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IXTRODUCTION 


BY    THE    TRAXSLATOR. 


^--^-^n  UGÈXE-EMMANUEL  TIOLLET-LE-DUC,  born  in 
O-J^Vjir  -Paris  in  tlie  vear  1S14,  a  diligent  student  of  art,  a 
learned  arclifeologist,  and  an  architect  of  expérience, 
publislied  in  tlie  vear  1S63  a  work  entitled  Entretiens 
sur  l'Architecture.  In  the  year  1S72  a  second  and 
concluding  volume  appeared.  The  first  volume,  relat- 
ing  more  especially  to  tlie  tlieory  of  arcliitecture,  is  now  presented  to  the 
public  of  this  country  in  an  English  dress.  Its  peculiar  claim  to  attention 
consists  in  the  fact  that  its  argument  is  an  appeal  to  philosophical  analysis 
against  the  tyr.uiny  of  tradition  and  usage  in  matters  of  arcliiiectural  design. 
"  I  am  conviuci^d,"  the  author  says,  "  that  we  can  bring  the  taste  of  this 
génération  to  perfection  by  making  it  reason." 

It  woidd  seem  that  such  an  argument  Trould  be  raost  properly  addressed 
to  some  nation  possessing  the.  désire  and  means  to  build  monumentally,  but 
destitute  of  that  natural  love  and  appréciation  of  art  which  ^vould  develop 
ideas  of  especial  grâce  and  fitness  in  its  "works,  and  enable  it  to  take  due 
rank  in  the  liistory  of  civilization.  To  pubhsh  such  an  a])peal  in  the  very 
capital  of  civilization,  where,  ever  since  the  Renaissance,  the  public  raiud 
lias  been  constantly  occupied  by  questions  of  art,  and  lias  diligently  searched 
for  the  idéal  of  beauty  by  everv  patli  of  practice  and  tlieory,  would  seem 
to  be  a  most  superfluous  retum  to  first  principles.  But  the  author  begs  the 
chief  architects  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  students  who  crovrd  their  ateliers 
to  review  their  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  past,  to  ascertain  if 
they  liave  not  lost  their  way  in  the  midst  of  dogmas,  commonplaces,  and 
formulas,  and  if  it  is  not  Morth  wliile  to  begin  to  think  again.     He  professes 
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to  attack  ancient  abuses  and  professional  errors  made  academical  in  tlie 
instructions  of  the  great  art  scliools  of  the  capital  and  perpetuated  in  tlie 
modem  architecture  of  France.  In  the  midst  of  his  polemic,  the  eagemess 
of  his  aj)peals  to  reason^  his  constant  ivturn  to  the  practical  conditions  of 
structure  as  the  true  basis  of  design,  maj  avcII  attract  attention.  If  the 
characteristic  and  deliberate  architectural  expression  of  French  civilization, 
which  is  admired  and  imitated  in  everj  city  of  Christendom^  is  oj)en  to 
criticism  such  as  this^  it  is  higli  time  for  us  to  analyze  the  sources  of  our 
admiration,  to  enter  upon  a  logical  examination  of  architecture,  and  to  learn 
at  last  "n-hether  there  is  an  absolute  right  and  an  absolute  Avrong  in  this 
région  of  sesthetics,  and  whether  taste  or  artistic  feeling,  or  whatever  the 
quality  may  be  called  which  concerns  itself  with  this  expression  of  the  human 
mind,  eau  discriminate  between  theni.  Such  an  inquiry  is  not  for  architects 
alone,  but  for  every  man  Avho  is  iuterested  in  questions  affecting  the  uses  of 
art  in  life.  If  architecture,  in  its  good  estate,  is  an  art  amenable  to 
laws,  and  not  a  mère  body  of  arbitrary  formulas,  —  if  ail  the  phases  of  its 
proper  development  can  be  analyzed  and  explained  by  Avhatever  process  of 
reasoning,  —  every  layman  sliould  be  capable  of  an  intelligent  appréciation 
and  enjoyment  of  it  Avitliout  a  course  of  technical  study,  and  tlie  architect 
could  no  longer  cover  his  errors  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  haste  behind 
his  specious  shield  of  conventionality. 

In  order  as  nearly  as  possible  to  give  the  American  reader  an  impartial 
stand-point  from  which  he  may  intelligently  survey  this  field,  it  is  important 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  présent  state  of  architecture,  —  more  especially  in 
France,  —  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  mider  Avhat  impulse  or  inspiration  it 
has  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  Louvre,  the  Hôtel  de  Yille,  the  New 
Opéra,  and  the  other  familiar  and  characteristic  monuments  of  French  taste. 
Thus  we  may  see  in  what  an  atmosphère  and  mider  Avhat  cspecial  con- 
ditions thèse  Discourses  were  prepared,  and  make  due  allowancc  for  their 
peculiarities  of  temper  and  tone. 

J\I.  Tiollet-le-Duc  in  the  following  pages  has  sufficiently  set  forth  the  his- 
torical  conditions  under  which,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  L, 
classic  forms  supplanted  mediœval  forms  oji  the  soil  of  France.  The 
question  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned  is  how  this  fruitful 
derivative  of  Eoman  art  lias  maintained  its  footing,  and  how  it  has  con- 
tinued  its  consistent  development,  in  the  midst  of  enormous  social  and  po- 
litical  révolutions,  and  notwithstanding  the  love  of  change  and  fashion  which 
is  certainly  a  leading  peculiarity  of  this  people. 
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The  Freuch  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  founded  in  lOJ^S  ; 
tliat  of  Architecture,  in  1671.  The  modem  École  des  Beaux  Arts  is  a 
direct  descendant  from  thèse  oiRcial  schools;  it  has  inherited  ail  their  col- 
lections, and  in  it  are  merged  ail  their  traditions  of  theory  and  practice. 
le  is  in  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  and  is  governed  by 
a  director  appointed  by  the  minister  for  five  years  ;  the  administration  in- 
cludes  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  hbrarian,  and  a  custodiau  of  the  muséum. 
This  bureau  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  instruction,  composed  of  certain 
officiais  of  state,  two  painters,  two  sculptors,  two  architects,  an  engraver 
or  medallist,  and  five  others.  New  members  are  elected  to  this  council 
every  year,  replacing  old  members,  who  retire  in  tum.  But  old  members 
are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  practically  the  council  has  the  power  of 
filling  its  OMTi  vacancies.  This  important  council  has  thus  for  a  century 
been  adapted  naturally  to  the  préservation  of  whatever  inheritance  of  style 
and  practice  should  be  perpetuated  for  use  in  the  great  monuments  of  state, 
according  to  the  traditions  and  préjudices  of  the  school.  The  curriculum 
undertakes  to  embrace  ail  branches  of  theory  and  practice.  The  theoretical 
studies  comprehend  œsthetics,  the  history  of  art,  the  éléments  of  anatomy, 
perspective,  geometry,  mathematics,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  archseology, 
construction,  and  the  administration  of  "norks.  Practical  instruction  in 
draT\ang  and  design  is  given  in  the  seven  officiai  ateliers  of  the  school, 
three  of  thèse  being  devoted  to  arcliitecture,  and  each  being  under  tlie 
charge  of  a  director.  The  whole  is  enslirined  in  a  superb  Palace,  con- 
structed  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  school,  and  filled  ^\'\l\\  precious 
objects  of  art  and  every  appliance  "which  can  inform  and  inspire  the  mind. 

PubHc  interest  is  periodically  attracted  to  the  school  by  the  annual  com- 
pétition for  the  "grand  prize  of  Rome.''^  This  is  open  to  any  Frenchman 
under  twenty-five  years  of  âge,  whether  a  member  of  the  school  or  not,  who 
shall  hâve  been  successful  in  two  preliminary  and  stated  compétitions.  For 
arcliitects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  the  grand  compétition  is  annual;  for  en- 
gravers  on  copper,  every  second  year  ;  for  engravers  on  precious  stones, 
every  third  year.  One  grand  prize  is  given  to  each  brandi  of  art.  The 
successful  competitors  [lauréats)  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense  for 
four  years,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  spent  at  the  Academy  of 
France  at  Rome  (m  the  Yilla  Medici,  purchased  for  the  purpose  by  Louis 
XIV.),  under  the  control  of  a  director,  who  is  responsible  to  govemment 
for  the  progress  of  their  studies.  In  \ntness  of  tins  progress,  each  lauréat, 
durmg  his  stay  at  Rome,  sends  to  the  school  at  Paris  a  work  of  sculpture. 
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paintiiig,  or  an  architectural  composition.  The  remaining  two  years  may  be 
spent  in  travel,  at  the  discrétion  of  each  lauréat,  he  previously  having 
reported  his  intentions  to  the  anthorities.  At  Rome  the  arcliitectural  student 
usuaUy  dévotes  hhnself  to  measuring  and  restoring  the  antique. 

Outside  of  the  school  proper,  the  prmcipal  architects  of  Paris,  assuming 
functions  as  patrons,  hâve  their  ateliers  fiUed  with  students,  who,  vith  more  or 
less  regularity,  attend  the  lectures  of  the  school,  but  hâve  their  greatest  inter- 
est  engaged  in  a  séries  of  stated  compétitions  {concours)  based  upon  pro- 
grammes ofiicially  prepared  and  announced.  Thèse  compétitions  are  decided 
by  juries  largely  composed  of  architects  not  officially  connected  with  the 
faculty  of  instruction,  and  culminate  in  the  two  great  annual  compétitions  pre- 
liminary  to  the  final  struggle  for  the  grand  prize  of  Rome. 

Ail  this  machinery  tends  directly  to  the  création  and  prevalence  of  a  style 
of  arcliitecture  peculiarly  academical,  and  Avhich,  considering  the  atniosphere 
of  émulation  in  which  it  lias  grown  and  its  extraordinary  fidelity  to  a  cora- 
paratively  narrow  range  of  précèdent  and  study,  must  necessarily  be  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  technical  perfection.  This  style,  first  made  national  by 
the  châteaux  of  Pierre  Lescot,  Philibert  Delorme,  Jean  Bullant,  and  the  otlier 
French  architects  of  the  sixteentli  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  afterwards 
giving  expression,  with  peculiar  felicity,  to  the  pomp  of  that  great  builder, 
Louis  XIY.,  is  of  course  a  form  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  council  of  the  school,  loyal  to  the  exclusive  traditions  of  the  place,  is 
content  to  keep  tliis  national  inheritance  pure  from  foreign  aUoy  and  free  from 
any  rivalry  or  distractions  of  medisevalism.  The  architects  of  Paris,  who 
désire  ofBcial  patronage  and  décoration;  the  students,  who  rejoice  in  the  superb 
émulation  and  national  distinction  of  the  grand  prize  ;  the  multitude,  Avho  are 
proud  of  their  great  historical  monuments,  —  aU,  under  thèse  inspirations,  cling 
to  the  académie  style,  and  recognize  no  other.  Withm  the  shadow  of  Notre 
Dame  and  of  the  Samte  Chapelle,  they  are  intolérant  of  any  nearer  approach 
to  the  pointed  arch  than  the  conventional  use  in  their  ecclesiastical  buildmgs 
of  the  round-arched  Romanesque  of  the  twelfth  century  and  of  such  other 
Byzantine  éléments  as  can  be  adapted  to  modem  means  and  necessities. 

Until  lately  even  Greek  influences  hâve  been  admitted  with  jealousy.  M. 
Henri  Labrouste,  a  lauréat  of  Rome  in  the  year  1824,  studied  the  monuments 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  sent  home,  as  his  officiai  contribution  to  the 
school,  a  correct  restoration  of  a  Greek  Doric  temple.  M.  Joseph  Louis  Duc, 
a  lauréat  of  the  follo-wing  year,  and  immediately  afterAvards  M.  Duban  and 
M.  Yaudoyer,  pursued  their  studies  in  Italy  in  the  same  direction  with  intelli- 
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gent  eiitliusiasm^  and  brought  back  to  France  proKfic  seeds  of  Greek  sentiment. 
Tins  sentiment  afterwards  took  form  in  -wliat  was  known  a  few  years  ago  in 
Paris  as  "  the  Romantic  Scliool,"  which  consisted  in  the  admission  of  a  larger 
scope  of  invention  and  in  the  refinement  of  architectural  foruis  by  somewhat  of 
the  Greek  feeling  for  purity  and  élégance  of  line.  It  was  rather  a  Renaissance 
of  Greek  expressions  tlian  of  Greek  principleSy  and,  owing  to  the  faciUty 
with  which  even  caprices  could  assume  an  air  of  studious  élégance  under  tliis 
treatment,  it  becanie  so  popular  and  so  well  suited  to  French  taste,  that,  after 
the  construction  of  the  Library  of  St.  Geneviève  by  M.  Labrouste,  the  préj- 
udices of  the  Academy  were  overcome,  and  it  becanie  an  essential  élément 
of  French  architecture. 

Meanwhile,  in  tins  uncongenial  atmosphère,  the  Gothic  or  mediœval  school 
received  its  chief  encouragement  from  the  archseological  spirit  ;  and  M.  Lassus 
and  ^I.  Yiollet-le-Duc  becanie  engaged,  not  in  the  legitimate  and  practical 
development  of  their  théories  of  art,  but  in  the  restoration  of  the  Gothic 
monuments  of  France. 

The  académie  style  of  Paris  lias  thus  enjoyed  the  unprecedented  advantage 
of  an  undisturbed  growth  of  four  hundred  years  in  the  hands  of  the  wealth- 
iest  and  most  artistic  people  in  the  world.  They  hâve  lavished  ujion  the 
Roman  orders  and  upon  their  Italian  derivatives  of  the  fifteentli  century  —  a 
basis  of  a  few  simple  architectural  mofifs  —  ail  the  décoration  and  refinement 
of  nearly  four  centuries  of  industrious  and  consistent  culture.  Wliat  wonder 
if  the  civilized  world  accepts  the  extraordinary  resiilt  with  admiration  ?  Else- 
Avhere,  it  may  be  said,  architecture  lias  suffered  from  anarchy  ;  hère  is  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  vigorous  administration  of  art.  ^Vhy  ask  for  it 
the  blessing  of  perfect  freedom,  when  discipline  can  acliieve  such  triumphs  ? 
If  ail  this  is  wrong,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  right  ?  Who  shall  tell  us 
how  we  can  develop  good  architecture  ?  Who,  in  short,  shall  interpret  for  us 
the  architectural  myth  ? 

There  has  hitherto  been  such  a  mystery  about  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture, such  an  unexplained  accumulation  of  formulas  and  rules,  such  peremp- 
tory  exclusions  on  the  one  part,  such  affectations  of  lawlessness  and  caprice 
on  the  otlier,  such  a  warfare  between  the  picturesque  and  the  symmetrical, . 
that  the  theory  of  architecture  lias  gone  begging  for  a  rational  exposition. 
Literary  enterprise  botli  in  France  and  England  lias  occupied  this  tempting 
field  of  spéculation  with  more  or  less  of  dogmatic  assertion.  In  France  the 
œsthetic  faculty  is  by  birth  and  growth  so  diffused,  that  criticism  in  the  hands 
of  Quatrèmere  de  Quincy  and  other  men  of  letters  has  been  kept  in  a  work- 
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manlike  track,  and  lias  done  ils  work  witli  comparative  modestj  aud  efficiency. 
But  in  Englandj  to  use  the  words  of  a  late  writer  in  tlie  "North  American 
Eeview/"*  "  since  Mr.  Ruskin  set  the  example  of  a  literary  man  erecting  him- 
self  into  a  dictator  on  questions  of  art,  we  hâve  been  subjected  to  a  fearful 
tyranuj  in  sesthecics.  It  is  true  that  no  one  else  lias  carried  matters  so  far  nor 
witli  so  higli  a  hand,  but  there  are  innunierable  petty  despots  laying  down  the 
laws  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  wlio  only  lack  the  ability  to  be  as  peremp- 
tory,  as  arbitrary,  and  as  paradoxical  as  lie/"  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  a  natural 
appréciation  in  regard  to  art  and  taste,  the  literary  view  of  the  theory  of  archi- 
tecture lias  with  us  absorbed  popular  attention  and  moulded  popular  opinion. 
As  for  the  architects,  they  hâve,  with  few  excej)tions,  addressed  no  word  of  expia- 
nation  to  the  public,  and  the  speculators  hâve  had  the  field  to  themselves  ;  in- 
deed,  in  tins  country  and  in  England  certainly,  the  art  itself  for  the  last  twenty 
years  lias  been  aff'ected  ratlier  by  préjudices  based  upoii  the  literary  exj)osition 
of  the  question  than  by  convictions  founded  upon  practical  knowledge, — rather, 
in  short,  by  sentiment  than  by  reason.  Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  "  and  the  "  Stones  of  Yenice,""  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  English  architecture  has  been  obviously  colored  by  the  mediseval  monu- 
ments of  Northern  Italy.  Many  conspicuous  structures  hâve  been  directly 
inspired  by  thèse  examples.  The  Manchester  Assize  Courts,  the  new  Town 
Halls,  most  of  the  designs  for  the  new  Law  Courts  in  London,  would  scarcely 
hâve  existed  in  tlieir  présent  form  but  for  tliis  prédominance  of  letters  iii  art. 
It  is  prématuré  to  déclare,  perhaps,  that  thèse  plienomena  are  évidences  of  more 
than  an  ephemeral  fashion.  M.  YioUet-le-Duc  maintains  in  the  text  (without 
référence,  however,  to  tins  phase  of  actual  expérience)  that  the  architecture  of 
Northern  Italy  developed  biographies  and  iiot  history,  and  that  it  can  accord- 
ingly  afford  but  little  profitable  instruction.  He  also  elsewhere  very  justly 
remarks  that  a  true  Renaissance  has  never  arisen  from  corrupted  types  :  "  Only 
primitive  sources  can  furnish  the  energy  for  a  long  career."  But  if,  as  has 
been  asserted  in  some  quarters,  this  adaptation  of  Southern  moiifs  in  a  North- 
ern architecture  contains  the  éléments  of  a  just  and  reasonable  progress  to- 
wards  a  national  style,  this  new  English  Renaissance  exhibits  curions  and 
instructive  contrasts  with  that  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France;  wliile  the 
latter  was  the  resuit  of  warlike  conquests,  and  foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of 
French  armies  returning  mth  captives  and  spoils  from  Italian  cities,  the  former 
has  come  in  this  nineteenth  century  from  the  same  fountain  of  art  through  the 
peaceful  médium  of  literature  and  critical  exegesis.  However,  we  are  Avitnesses 
of  a  rébellion  taking  place  at  this  moment  in  the  very  strongholds  of  thèse 
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Englisli  medisevalists,  in  the  revival  liere  aud  tliere  throughout  Englaud  of 
tlie  long  square  Windows,  the  brick  panels,  tlie  attenuated  orders,  tlie  fretted 
and  ornamented  gable  lines  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Is  tliis  an  indica- 
tion of  anarchy,  or  is  it  a  healthy  reaction  froni  a  mère  artificial  excitement  ? 
We  hâve  noted  the  results  of  the  discipline  of  the  schools  in  France,  in  the 
scholastic  élégance  and  finish  of  their  monuments.  Is  this  picturesque  and 
uneasy  groping  after  a  type  in  England  likely  to  resuit  in  something  nobler 
than  the  façades  of  the  Hôtel  de   Ville  of  Paris  and  of  the  Xew  Opéra  ? 

In  this  condition  of  doubt  we  may  welcome  any  man  of  trained  obsen'a- 
tion  and  large  professional  expérience,  acquainted  "n-ith  the  technicalities 
and  manipulations  of  the  varions  crafts  Avhose  labors  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building,  —  any  arcliitect,  who  is  willing  aud  able  to  explam  the 
sources  of  his  com"ictions.  And  hère  at  last  is  a  man  wlio  lias  studied, 
nieasuredj  analyzed,  and  dra^^ii  Greek  and  Eoman  monuments  m  Italy  and 
the  Greek  colonies,  certainly  with  singular  fidelity  and  inteUigence  ;  who 
lias  rebuilt  and  completed  the  great  Gothic  château  of  Pierrefonds,  built 
the  town-halls  of  Xarbonne  and  St.  Antonin,  restored  numerous  churches, 
constructed  the  llêche  and  sacristy  of  the  Cathedi'al  of  Paris  ;  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  Carcassonne;  architect  of  the  works  on  the  cathedrals  of 
Laon,  Sens,  and  Amiens,  and  the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis  and  Yézelay  ;  author 
of  the  exhaustive  Dictionnaire  Raisonné  de  V Architecture  Française,  du 
A'«  an  XVP  Siècles,  and  other  works  of  large  research.  Thus  equipped, 
M.  A  iollet-le-Dnc  appears  npou  the  scène,  and  endeavors  to  set  forth  the 
true  sources  of  design  ;  how  best  to  analyze,  classify,  and  use  the  enor- 
mous  accumtdation  of  précédents  in  aU  styles,  by  which  we  are  so  seriously 
embarrassed;  how  to  receive  the  developments  of  modem  science  in  the  arts 
of  construction,  and  how  to  give  them  place  and  due  expression  in  our 
modem  architecture;  how  to  subject  ail  our  fancies,  impressions,  and 
préjudices  to  rigid  philosophical  investigation,  and  how  thus  to  create  new 
things  fairly  représentative  of  the  spirit  of  modem  civilization,  if  not  the 
new  style  for  which  Hterary  criticism  is  constantly  clamoring.  We  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  has  succeeded  in  ail  thèse  things,  but 
we  think  it  important  to  give  a  new  publicity  to  this  honest  and  eamest 
effort,  and  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  similar  essays  of  literary  nien  and 
amateurs,  that  it  may  do  its  work  with  theirs. 

It  will  be  observed,  as  a  characteristic  of  his  argument,  and  as  a  reassur- 
ing  fact  to  the  professional  reader,  that  at  every  step  the  allurements  of 
mère   sentiment,   so  irrésistible  to  the  layman,   are   distrusted,   and  that  the 
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premises  of  every  conclusion  claim  to  be  practical  facts  in  the  arts  of  build- 
ing. It  is  admittedj  of  course,  tliat  he  starts  witli  a  strong  professional 
bias  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  architecture  as  carried  on  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts_,  and  MÏtli  a  zealous  admiration  of  the 
principles  both  of  Greek  and  of  mediseval  art  ;  but  if  his  argument  is  logical, 
his  ajjpreciation  of  the  great  historical  and  contrasting  styles  reasonably  dis- 
criminating  and  just,  and  his  field  of  observation  large  and  well  occupied, 
we  may  well  pardon  the  bias  for  the  sake  of  his  contributions  to  knowledge 
and  the  picturesque  contrasts  of  his  historical  retrospect.  Convictions  based 
upon  practical  knowledge,  gained  from  expérience  and  observation,  even  if 
involving  some  professional  bias  or  one-sidedness,  are  at  least  worthy  of 
comparison  with  théories  evolved  in  the  literary  manner  and  subject  to  the 
literary  temptations  of  arbitrary  statement  and  sweeping  generalizations. 

We  Americans  occupy  a  new  country,  having  no  inheritance  of  ruins  and 
no  embarrassmeuts  of  tradition  in  matters  of  architecture  ;  we  are  absolutely 
free  from  historical  préjudice;  and  yet  with.  our  great  future  we  hâve  a  con- 
stant and  growing  necessity  to  make  of  architecture  a  living  and  growing 
art  ;  we  may  therefore  be  in  a  position  peculiarly  vell  adapted  to  appre- 
ciate  at  its  just  value  any  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  give  this  art  true 
development  according  to  modem  necessities,  The  great  range  of  architec- 
tural précédents  at  no  point  touches  our  local  domain  or  concerns  our  national 
pride.  We  are  so  far  removed  from  sucli  entanglements,  that  we  alone  of 
ail  civilized  people  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  of  judicial  impartiality, 
and  j)erhaps  to  us,  therefore,  with  our  obviously  great  material  resources,  may 
be  intrusted  the  duty  of  finding  a  new  solution  of  the  architectural  prob- 
lem.  If  this  be  our  great  function,  let  us  be  worthy  of  it;  let  us  prépare 
ourselves,  whether  as  architects  or  critics,  by  understanding  our  duties. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  being  so  free  and  untrammelled,  may  we  not 
break  off  from  the  past  entirely  and  create  a  new  American  architecture, — 
why  not  begin  afresh?  To  this,  of  course,  there  can  be  but  one  intelligent 
reply.  Ail  the  past  is  ours  ;  books,  engravings,  photographs,  hâve  so  mul- 
tiplied,  that  at  any  moment  we  can  tum  to  and  examine  the  architectural 
achievements  of  any  âge  or  nation.  Thèse  suggestions  of  beauty  and  use 
are  always  with  us.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  esseutial  dis- 
tinction between  the  arts  of  primitive  barbarism  and  those  of  civilization  is 
that,  while  the  former  are  original  and  independent,  and  consequently  simple, 
the  latter  must  be  rétrospective,  naturally  turning  to  tradition  and  précè- 
dent, and  are  therefore  complex.     A  beginning  once  made  by  primitive  dis- 
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coverv  and  experiment,  art,  like  nature,  must  thenceforward  proceed  bv 
dérivation  and  development  ;  and  ^vhere  arcliitectural  monuments  and  tradi- 
tions liave  accumulated  to  the  vast  extent  that  tliey  liave  in  modem  tinies, 
tlie  question  is  not  whetlier  vre  sliall  use  tliem  at  ail,  but  how  shall  vre  clioose 
among  tliem,  and  to  -wliat  extent  shall  sucli  choice  be  allowed  to  influence 
our  modem  practice. 

It    is    not   to   be  inferred  that   the  "  hope   of  modem  architecture  "  —  to 
use  the  imposing  phraseology  of  the   latest   petty  tyrant   of  art  —  résides  in 
the  library  of   the  antiquary.     His  researches  among  the  architectural    char- 
acteristics   of   nations  are  made  in  an  entirely  différent  spirit  from  those  of 
the   architect.      The  former    seeks   among   the   monuments   of   the  past    for 
illustrations  and  vouchers  m  his  historical  studies,  and,   by  curions  analysis 
and  patient  comparison,  to  place  before  us  in   ail   their  mmute  detaûs  such 
restorations   as  shall  enable  those  monuments  to  play  the  part  of   autheutic 
archives    of   human    progress.      His    ftmction  is  to  make  out   of   thèse   the 
complément   and   completion    of    the   political  story  and   of  the    records    of 
princes    and    parties.      He    aims  to   discover  in  tombs,  temples,   cathedrals, 
abbeys,   and  palaces,  m  ail  religions  and  civic   structures,  vrhether  of   pomp 
or  necessity,  dehberate  and  unconscious  expressions  of   the  prevaiUng  senti- 
ments, the  social  and  political  condition  of  the   people  in   any  given   time. 
But   such    studies    do    not   make    architects    nor  affect    architecture    further 
than   to  create    such   a   spirit   of   imitation,  and,  "with  it,   such  a  mania  for 
absolute  "  correctness  "  and  such  an  abject  fear  of  anachronism,  as  in  Eng- 
land,  during  the  early  part  of   this  century  and  up  to  witliin  twenty  years 
perhaps,  bound  the   art    hand   and   foot,  and  proved   a    stumbling-block   in 
the  path    of   its    progress.      The   architect    ha  s  felt  himself   called  upon   to 
make   arbitrary   sélection    of   the    "  style  "    in   which    he   wonld  design   liis 
building,  and  to  be  "  correct  "  in  his  archseological  reproduction  of  its  mi- 
nutest  détails,   leaving  little  room  for  the   free  spirit   of  invention,  and  no 
opportunity  for  the    honest    adaptation    of   his   work  to  the   new  social   and 
material   conditions  constantly  pressed  upon  him  in  the  advance  of   knowl- 
edge.     If  his  work  was  in  "Early  English,"  he  must  anxioiisly  consult  his 
authorities,    lest    some    characteristic    détail   of    an    earlier    or    later    period 
should  find   its  "way  into    his  design    and    ruin    his    réputation.      Under  the 
pressure   of   this    widely    prevailing    spirit    of    antiquarianism.    Sir    Charles 
Barry  Aras  constrained  to  meet  the  exceedingly  complicated  requirements   of 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  "with  a  masquerade  of   obsolète  architecture 
of  the  time  of  Henrv  TII. 
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Are  we  then^  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  find  the  true  arcliitect  in  "  the  master- 
workman,"  as  the  Quarterly  Heviewer  would  hâve  it,  —  in  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  archaeology  and  who  cares  less  ?  In  the  beginning  of  things^  when 
the  needs  of  mankind  were  simple  aud  their  resources  of  knowledge  and  expé- 
rience comparatively  small^  the  master-workman  had  his  day.  He  developed 
his  primitive  forms  directly  and  honestly  from  practical  necessity; 

"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew, 
The  consfious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

His  successors,  unembarrassed  by  knoAvledge  of  other  styles,  avoided  his  ob- 
vions errors,  profited  by  his  expérience,  learned  economy  of  materials,  and, 
in  a  succession  of  tentative  structures,  gradually  and  innocently  evolved  monu- 
ments exhibiting  the  results  of  well-concentrated  thought  and  of  iidelity  to  a 
fcAV  simple  conditions.  The  master-workman,  however,  laid  aside  his  func- 
tions  as  an  originator,  and  the  arcliitect  was  boni,  Avhen  précèdent  began  so  to 
accmnulate,  "vvhen  civilization  became  so  complex  and  exacting,  the  wants  of 
mankind  so  varions  and  conflicting,  that,  to  meet  the  more  elaborate  emer- 
gencies  of  building,  there  came  to  be  needcd  a  larger  and  more  exact 
knowledge,  a  more  careful  study  of  plans  and  détails,  and  a  more  deliberate 
and  scientific  method  of  construction.  Thèse  conditions  began  to  render 
essential  the  organization  of  some  processes  and  appliances,  by  means  of  which 
the  System  of  structure  in  each  case,  embracing  ail  the  détails  of  the  build- 
ing, could  be  more  exactly  and  completely  set  forth  long  before  the  first 
stone  was  laid.  They  implied,  in  short,  draughtsmen,  instruments  of  mathe- 
matical  précision,  a  library  of  référence,  and  ail  the  other  appointments  and 
conveniences  of  an  office,  that  is,  both  of  a  studio  and  of  a  place  of  business. 
They  implied,  moreover,  not  only  the  unwritten  expérience  of  the  builder, 
but  the  trnining  and  observation  of  the  scholar,  by  means  of  which  the  most 
'  remote  results  could  be.  foreseen  and  provided  for  ;  and  more  especially,  they 
called  for  the  feeling,  the  inspiration,  the  patience,  self-denial,  and  tempered 
zeal  of  the  artist.  Uncnltured  genius"  may  be  éloquent,  but  its  éloquence  is 
ungrammatical  ;  and  although  in  architecture  as  in  literature  we  may  some- 
times  pardon  the  awk^vardness  of  the  phrase  for  the  sake  of  the  preciousness 
of  the  thought,  in  neither  —  and  more  especially  in  architecture,  whose  liighest 
duty  it  is  to  embody  history  and  civilization  in  durable  monuments,  and  whose 
processes  are  so  artiiicial  and  scientific  —  can  the  preciousness  of  the  thought 
render  less  necessary  purity  of  language,  élégance  of  expression,  and  exact- 
ness  of  knowledge.     Uncultured  genius  may  in   a  moment  of  heaven-sent 
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inspiration  invent  a  great  architectural  thouglit^  but  plodding  cultare  is 
needed  to  give  it  sucli  expression  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  place  in  the 
records  of  time  and  capable  of  doing  duty  as  a  new  starting-point  of  archi- 
tectural style.  This  is  the  plain  raison  d'être  of  the  architect.  He  exists 
because  ci\"ilizatioii  demands  him.  It  is  our  présent  duty  to  see  that  lie  is 
worthy  of  his  mission. 

The  architectural  work  of  our  owu  country  indicates  clearly  enougli  that  Tve 
hâve  made  the  largest  and  most  catholic  use  of  European  précèdent,  and  en- 
deavored  to  repeat  European  forms  with  ail  the  fidelity  m  our  power.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  thèse  forms  hâve  in  each  locality  insensibly 
submitted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  practical  and  social  conditions.  They 
hâve,  however  reluctantly,  yielded  some  of  their  characteristics  to  the  exactions 
of  absolute  local  necessity  and  convenience,  and,  in  so  yielding,  hâve  created  to 
a  certain  exteut  local  peculiarities  of  form  or  style.  Municipal  régulations, 
characteristics  of  the  local  building  materials,  différence  of  climate,  habits  of 
building  and  living,  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  culture,  —  ail  thèse  condi- 
tions hâve  contributed  to  create  distinctions  of  style  bet"u"een  the  varions  cities 
and  districts  of  our  country.  There  is  a  recognizable  différence  between  the 
architecture  of  Xew  York  and  that  of  Boston,  between  that  of  Washington  and 
that  of  Baltimore,  between  that  of  Philadelphia  and  that  of  Chicago.  Our 
close  proximity  to  thèse  scènes  of  activity  prevent  us  from  seeing  thèse  pro- 
cesses in  true  perspective  ;  but  it  is  a  tact  that  we  are  living  m  the  midst  of 
the  development  of  styles,  such  as  they  are.  If  methods  of  intercommunica- 
tion vere  as  diflicult  now  as  they  were  several  centuries  ago,  we  should  doubt- 
less  see  very  much  stronger  contrasts  between  the  works  of  différent  locaHties  ; 
and  if,  added  to  this,  it  were  possible  to  conceive  that  thèse  localities  existed 
\\-ithout  tlie  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  given  by  the  graver,  the 
printing-press,  and  the  photographie  caméra,  we  should  in  ail  probability  ex- 
hibit  variations  of  style  as  marked  and  characteristic,  if  not  as  picturesque,  as 
those  in  the  cities  of  Belgium,  France,  and  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  centuries.  But  even  uiider  our  présent  conditions  the  intelligent  eye 
can  detect  the  graduai  development  of  local  characteristics,  not  only  in  the 
subdivisions  of  our  country,  but,  in  a  larger  sensé,  in  the  nation  itself  as  a 
whole  and  as  distinguished  from  the  other  nations  of  Christendom,  —  charac- 
teristics not  so  marked,  indeed,  as  those  which  made  English  work  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Scotch  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  that  of  Central  France 
with  that  of  Southern  France  in  the  twelfth  centur}-,  but  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate  the   existence  of  some  influence  insensibly   and   unconsciously  working 
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against  our  intentions  to  imitate  foreign  styles.  Tins  is  iUustrated  most 
conspicuously  by  the  large  use  of  wood  wliicli  is  imposed  upon  iis  bv  our 
obvions  necessities  ;  and  althongh  tlie  master-builders  of  a  few  years  ago 
tried  very  liard  to  imitate  -wdtli  tliis  material  Grecian  temples  of  marble 
according  to  Stnart  and  Eevett,  or  tlie  mansions  of  brick  and  stone  of  the 
Georgiau  era  according  to  tlie  traditions  bronglit  over  from  the  old  country 
and  loyally  followed  by  oiir  ancestors,  yet,  with  due  acknowledgment  for 
certain  suggestions  from  Swiss  art,  ve  hâve,  nnder  the  pressure  of  necessitv, 
produced  at  length  certain  forms  in  our  wooden  houses  peculiar  to  oiu- 
selves,  and  capable  under  proper  trèatment  of  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
development. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  ail  history  may  be  read  by  an  intelligent  obsen-ation  of 
the  monuments  of  the  past,  as  the  following  pages  show  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness^  it  is  certainly  important  for  us  to  sce  to  it  that  our  civilization  is 
having  a  proper  exponent  in  our  monuments.  "\Ye  cannot  remain  indiffèrent 
to  the  opérations  of  this  mysterious  influence  Avhich  is  building  history  for  us. 
It  is  the  part  of  intelligent  beings  to  examine,  and,  if  possible,  correct  it 
and  give  it  proj)er  direction.  If  -we  analyze  it  in  this  spirit,  we  shall  dis- 
cover  that  its  principal  éléments  are,  firsi,  practical  local  necessities  and 
conditions;  second,  a  dangerous  superficiality  of  thought  and  work,  arisiug 
from  a  déficient  éducation  in  art  and  from  a  want  of  leisure,  —  from  the 
spirit  of  haste  and  impatience  "«liich  prevails  in  ail  new  communities ; 
and,  ihirij,  indifférence  or  absence  of  sympathy  in  the  public  for  the  just 
expression  of  beauty  or  fitness  in  buildings. 

The  natural  local  conditions,  material  and  social,  constitute  a  legitimate 
and  controlling  élément  of  this  influence.  It  is  self-evident,  that,  to  the 
formation  of  good  style  in  architecture,  the  study  of  convenience  and  econ- 
omy  is  the  first  duty,  to  -which  everything  clse  must  be  subordinate.  A 
public  like  ours,  trained.iu  habits  of  business,  is  positive  and  exacting,  and 
at  least  lias  the  ■virtue  of  compelling  the  architect  to  fulfil  ail  such  prac- 
tical requirements  in  a  straightforward  and  common-sense  manner.  Doubt- 
less  to  tins  quality  in  our  people  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  characteristic 
expressions  in  our  Tvork.  It  is  not  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to 
incommode  himself  noTvadays  for  the  sake  of  an  architectural  idea.  The 
merchant  requires  that  the  first  story  of  the  front  of  his  shop  or  ware- 
house  shall  be  of  glass;  the  formulas  of  Yitruvius,  Yignola,  Palladio,  and 
ail  the  most  vénérable  traditions  and  usages  of  the  art,  must  yield  to  this 
inexorable   demand;  the   building  committee  insists  that  their  church  must 
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be  a  place  "«"liere  ail  mav  see  and  liear  tlie  speaker,  and  tliat  accommo- 
dation must  be  provided  on  tlie  first  lioor  for  vestrv,  Simday  scliool, 
class-rooms,  kitclien,  and  ail  tlie  social  and  religions  exigencies  of  their  style 
of  worship  and  service,  although  Pugin  Tvonld  faint  ^ritli  liorror  at  the  resuit. 
Yet  it  is  ont  of  just  sucli  prosaic  exactions  as  tliese  tliat  onr  architecture 
must  be  developed.  "We  niust  hâve  narrow  façades  on  our  streets,  and  thèse 
must  be  built  to  the  skies  and  crowded  vdûi  vrmàovr$.  "We  eau  find  no 
historié  précèdent  for  such  things.  TTe  must  accept  the  conditions  as  they 
are  given  to  us,  and  create  our  architecture  accordingly. 

But  the  second  élément  of  the  influence  which  is  at  work  on  our  buildings 
is  one  which  vre  can  and  ought  to  coutrol,  namely,  superficiality  of  thought 
and  work,  whether  arising  from  vrant  of  éducation  or  from  the  atmosphère 
of  bustle  and  haste  in  which  we  live.  American  architects,  as  a  rule,  hâve 
not  liitherto  been  men  of  high  training  ;  the  standard  bas  been  low,  and 
access  to  the  recognized  ranks  of  the  profession  bas  not  been  denied  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  audacious  pretenders.  In  order  to  counteract  this  great 
evil,  a  few  architccts  who  happened  to  live,  practise,  and  study  their  art  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York  in  the  year  1S57,  —  men  who  either  in  the  schools 
abroad  or  in  offices  at  home  had  been  educated  to  the  point  of  feeling  the 
necessity  of  greater  professional  comity  and  of  more  intelligent  rules  of 
practice,  —  embodied  themselves  in  a  society  known  as  the  American  In- 
stitute  of  Architects.  The  second  article  of  its  constitution  sets  forth  that 
its  objects  are  "  to  unité  in  fellowship  the  architects  of  this  continent,  and 
to  combine  their  eff'orts  so  as  to  promote  the  artistic,  scientific,  and  practical 
efficiency  of  the  profession/^  The  Institute,  reorganized  in  1S66,  has  chapters 
or  branches  in  every  principal  city  of  the  Union,  each  of  which  has  stated 
monthly  meetings,  and  there  is  an  annual  convention  of  the  national  body. 
There  is  a  steady  increase  of  membership  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
organization  has  already  tended  directly  and  indirectly  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  profession,  to  prompt  a  large  amount  of  active  and  fmitful  work,  to 
create  an  important  esj)i-ii  dit  corps,  and  to  encourage  a  higher  culture.  It 
has  been  the  means  in  several  cities  of  obtaining  important  législation  for  im- 
provement  in  the  arts  of  building,  and  its  members  in  Xew  York  and  Boston 
hâve  established  monthly  publications,  contaimng  drawings  and  architectural 
projects,  —  which,  without  such  a  vehicle,  would  remain  concealed  and  un- 
productive  in  the  architects'  portfolios,  —  together  with  studies  and  designs 
for  buildings  actually  erected,  thus  facilitating  the  comparison  of  compétitive 
designs,  encouraging  more  careful  work,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of   the 
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gênerai  progress  of  the  art.  Li  Boston  the  members  of  tlie  local  society 
liave  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  students^  estab- 
lished  prizes  to  encourage  progress  in  tlieir  studies,'and  bave  inaugurated  a 
séries  of  exhibitions  of  industrial  art,  A  body  like  the  Institute,  coraposed 
largely  of  young  nien,  and  recruited  to  a  considérable  extent  in  late  years 
from  graduâtes  of  collèges,  bringing  to  it  an  important  contribution  of 
libéral  trainiug  and  gênerai  culture,  and  ail  fired  -with  a  certain  degree  of 
emulative  and  gênerons  entlmsiasm,  —  a  body  so  composed  can  hardly  fail 
in  a  young  and  impressionable  country  to  do  much  towards  diminishing  the 
anarcliy  wliich  has  hitherto  distinguished  the  practice  of  architecture  hère. 
Much  has  been  projected,  and  somewhat  has  been  accomplished,  in  the 
direction  of  the  fomiding  of  architectural  schools  and  the  establishment  of 
architectural  departments  in  educational  institutions.  But,  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  work  of  organized  éducation  is  but  begun,  and  a  basis 
of  cultivated  conviction,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  -svho  preach  and 
criticise,  but  on  the  part  of  those  -n-ho  practise  and  produce  tangible  results, 
is  yet  to  be  attained. 

The  atmosphère  of  haste  in  wliich  we  live  is  another  élément  distinctly 
detrimental  to  the  development  of  good  style.  Unlike  the  French,  we  hâve 
no  snch  prevaihng  academical  restrictions  as  are  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  concentrating  ail  architectural  effort  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  few  strictly  defined  ideas  snch  as  constitute  French  Eenaissance  ; 
but,  like  the  Greeks,  we  are  in  this  respect  free,  and  our  appeal,  like  theirs,  is 
directly  to  the  people,  not  to  any  body  of  professors.  But  the  Greek  democ- 
racy,  says  our  author,  "  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  leisure."  The  Greek 
temple  therefore  is  an  expression  of  utter  tranquillity.  The  very  essence  of  that 
fjreat  art  was  délibération.  The  architect  Avas  never  hurried  ;  his  inspiration 
proceeded,  not  from  impulse,  but  from  conviction,  He  built  slowly.  But  with 
us  he  is  pressed  to  the  completion  of  his  work  amidst  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  public  is  impatient  of  delay  ;  it  must  hâve  promptness  and  despatch,  at 
ail  hazards.  The  modem  Ictinus  must  supply  the  design  for  the  new  Par- 
thenon,  "  ready  for  estimâtes,''  in  three  weeks  at  furthest  ;  and  the  unfinished 
study  is  perpetuated  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  with  ail  its  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  made  permanent  and  monumental,  Indeed,  ail  the  conditions 
of  life  in  this  country  encourage  the  architect  to  habits  rather  of  rapid  com- 
position than  of  study  and  reflection,  and  tend  to  make  of  his  occupation  rather 
a  business  than  a  fine  art,  The  "  strenuous  liberty  "  which  we  hâve  inherited 
involves  a  constant  and  often  harassino;  stru^sfle  for  existence.     Therefore  the 
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aim  of  the  arcliitect  is  to  multiplj  lus  opportunities  of  professional  -svork  to 
tlie  utmost  exteut,  liaving  iu  \k\x,  first,  liis  pecuniary  émoluments  of  course^ 
and,  second,  liis  art.  Under  thèse  circumstances  lie  lias  no  tiuie  to  review 
liis  studies  ;  lie  canuot  affordj  after  liis  first  sketches  are  made  and  his  work 
in  progress  of  routine  development  in  liis  office,  to  distrust  and  cliasten  liis 
favorite  motifs,  -witli  tlie  solicitude  and  patience  of  an  artist  aiming  at  per- 
fection like  tlie  Greek  ;  much  less,  having  discovered  on  reflectiou  a  new 
condition  in  his  problem  -which  woiild  enable  him  perhaps  to  raise  to  a  liigher 
plane  of  artistic  excellence  or  fitness  the  whole  sentiment  of  lus  vrovk,  to  throw 
aside  his  old  labors  and  begin  anew.  Tliis  costs  too  much.  If  the  products 
of  routine  and  of  conventionalitj  will  satisfy  liis  impatient  public,  lie  has 
the  strongest  impulse  under  the  circumstances  to  content  himself  witli  the 
superficial  appearance,  and  let  the  substance  of  art  go  for  tliose  who  can  afford 
it.     Art  is  a  mistress  who  is  won  by  no  such  partial  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  narrow  path  which  tliey  hâve  eliosen  for  themselves 
and  tlieir  peremptory  exclusions,  even  if  their  efforts  are  misdirected  in  the 
mamier  and  to  the  extent  which  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  niaintains,  there  pervades 
the  schools  of  Paris  an  atmosjihere  of  noble  dévotion  to  art.  ^Tliether  tins 
comes  from  the  inspiration  of  vénérable  traditions  and  monuments,  or  whether 
it  arises  from  a  condition  of  society  which  enables  respectability  to  be  main- 
tained  at  less  expense  and  thus  makes  money  less  indispensable  there  tlian  hère, 
—  whether  it  is  the  resuit  of  any  or  ail  of  thèse  causes,  the  spectacle  of  lives 
given  up  to  art  —  sncrificed,  from  the  mercantile  point  of  view  —  is  much 
more  common  T^dth  the  French  than  wirh  us.  It  would  be  impossible  of 
course,  even  if  it  were  désirable,  to  niake  a  Paris  —  even  a  Paris  of  art  —  in 
tliis  country.  Our  young  architects  may  go  to  Paris,  but  they  cannot  bring 
Paris  hère.  Cœliim  non  animam  mutant.  Yet,  to  compare  our  conditions 
of  life  as  they  affect  the  growth  of  artistic  feeling  with  those  pf  the  French 
or  English  is  useful  and  indeed  indispensable,  not  only  to  bring  us  to  our 
hearings,  and,  by  comparison  of  results,  to  save  us  from  the  common  siu  of 
complacency,  but  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  develop- 
ment of  distinctive  styles,  and  to  what  extent  thèse  distinctions  are  due  to 
natural  and  necessary  premises  on  the  one  hand  and  to  artificial  and  reraedi- 
able  causes  on  the  other.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  such 
comparison,  without  discovering  at  an  early  stage  that  our  state  of  society 
is  not  such  as  necessarily  to  inspire  the  arcliitect  with  high  thoughts,  or  to 
exact  from  him  that  serious  study  and  self-denial  without  which  there  can 
be  no  really  great  results.     Civilization  has  no  exponent  more  sensitive  than 
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architecture  ;  for  it  is  an  art  not  only  absolutelv  indispensable,  but  one 
wliieli  adapts  itseK  practically  and  sestlieticallv  to  tlie  condition  of  tliings 
amongst  Avliich  it  grows.  Of  course  individual  genius,  caprice,  or  invention 
finds  expression  in  it,  but  no  individuality  eau  control  it.  AVe  may  conceive 
of  the  production  of  a  j^erfect  "vrork  of  sculpture,  painting,  or  music,  or  a 
great  acliievement  of  literatnre,  in  the  midst  of  a  communitv  wliich  cannot 
appreciate  it  and  ^vlio  liad  nothing  -«hatever  to  do  Mith  giving  it  existence  ; 
but  an  architectural  T^ork,  luiless  it  is  avowedly  an  imitation  of  sonie  mon- 
ument which  has  received  the  stamp  of  historical  approval,  notwithstanding 
ail  the  origiaal  invention  wliich  the  architect  may  bestow  upon  it,  is  the  out- 
gro-^-th,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  prevailing  sentiment.  It  cannot  exist  without 
the  sympathy  of  the  people.  It  is  au  archive  of  history,  liavmg  its  birth  in 
necessity,  and  its  pecidiar  characteristics  in  the  conditions  of  life.  The  Ee- 
naissance  of  Italy,  France,  and  England  may  hâve  exhibited  individualities 
more  than  the  ancient  or  mediseval  styles,  but  it  was  created  respectively 
neither  by  Aniolfo  da  Lapo,  by  Pliilibert  Delorme,  nor  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  nor  yet  by  their  followers,  however  illustrious.  Their  works  were 
the  unconscious  expression  of  their  eras.  They  were  the  instruments,  and 
not  the  authors,  of  styles. 

To  the  sympathy  of  gênerons  culture  then  we  must  mainly  look  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  a  fitting  architectural  expression  of  our  time  and  place 
in  history  ;  professional  culture  and  professional  genius  wiU  eagerly  arise  under 
the  impulse  of  appréciation  to  meet  the  great  emergency  and  to  give  it  gram- 
matical utterance.  To  the  création  of  tliis  spirit  of  sympathy  therefore  this 
reproduction  of  the  earnest  work  of  an  illustrious  Frenchman  is  humbly  com- 
mended  and  dedicated  by 
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h 


M  H.\T  IS  B.VRBARISM  ?  Wn.4T  LS  ART  »  WHAT  ARE  THE  RELATIONS  OF  ART  TO  (  H  ILIZA- 
TIOX?  WHAT  ARE  THE  SOCIAL  COXDITIOXS  MOST  FAVORABLE  TO  THE  DEVEL0P3IEXT 
OF  ART? 

T  is  évident  tliat  at  certain  times  art  lias  been  devel- 
oped  with  singular  energy,  has  been  lionored,  ciilti- 
J]^  i^    vated,  and  beloved,  while  at  otbers  it  ha.s  fa  lien  into 
X^^^^v    indifférence,  ne2;lect,  or  even  contem])t.      It  is  cus- 
'p^'^,    tomary  to  divide  the  history  of  art,  accordiugly,  înto 
'^^   periods  of  glory  and  periods  of  barbarism.     But  it  is 
important  at  the  ontset  to  nnderstand  what  is  meant  by  barbarism. 

I  propose  to  prove  that  a  people  may  be  barbarous,  according  to 
our  modem  point  of  view,  —  tliat  is,  savage,  superstitions,  fanatical, 
witliout  order  or  System  in  any  of  its  movements,  governed  by  the 
most  imperfect  laws,  —  and  yet  possess  very  perfect  arts  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  nation  may  be  civilized  and  polished  to  the  very 
highest  degree,  organized  under  the  most  refined  philosophy,  and 
adorned  by  the  most  pohte  manners,  and  yet,  in  its  arts,  be  degraded 
or  even  barbarous. 

It  needs  no  argimient  to  show  that  barbarism,  in  the  sensé  of 
crnelty,  can  hâve  no  influence  over  the  arts  ;  for  history  afFords  but 
too  many  examples  of  the  prevalence  of  tliis  unhappy  instinct  of 
hmnan  nature  among  people  who  hâve  brought  the  arts  to  the  very 
highest  degree  of  development.  Thus,  while  the  Greeks  were  build- 
ing the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  they  were  plunged  in  ail  the  cruelties 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  while  the  Romans  were  spreading  their 
civilization  over  the  hnown  world,  and  enriching  their  most  distant 
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possessions  witli  monimients  of  admirable  skill,  they  amusecl  tlieiu- 
selves  with  mortal  combats  between  slaves  who  had  no  cause  for 
miitiial  liatred,  and  systematically  gratified  tlie  savage  curiosity  of  an 
idle  populace  by  casting  liuman  beings  to  be  devom-ed  by  tlie  wild 
beasts  of  tlie  cii'cus.  And  in  later  tiiiies,  wliile  Cluistians  were  cov- 
erinç-  tlie  East  and  West  witli  tlie  most  inimitable  works  of  art,  tliev 
were  slaughtering  and  burning  one  anotber  at  the  stake  for  niere  dif- 
férence of  opinion  on  a  dognia  or  on  tlie  interprétation  of  a  text. 
Wliile  Versailles  and  tlie  Invalides  were  in  process  of  érection,  in  tlie 
iiiidst  of  a  truly  Augustan  era  of  poets  and  artists,  tlie  courts  of  jus- 
tice of  the  seventeentli  centm*y  were  still  barbarously  sending  to 
the  stake  knaves  or  fools  wlio  called  themselves  sorcerers. 

We  can  tlierefore  at  once  disembarrass  om*  discussion  of  the  word 
harharous  in  tliis  sensé,  and  consider  it  only  in  its  broader  signifi- 
cation of  nncivilized. 

I  propose  to  show  that,  when  we  would  compare  the  condition  of 
art  at  différent  periods  of  the  moral  and  political  history  of  iiian,  the 
question  involved  is  not  whether  tliis  or  that  period  was  more  or  less 
civihzed  than  another,  but  whether  it  was  distinguished  for  qualifies 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  development  of  art. 

It  is  évident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  différent  branches  of  civi-. 
lization  do  not  ail  keep  pace  one  with  another  in  tlieir  progress. 
Institutions,  politics,  science,  letters,  arts,  do  not  develop  together  ; 
otherwise,  oiu  institutions,  our  government,  our  scientific  discoveries, 
being  in  advance  of  tliose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  example, 
our  modem  dranias  should  be  better  than  the  tragédies  and  comédies 
of  Racine  and  Mohère,  and  om-  painters  should  leavc  far  behind  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy  ;  for  Julius  IL  did  not 
travel  on  a  railroad,  nor  did  Charles  V.  hâve  an  electric  telegraph  by 
which  to  transmit  lus  orders  to  ail  the  provinces  of  his  vast  empire. 
Art,  above  ail,  cannot  be  measm-ed  by  any  sucli  symbols  of  material 
progress  and  prosperitv.  It  lias  its  own  value,  which  may  be  recog- 
nized,  not  in  its  surroimdings,  but  in  its  oavu  truthfulness. 

We  ail  know  that  nations,  like  men,  are  nearer  absolute  barbarism  in 
their  infancy  than  when  fully  civilized  or  matured,  and  that  they  re- 
lapse info  barbarism  Avhen  the  macliinery  which  combined  and  brought 
into  harmonious  relations  theù-  varions  parts  is  worn  ouf,  just  as  the 
old  man,  whose  organs  hâve  ceased  to  perform  their  functions  with 
regularitv,  ftills  into  his  second  childhood.     Everv  era  of  art  lias  in 
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like  maiiner  its  iiifancy,  its  moment  of  matm'ity,  that  inappréciable 
interval  between  progress  and  décline,  and  its  old  âge  ;  but  in  thèse 
révolutions  it  never  becomes  barbarous  so  long  as  it  remains  true  to 
itself.  Its  infancy  is  an  anticipation,  its  old  âge  is  a  memory  of  its 
maturer  perfections.  But  wlien  art  studiously  conceals  or  carelessly 
disregards  tlie  principles  on  wliicli  it  is  based  or  the  practical  neces- 
sities  it  is  intended  to  satisfy  ;  wlien  it  yielcls  to  the  fantastic  caprices 
of  Fashion  ;  when  it  has  become  a  mère  plaything  for  a  scliool  of 
artists,  wlio  act  from  impulse  or  custom  and  not  from  reason  ;  and 
when,  reflecting  no  longer  the  manners  of  a  people,  no  longer  pliant 
to  ail  the  uses  and  degrees  of  life,  it  has  become  a  mère  matter  of 
luxury  to  the  few  and  an  affair  of  simple  curiosity  and  wonder  to  the 
many,  —  then  it  lias  ceased  to  be  true  art  and  has  indeed  relapsed 
into  barbarism. 

But  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  truth  nothing  is  more  important 
than  to  deline  ternis.  Let  us  understand  what  Art  is  ;  for  very 
many  talk  about  art  without  any  real  knowledge  of  their  subject. 
There  are  extant,  indeed,  many  epigrammatic  and  sententious  défini- 
tions, whose  only  nierit  consists  in  displaying  the  sagacity  of  their 
authors,  and  which  are  understood  only  by  those  who  are  as  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  the  authors  themselves.  I  shall  aifect  no  such 
brevity. 

In  the  ^liddle  Ages  there  were  seven  "  libéral  arts  "  ;  but  to-day, 
with  ail  due  respect  to  the  collèges  and  schools  of  exact  learning  and 
moral  philosophy,  most  of  thèse  "  libéral  arts  "  must  be  regarded  as 
sciences.  Let  it  be  understood  that  by  the  arts  we  refer  onlv  to 
Music,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting.  AVe  place  them 
in  this  order  because  men  uttered  sounds  before  they  built  houses, 
built  houses  before  carving  them,  and  carved  before  painting  them  ; 
for  only  a  sharp  flint  was  recpiired  to  carve  wood  or  sandstone,  but 
to  extract  colors  from  vegetables  and  minerais  and  to  appl}^  them 
where  needed  implied  a  course  of  reasoning  and  observation  involv- 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  study.  This  order  is  adopted,  not 
because  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  our  définition,  but  because  it  is 
convenient  and  rational.  As  for  poetry  and  pantomime,  they  are 
necessarily  akin  to  Music.  Thèse  four  arts  are  brothers  :  the  first 
two,  Music  and  Architecture,  are  twins  ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that, 
unlike  Sculpture  and  Painting,  they  do  not  obtain  their  origin  from 
the  imitation  of  natural  objects. 
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There  are  certain  natiiral  desires  whicli,  to  be  gratifiée!,  express 
themselves  in  a  manner  suggested  bv-certain  instincts  of  the  soûl, — 
instincts  which  a  long  observation  finally  converts  into  rules.  »  Thns, 
man  very  soon  discovered  tliat  language  and  signs  were  not  suffi- 
cient  to  manifest  ail  his  ideas  ;  lie  sought  to  move  liis  fellows  by 
giving  to  his  voice  certain  inflections,  certain  cadences,  a  rliythm,  to 
convey  lus  tliouglit  more  vividly.  Children  are  not  tanglit  tlie  art 
of  intonation,  yet,  whether  born  in  Paris  or  Pékin,  they  sponta- 
neously  express  their  desires  or  sentiments  by  a  pecnliar  stress  or 
rhythm  of  sounds,  and  tliese  they  assist  by  appropriate  and  natmal 
gestiires,  understood  by  ail.  Hère  we  hâve  already  a  form  of  art. 
Animais  hâve  no  pantomime  to  give  additional  meaning  to  their 
cries,  which  at  most  can  express  only  immédiate  and  personal  sensa- 
tions, such  as  joy,  grief,  terror,  anger.  Man  alone  foresees,  hopes, 
remembers,  and,  at  his  will,  his  voice  gives  just  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ment which  lie  desires  to  share  with  his  fellows,  though  the  cause  or 
object  of  his  foresight,  his  hope,  or  his  memory  may,  until  then,  hâve 
been  unknown  to  his  hearers.  Yet,  if  he  says  to  a  crowd  of  a  hun- 
dred  men,  "  The  enemy  is  sacking  yoiu-  homes  and  slaughtering 
your  familles,"  in  the  same  tone  with  which  he  would  say,  "  Come 
to  supper,"  no  one  would  move.  But  if  his  tones  agrée  with  his 
words,  if  thèse  tones  are  aided  by  a  natural  gesture,  evidently  in- 
spired  by  the  consciousness  of  imminent  danger,  he  would  at  once 
arouse  the  sympathy  and  indignation  of  his  audience. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  careful  considération, 
that  this  primitive  form  of  art  will  act  far  more  surely  on  primitive 
than  on  highly  civilized  men  :  the  latter  Avould  reason  ;  however 
pathetic  your  accent,  however  expressive  your  voice,  however  true 
and  terrible  your  gesture,  they  would  say,  without  alloAving  them- 
.  selves  to  be  overcome  by  the  art  which  you  hâve  put  into  yom*  tones 
and  yoiu-  movements,  "  Whence  comes  this  improbable  ncAvs  ?  " 

From  the  art  of  tones  to  melody  the  road  is  short,  and  INlrsic  is 
born.  Let  us  now  examine  architecture,  to  which  we  hâve  given  the 
second  rank  of  antiquity. 

To  build  a  hut  with  the  branches  of  a  tree  is  not  art,  it  is  simply 
the  fulfilment  of  a  natural  need  ;  but  to  excavate  a  dwelling  in  a 
sandstone  cliff,  to  divide  the  vaults  into  apartments  of  varions  sizes 
to  accommodate  the  number  or  occupations  of  the  household  ;  cau- 
tiously  to  leave  pillars  to  support  the  ceiling  ;  to  give  to  the  caps  of 
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thèse  pillars  a  greater  bearing  surface,  to  avoid  danger  from  tlie  over- 
hanging  rock  resting  upon  isolated  points  of  support  ;  then  gradually 
to  cover  thèse  walls  and  pillars,  left  from  the-  original  mass,  with  in- 
cisions, signs,  destined  to  préserve  the  memorv  of  an  event,  the  birth 
of  a  child,  the  death  of  a  father  or  a  wife,  a  victory  over  an  enemy,  — 
this  again  is  art. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  to  prove  that  music,  together  with 
poetry  and  pantomime,  whicli  are  its  derivatives,  and  architectm'e,  are 
the  only  arts  in  which  primitive  man  developed  certain  créative  fac- 
ulties  of  his  nature,  in  his  désire  to  propagate  his  ideas,  to  préserve 
his  recollections  or  share  his  hopes,  by  associating  with  them  a  soimd 
or  a  form. 

Sculpture  and  painting  are  to  architectiu-e  what  pantomime  and 
poetry  are  to  music  ;  that  is  to  say,  derivatives,  necessary  consé- 
quences. 

A  man  more  intelligent  and  stronger  than  his  neighbors  lias  slain 
a  lion  ;  he  suspends  its  skin  before  the  door  of  the  cave  which  he 
inhabits.  The  lion's  skin  is  destroyed  ;  he  carves  in  the  stone,  as 
well  as  he  can,  something  which  resembles  a  lion,  so  that  his  chil- 
dren  and  his  neighbors  may  préserve  forever  the  memory  of  his 
strength  and  com-age.  But  he  wishes  that  this  sign  shall  be  seen 
from  afar,  shall  attract  attention.  He  has  noticed  that  red,  among 
ail  colors,  is  the  most  brilliant  ;  so  he  daubs  his  sculptm'ed  lion  with 
red.  By  this  it  is  intended  to.say,  "This  is  the  house  of  the  brave 
man  who  knows  hoAv  to  défend  himself  and  his  propertv."  This  is 
art  ;  it  exists  hère  entire,  complète,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  per- 
fect  the  manner  of  exécution.  By  and  by  our  primitive  hero  dies  ; 
his  relatives  excavate  in  the  rock  a  room  in  which  to  deposit  his 
remains,  then  outside  they  carve  a  man  fighting  with  a  lion  ;  the 
figure  of  the  man  must  be  large,  that  of  the  lion  small,  for  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  wish  that  the  passers-by  should  know  that  their 
father,  their  husband,  was  a  valiant  man.  Certainly,  a  little  man 
who  kills  a  great  lion  is  more  courageous  than  a  great  man  who  kills 
a  little  lion  ;■  but  this  is  a  complex  idea,  which  does  not  enter  into 
the  mind  of  the  primitive  artist.  In  ail  the  antique  sculptured  mon- 
uments of  India  and  even  of  Egypt,  the  conqueror  is  represented  as 
colossal,  while  his  enemies,  whom  he  defeats,  are  pigmies. 

In  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter 's  at  Rome,  Bernini  has  placed  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Constantine,  —  a  man  Avho  hung  his  father-in-law. 
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stranglecl  liis  hrotlier-in-law,  biitcliered  liis  nepliew,  decapitated  his 
oldest  son,  and  drowned  his  wiîe  in  a  batli  ;  wlio  gave  iip  to  Avild 
beasts  ail  tlie  Frankisli  chiefs  whom  lie  conquered  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  fînished  lus  career  by  destroying  the  last  remains  of 
tlie  institutions  of  antique  Rome,  never  to  rise  again. 

Now  the  red  lion  carved  on  the  door  of  the  barbarian,  or  the  com- 
bat represented  on  his  toiiib,  is  more  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples  of  art  tlian  this  statue  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  set  up  in  the 
vestibule  of  a  Christian  churcli  :  the  lion  may  be  a  shapeless  image, 
the  statue  of  Constantine  an  admirable  work  ;  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question,  exécution  being  foreign  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples  of  art.  But  when  a  privilegcd  people,  while  religiously  pre- 
serving  thèse  essential  and  immutable  principles,  adds  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  tlie  power  of  expressing  it  in  visible  forms,  we  can  then 
indeed  say,  "  Behold  an  artistic  people  !  " 

Now  such  a  people  once  existed  in  a  corner  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Yet,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  Athenians  (to  Avhom  we  refer) 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  capricious  of  nations  ;  to  us 
their  unstable  institutions  were  barbarous  ;  with  respect  to  admin- 
istration tlieir  ideas  were  vague  and  impracticable  ;  they  were  per- 
fidious  ;  the  populace  were  envions  and  greedy  ;  their  leaders  were 
often  tricky  and  corrupt  ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  power  of  steaiii,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  railroad  :  but,we  niust 
confess,  their  orators,  their  poets,  their  philosophers,  their  architects, 
and  their  sculptors  remain  superior  to  ail  tliat  the  most  civilized 
epochs  hâve  been  able  to  produce.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ideas  of  this  people  concerning  the  structure  of  the  hunian  body  were 
incomplète  as  compared  with  our  oAvn  ;  anatomical  science  was  less 
cultivated  in  the  tinie  of  Pericles  than  in  our  day,  and  we  are  not 
informed  that  Athens  possessed  any  amphithéâtres  of  dissection; 
yet  how  does  it  happen  that  Greek  statuary  is  universally  ad- 
niitted  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  subséquent  âge  ?  The  govern- 
ing  machine  of  our  modem  civilization  is  evidently  more  complète 
and  better  organized  than  that  which  dirécted  the  primitive  civiliza- 
tions  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  Archipelego.  Yet  the  I/iad  and  the 
Odyssey  occupy  a  position  above  any  other  poeiiis  of  the  past  or  prés- 
ent. Thus  art  has  no  vital  connection  either  with  civilization,  sci- 
ence, or  politics. 
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If  it  is  well  established,  therefore,  that  the  nature,  and  not  the 
degree,  of  civilization  produces  works  of  art,  we  miist  at  once  conclude 
no  longer  to  confound  the  advance  of  civilization  or  the  industrial 
arts  with  the  advance  of  the  fine  arts  ;  we  must  be  content  to  judge 
of  the  latter  without  regard  to  the  laws,  the  préjudices,  the  customs, 
more  or  less  barbarous,  of  the  people  among  wliom  tliey  may  be 
developed,  and  nnist  not  infer  that,  because  a  nation  is  superstitions, 
fanatical,  disordered,  its  arts  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  those 
of  anotlier  nation  whicli  is  libéral,  polished  and  well  governed  ;  we 
must  unlearn  our  habituai  contempt  for  the  arts  of  uncivilized  peoples 
or  periods,  and  bear  in  mind  that  sucli  arts,  however  despised,  may  in 
ail  the  essentials  be  far  superior  to  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  and  to  follow  with  scrupulous  vénération. 

An  architectui'al  student  who  dévotes  himself  to  the  examination 
of  the  arts  of  any  period  of  social  barbarism  is  no  more  open  to  the 
reproach  of  entertaining  a  désire  to  rétrograde  towards  sucli  barba- 
rism than  are  those  who  seek  for  inspiration  among  the  arts  of  any 
other  anterior  period,  from  those  of  the  Indians  to  those  of  Louis 
XV.  ;  for  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  contend  that  our  social  state  is  not 
superior  to  the  civilizations  of  antiquity,  of  the  ]\liddle  Ages,  or  of  the 
last  three  centmies.  AVe  must  Ije  consistent.  It  would  seem  that 
the  arts  eitlier  accompany,  step  by  step,  the  material  and  moral  pro- 
gress  of  civilization,  and  that  we  hâve,  therefore,  attained  the  moment 
of  their  greatest  glory,  as  om'  civilization  is  superior  to  ail  that  lias 
gone  before  us,  and  we  must  regard  as  relatively  barbarous  ail  an- 
terior arts  ;  or  the  arts  are  quite  independent  of  the  moral  and 
material  state  of  civilization,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  guide  to 
préférence  of  one  expression  of  art  over  anotlier  is  each  man's  indi- 
vidiial  taste  or  caprice.  But  botli  of  thèse  conclusions  are  false.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  exact  notion  of  the  relative  nature  of  anterior  arts, 
we  must  judge  them  according  to  certain  laws,  whose  origin  we 
shall  presently  hâve  occasion  to  indicate,  —  laAvs  which  are  pecuhar  to 
those  arts,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  social  state  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  hâve  been  developed. 

AVe,  more  than  any  other  people  of  the  civilized  world,  are  the 
creatiu'es  of  conventionalities  ;  we  live  for  centuries  on  vulgar 
phrases  ;  we  accept,  as  undisputed  and  indisputable  facts,  certain 
sapngs,  lightly  uttered  by  some  man  of  wit  completely  ignorant  of 
the  study  or  the  practice  of  art,  and  repeated  through  many  indiffèr- 
ent générations. 
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Thus,  there  are  in  France  certain  ideas,  like  words  corrupted  Iw 
nurses,  which  are  mechanically  repeated  for  âges,  and  no  one  seeks 
to  arrive  at  their  true  sensé.  Bnt  when  presently  there  cornes  a 
man  who  says  to  the  people,  "  You  deceive  yom*selves  ;  you  give 
to  this  Word  a  sensé  wliich  does  not  belong  to  it  ;  examine  its  ety- 
mology,  restore  its  true  meaning,  and  tlius  improve  its  usefulness 
and  free  yoiirselves  from  the  imputation  of  ignorantly  uttering  words 
without  knowing  their  vahie,"  at  once  every  one  is  ready  to  crv 
"  Anathema  "  to  this  corrupter  of  youth,  who  questions  things  which 
hâve  been  consecrated  by  centuries.  Protest  as  he  may  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  the  reaUty  of  his  claims  ;  invoke  common  sensé 
as  he  may,  and  furnish  the  most  indisputable  proofs,  —  still  "Anath- 
ema." Two  centuries  a^o  thev  would  hâve  burned  him  and  his  books; 
now,  as  neither  men  nor  books  are  biu"ned,  he  is  merely  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  or  at  least  a  troublesome  fellow,  a  meddhng  busy- 
body.  He  has  endeavored  to  restore  a  misunderstood  word  to  its 
true  meaning  ;  he  is  therefore  charged  with  seeking  to  change  the 
language  and  drag  it  back  into  barbnrism.  He  has  striven  to  har- 
monize  speech  with  reason  ;  so  he  is  stigmatized  as  one  trying  to 
make  people  talk  as  men  talked  six  or  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

Now  it  needs  but  a  httle  dispassionate  reflection  to  set  forever  at 
rest  the  unprofitable  disputes  which  in  hke  manner  divide  and  dis- 
tract the  reahn  of  art.  Every  one  has  jumped  at  a  conchision  on  this 
subject;  every  one  has  adopted  some  conventional  notion,  and  is 
impatient  of  any  change.  In  support  of  thèse  ideas  a  hundred  pages 
are  written,  when  only  one  is  needed  to  prove  them  wrong.  Scahger 
says  that  every  Avar  arises  from  a  faidt  of  grammar  ;  and  so,  as  re- 
gards art,  it  may  be  said  that  ail  disputes  arise  from  the  want  of  a 
définition. 

Art  is  a  fountain  of  instinctive  émotion  reaching  the  soûl  of  man 
by  varions  channels.  Thus,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  musician,  the 
architect,  the  sculptor  or  painter,  ail  alike  artists,  may  each  in  his 
own  language  utter  the  same  sentiment,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
arouse  the  same  émotion  in  the  heart  of  him  who  hears  or  sees. 
Thèse  varions  forms  of  art  appeal  to  the  sensés,  and  the  sensés,  in 
différent  ways,  arouse  the  same  séries  of  ideas.  For  example,  the 
appearance  of  grief,  the  accent  of  grief,  and  the  représentation  or 
imitation  of  grief,  create  the  same  sentiment,  pity.  It  is  important 
to  understand,  however,  that  there  are  certain  ideas,  such  as  those  of 
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philosophv  and  metaplivsics,  Avhicli  are  completely  foreign  to  art 
proper,  whose  peculiar  domain  in  the  lieart  is  emotional.  Every  one 
can  readily  understand  the  real  object  of  art  by  referring  to  his 
own  expérience.  For  there  can  be  no  one  wlio,  at  least  once  in  his 
hfe,  whether  by  the  words  of  a  poet  or  the  notes  of  a  mnsician,  the 
aspect  of  a  monument,  a  statue,  or  a  pictiu-e,  has  not  been  thrilled  by 
a  pecuhar  émotion,  has  not  been  subdued  perhaps  by  a  SMnpathetic 
sadness,  elated  by  an  unexpected  sensation  of  joy  or  hope,  av:eà  by 
some  new  sentiment  of  grandeiu-,  or  filled  with  gratiiied  pride.  It 
vrould  even  seem  that  the  fm-ther  the  arts  are  removed  from  imitation 
of  nature,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  touch  certain  inward  chords  of 
the  soûl  with  lasting  and  profound  émotion.  The  accent  or  trick  of 
an  orator,  a  gesture  even,  a  musical  phrase,  a  monument,  niay  in- 
stinctively  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  or  thrill  the  nerves  with  indescrib- 
able  sensations.  The  sentiment  thus  aroused  by  one  of  the  varions 
expressions  of  art  is  oiir  artistic  instinct. 

Let  us  analyze  tins  sentiment  ;  let  us  examine  one  by  one  thèse 
secret  fibres  of  the  soûl  so  sensitive  to  the  appeal  of  art. 

Natm-al  phenomena  produce  on  our  minds,  through  the  sensés, 
certain  impressions  quite  distinct  from  the  direct  physical  effect  of 
such  phenomena.  Thus  a  perfume  may  recall  to  our  minds  a  per- 
son,  an  event,  a  place.  If  the  répétition  of  a  mère  accessory  and 
pm-ely  physical  sensation  like  that  of  smell  can  bring  us  back  to  a 
certain  moral  situation  associated  with  a  pre^dous  expérience  of  the 
same  sensation,  it  is  because  there  hâve  been  unconsciouslv  estab- 
lished  within  us  intimate  relations  between  the  sensés  and  om'  imagi- 
nation. The  noise  of  the  sea,  the  murmuring  of  the  wind.  the  ris- 
ing  or  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  aspect  of  a  précipitons  landscape 
or  of  a  green  meadow,  obscm-ity,  light,  awaken  in  the  soûl  of  nian 
moral  sensations,  a  certain  abnonnal  élévation  of  thought,  which.  in 
default  of  another  word,  we  call  poetic.  Thèse  sensations  OAve  their 
existence  to  the  fact  that  to  a  purely  physical  impression  produced 
from  without  are  joined  ideas  which  we  dérive  from  within.  Thus 
the  roaring  of  the  billows  is  a  noise  with  whose  cause  we  are  famil- 
iar  ;  why,  then,  do  we  listen  to  it  for  hours  ?  VThy  does  it  create  in 
om*  minds  a  peculiar  impression,  which  is  not  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  im- 
patience, nor  weariness  ?  Because  this  grand  harraony  arouses  certain 
sentiments  which  are  lying,  as  it  were,  dormant  in  the  soûl.  But 
suppose  art,  through  the  lano:uage  of  the  musician,  recalls  to  oiu- 
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minds  the  liarmony  of  the  "s^'aves  ;  instinctively  the  thouglits  wbich 
occupied  us  when  on  the  sea-sliore  once  more  arise,  once  more  we 
seem  to  beliold  the  immense  océan,  and  again  to  breathe  in  the  fresh 
smell  of  the  beach  ;  the  same  poetic  émotions  elevate  and  hll  the 
soûl.  Every  branch  of  art  exercises  a  similar  power,  and  every  artist 
in  his  own  sphère  can  conunand  an  equal  range  of  thought. 

But  we  see  the  océan  and  hear  the  noise  of  its  waters  ;  we  there- 
fore  comprehend  by  what  artifices  the  artist  who  appeals  to  the  eye 
or  addresses  himself  to  the  ear  can,  each  one  in  his  own  lanijuase, 
recall  the  effect  produced  by  the  sea  upon  the  sensés,  and  by  the 
sensés  upon  the  mind.  But  we  cannot  hear  the  sun  rise  ;  how,  then, 
can  a  symphony  create  in  the  mind  the  same  sensations  which  are 
produced  by  this  daily  phenomenon  ?  AVhy  do  we  say,  every  day, 
"  This  bit  of  music  is  of  ravishing  brightness,  • — that  is  sombre  and 
fills  the  heart  with  glooni  "  ?  How  can  sounds  be  bright  or  som- 
bre ?  But  they  are  so  ;  unhappy  they  who  cannot  sympathize  with 
the  reality  of  this  paradox  in  the  language  of  the  arts. 

Let  a  man  enter  a  low  but  extensive  crypt,  sustained  by  numerous 
short  and  massive  pillars  :  though  he  can  walk  and  breathe  there  at 
his  ease,  he  will  lowcr  his  head  ;  only  sad  thoughts  and  serions  images 
will  présent  themselves  to  his  mind  ;  he  will  expérience  a  sort  of 
inward  oppression,  a  yearning  for  hght  and  air.  Let  the  same  man 
enter  a  structure  whose  vauked  ceihng  soars  far  aloft,  a  temple  in- 
imdatcd  with  air  and  light  :  he  will  raise  his  eyes,  he  will  seem 
to  dilate  with  the  ideas  of  grandem*  which  at  once  possess  his 
imagination.  Hère  is  a  phenomenon  which  any  one  can  observe 
for  himself. 

AVatch  those  who  enter  a  low,  dim  apartment  ;  they  will  not  at  first 
direct  their  eyes  towards  the  roof,  though  so  near  to  them,  hoAvever 
richly  it  may  be  adorned;  but  you  behold  their  attention  attracted 
horizontally,  then  dropped  to  the  pavement.  If  you  do  not  warn 
them,  they  will  leave  the  room  without  knowing  whether  the  vault  is 
decorated  or  plain.  See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  who  enters 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  from  the  very  threshold  his  eyes 
are  at  once  attracted  towards  that  immense  dôme  which  croAvns  the 
structure.  The  pillars  of  the  church  are  covered.  with  marble  ;  mag- 
nificent  tombs  adorn  the  walls  ;  he  does  not  see  them,  but,  advan- 
cing,  he  seeks  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  enormous  cupola.  You 
must  repeatedly  admonish  him  that  he  is  jostUng  against  sculpture, 
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that  iie  is  walking  iipon  porphyry,  ère  his  attention  is  withcbawn 
to  objects  near  enough  to  enable  their  value  to  be  exactly  appre- 
ciatecl.  Long  horizontal  lines,  vaults  low  or  elevated,  an  apartment 
sombre  or  brilliant,  thus  awaken  in  tlie  liuman  soûl  very  différent 
sensations.  Tliis  is  natural,  simple,  and  everjbody  can  understand 
it.  But  the  human  mind  is  complcx  ;  by  nieans  of  an  inward 
faculty  whose  machinery  we  do  not  comprehend,  it  establishes  cer- 
tain relations  between  appearances,  sounds,  and  ideas,  —  relations 
whicli,  however  strange  tliey  may  be,  are  none  the  less  real,  since 
we  see  them  confessed  by  every  individual  of  a  crowd,  gathered  at 
tlie  same  place  and  at  the  same  moment.  Thus  (for  we  must  refer 
only  to  the  most  common  phenomena  if  Ave  would  be  miderstood), 
wliy  does  the  minor  toiie  in  music  awaken  différent  ideas  from 
the  major  tone?  We  may  say  that  there  are  in  ail  arts  a  minor 
and  a  major  tone,  and  hence  the  infinité  détails  which  constitute 
each  one  of  the  arts. 

A  blind  man  was  asked  if  he  had  any  idea  of  redness.  "  Yes," 
replied  he,  "  red  is  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

There  is,  then,  an  intimate  mutual  relation  between  the  expres- 
sions of  the  varions  arts,  because,  as  we  hâve  seen,  thèse  expressions 
are  drawn  from  the  same  source,  and  no  nation  can  be  truly  artistic 
which  does  not  equally  comprehend  ail.  So  an  architect  who,  in 
listening  to  an  air  or  a  poem,  in  beholding  a  pièce  of  sculpture  or 
a  painting,  is  not  moved  as  deeply  as  wlien  he  examines  a  monu- 
ment, is  no  artist  in  the  highest  sensé  of  the  term  ;  he  is  but  a 
practitioner  :  it  is  the  same  with  the  musician,  the  poet,  the  painter, 
and  the  sculptor.  Indeed,  thèse  relations  between  the  différent 
fibres  of  the  soûl,  thus  deeply  affected  by  the  arts,  are  so  intimate 
that  ail  men,  and,  above  ail,  primitive  men,  children,  hâve  recourse 
to  metaphor  when  they  wish  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  others. 

When  we  contemplate  a  nation  Avhich  has  expressed  the  highest 
idéal  of  immortal  beauty  in  forms  or  phases  the  memory  of  which 
has  corne  down  to  us  through  the  âges,  though  we  now  can  hardly 
comprehend  them,  we  may  be  siu"e  that  such  great  results  were 
brought  about  by  the  perfect  mutual  harmony  of  its  music,  its  archi- 
tecture, its  sculpture,  its  painting,  and  its  poetry,  ail  inspired  Iw  the 
same  impulse  and  ail  contributing  to  the  same  end.  The  people  who 
first  comprehended  and  realized  the  full  power  of  this  harmony 
invented  the  théâtre,  which  is  the  most  complète  expression  of  this 
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unity  of  ail  the  arts.  Hence  among  ail  nations  endowed  witli  tlie 
sentiment  of  art  the  théâtre  lias  become  one  of  the  most  indispensa- 
ble necessities. 

Bold  indeed  was  he  who  first  ventured  upon  this  orchestral  union 
of  music,  poetry,  architectm-e,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the  ancient 
théâtre,  that  together  they  might  produce  on  the  multitude  a  har- 
monious  sentiment,  a  homogeneous  émotion  (if  I  may  use  such  a 
Word)  ;  who  dared  to  develop  out  of  thèse  varions  éléments  of  art  a 
symphony,  as  it  were,  in  which  each  of  them  should  utter  at  a  given 
moment  a  melodious  and  complète  accord  !  To  what  great  results 
was  this  temerity  developed  among  the  Greeks  !  How  thoroughly 
was  this  artistic  concord  understood,  and  what  émotions  it  awakened 
in  the  midst  of  that  accomplished  people  ! 

But  thèse  concerts  of  the  arts  with  ail  their  effects  upon  the  mul- 
titude were  repeated  in  a  later  day.  The  ^liddle  Ages  were  not 
ignorant  of  this  cloâe  mutual  relation  existing  between  the  varions 
forms  of  art,  when  they  built  theh-  chm-ches,  in  which  the  architec- 
tm-e, the  imposing  cérémonies,  the  music,  the  sculj)ture,  the  painting, 
the  voice  of  the  orator,  seemed  to  direct  ail  soûls  to  the  sanie  thouglit. 
If  anticpiity  possessed  this  scenic  power  in  an  exalted  degree,  the 
mediaeval  period,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  no  less  richly  en- 
dowed. 

Thus,  then,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  art  must  be  regarded 
as  an  indivisible  unity,  assuming  différent  forms  to  act  upon  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  when  thèse  différent  forms  are  placed  in  concord 
at  the  same  place  and  time,  when,  actuated  by  the  same  inspiration, 
they  employ  the  method  peculiar  to  each  to  move  the  sensés,  they 
produce  the  most  vivid  and  lasting  émotion  which  thinking  beings 
can  -expérience. 

I  still  retain,  distinct  and  fresh  in  my  mind,  the  recollection  of  a 
childish  émotion,  though  the  circumstance  which  I  am  about  to 
relate  occurred  at  a  time  the  impressions  of  which  are  usually  of  the 
vaguest  charactcr.  I  was  often  confided  to  the  care  of  an  old  do- 
mestic,  who  led  me  to  walk  wherever  his  fancy  dictated.  One  day 
lie  took  me  into  the  chiu-ch  of  Notre  Dame,  carrying  me  in  his  arms, 
for  the  crowd  was  great.  j\Iy  attention  was  attracted  by  the  glass  of 
the  soutli  rose-window,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrated, 
colored  by  the  most  radiant  hues.  I  still  seem  to  see  the  spot  where 
we  were  stopped  by  the  crowd.     Suddenly  the  grand  organs  broke 
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into  miisic  ;  to  me,  it  was  tlie  rose  before  my  eyes  which  sang.  My 
old  guide  souglit  iii  vain  to  undeceive  me;  under  tins  impression, 
more  and  more  lively  Avhen  I  imagined  that  sucli  panels  of  glass 
prodnced  tlie  grave  tones,  and  sucli  otliers  uttered  the  high  and 
piercing  ones,  I  was  seized  witli  sucli  great  terror  tliat  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  take  me  ont.  It  seems,  tlierefore,  that  it  is  not  éducation 
alone  wliicli  establislies  within  us  thèse  intimate  relations  between 
the  varions  expressions  of  art. 

The  epochs  which  hâve  been  so  favored  by  Heaven  as  to  be  able  thns 
to  express  the  varions  language  of  true  art,  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  most  precious  iïi  the  history  of  the  human  niind.  The  duration 
of  such  an  epoch  may  be  brief  ;  but  tins  detracts  no  more  from  its 
value  than  the  transient  life  of  a  flower  injm-es  the  quality  of  its  per- 
fume,  the  vivacity  of  its  colors,  or  the  admirable  purity  of  its  petals. 

We  hâve  many  misunderstandings  concerning  the  word  "  art  "  to  get 
rid  of;  it  must  1)6  understood  that  in  speaking  of  art  we  do  not 
refer  to  such  arts  as  that  of  the  veterinary  siu"geon  or  that  of  verify- 
ing  dates.  In  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  we  hâve  forgotten 
its  origin  and  real  meaning  ;  for  art  is  well  ])orn,  but  readily  falls 
into  bad  company.  We  must  rest  upon  the  principle  that  art,  like 
morahty  and  reason,  is  a  distinct  definite  unit//.  Institutions  are 
différent  and  variable  ;  but  among  ail  nations,  whatever  their  insti- 
tutions, morality  and  the  exercise  of  the  facnlty  of  reason  are  invari- 
able; ail  men  are  born  barbarous,  but  apt  to  comprehend  the 
immutable  rules  of  morality,  apt  to  reason  and  avail  themselves  of 
their  reasoning  powers  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  self-defence, 
and  possession,  enjoyment,  life.  Thèse  three  faculties  of  compre- 
hending  art,  of  teaching  and  practising  morality,  of  acting  intelli- 
gently,  are  peculiar  to  man. 

A  dog  makes  no  distinction  between  a  stone  post  and  a  statue, 
between  a  pictiu-e  of  Titian  and  a  curtain  ;  and  if  Greek  birds 
hâve  ever  picked  at  grapes  painted  on  a  panel,  it  is  because  such 
birds  were  not  made  like  those  of  our  day.  If,  as  is  pretended, 
Alexander's  horse  neighed  on  beholding  the  portrait  of  his  master,  it 
was  because  Alexander's  horse  was  more  than  an  animal.  But  there  . 
is  no  Savage  who  will  not  see  in  a  statue  the  représentation  of  a  being 
with  whom  he  is  familiar  ;  yet  the  savage  Avill  make  no  distinction 
between  a  statue  by  Phidias  and  a  stone  carved  in  rude  semblance 
of  a  human  being. 
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The  savage  attaches  to  such  an  image  an  idea  completely  foreign 
to  its  value  as  a  pièce  of  handiwork.  As  a  chilcl  he  has  been  told, 
"  This  coarsely  carved  block  is  the  god  who  présides  over  combats, 
who  will  gi\e  you  victory  over  yoiir  enemies  if  you  bring  fruits  to 
him  every  day."  This  block,  however  shapeless,  becomes  in  his 
eyes  a  superior  being  ;  he  attributes  to  it  sentiments,  he  fears  it,  he 
sees  it  in  his  dreams  and  in  his  combats,  his  imagination  endows  it 
with  passions.  If  the  savage  is  an  Indian  or  an  Egyptian,  soon  he 
desires  that  this  imaginary  form  shonld  be  materialized.  To  this 
end,  why  should  he  seek  to  imitate  the  natm-al  forms  around  him  ? 
He  gives  his  idol  the  head  of  an  animal  on  a  himian  body  ;  he  adds 
ten  arms,  he  paints  it  with  red  or  blue.  He  has  been  struck  bv  tlie 
prond,  noble,  or  ferocious  aspect  of  a  certain  bird  of  prey  ;  he  seizes 
the  principal  traits  of  this  aspect,  he  exaggerates  them,  he  instinc- 
ti^"ely  idealizes  the  natural  linéaments,  and  he  places  this  head,  thns 
transformed,  on  his  god  of  combats.  No  one  dreams  of  disputing; 
ail  accept  the  myth.  But  that  his  idol  may  obtain  due  respect,  it 
must  needs  be  colossal,  and  impose  as  much  by  its  grandem'  and  ap- 
parent material  power  as  by  its  combination  of  thèse  créative  ideas  ; 
or  it  must  be  withdrawn  from  public  gaze  in  some  sombre  place. 
So  it  is  carved  ont  of  a  rock,  or  placed  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  crypt 
to  -wliich  access  is  gained  only  by  passing  through  a  diminishing 
séries  of  grottos.  The  workman  hiniself,  who  gives  shape  to  this 
idea,  sees  nothiiig  strange  in  the  respect  and  terror  with  wliich  his 
fellows  enter  thèse  caves  ;  he  himself  feels  the  same  sentiments, 
tliough  the  idol  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  While  engaged  in 
his  labor  he  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  pm*pose  of  giving  form  to 
his  imagination  ;  he  sees  onlv  the  stone  and  his  chisels.  But  when 
the  idol  is  finished  and  placed  in  its  crypt,  he  fears  it  and  renders  to 
it  the  same  homage  as  his  neighbor  who  had  no  hand  in  the  making 
of  it  ;  the  artist  has  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  workmanship  ;  he 
no  longer  beholds  the  brute  stone  to  which  he  has  given  a  form,  he 
sees  but  the  reahzation  of  his  thought  ;  the  material  labor  has  passed 
from  his  recollection  ;  his  handiwork  is  a  god  for  him  as  for  ail. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  disposition  of  the  human  mind  is 
peculiar  to  primitive  people  ;  it  is  natural  to  ail  men  and  in  ail  times. 
The  intelligent  child  who  carves  a  doll  ont  of  a  block  of  wood  will 
attribute  to  this  coarse  figm*e  ideas  and  thoughts  which  do  not  exist 
for  him  in  the  perfect  doll  from  the  toyshop  ;  he  will  name  it,  he 
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will  place  it  near  hiiii  while  he  sleeps  ;  sometimes,  I  hâve  observée!, 
tliis  image  will  be  but  a  strange  assemblage  of  nameless  forms,  the 
prodiict  of  a  clream  of  tlie  young  mind  which  lias  been  animated  bv 
the  désire  of  expressing  an  idea  which  no  one  can  express  for  him  ; 
tliis  désire  is  art.  Thus  art  is  form  given  to  a  thought,  and  the  artist 
who  créâtes  tliis  form  ainis  tliiis  to  inspire  others  with  the  saine  idea. 
For  the  architect,  art  is  the  sensible  expression,  the  material  pubUc 
manifestation,  of  a  satislied  désire. 

Even  in  our  civilized  state,  do  we  not  every  day  see  chikben,  nav, 
grown  men,  prefer  an  imperfect,  conventional  image  to  a  perfect 
engraving  ?  Do  we  not  see  them  attaching  to  this  imperfect  image 
ideas  which  do  not  exist  for  them  in  an  excellent  work  ?  We  be- 
lieve  this  sentiment  should  not  be  disdained  as  the  result  of  igno- 
rance. It  is  a  sentiment  which  arises  from  a  pure  som'ce,  it  is  a 
necessity  j  thoiigh  indeed,  through  faiilt  of  éducation,  it  tends  towards 
barbarism. 

This  prmiitive  désire  which  prompts  men  to  create  idols  has  its  rise 
in  a  concurrence  of  ideas  :  (1.)  There  is  the  love  of  man  for  his  own 
handiwork,  the  sentiment  of  vanity  which  prompts  the  act  of  créa- 
tion ;  (2.)  the  idea  of  especial  saiictity  which  the  object  created  ac- 
C[uires  by  consécration  ;  (3.)  the  conscioiisness  of  liaving  expressed 
divinity  in  creating  a  work  outside  of  natiu"e.  An  Iiidian  who  makes 
a  monster  surmounted  by  an  elephant's  head  and  possessing  ten  arms, 
is  certain  that  lie  has  produced  a  supernatm-al,  and  therefore  a  di\ine 
work.  His  neighbors  on  beholding  this  idol  are  awe-stricken  ;  for 
to  them  it  is  the  expression  of  divine  power.  Ail  people  hâve  begun 
by  making  their  statues  monstrous  before  dreaming  of  imitating 
nature.  The  earliest  heads  of  Médusa  among  the  Greeks  had  wild 
boar's  tusks  and  enormoiis  jaws.  But  when  a  people,  like  the 
Greeks,  unités  to  thèse  primitive  sentiments  of  art  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  more  especially  is  ofFended  at  that  which  is  ugly,  in- 
harmonious,  vulgar,  that  people  has  attained  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
art.  The  Greeks  finally  made  the  monstrous  head  of  Médusa  a  mask 
of  ravishing  beauty,  but  the  sculptor,  nevertheless,  always  aimed  at 
producing  the  same  effect  of  terror  ;  as  the  pulilic  became  more  in- 
telligent and  polished,  he  understood  that  deformity  or  exaggeration 
would  rather  cause  disgust  tlian  fear,  and  it  became  his  task  to  teach 
them  how  a  créature  could  be  malevolent  and  terrible  without  being 
ugly.  ^lore  than  this,  —  he  felt  that  the  intelligent  society  around 
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liiiii  could  be  inovecl  as  lie  desired  only  by  beauty,  and  that  beaiity 
was  tlie  only  guise  under  wliicli  liis  idea  could  be  admitted  to  tlieir 
hearts. 

Yet  sucb  an  epocli  may,  to  oiu-  civilized  eyes,  be  barbarous,  that  is, 
delivered  up  to  fanaticisni  governed  by  préjudices,  possessing  imper- 
fect  la\ys,  living  under  an  insupportable  tyranny,  liaving  neither  ad- 
ministration nor  police,  holding  half  the  population  in  slavery,  and 
without  order  or  System.  Ail  this  does  not  prevent  art  from  being  a 
language  universally  understood  there. 

AYe  hâve  endeavored  to  explain  how  men  are  enlightened  by  the 
first  glimmerings  of  art.  Imagination  is  its  som'ce;  imitation  of 
natm-e,  its  means.  Man,  absolutely  speaking,  cannot  create  ;  he  can 
onlv,  by  bringing  together  and  comparing  the  éléments  of  divine 
création,  give  birtli  to  Avhat  may  be  called  a  création  of  a  second 
order.  But  it  must  hère  be  observed  that  the  human  imagina- 
tion Mould  produce  only  evasive  dreams  if  man  did  not  possess 
an  imvard  impulse  which  forces  him  to  define  and  give  body  to 
those  dreams.  This  impulse  is  his  reason,  or  rather  his  power  of 
ratiocination. 

This  natm-al  faculty  indicates  to  him  that  the  more  the  créations 
of  his  imagination  départ  from  the  reality,  the  more  it  becomes  him 
to  give  to  the  material  traits  by  which  he  would  make  those  créations 
intelligible  to  the  eye,  a  cohésion,  a  harmonious  form.  The  human 
imagination  conceives  the  idea  of  a  centam,  that  is  to  say,  an  im- 
possible créature,  unlike  anything  in  natm-e,  an  animal  with  four  feet 
and  two  arms,  t^yo  pairs  of  lungs,  two  hearts,  two  livers,  two  stom- 
achs,  two  abdomens,  etc.  An  Iroquois  can  conceive  such  an  absurd- 
ity  ;  only  a  Greek  has  succeeded,  by  means  of  his  faculty  of  ratioci- 
nation, in  giving  to  this  impossible  being  an  intelligible  form.  This 
faculty  led  him  to  observe  how  the  différent  parts  of  an  animal  are 
mutually  united  :  he  attached  the  spinal  column  of  a  man  to  that  of 
a  horse  ;  the  shoulders  of  the  latter  gave  place  to  the  hips  of  the 
former.  He  joined  the  abdomen  of  the  man  to  the  breast  of  the 
quadruped  with  so  nice  an  address  that  the  most  skilful  might  be- 
lieve  that  he  beheld  there  an  exact  and  délicate  study  from  nature. 
The  impossible  in  this  way  became  so  intelligible,  that  even  for  us 
to-day  the  centaur  seems  to  be  an  actual  being,  as  real  to  us  as  a  dog 
or  cat.  But  there  comes  a  philosopher,  who,  with  the  works  of 
Cuvier  in  his  hands,  demonstrates  that  this  creatm-e  with  which  you 
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are  as  familiar  as  if  you  had  seen  liim  rminiiig  in  tlie  woods,  coiild 
never  exist  ;  that  it  is  a  scientitic  absiu'dity  ;  that  it  could  neitlier 
walk  nor  digest  ;  that  its  two  pairs  of  limgs,  its  two  hearts,  are  the 
most  ridiculous  of  suppositions.  Xow,  wlncli  is  tlie  barbarian.  the 
philosopher  or  the  Greek  sciilptor  ?  Xeither,  perhaps  ;  but  the  philo- 
sophie obsenation  proves  to  us  that  art  and  the  exact  knowledge  of 
things,  art  and  science,  art  and  civilization,  may  be  very  distinct  froni 
each  other.  How  does  it  affect  me,  an  artist,  when  a  philosopher 
proves  to  me  that  a  certain  creatm^e  cannot  exist,  if  I  hâve  a  con- 
sciousness  that  it  does  exist,  if  I  am  familiar  with  its  gait  and  its 
habits,  if  in  imagination  I  see  it  in  the  forest,  if  I  attribute  to  it 
passions  and  instincts  ?  ^Vh\  deprive  me  of  this  possession  ?  A\  ill 
the  philosopher  gain  ami:hing  in  proving  to  me  that  I  mistake 
chimeras  for  realities  ?  Certainly  the  Greeks  of  the  âge  of  Ai'istotle 
knew  enough  about  anatomy  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  centaur 
cannot  exist  ;  but  they  respected  art  as  much  as  science,  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  reciprocally  destroy  each  otlier.  Artists 
at  once  comprehend  that  a  nation  possessing  thèse  attributes  is 
not  barbarous.  In  Greek  sculptm*e,  how  many  scientitic  irregu- 
larities  we  beliold,  how  many  anatomical  faults  !  Yet  whence  the 
nobility  which  seems  to  illuminate  its  works  ?  A^liy  does  a  Greek 
statue,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  muséum,  mutilated,  ont  of  place,  in 
a  false  light,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  too  often  ridiculous,  —  why  does 
it  still  maintain  a  bearing  so  distinguished  that  ail  other  sculpture 
seems  awkward  and  vulgar  in  its  présence  ?  Were  the  Athenians  ail 
royal  in  their  bearing,  in  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  theii'  forms  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  art  which  has  given  to  their  bodies  this  inimita- 
ble idéal  distinction  ;  art  has  made  them  undergo  a  new  création. 
-\rt  may  be  found  among  other  people,  in  the  midst  of  other  ci^iliza- 
tions,  but  it  must  ever  be  developed  in  the  same  manner,  its  principle 
must  proceed  from  the  imagination,  and  it  must  be  expressed  through 
natm-e,  not  bv  becominsj  her  slave,  but  1)\"  knowinËC  her  secrets.  A 
sculptor  created  the  centaiu*,  and  knew  how  to  render  the  fiction  créd- 
ible by  scrupulously  observing  the  mechanism  and  the  minutest  détails 
of  actual  création  ;  it  is  by  the  excessive  delicacy  of  his  obsen'ation 
of  natm-e,  that  he  caused  his  création  of  the  second  order  to  be 
recognized  by  ail,  by  the  poet  even,  who,  in  his  tm-n,  gave  to  this 
being  manners,  habits,  and  particular  ideas.  But  think  you  thèse 
kiuds  of  créations  are  peculiar  to  primitive  people?     Does  not  art 
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to-clay  intervene  to  give  an  appearance  of  reality  to  fiction  ?     Does  it 
not  always  proceed  in  the  same  manner  ? 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  a  poet  or  writer  of  romance  ;  you  wisli 
to  give  the  appearance  of  reality  to  a  fable  ;  you  imagine  some 
impossible  tbing,  an  apparition,  for  instance  ;  you  are  aware  tliat 
TOUT  audit  ors  do  not  believe  in  apparitions  ;  how  mnst  you  proceed, 
tlien,  to  cause  yom-  fable  to  affect  tlieir  minds  as  witli  the  impres- 
sion of  a  real  event  ?  You  take  pains  to  describe  the  locality  of 
vom-  story,  to  give  to  every  object  an  appearance  of  reality  ;  every- 
thing  in  yom*  pictm-e  must  hâve  ôodj/,  every  person  must  be  clear 
and  distinct  in  featm-es  and  in  character  ;  you  leave  nothing  vague 
or  indecisive  ;  and  when  yom-  scène  is  so  viA'idly  pictured  that  yom* 
auditors  hâve  become,  as  it  vrere,  actors  in  the  story,  let  your 
jjhantom  appear.  Immediately  ail  that  which  is  improbable  in 
your  taie  will  assume  an  appearance  of  reality, — an  appearance  which 
"will  be  striking  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  exactness  with  which 
yom*  preliminary  descriptions  hâve  been  traced  after  nature.  Tins 
is  art.  Helen,  in  the  Iliad,  would  be  but  an  odious  creatm-e,  not- 
withstanding  lier  beauty,  and  the  Trojan  war  the  most  ridiculous 
of  expéditions,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  an  artist  in  the  tme  mean- 
ing  of  the  word.  Had  lie  dwelt  upoii  the  charins  of  Helen,  had 
lie  compared  them  to  lilies  and  roses,  the  reader  would  hâve  re- 
mained  unmoved,  and  would  hâve  despised  them,  her,  her  lover, 
her  husband,  and  ail  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  together.  The  poet 
does  better  than  describe  to  us  the  whiteness  of  her  skin  and  the 
sapphire  of  her  eyes  ;  he  shows  us  the  old  men  of  Troy  seated 
together  and  engaged  in  the  most  bitter  discussion  concerning  the 
wife  of  ]\Ienelaus,  the  cause  of  their  long  sufFerings  and  of  the 
death  of  so  niany  warriors.  Helen  passes  by;  instantly  the  old 
men  arise  and  are  silent  in  the  présence  of  her  majestic  beauty. 
This  is  the  sublimest  effect  of  art.  After  this  passage  of  the  Iliad 
every  reader  will  pardon  Paris,  and  will  understand  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  heroes  ;  the  cause  of  the  war  no  longer  seems  absurd, 
and  its  attendant  misfortunes  and  disasters  are  imputed  to  Destiny. 
Thus  the  Greeks  still  reinain  kings  of  art.  They  comprehended 
the  nature  of  nian,  and,  better  than  this,  they  elevated  his  intellect, 
his  instincts,  passions,  and  sentiments  by  appealing  always  to  the 
noblest  side  of  his  character.  They  knew  how  to  depict  the  most 
vulgar  actions  and  objects  without  vulgarity.     Their  imitators  hâve 
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to  a  greater  or  less  degree  approached  tins  nobility  without  attaining 
it  ;  for  to  eqiial  them,  it  needs  not  onlv  to  know  the  secret  of  their 
art,  but  to  liave,  like  them,  SMupatby  aiid  appréciation  froni  a  wbole 
nation.  Odi  prqfanum  vulgm  et  arceo,  said  Horace  ;  but  Hora<^e 
was  an  expatriated  Greek,  sm-rounded  by  barbarians.  There  was 
no  pôet,  architect,  or  scnlptor  of  Athens  wlio  could  liave  had  occasion 
to  cry,  "  I  hâte  and  avoid  the  vulgar  rabble,"  —  for  there  was  none 
such  there. 

The  art  which  we  discover  in  the  poetry  and  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks  we  also  find  in  their  architectiu-e  ;  for  a  people  is  not  truly 
artistic,  unless  art  is  applied  to  ail  the  works  of  its  hands  and  its 
intelligence.  Architectiu-e,  moreover,  is,  witli  music,  one  of  the  forms 
of  art  in  which  the  créative  faculty  of  man  is  most  independently 
developed.  It  does  not  receive  its  inspirations  from  uatural  objects, 
but  foUows  laws  established  to  meet  certain  necessities.  Thèse  laws 
are  the  resuit  of  reasoning.  But  how  and  why  does  art  concern  itself 
witli  the  simple  satisfaction  of  a  material  désire  ?  Because  art  is 
born  witli  man,  and,  unless  his  natm'e  is  perverted,  it  is  perhaps  his 
hrst  désire 

Education  alone  can  stifle  tliis  inner  sentiment,  and,  unhappily, 
this  sad  resuit  is  too  often  reached  in  times  especially  proud  of  their 
civihzation.  Art  is  perhaps  the  most  délicate  of  human  instincts  ; 
as  soon  as  one  can  hear  and  see,  he  possesses  it  ;  its  purity  is  readily 
lost,  but  to  develop  it  is  a  task  at  ail  times  difîicult,  and  especially 
so  in  the  midst  of  a  civihzation  like  om-s,  which  prétends  to  direct 
every  individual  according  to  certain  conventionalities  and  doctrines. 
A  ow,  we  cannot  direct  art  among  a  people  ;  we  can  only  create  an 
atmosphère  favorable  to  its  development.  It  is  the  greatest  and  the 
imperishable  glory  of  Greece  that  her  civihzation  admirably  under- 
stood  this  principle. 

AA  e  sufFer  a  wrong  to-day  which  we  cannot  remedy  ;  we  hâve 
corne  too  late  into  the  world.  The  ancients,  in  preceding  us,  hâve 
robbed  us  of  the  simple  and  beautiful  ideas  which  we  otherA^se 
perhaps  would  hâve  had.  AVe  cannot,  like  them,  act  according  to  a 
unique  System.  Witli  us,  the  duty  of  the  artist  lias  become  very 
difficult.  We  labor  under  an  intinity  of  old  préjudices  and  habits 
belonging  to  dead  civilizations,  and  besides  thèse,  we  hâve  om*  own 
complex  modem  needs,  habits,  and  conventionalities.  But,  like  the 
ancients,  we  still  retain  the  faculty  of  reasoning  and,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  tliat  QifeeJing.  It  is  bv  means  of  thèse  two  faculties  tliat  we 
slioLild  seek  for  tlie  true  and  beautifiil.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  bring  tlie  taste  of  oiu'  génération  to  perfection  bv  niaking  it 
reason.  Observe  that,  in  manv  cases,  reason  accounts  for  the  jndg- 
ment  Avhich  taste  has  prononnced.  '\>ry  often  (perhaps  ahvays)  the 
sentiment  of  taste  is  but  an  involuntary  and  inappréciable  act  of 
reason.  To  acqiiire  taste  is  only  to  become  habituated  to  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  ;  but  to  become  habituated  to  tlie  beautiful  "vve 
must  learn  how  to  lind,  or  rather  how  to  choose  it  ;  now,  to  enable 
us  to  make  tliis  choice,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing.  Ou  beholding  a  certain  building  our  whole  spirit  is  at  once 
charmed,  and  we  cry,  "  What  a  beautiful  structure  !  "  But  this  in- 
stinctive judgment  is  not  enough  for  us  artists  ;  we  ask  ourselves, 
"  Whv  is  this  structm'e  beautiful  ?  "  AVe  wish  to  discover  the  causes 
of  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  us  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  hâve  recom*se  to  reason.  We  then  seek  to  analyze  ail  parts  of 
the  Avork  which  charms  us,  so  that  we  ma}-  avail  ourselves  of  the 
composition  when  we  would  design  in  our  turn.  Embarrassed  as 
we  are  bv  préjudices  and  doctrines,  ail  of  which  liave  the  singular 
pretension  of  being  absolute,  this  analysis  is  at  the  présent  day  diffi- 
cult.  Let  us,  however,  endeavor  to  free  om-selves  froni  thèse  embar- 
rassments. 

I  believe  that  I  hâve  shoAvn  how  a  people  may  be  barbarous 
and  vet  possess  liighly  developed  arts  ;  how  the  2}resence  of  art  is 
recognized  in  a  hmnan  work  ;  how  it  happens  that  art  may  dwell  in 
a  cal)in  or  a  cave  and  be  excluded  from  the  palace  or  from  the  great- 
est  temple  :  it  remains  for  me  to  indicate  what  social  conditions  are 
most  favorable  to  its  development.  This  question  cannot  be  solved 
in  a  paragraph.  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  futm-e  discom'ses.  At 
présent  I  confine  myself  to  laying  down  some  gênerai  principles. 

The  arts  hâve  been  developed  and  hâve  fallen  into  decay  under  ail 
social  forms  ;  under  the  théocratie  government  of  the  Egyptians,  un- 
der the  capricious  and  unsteady  government  of  the  Greeks,  under  the 
administrative  government  of  the  Romans,  under  the  oligarchical  or 
anarchical  republics  of  Italy,  and  under  the  feudal  yoke  of  the  ^liddle 
Ages.  That  which  we  call  form  of  government,  therefore,  has  no 
influence  over  art.  Arts,  on  the  contrary,  are  actively  developed  when 
they  are  associated  with  and  express  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
nation  ;  but  when  separated  froni*those  manners  to  form,  as  it  were, 
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an  institution  apart  from  them,  tbe  arts  décline,  gradiially  become 
shiit  up  and  isolated  in  académies,  and  presently  adopt  a  langnage 
and  a  manner  of  expression  no  longer  rational.  Then  art  is  like  a 
foreigner,  only  occasionally  entertained,  and  strange  to  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  people  ;  and  finally  it  disappears,  for  it  becomes  an  em- 
barrassment  instead  of  an  assistance  ;  it  prétends  to  rule,  but  bas  no 
subjects.  Art  can  live  only  when  free  in  its  expression  but  submis- 
sive in  its  principles  ;  it  dies  when,  on  the  contrary,  its  principle  is 
forgotten  and  its  expression  enslaved.  Art  became  extinct  among 
the  Greeks  when  their  genius  was  stifled  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
when  they  wished  to  build  at  Athens  monuments  like  those  of  Rome. 
Nearer  to  our  own  time,  the  arts  of  the  Aliddle  Ages  accompanied  step 
by  step  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  developed  ; 
they  participated  in  the  grand  intellectual  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  under  Louis  XIV.  they  were  still  the  living  expression  of  the 
manners  of  the  time  ;  but,  like  those  manners,  they  were  exceptional, 
a  kind  of  theatrical  représentation  which  finished  with  the  reign  of 
that  prince.  Since  then  our  manners  hâve  undergone  a  singular 
modification,  and  in  the  seventeenth  centiu-y  art  ceased  to  develop 
form.  As  for  its  principles,  they  hâve  been  bm-ied  ;  my  readers 
shall  judge  of  this. 

I  perceive  that  ail  primitive  civilizations  had  the  same  physical 
and  intellectual  needs,  and  possessed  nearly  the  same  créative  power 
as  regards  art,  in  which  they  expressed  a  certain  simple  and  very 
restricted  order  of  ideas.  The  task  of  the  artist  was  then  compara- 
tively  easy  ;  he  was  not  obliged  to  load  his  memory  with  that  multi- 
tude of  détails  which,  M'ith  us,  impede  even  the  earliest  natural 
flights  of  imagination  ;  he  was  embarrassed  by  no  accumulation  of 
précèdent.  The  first  of  ail  sciences,  that  of  the  human  heart,  is  easy 
to  acquire,  when,  as  happens  among  people  whose  civilization  is  but 
sHghtly  developed,  everybody  lives  openly  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
public  places,  and  when  the  sentiments,  passions,  vices,  virtues,  tastes, 
and  desires  of  mankind  are  subject  to  none  of  the  artilicial  restric- 
tions of  custom.  The  primitive  artist  was  but  an  observer,  not  a 
student  ;  he  made  the  most  of  a  social  state  whose  simple  mechanisni 
was  always  before  his  eyes.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Greeks,  and  the  Etruscans,  whose  monuments  are  familiar  to 
us,  give  évidence,  in  their  art,  of  an  observation  of  gestm-e  so  truth- 
ful  and  délicate  that  modem  elfort  is  challenged  in  vain  to  surpass  it. 
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Tliis  same  peciiliarity  we  again  recogiiize  in  the  West  in  tbe  twelfth 
ceiitiu'v.  ïlie  rreiich  sciilptors  and  painters  of  that  era,  thougli  tbey 
had  taken  no  lessons  in  style  before  the  bas-reliefs  of  Thebes,  or 
the  vases  of  Etruria  and  Greece,  folio wed  the  same  principles  as  the 
artists  of  antiqnity.  Tins  conciuTence  arises  from  the  fact  that  ail 
thèse  artists  deduced  theù-  results  from  the  same  phenomena.  Ges- 
iure  can  be  reproduced  in  the  plastic  arts  only  when  it  is  the  expo- 
nent  of  a  simple  sentiment,  and  sentiment  is  simple  only  among 
primitive  men.  In  a  highly  civilized  state,  on  the  other  hand,  ail 
sentiment  is  complex,  divided.  When  the  wife  of  a  savage  dies,  he 
only  comprehends  that  he  lias  lost  a  being  with  whom  he  has  lived. 
But  to  the  immédiate  grief  caused  by  such  a  fact  a  civilized  man 
unités  other  sentiments  :  embarrassments,  fears,  hopes  of  fortune 
raised  or  lost,  ail  the  altered  détails  of  a  very  complicated  state  of 
existence.  How  can  so  many  sentiments  be  expressed  by  a  gesture  ? 
If,  then,  Ave  may  infer  from  their  gestures  how  far  men  are  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  if  among  civilized  and  refined  people  gestiu^es 
cease  entirelv,  what  is  left  to  inspire  the  plastic  arts  ?  ]\Iust  the 
modem  artist,  when  he  would  express  a  sentiment  in  his  art,  content 
himself  with  an  imitation  of  gestiu-e,  as  interpreted  in  the  sculpture 
and  pottery  of  his  rude  forefathers  ?  Such  a  second-hand  proceed- 
ing  would  seem  to  be  pedantic,  false,  and  artificial  ;  the  artist  is  no 
longer  understood  by  his  contemporaries.  He  seeks  sfi/le,  and  speaks 
of  it  among  a  people  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  know  what  style 
is  ;  whereas  the  primitive  artist  unconsciously  expressed  style  in  his 
Works  and  was  universally  comprehended. 

That  which  we  say  of  gesture  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  do- 
main of  art.  It  is  easy  for  an  architect  to  erect  a  temple  in  honor  of 
a  mythical  divinity,  the  représentative  of  a  passion,  a  principle,  or 
even  of  a  part  of  the  order  of  création  ;  for  this  m\'th  has  a  body,  a 
sensible  appearance,  attributes  ;  such  a  thing  belongs  to  him,  such 
another  is  adverse  to  him.  But  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Christian 
God  is  a  more  difficult  task  ;  for  in  Him  everything  is  united,  He 
présides  over  ail,  He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  He  is  space. 
How  can  we  make  a  dwelling  for  Him  who  is  everywhere,  how  can 
we  express  in  stone  this  abstract  idea  of  Divinity,  how  make  it  under- 
stood that  an  édifice  is  the  house  of  God?  The  mediaeval  artists 
undertook  this  task  with  some  success  ;  and  how  ?  They  made  the 
Christian  church  an  exponent  of  création,  as  it  were  ;  they  expressed 
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in  it,  as  in  an  epic  of  universal  stone,  ail  tliings  in  the  visible  and 
invisible  order  of  création.  The  task  was  imposed  upon  them,  and 
their  glorv  is  ail  the  greater  if  they  succeeded. 

We  shoiild  therefore  be  niodest,  and  consider  carefully  before  ap- 
plving  the  epithet  of  barbarians  to  those  who  hâve  preceded  us  in  art. 
Yet  I  am  not  among  thèse  who  despair  of  the  présent  while  gazing 
regretfully  at  the  past.  The  past  is  irrévocable  ;  but  it  l)econies  us  to 
study  it  with  care  and  sincerity,  to  cherish  it,  not  that  we  may  re- 
vive, but  that  "w.e  may  understand  and  be  made  wise  by  it  for  the 
fullilling  of  our  own  duties.  I  cannot  adiuit  the  propriety  of  im- 
posing  upon  oiu-  own  âge  any  reproduction  of  antique  or  mediœval 
forms  of  art,  or  those  of  the  académies  of  Louis  Xl\.,  precisely 
because  those  forms  were  the  exponents  of  the  times  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  because  the  manuers  and  customs  and  recjuirements  of 
tins  nineteenth  centmy  do  not  resemble  those  either  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  feiidal  epoclis,  or  the  seventeenth  centm-y  ;  but  the 
principles  which  guided  the  art  of  the  past  are  true,  and  the  same  for 
ail  time,  and  will  never  change  so  long  as  men  are  made  of  the  same 
clay.  Let  us,  then,  eudeavor  to  submit  oiu"selves  anew  to  them  ;  let 
us  examine  how  om-  predecessors  translated  thèse  principles  by  forms 
which  were  the  true  art  expression  of  their  respective  eras,  and  then, 
Avitli  the  best  Avisdom  of  expérience,  let  us  proceed  freely  and  unim- 
peded  by  narrow  préjudice  in  what  we  may  justly  call  the  path  of 
progress.  Since,  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  chaos,  reason  lias  not 
deserted  us,  let  us  use  this  divine  facultA"  to  liuide  and  control  om- 
practice  in  art. 


SECOND    DISCOURSE. 


COXCERXIXG    PBIJIITITE    3IETH0DS    OF    (OXSTRl  (TIOX    AS    PRACTISED    I>"    GREEK 

ARCHITECTURE. 


'X  tlie  preceding   cliscoiu'se  I  hâve  endeavored  to  de- 


^T^^v  fine  what  I  imderstand   bv  Art,  to  explain   Iioav  it  is 
S  developed,  the  principles  of  its  progress,  its  différent 


o 


^/:i«M   ^>^pi*essions.     We  must  now  limit  oiu'  suhject,  aiid 


x: 


p^^  occupy  om'selves  more  especially  witli  one  of  the  forms 
^"^  of  art,  —  Architectiu'e.  I  shall  speak  hut  iiieidentally 
of  the  architectiu'e  pre\àoiis  to  the  Greek  epoch,  mv  aim  being  to 
treat  of  the  Systems  used  by  the  nations  of  the  West,  —  Systems 
whose  spirit,  development,  and  methods  hâve  been  directed  towards 
the  same  idea  of  incessant  progress.  Now,  the  Greeks  were  the 
first  who  opened  the  path  of  progress  to  the  civihzations  of  the 
West  ;  the  tirst  who  threw  aside  the  swaddhng-clothes  in  Avhich  the 
East  seemed  enveloped,  and  désirons  of  enveloping  the  "whole  world 
fore  ver. 

Let  us,  then,  enter  at  once  upon  om'  subject. 

There  still  remain  in  Greece  and  in  her  colonies  monuments  of 
great  antiquity  and  of.  immense  interest  to  archaeology,  but  of  whose 
origin,  history,  structure,  and  destination  I  know  too  httle  to  be  jus- 
tified  in  dwelhng  on  them  hère.  I  would  not  incm-  the  reproach  of 
speaking  concerning  things  unfamihar  to  me.  Let  other  professors, 
nuich  more  versed  than  I  in  this  particular  study,  impart  elsewhere 
the  results  of  their  researches  ;  ail  that  I  could  say  regarding  monu- 
ments whicli  I  hâve  not  myself  examined,  drawn,  measnred,  and 
analyzed,  and  with  which  I  am  acquainted  only  by  descriptions  or 
engravings,  woidd  hâve  but  little  value  when  comparée!  with  thr 
learned  discussions  of  those  who  hâve  devoted  themselves  to  su 
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specialties.  So  far  as  practicable,  I  propose  to  treat  only  of  that 
which  I  hâve  seen,  and  which,  consequently,  I,  as  an  architect,  can 
exactly  describe  and  appreciate.  I  would  add  that  I  would  not 
venture  to  speak  of  the  origins  and  quaUties,  the  progress,  errors, 
and  décline  of  an  art,  unless  I  had  devoted  my  leisure  to  stndying 
it  at  length,  to  penetrating  its  mysteries  and  imderstanding  its  lan- 
gnage.  I  trnst  my  readers  will  appreciate  any  réticence  I  prefer 
to  maintain  because  of  my  feeble  respect  for  preconceived  ideas, 
and  becanse  I  hâve  not  the  happy  faculty  of  speaking  abont  what 
I  do  not  know. 

Many  authors  and  professors  hâve  pretended  that  Greek  temples 
of  stone  or  marble  are,  as  structures,  but  traditions  of  wooden  con- 
struction. This  hypothesis  may  be  ingénions,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  me  to  be  based  on  an  attentive  observation  of  the  monuments 
in  question.  Those  who  first  maintained  this  hypothesis  had  no 
knowledge,  or,  at  most,  but  a  very  superficial  knoAvledge,  of  Greek 
architectm-e,  and,  as  often  happens,  subséquent  authors,  writing  on 
the  same  subject,  hâve  found  it  more  easy  to  reproduce  this  hypothe- 
sis than  to  examine  critically  into  its  probability.  "  The  Greek  tem- 
ple," most  of  them  assert,  "  is  derived  from  construction  in  carpen- 
try  ;  the  columns  are  barked  trees  ;  the  capitals  are  pièces  of  wood 
serving  as  projecting  caps  to  receive  the  horizontal  beams  ;  the  tri- 
glyphs  are  the  ends  of  the  joists  over  the  porticos  ;  the  inclined 
eaves,  the  extremities  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof  ^^pon  which  a  plank 
is  nailed  "  ;  and  so  on.  At  iirst  sight  ail  this  appears  plausible  ;  but 
the  theory  encounters  a  difficulty  in  the  very  outset.  This  is,  that 
primitive  wooden  structures  were  circular,  composed  of  a  séries  of 
trunks  of  trees  whose  bases  Avere  planted  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  whose  summits  were  brought  together  conically.  Even 
Vitruvius,  an  author  worth  consulting  for  the  sake  of  his  antiq- 
uity,  who  gives  us  ail  the  stories  probably  extant  in  the  schools  of 
his  day  about  the  origin  of  lonic  and  Corinthian  capitals,  but  who 
was  a  critic  of  only  ordinary  abilities,  notwithstanding  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  him,  —  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  primitive  wooden 
cabin,  and  he  is  far  from  pretending  that  such  forms  were  imitated 
in  the  Doric  temples  of  Greece.  Hear  Avhat  he  says  in  Chapter  III. 
Bookll.  :  — 

"  At  first  men  made  their  huts  of  pôles  disposed  conically,  inter- 
laced  with  branches  and  plastered  with  clay.     Some  built  walls  with 
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blocks  of  di'ied  miid  ;  then  layiiig  pièces  of  wood  across  tlie  top,  tliey 
covered  tlieni  witli  reeds  and  leaves  as  a  protection  agaiiist  the  beat 
and  rain  ;  but,  as  thèse  coverings  would  not  guard  against  the 
weather  in  winter,  they  at  length  inchned  the  roofs  and  plastered 
them  with  clay,  to  enable  theni  to  shed  water." 

But  hère  the  text  of  'V'itim  ius  beconies  more  curions  :  "  It  is  évi- 
dent that  the  earliest  habitations  vrere  built  in  this  nianner,  froni  the 
fact  that  even  now,  in  Gaul,  Hispania,  Portugal,  and  Aqiùtania,  simi- 
lar  structures  may  be  seen,  covered  with  spht  oak  shingles  or  vine 
branches.  Aniong  the  people  of  Asia  INIinor  and  Colchis,  where 
forests  are  abundant,  we  find  similar  buiklings.  After  laying  hori- 
zontallv  on  the  risrht  and  left  two  trunks  of  trees  their  own  lensjth 
apart,  the  natives  pLace  two  others  at  right  angles  across  their  ends, 
to  enclose  the  space  destined  for  the  habitation.  Then  they  lay  npon 
thèse  along  the  sides  of  the  square  otlier  trunks  in  a  similar  manner, 
their  ends  resting  on  the  angles,  and  by  successive  layers  at  length 
reach  the  requisite  height  ;  the  spaces  between  are  filled  with  chips 
and  mud.  For  the  roof,  they  continue  thèse  successive  layers,  using 
shorter  and  shorter  trunks,  till  they  reach  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  ; 
and,  covering  the  wliole  with  leaves  and  clay,  they  compose,  in  their 
barbarous  way,  a  tent-like  roof.  But  the  country -people  of  Phrygia, 
having  no  forests  to  fm-nish  materials,  excavate  the  natm-al  hillocks, 
with  a  hollow,  trough-like  path  to  give  access  to  the  interior  as  well 
as  circmnstances  permit  ;  around  the  space  thus  excavated  pôles  are 
planted,  inclining  conically  towards  a  common  centre  where  they  are 
secured  ;  thèse  they  cover  with  thatch  and  reeds,  and  heap  earth  over 
the  whole  cône,  thus  rendering  their  buts  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  smnmer.  In  other  countries  the  houses  are  covered  with  marsh 
reeds.  At  Athens  the  huts  of  the  Areopagus,  built  of  mud,  are  still 
exhibited  as  a  curiosity  on  account  of  their  antiquity;  and  in  om- 
own  capital  tlie  cabin  of  Romulus,  covered  with  thatch,  enables  us 
to  understand  this  primitive  method  of  building." 

Thèse  examples  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  primitive  wooden 
hut  has  no  resemblance  to  a  Greek  temple  ;  it  is  ahnost  always  a 
cône  or  a  pyramid,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  idea  naturally  suggested  by 
the  necessity  of  making  a  slielter  with  trees,  is  to  plant  them  in  a 
circle  and  bring  them  together  at  their  summits.  To  this  day  the 
Savage  tribes  of  Africa  pursue  this  course. 

But  let  us  come  to  détails  :  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man,  knowing 
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nothing  about  construction,  wishes  to  lay  pièces  of  wood  across  the 
tops  of  posts  ;  let  us  suppose  that  this  man  is  intelligent,  as  were  cer- 
tainly  the  indigenous  or  aboriginal  peoples  of  Greece  ;  and  that  lie 
lias  at  least  invented  the  hatchet,  if  not  the  saAv  and  the  plane.  The 
first  idea  which  will  suggest  itself  to  him,  in  order  to  bring  the  posts 
into  Une,  —  a  necessarv  provision  if  he  Avould  unité  theni  above  bv  a 
cross-beam,  —  Avill  be  to  square  them  ;  for,  as  the  trunks  of  trees  are 
almost  alwavs  twisted,  they  cannot  otherwise  be  brought  into  a  strict 
line.  This  intelligent  man  (let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this  point)  lias 
observed  that  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  raised  horizontally  by  their 
two  extremities,  bend  in  the  middle  with  their  own  weiglit,  and 
especially  so  if  they  support  a  burden  ;  he  lays  then,  between  tlie 
top  of  each  post  and  the  horizontal  beaiii  above,  an  intermediate 
pièce  of  wood,  in  order  to  diminish  the  space  between  the  bearing 
points.     For  this  pui-pose  he  will  scarcely  eniploy  a  square  slab  of 

Fig.  1. 


wood,  sucli  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  1  at  A,  that  is  to  say,  a  pièce 
very  difficult  to  prociu'e  on  account  of  its  widtli  being  much  greatcr 
than  the  diameter  of  the  posts,  and  above  ail  very  difficult  to  eut  and 
dress  without  the  aid  of  tools  wliich  he  does  not  possess.  Certainly 
such  a  pièce  of  Avood  for  the  capital  of  his  post  would  ease  but 
slightly  the  bearing  of  the  horizonal  beam.  He  would  not  give 
himself  so  mucli  trouble  to  obtaina  resuit  so  insignificant  ;  but  he 
would  eut  a  pièce  of  wood  of  a  certain  length,  and  in  width  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  tlie  post,  and  placing  it  between  the  top  of 
the  post  and  thç  horizontal  beam,  parallel  M'ith   the  latter,  would 
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obtain  an  actiial  support  to  ease  tlie  bearing  of  the  beam  by  meaiis 
of  the  two  prominent  projections,  B   as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.     This 

Fis.  2. 


is  real  wooden  construction,  such  as  we  see  imitated  in  stone 
in  the  monument  of  India  and  even  in  those  recently  discovered 
at  Nineveh. 

But  the  square,  wooden  post  has  four  inconimodious  corners,  which 
the  primitive  constructor  proceeds  to  hew  down,  and  thus  forms  an 
octagonal  prism.  The  last  form  adopted  for  the  posts  is  cyhndrical, 
as,  to  produce  this  form,  requires  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  car- 
pentry  than  merely  to  reduce  them  to  the  square  section.  Indeed, 
if  we  woukl  reach  rational  conchisions  regarding  the  formation 
of  primitive  Systems  of  construction,  it  is  far  better  to  consult 
the  skilled  workman  who  can  supply  us  with  reasons  based  upon 

Fig.  3. 


practical  expérience,  than  to  dépend  upon  mère  théories,  however 
ingeniously  apphed. 
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The  primitive  architectm-e  of  the  people  of  the  far  East  (tliat  com- 
mon  source  of  ail  arts),  in  its  gênerai  cliaracteristics  as  in  its  détails, 
fiu-nishes  us,  more  than  any  other,  with  constructions  in  stone  imitated 
froni  those  in  wood,  the  Indian  architects  carrying  this  point  so  far 
as,  in  the  ceilings  of  their  rock-cut  temples,  to  copy  joists  and  planks. 
Many  Chinese  houses,  for  exauiple,  hâve  wooden  porticos  whose  lin- 
tels  are  oupported  by  posts  assisted  by  brackets  made  of  cm-ved 
pièces  of  wood  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3  ;  while  in  the  crypts  of 
Ganessa,  at  Cuttack,  in  India,  the  supporting  pillars  of  stone  hâve 
a  similar  form  as  represented  in  Fig.  4.*  Other  pillars,  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Ajunta,  are  constructed  as  in  Fig.  5.     In  thèse  two 

Fig.  4. 


examples  the  bracketed  capitals  supporting  the  rock-cut  beams  are 
evidently  réminiscences  of  wood  and  wooden  constructions.  The 
pillar  with  the  square  base  in  Example  5,  which  passes  to  the 
octagonal  form  and  then  to  the  sixteen-sided  polygon,  and  finally 
returns  to  the  octagonal   and   the  square  at  the  summit,  suggests 


See  "The  lUustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture,"  being  a  concise  and  popular  account  of 
the  différent  styles  of  architecture  prevailing  in  ail  âges  and  countries.  By  J.  Fergusson. 
London,     1855.     Vol.  I, 
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wooden  construction  mucli  more  readily  than  stone.  Any  one 
will  appreciate  tliis  wlio  lias  endeavored  so  to  manage  a  wooden 
support  as  to  obtain  tlie  greatest  strengtli,  firmness,  and  extent 
of  bearing  whicli  the  material  will  allow. 

Fig.  5. 


We  are  faniiliar  witli  ail  the  capitals  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  ; 
among  them  are  many  having  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  6.  Noav, 
even  to  this  day,  the  peasants'  huts  in  Asgyria  and  Persia  hâve  roofs 
supported  by  forked  posts,  as  represcnted  in  Fig.  7  ;  this  fact  doubt- 
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Figs.  6  and  7. 
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less  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  stone  Persepolitan  capitals.     Tliis  forked 
form  has  a  double  advantage  ;  it  not  only  supports  tlie  linlel  or  girth 


Fig.  8. 


along  the  face  of  the  buihliug.  but   it  allows  the  insertion,  between 
tlie  forks  and  under  the  girth,  of  a  horizontal  beam  perpendicular  to 
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the  latter,  to  support  the  joists  of  tlie  floor,  which  is  thus  included 
in  the  tliickness  of  tlie  lintel  or  girth  on  the  face  of  the  buikling. 
Fig.  8  explains  this  primitive  carpentry,  in  which  the  advantage  is 
gained  of  avoiding  the  mortises  and  tenons  used  to  effect  similar 
resuks  when  tools  and  ail  the  means  of  construction  had  been  per- 
fected. 

Such  are  the  wooden  structiu-es  which  were  imitated  in  stone 
by  the  nations  of  Asia.  What  remains  to  us  of  their  monuments, 
whether  built  or  excavated  in  the  rock,  demonstrates  this  fact  in 
the  most  striking  manner.  If  still  more  remarkable  examples  of 
this  fact  are  needed,  observe,  in  the  engravings  of  M.  Texier,  the 
rock-cut  tombs  of  Asia  Minor,  —  those  crypts  whose  bays  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  constructions  in  wood.  The  primitive 
structm-es  of  Central  America  *  présent  the  same  peculiarities. 
Imitations  of  primitive  Avooden  construction,  even  in  the  most 
minute  détails,  appear  in  the  earliest  Eastern  structiu-es.  Thus  we 
frequently  see  on  the  summit  of  pillars  successive  rolls,  or  volutes,  — 

Fig.  9. 


a  décoration  represented  in  Fig.  9,  evidently  sijggested  by  the 
shavings  left  by  the  carpenter  when  bringing  his  wooden  posts  to 
a  square.  The  omaments  of  the  structures  include  chaplets  of 
beads  and  a  quantity  of  that  kind  of  engraving  so  easy  to  exécute 
in  wood,  and  of  which  ail  primitive  peoples  are  so  prodigal.  If 
from  détails  we  pass  to  the  examination  of  gênerai  designs,  we 
discover  in  India  certain  stone  édifices,  which  singularly  recall  the 
wooden  pyramid  described  by  Vitruvius,  that  is,  an  assemblage  of 
tree-trunks  or  bamboos  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other  in  retreat 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  roof;  f  we  find  others  which  dis- 

*  Among  others  those  of  Chunjuju  and  Zap. 

t  The  temple  of  Barolli,  the  pagoda  of  Kanaruc,  etc. 
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tinctly  recall  the  form  of  immense  baskets  of  bamboo  wicker-work, 
adonied  ^^"itll  garlaiids  of  pearls,  little  figm-es,  bands,  and  rings. 

Houses  are  still  built  in  India  Avith  vertical  walls  of  bamboo 
wicker-work,  plastered  Avith  clay,  and  roofed  in  witli  wicker-work, 
covered  witli  leaves,  reeds,  or  osiers  (Fig.  10).  In  tlie  same  comitry 
some  very  ancient  buildings  in  stone  reproduce  tliis  form. 

Fig.  10. 


To  conclude  tliis  gênerai  review  of  wooden  constructions,  let  us 
examine  tlie  Lycian  sarcopliagus,  at  the  Britisb  ^luseimi,  a  work 
wliicli  dm'ably  reproduces  mommients  wliicli  were  built  of  wood  in 
tliat  countiy  at  a  very  remote  eix)ch.  It  is  eut  in  three  blocks  of 
stone  in  the  fomi  of  an  enormous  wooden  chest^  with  ail  its  détails 
of  framing,  including  posts,  cross-pieces,  rafters,  aiul  })aiicls.  like 
a  great  wooden  cover  over  a  sarcophagus  of  marble.  If,  as  its 
sculptm'e  leads  us  to  suppose,  this  tomb  is  not  a  work  of  a  veiy  re- 
mote period,  it  seems  to  afford  us  additional  proof  that  when  the 
people  of  Asia  ]\Iinor  and  Greece  undertook  to  imitate  wooden  con- 
struction in  stone  they  followed  that  construction  very  frankly.  The 
modillions  or  mutules  with  which  it  is  adorned,  unlike  those  of  the 
Greek  temple,  appear  only  on  the  sides,  and  its  posts  are  square  in 
section  and  not  cylindrical.  It  lias  a  cunilinear  gable  roof  resting 
upon  pm"lins,  in  ail  respects  according  to  the  primitive  conditions  of 
wooden  stnictm-es.  The  ridge  is  in  the  form  of  two  planks  carved 
on  the  exposed  faces.  The  joists  of  the  intemiediate  floor  are 
represented  as  notched  upon  the  longitudinal  cross-beam,  as  if  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  frame,  and  the  extremities  of  the  joists 
of  the  upper  floor  are  secured  between  two  plates  or  binding-pieces. 
The  feet  of  the  four  posts  are  fastened  to  the  two  barrow-shafts  of 
the  sarcophagus  by  means  of  keys  perfectly  indicated.  This  monu- 
ment, therefore,  not  onlv  reveals  the  curions  fact   that   ori;j:inallv, 
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among  tlie  people  of  Asia  Minor,  tlie  body  was  placed  in  a  stone  or 
marble  sarcophagus,  covered  by  a  woodeii  chest,  but,  in  a  wider 
sensé,  it  proves,  for  tlie  reasons  indicated,  tliat  the  Greek  temple  is  a 
stone  construction,  and  not  an  imitation  of  wooden  construction. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  meanwhile,  tliat,  if  the  immense  continent 
from  China  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
has  at  ail  times  —  thanks  to  its  high  mountains,  to  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  its  valleys  watered  by  great  rivers,  to  its  swamps  and  its 
climate  —  supplied  vrood  of  ail  kinds  in  abundance,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  Greece.  I  admit  that  its  soil,  now  quite  stripped,  may 
hâve  nourished  some  forests  ;  but  what  were  thèse,  compared  with 
the  luxurious  growths  of  India  ?  Greece  never  possessed  the  gigan- 
tic  bamboos  and  reeds  of  that  country,  which  are  so  well  adapted  to 
building,  and  if  forests  fit  for  such  pm'poses  ever  did  exist  there, 
tliey  must  hâve  soon  disappeared.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  real 
construction  of  the  Greek  temple. 

In  the  first  place,  Avhat  are  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  ?  It  is 
recpiii'ed  to  build  a  ce//a,  or  enclosed  room,  sm-rounded  with  porti- 
cos  to  protect  and  shade  it.  Xothing  is  more  simple  :  fom*  walls, 
pierced  on  the  two  ends  with  doors  :  around,  a  séries  of  supports 
bearing  Hntels,  themselves  '  protected  by  a  projecting  cornice  ;  and, 
above  the  whole,  a  roof  sloping  over  the  two  longitudinal  sides  to 
shed  the  rain.  Thèse  conditions  are  dictated  by  reason  alone. 
How  are  they  met  ? 

The  architect  seeks  a  quarry  near  by.  Ile  expériences  no  difficul- 
ty  in  tins  respect,  as  Greece  and  Sicily  are  well  supplied  with  lime- 
stone,  and  as  Greek  cities  are  generally  built  on  the  level  summits, 
or  on  the  sides  of  hills,  with  an  acropolis  in  the  midst,  that  is,  a  rock 
with  natural  or  artificial  steeps,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  promon- 
tories  and  momitains,  ail  furnishing  abundant  material.  The  quarry 
found,  the  architect,  in  the  absence  of  those  powerful  appliances  of 
machinery  with  which  modem  science  has  rendered  us  familiar,  has 
only  the  main  strength  of  slaves  to  move  liis  material  ;  lie  therefore 
endeavors,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  uecessity  of  transporting 
lieavy  blocks.  But  his  traditions,  the  antécédent  arts  of  Egypt  and 
the  East,  with  which  lie  is  familiar,  exact  the  employment  of  mate- 
rials  of  considérable  dimensions,  the  vertical  support  and  the  lintel 
being  the  only  System  of  construction  used.  His  first  task,  then,  is 
to  adapt  thèse  requii*ements  to  the  nieans  of  exécution  at  his  dis- 
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posai.  Tliis  clitRculty,  instead  of  dismayiiig  liim,  stimulâtes  liis 
artistic  geiiiiis.  It  is  a  ditticulty  solved  bv  art.  He  considers  witli 
reason  that  the  ce/ki  of  liis  temple,  as  it  is  oiily  a  wall  Avith  two  faces, 
one  witliiii  and  one  witliout,  may  be  built  with  materials  of  small 
dimensions.  To  construct  a  wall  of  ordinary  thickness  witli  mate- 
rials not  occiipying  the  wliole  of  this  thickness,  but  with  rectilinear 
blocks  tinished  only  on  one  face  and  laid  back  to  back  like  thick 
iiagstones,  is  bad  construction,  but.  under  the  circimistances,  good 
logic  ;  and,  as  the  Greek  is  an  excellent  logician,  he  has  his  recti- 
linear blocks  fashioned  at  the  Cjuarry  wif/i  onlij  one  face  fiui-ûed. 
With  thèse  he  constructs  his  ceJIa.  But  he  perceives  that  double 
walls  built  thus  with  separate  stones  for  each  face  need  tying  to- 
gether  ;  to  efFect  this  piu"pose  he  occasionally  lays  bond  -  stones 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  lînished  on  their  two 
ends. 

He  now  requires  columns  as  vertical  points  of  support  in  his  péri- 
style or  porticos  ;  he  sees  that,  to  C)l)tain  a  condition  of  perfect 
stability,  thèse  isolated  piers  must  bs  com|x>sed  of  blocks  as  large  as 
possible.  The  quarries  and  the  means  of  transport  at  hand  rarely 
enable  him  to  erect  monolithic  posts.  So,  on  the  side  of  some  clitF 
in  his  quarrywhere  the  limestone  bed  begins,  he  sélects  the  thickest 
layers  of  stone,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  he  traces  a  circle  of 
the  diameter  which  he  thinks  proper  for  each  colunm  ;  thence  down 
the  upright  face  of  thèse  layers  or  strata  he  cuts  away  enough  stone 
on  each  side  to  enable  the  quarrynien  to  work  at  the  shaft  ;  thus  he 
disengages  a  short  cylinder  or  drmn  from  the  li\  ing  rock.  AVhen 
the  lower  bed  of  the  stratum  is  reached,  completely  separating  the 
cylinder,  which  he  has  thus  excavated,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  he 
lays  it  on  its  side  and  rolls  it  to  the  base  of  the  slope.  Hère  he 
cuts  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  circidar  ends,  and  fits 
into  them  two  pivots  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  cradle  and  ropes,  he  rolls 
it  to  the  site  of  the  temple.  Thus  the  cylindrical  fomi  which  he 
adopts  for  his  largest  stones  is  a  practical  necessity  to  facilitate 
transportation.  Thèse  are  not  mère  hypothèses,  as,  even  to  this  day, 
the  quarries  near  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  called  cava  di  casa  (building 
quarries),  exhibit  thèse  successive  opérations.  Hère  enonnous  cyl- 
inders,  not  less  than  eleven  feet  fîve  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  are  still  engaged  in  the  limestone  bed, 
others  hâve  rolled  bv  their  own  weischt  to  the  base  of  the  declivitv. 
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and  otliers  are  actually  en  route  for  tlie  site  of  tlie  proposée!  temple, 
with  tlie  square  lioles  eut  in  their  ends.  Thèse  blocks  were  left 
in  tliis  condition  on  tlie  cruel  destruction  of  tliat  flourishing  Greek 
colony  by  the  Carthaginian  invasion.  Xo  ruin  causes  a  deeper  émo- 
tion tlian  thèse  traces  of  human  lahor,  fresli  as  if  left  but  yesterday 
by  the  workmen. 

But  the  columns  of  the  temple  are  not  the  only  blocks  of  large 
bulk  required.  The  lintels,  "^vhich  are  to  stretch  between  the  sum- 
liiits  of  the  columns,  must  necessarily  be  of  considérable  size,  if  the 
temple  is  to  be  large.  The  Greek  architect,  in  procm-ing  thèse 
blocks,  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  when  building  the  Avalls  of 
the  cella  ;  he  makes  each  lintel  of  two  long  stones  placed  back  to 
back  with  a  joint  between,  having  one  finished  face  on  the  outside 
and  one  on  the  inside  of  the  portico.  Expérience  soon  discloses  to 
him  that  this  arrangement  lias  other  advantages  besides  the  facility 
of  transportatiou  thus  obtained  ;  for  ail  calcareous  stones,  includ- 
ing  marble,  are  liable  to  flaws  or  natural  Unes  of  breakage,  in- 
visible at  the  time  of  quarrying,  but  which,  under  a  superiniposed 
biu'den,  at  length  betray  themselves  and  occasion  irrémédiable  frac- 
tures in  the  lintel.  But  two  lintel  stones  laid  back  to  back  hâve 
two  chances  to  one  in  favor  of  résistance  against  any  such  casualty, 
for  if  one  of  the  stones  is  defective,  the  other,  its  twin,  maintains  the 
weight  above  and  thus  prevents  any  immédiate  fall.  The  Greek 
architect  invariably  employed  this  expédient  Avhen  he  used  limestones, 
like  those  of  Sicily,  whose  power  of  résistance  is  not  very  considér- 
able. 

The  architect  now  proceeds  most  ingeniously  to  elevate  and  set  in 
place  ail  the  materials  thus  brought  to  the  site.  As  regards  the 
cylindrical  drimis  of  his  columns,  he  avails  himself  of  the  square  hole 
eut  in  one  of  their  circular  ends,  and  dovctailing  it  with  tenons,  ap- 
plies  the  sliufjs  or  iron  pincers,  and  thus  élevâtes  it  perpeiidicularly 
to  its  place  on  the  pile  ;  for  tbese  blocks,  being  laid  with  dry  joints, 
without  wedges  or  mortar,  must  reach  their  destined  position,  sus- 
pended,  and,  once  laid,  cannot  be  disarranged.  AU  the  means  of 
suspension  must  then  be  so  contrived  as  to  leave  free  tlie  beds  of  the 
joints.  The  capitals  are  easily  raised  in  a  vertical  position  by  means 
of  their  projecting  corners.  But  the  long  and  thin  lintel  stones, 
which  are  laid  end  for  end,  and  therefore  hâve  two  sides  concealed 
in  the  joints,  and  exhibit  one  or  two  vertical  faces  besides  the  under 
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side  or  soffit,  visible  wheii  looking  iip  between  the  coluiims,  must 
be  attaclied  and  hoisted  by  the  two  ends  ;  the  architect  prépares 
for  the  suspension  of  thèse  blocks  by  cutting  in  each  of  the  two  ver- 
tical end-faces  of  each  block  a  channel  fornied  hke  a  U,  and  deep 

enoush  to  admit  a  cable   easilv,  as   indicated  in  Y'ii:.   11.     When 


Fig.  11. 


^^\^^: 


the  stone  is  mounted  and  laid  in  place,  the  cable  is  drawn  ont  froni 
the  grooves.  The  art  of  lapng  stones  Avitli  dry  joints  was  practised 
among  the  Greeks  v\ith  rare  perfection.  In  this  case,  the  blocks 
cannot  be  bronght  np  to  stages  of  scaffolding  placed  at  différent 
heights  and  finally  laid  in  their  beds  by  means  of  crow-bars  and 
wedges,  according  to  the  modem  fashion  ;  but  must  arrive  exactly 
over  their  several  destinations,  there  to  be  deposited  gently  and  with 
précision.  If  deposited  athwart  their  bed,  the  appliances  for  lifting 
"wonld  not  be  found  strong  enough  to  remove  them  by  reason  of  the 
close  adhérence  of  their  perfectly  smooth  and  closely  fîtting  surfaces. 
The  necessary  précision  of  position,  therefore,  can  only  be  obtained 
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by  the  use  of  great  sheers  brought  and  stayecl  successively  above 
each  column,  and  then  above  each  intercolumniation,  to  lioist  the 
lintels,  or  architraves,  the  trigylphs,  métopes,  cornices,  etc.  In  this 
connection,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Greeks  were  a  nation  of 
sailors,  and  therefore  their  constructive  appUances  must  hâve  been 
made  with  skill,  simpHcity,  and  perfection. 

The  means  thus  briefly  explained,  let  us  now  examine  the  work 
itself  ;  let  us  see  the  Greek  temple  actually  in  com-se  of  construction. 
The  wall  of  the  cella  built  and  the  column  '  smoothed,  the  architect 
observes  that  the  horizontal  blocks,  the  lintels  which  extend  froni  one 
column  to  another,  may,  on  account  of  their  length,  be  subject  to 
fracture  under  the  superincumbent  weight  ;  he  therefore  places  on  the 
summit  of  each  column  projecting  blocks  or  capitals. 

The  abacus,  or  crowning  block,  of  the  Doric  capital  is  square  in 
plan  ;  its  two  side  faces,  by  reason  of  their  projection,  increase  the 
surface  of  support  under  the  lintel  or  architrave,  but  its  projecting 
exterior  and  interior  faces  carry  no  weight.  If  the  Doric  capital 
were,  as  is  maintained,  an  imitation  of  a  wooden  capital,  thèse  last 
two  projections  of  the  abacus  jutting  ont  beyond  the  outer  and  inner 
faces  of  the  architrave  would  be  unreasonable,  as  I  hâve  already 
demonstrated.  But  in  stone  thèse  projections  are  perfectly  justifiable  ; 
for,  if  the  columns  are  built  with  successive  courses  of  tambours  or 
drums,  the  architraves  or  lintels,  which  must  be  long  enough  to 
extend  between  the  columns  from  centre  to  centre,  and  deep  enough 
to  bear  a  superincumbent  weight,  become  the  largest  blocks  used  in 
the  Doric  order.  Now,  we  hâve  sliown  that  thèse  blocks  are  raised 
by  their  two  extremities  to  be  covered  in  the  close  joints.  To  de- 
posit  such  heavy  stones  exactly  on  their  two  beds,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  abaci  of  the  capitals,  without  making  the  columns  deviate  from 
the  vertical,  required.  délicate,  précise,  and  safe  handling.  The  exte- 
rior and  interior  projections  of  the  abaci  greatly  facilitated  this  opéra- 
tion, as  they  enabled  temporary  beams  of  wood  to  be  laid  across 
from  column  to  column  inside  and  outside  of  the  bed  of  the  proposed 
architrave,  thus  not  only  steadying  and  keeping  the  columns  in  line, 
but  giving  foothold  for  the  masons,  while  gently  and  exactly  guiding 
the  architrave  stones  to  their  beds  on  the  summits  of  the  capitals  and 
between  the  beams,  without  the  necessity  of  more  scaffolding.  It 
must  be  observed  hère  that  ail  primitive  constructors  were  sparing  in 
the  use  of  scaffolding  ;  thev  did  not  like  (and  the  Greeks  less  than 
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ail  others)  to  erect  teinporarv  and  apparently  iiseless  works,  tliat  is  to 
sav,  siicli  as  were  not  to  leave  permanent  traces  in  tlie  structure  where 
tliey  were  emploved.  Some  Greek  temples,  like  those  at  Segeste, 
are  untinished,  and  still  reniain  as  the  workmen  left  them  ;  in  thèse 
we  see  tliat  the  materials  composing  the  monument,  far  ditîerent 
froni  om-  own  customs  in  this  respect,  were  raised  to  their  places  l)v 
the  simplest  mechanism  of  suspension  and  deposit,  and  that  the  con- 
structors  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  struc- 
tm-e  itself  for  a  scafFold,  making  use  of  the  varions  projections  to  lay 
temporary  longitudinal  and  transverse  beams  where  necessary, 

Above  the  architraves  we  find  only  small  stones  used.  This  was 
evidently  one  of  their  many  concessions  made  to  avoid  needless  ex- 
pense  and  ditticulries  of  exécution.  The  frieze,  laid  upon  the  archi- 
trave, is  but  a  succession  of  little  blocks  {triglyjjlii),  between  which 
slabs  {metojjes)  are  placed  edgewise,  with  a  backing  sometinies  con- 
structed  in  several  courses  of  brick.  The  comice  lias  but  slight 
projection,  and  does  not  bear  on  the  whole  thickness  of  the  frieze, 
extending  back  only  far  enough  to  niaiiitain  an  equililjrium.  (See 
Plate  11.)^ 

The  constructor  remédies  by  his  intelligence  whatever  ditticulties 
may  arise  from  his  spare  use  of  material  ;  he  observes,  for  instance, 
that  the  drops  of  rain,  according  to  a  physical  law,  follow  the  undcr 
horizontal  sm^face  of  the  projection  of  his  cornice  ;  he  therefore,  in 
order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  defacing  effect  of  the  wash  of 
rain-water,  inclines  this  surface  upward,  so  that  the  water,  when  it 
bas  run  down  the  perpendicular  face,  may  fall  on  reaching  the  lower 
edge. 

Thèse  are  improvements  resulting  simply  from  the  application  of 
reason  to  the  work  in  hand.  But  this  is  not  sutticient  :  art  now  in- 
tervenes.  This  monument  is  built  under  a  piu^e  sky,  through  which 
the  sun  shines  brightly  ten  months  ont  of  the  year.  The  artist  ob- 
serves soon  that  the  cylindrical  columns  of  his  temple,  by  an  optieal 
illusion,  appear  larger  at  their  summits  than  at  their  bases  ;  this 
offends  his  reason  as  well  as  his  eyes  ;  so  of  his  cylinders  he  makes 
truncated  cônes.  This  diminution  of  the  shafts  ientasié)  had,  per- 
haps,  already  been  required  by  considérations  of  stability.  Again,  he 
notices  that  the  intermediate  blocks  {abaci)  between  his  shafts  and 
the  architrave  seem  to  crush  the  columns  by  their  weight  ;  so,  leav- 
ing  thèse  blocks  square  in  plan  where  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
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requirements  of  solidity  and  strength  (that  is,  under  the  architrave), 
he  dits  tliem  beneatli  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  circular  sec- 
tion of  his  shafts  meet  this  square  with  a  sahent  curve  (the  echinus). 
But  the  artist  is  not  yet  satisfied.  His  cohmms  appear  flat  where 
the  hght  strikes  them,  and  tame  and  indecisive  where  they  are  in 
shade.  To  obviate  this,  he  cuts  his  shafts  longitudinally  through 
their  whole  height  in  a  séries  of  fiât  faces  ;  then  he  hollows  out  thèse 
faces  so  as  to  form  channels  [flutinfjs)  deep  enough  to  catch  the 
obhque  light  on  their  edges,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  incommode  those 
who  pass  along  the  colonnade.  The  simhght,  repeating  thus  on  each 
one  of  thèse  cohmms  a  séries  of  vertical  Unes  of  light  and  shade,  dif- 
fering  in  width  and  intensity,  defines  that  which  would  hâve  been 
lost  while  the  columns  remained  merely  smooth  diminishing  cylin- 
ders.  He  feels  that,  in  order  to  make  the  eye  comprehend  the  full 
value  of  a  form,  the  principal  Unes  of  that  form  must  be  repeated,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sentiment  of  a  musician  leads  him  to  define  a 
principal  phrase  by  returning  to  it  often  in  the  course  of  his  melody  ; 
so  the  vertical  line  of  the  column  is  emphasized  by  répétition  on  its 
sm-face.  But  the  artist  is  conscious  that  he  must  not  fatigue  the  eye 
by  any  exaggerated  persistence  in  this  method  of  defining  ;  he  cuts 
upon  his  shafts  only  channels  enough  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  necessity  of  employing  materials  of  large  size  stops,  as  I  hâve 
already  explained,  when  his  columns,  with  their  capitals,  and  his 
architrave  are  in  place  ;  upon  his  architrave  he  only  needs  to  lay  small 
squares  of  stone.  At  first,  in  the  axis  of  his  columns,  or  above  each 
joint  of  his  architrave,  which  is  crowned  with  a  fillet,  and  over  the 
centre  of  each  intercolumniation,  he  places  isolated  blocks,  that  the 
superincmnbent  mass  may  bear  as  little  as  possible  upon  his  archi- 
trave. But  he  is  a  Greek  :  he  desires  that  his  judicious  combination 
shall  clearly  explain  itself  ;  so,  on  the  exterior  face  of  each  one  of 
the  squares  of  stone,  placed  thus  between  the  architrave  and  the  cor- 
nice,  forming  as  it  were  little  isolated  pillars,  he  carves  a  triglyph, 
that  is,  he  cuts  upon  this  visible  face  vertical  channels,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  same  feeling,  the  same  just  reasoning,  which  led  him 
to  make  use  of  a  similar  expédient  to  illustrate  the  function  of  verti- 
cal support  in  his  columns,  dénote  a  member  which  hears  weif/ht. 
The  triglyph  is  thus  a  vertical  support,  and  he  distinctly  indicates 
this  fact. 

The  Greek  architect  exhibits  ail  the  qualities  of  a  reasoner  ;  he 
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coiicerns  himself  to  demonstrate  to  ail  eyes  tliat  the  varions  parts  of 
his  monument  liave  eacli  a  nseful  necessarv  function  ;  lie  shrinks 
from  the  accusation  of  having  sacrificed  to  caprice  ;  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  his  monimient  is  solid,  he  tries  to  make  it  ajjpear  so.  But  if 
he  never  conceals  the  contrivances  which  he  employs,  his  artistic  in- 
stinct iirges  him  to  clothe  every  member  with  a  form  admirably 
chosen  for  the  place  it  is  to  occupy  ;  with  regard  to  the  effect  it  is  to 
produce,  his  good  taste  saves  him  from  that  pédant ic  persistency 
which  fatigues  the  public,  and,  by  abuse  or  excess  of  reasoning, 
makes  reason  hateful. 

The  spaces  {metojjes)  left  between  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  were 
usually  filled  each  with  a  square  slab  on  edge,  as  we  hâve  ah'eady 
said,  sculptiu-ed  with  bas-reliefs  ;  but  it  appears  that  originally  thèse 
spaces  often  remained  open.  In  the  tragedy  of  "  Iphigenia  in  Tam-is," 
Orestes  and  Pylades  propose  to  enter  the  temple  of  Diana  and  take 
away  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Pylades  suggests  that  they  effect  an 
entrance  by  passing  through  the  openings  left  between  the  triglyphs. 
"  Behold,"  said  he  to  Orestes,  "  where,  in  the  space  of  the  triglyphs, 
there  is  a  void  through  which  the  body  can  pass."  The  Greek  tekt 
does  not  say  behceen  the  triglyphs  ;  but  Pylades  was  not  an  archi- 
tect,  and,  in  gênerai  language,  would  say,  iu  the  triglyphs  or  in  the 
space  of  the  triglyphs,  just  as  people  now  might  say  in  the  balusters 
when  they  mean  between  the  balusters  of  a  balustrade.  This  passage 
from  Em-ipides  has  for  us  a  double  interest  :  Pylades  could  not  hâve 
referred  hère  to  the  spaces  left  between  the  triglyphs  above  the  col- 
mnns,  as  the  two  heroes  would  by  this  means  hâve  only  introduced 
themselves  into  the  open  portico  to  which  of  course  access  might 
readily  hâve  been  obtained  as  usual  between  the  columns  ;  but  the 
text  seems  to  refer  to  triglyphs  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  cella,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  iind  tliat  featm'e.  If  we  may  suppose 
that  the  spaces  left  open  between  thèse  triglyphs  were  intended  to 
admit  air  and  light  into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable  to  infer  that  the  cella  was  completely  covered. 

The  Doric  order,  therefore,  as  indicated  in  Plate  IL,  is  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  distant  tradition  of  a  construction  in  wood,  as  gener- 
ally  supposed,  but  plainly  a  construction  in  stone.  The  columns,  by 
their  cylindro-conical  form,  the  capitals,  with  their  square  abaci,  the 
whole  entablature,  with  its  triglyphs,  its  incrusted  métopes,  its  cor- 
nice  with  incUned  eaves,  the  wav  in  which  ail  the  members  are  super- 
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imposée!,  indicate  plainly  everywliere  sfone,  quarried,  eut,  lioisted, 
apparent  by  reasoii  of  its  nature  and  function  wherever  placed. 
Wood,  indeed,  lias  its  part  to  play  in  tlie  Greek  temple,  but  a 
part  completely  secondary  and  distinct  from  tlie  construction  in 
stone. 

In  fact,  every  détail  connected  witb  the  Greek  temple  is  a  direct 
proof  against  tliis  popular  tlieory.  The  Greeks  were  too  sensible 
ever  to  liave  laid  upon  an  architrave  or  cross-beam  of  wood  joists 
of  such  size  as  are  indicated  by  the  triglyphs  (according  to  the  sup- 
position tliat  those  members  represent  the  ends  of  the  joists),  merely 
to  extend  across  a  portico  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  width.  More- 
over,  the  joists  of  the  Avooden  ceiling  of  the  portico,  or,  if  of  stone, 
its  lintels  and  slabs,  were  not  laid  upon  the  architrave,  but  upon  the 
frieze  and  above  the  triglyphs,  as  is  still  indicated  by  the  space  and 
projections  reserved  for  this  purpose  in  ail  temples.  This  space  in- 
timâtes that  the  rafters  so.  used  Avere  only  of  the  size  proper  for  the 
duties  they  had  to  perform,  that  is,  from  six  to  ten  inches  square, 
or,  if  stone  Avas  used  as  a  ceiling  for  the  portico,  that  a  rest  was  left 
oiîly  large  enougli  to  sustain  the  horizontal  slabs.  But  as  triglyphs 
hâve  been  regarded  as  representing  the  ends  of  the  ceiling  joists, 
so  the  sloping  caves  (sojîfs)  of  the  cornice  hâve  been  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  ends  of  the  rafters.  Admitting  that  this  theory  is  probable 
as  regards  the  two  latéral  sides  of  the  temple,  how  can  it  hold  good 
for  the  two  ends  under  the  gables  (pediments),  where  no  ends  of 
rafters  can  project,  but  where  the  cornice  is  continued  in  the  same 
manner?  Greek  artists  were  men  of  too  good  judgment  to  com- 
mit so  gross  a  solecism.  If  the  theory  were  correct,  the  sloping 
eaves  would  hâve  been  omitted  imder  the  pediments,  and,  as  we 
hâve  seen,  when  the  Greeks  really  did  imitate  wooden  construction, 
thev  reproduced  everything  frankly  and  minutely;  the  ends  of  the 
purlins,  or  longitudinal  beams  supporting  the  rafters  at  right  angles 
to  them,  would  hâve  been  represented  hère  under  the  projection  of 
the  cornice.  We  hâve  seen  that  in  the  Lycian  tomb  (Plate  L),  an 
imitation  of  wood  in  stone,  thèse  conditions  are  strictly  followed 
out  ;  the  ends  of  the  pm-lins  appear  on  the  gable  ends,  but  those 
of  the  rafters  are  properly  contined  to  the  sides. 

The  Greek  temples  really  are  monuments  in  stone,  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  lintel  has  been  intelligently  and  elegantly  developed. 
Why  not  accept  them  for  what  they  are,  instead  of  supposing  that 
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tlie  Greeks,  who  invented  logic,  and  were  endowed  with  the  most 
délicate  sentiment,  woiild  amuse  tbemselves  with  such  an  absm-ditv 
as  imitating  in  stone  a  construction  in  wood?  Sucli  tliings  migbt 
be  done  among  the  Assyrians  and  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  but 
it  is  quite  to  misunderstand  the  geiiius  uf  the  Western  Greeks  to 
attribute  any  such  folhes  to  them. 

It  is  bv  such  interprétations  of  the  origins  of  antique  and  medi- 
reval  architectures,  —  interprétations  more  ingénions  than  rational,  — 
that  a  false  direction  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  art,  and  con- 
sequently  to  the  spirit  of  artists.  It  is  useful,  we  think,  to  explain 
monmnents  by  what  they  are,  and  not  by  what  we  wish  them  to  be. 
The  Greek  temple  is  copied  froni  the  wooden  hut,  just  as  the  medi- 
eeval  cathedral  is  copied  from  the  forests  of  Gaul  or  Germany.  Both 
théories  are  romances  fit  to  amuse  dreamers,  but  dangerous,  or  at 
least  useless,  wlien  they  are  taught  to  men  destined  to  become  archi- 
tects. 

But  let  us  return  to,  the  construction  of  the  Greek  temple.  The 
Greek  architect  admits  symmetry,  for  it  is  an  instinct  of  the  human 
mind  ;  but  he  does  not  allow  this  instinct  to  triumph  over  his  reasôn. 
In  building  his  temple,  he  has  begun  by  making  the  cella,  the  pre- 
cinct  reserved  for  the  divinity,  an  independent  construction,  a  com- 
paratively  small  stone  enclosure,  around  which  he  has  planted  the 
columns  of  his  portico  {jjerisfi/lé),  admitting  between  the.  enclosure 
and  the  colimms  a  passage  extensive  when  compared  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cella.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  to  place  the  sec- 
ond columns  of  his  portico,  or  péristyle,  exactly  opposite  the  pilasters 
{ci'/ifœ)  which.form  the  corners  of  the  cella,  for  he  perceives  that  in 
perspective  this  correspondence  would  hâve  no  value.  His  only  pré- 
occupation is  to  rest  the  wooden  ceiling  of  his  portico  on  the  walls 
of  the  cella  and  the  interior  frieze  of  the  péristyle.  But  with  regard 
to  the  angles  of  his  péristyle,  his  reason  leads  him  to  disembarrass 
himself  still  more  frankly  from  what  we  call  the  laws  of  symmetry. 
He  sees  that  the  isolated  cohunns  of  the  corners  must  necessarily 
carry  a  hea^ier  weight  than  the  others,  and  he  distrusts  the  strength 
of  the  architrave  stones  which  rest  upon  it  ;  he  foresees  that,  if  one 
of  thèse  stones  should  break,  the  column  on  the  angle  would  be 
forced  outward  by  the  fall.  For  this  reason,  and  notwithstanding  the 
laws  of  sMiimetry,  he  deems  it  prudent  to  augment  the  diameter  of 
this  colmnn  and  to  lessen  the  distance  between  that  and  the  next 
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coliimns  on  either  side.  Tliis  différence  of  intercolumniation  per- 
mits  him  to  place  a  triglypli  on  the  angle  of  the  frieze  witliout  sensi- 
bly  increasing  the  intervais  between  the  three  last  triglyphs  on  each 
face,  thus  satisfying  another  requirement  of  reason  in  giving  a  point 
of  support  to  the  cornice  on  the  corner  where  such  support  is  most 
needed. 

Thèse  difficulties  of  composition  resolved,  the  architect  proceeds 
to  the  study  of  détails.  He  has  remarked  that,  when  it  rains,  the 
water,  uniting  with  the  deposit  of  dust  on  the  vertical  face  of  his 
exterior  cornice,  leaves  there,  as  it  runs  down,  unsightly  stains,  ob- 
scuring  the  purity  of  that  part  of  the  extrême  projection  of  liis  struc- 
ture which  he  desires  to  be  brilliantly  defined  against  the  blue  sky. 
He  therefore  lays  upon  this  cornice-stone  a  gutter  of  marble  or  terra- 
cotta,  and  at  intervais  along  its  length  he  fm-nishes  it  with  spouts 
to  project  the  accumulated  water  from  the  face  of  the  cornice  ;  but 
the  gutter  itself,  exposed  to  the  rain  on  its  face,  is  easily  soiled,  and 
to  conceal  this  defect,  he  covers  it  with  sculpture  or  painting. 

The  more  closely  the  man  of  artistic  instincts  observes,  the  wider 
the  field  of  observation  opens  before  him.  But  the  observation  of 
the  philosopher  and  that  of  the  artist  differ  in  tlieir  results.  The 
philosopher  observes  to  compare,  to  deduce  conséquences,  to  knoiv, 
in  a  Word.  The  artist  observes,  but  does  not  stop  at  the  results  ; 
from  thèse  he  proceeds  to  labor  with  or  against  physical  laws,  to 
augment,  modify,  or  destroy  the  effects  produced  by  them,  The 
artist  observes  that  a  cylinder  in  strong  light  receives  but  one 
mass  of  light  and  one  mass  of  shade  ;  he  modifies  this  effect  of  a 
physical  law  by  means  of  perpendicular  channels,  to  recall  the  light 
in  the  shade,  and  thus  force  the  light  to  model  his  column.  He 
observes  that  the  large  square  abacus  of  his  capital,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  produces  a  broad  shadow  over  the  top  of 
his  shaft,  and  that  this  shadow,  rendered  very  transparent  by  the 
direct  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  ground  below,  is  so  luminous 
that  the  junction  of  the  capital  with  the  shaft  is  lost  ;  he  sees  that 
this  efFect  is  feeble  and  indecisive,  and  that  it  detracts  from  that 
apparent  architectural  solidity  which  shoulcl  be  carefuUy  preserved 
at  the  point  where  the  vertical  lines  of  light  and  shade  produced  by 
the  flutings  cease.  He  therefore  at  this  point  of  junction  between 
the  capital  and  shaft  cuts  a  séries  of  deep  horizontal  lines  ;  and, 
still  to  increase  the  vigorous  efFect  of  thèse  lines  of  sharp  shadow, 
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lie  colors  tliem  witli  a  sombre  tone,  aiul  tlius  destroys  an  effect  of 
shadow  -wliicli  oft'ends  lus  artistic  feeling.  He  lias  observed  tliat 
tlie  reflected  liglits  in  sliadows  are  themselves  kuninous.  He  lias 
remarked  tliat  the  shadow  under  tlie  abaciis,  whose  faces  sliarply 
intercept  tlie  liglit,  is  so  positive,  tlie  transition  tlius  made  so  violent, 
tliat  the  siminiit  of  the  shaft  is  apparently  lost,  and  the  architrave 
lias  the  effect  of  resting,  not  on  a  sohd  form,  but,  as  it  were,  on  a 
void.  Xow,  his  intelligence  as  a  constructor  demands  that  the  cap- 
ital niust  liave  a  decided  projection  ;  lie  therefore  caiinot  diminish 
this  projection  in  order  to  lessen  tlie  objectionable  effect  of  shadow. 
How  is  the  difficulty  to  be  solved  ?  He  discovers  that  nioiild- 
ing,  so  profoundly  reasoned  and  so  delicately  rendered,  the  eclnnus, 
which  encircles  the  smnniit  of  the  shaft  and  bears  the  abacus.  At 
its  point  of  junction  with  the  abacus  lie  gives  this  moulding  a  sud- 
den  tui'U  inward  {fiuirk),  so  that  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  tan- 
gent to  the  face  of  the  abacus  it  catches  a  brilliant  spot  of  light, 
which,  repeating  the  light  on  the  abacus,  is  lost  in  a  graduated 
demi-tint  towards  the  neck  of  the  column.  He  tlius  blends  the  too 
brilliant  light  of  the  abacus  with  its  too  positive  shadow  ;  then,  not 
content  with  this  first  resuit,  he  inclines  the  cui've  of  this  moulding 
downward  towards  the  neck  of  the  shaft,  making  it  nearly  a  sec- 
tion of  an  inverted  cône,  so  that  its  surface  may  receive  from  the 
illiuninated  ground  below  or  from  the  neigliboring  walls  as  mucli 
reflected  hght  as  possible.  Thus,  with  incomparable  skill,  availing 
himself  of  the  natm'al  effects  of  light,  shadow,  and  reflection,  deU- 
cately  studied,  lie  satisfies  the  désire  of  his  eye,  and  obtains  that 
expression  of  soUdity  which  his  reason  demands  as  essential  to 
that  part  of  his  composition. 

The  Greek  Doric  orders  are  in  the  hands  of  ail  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  architecture,  and  each  one  can  readily  verify  for  him- 
self the  exactness  of  the  observation  of  the  Greek  architect.  For 
him  the  sun  is  evidentl}-  the  generating  principle  of  exterior  foriiis. 
He  perceives,  for  instance,  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  columns  of 
his  temple,  though  fluted,  wlien  they  receive  light  perpendicularly  to 
the  wall  of  the  cella,  are  not  apparently  detached  from  that  wall,  but 
that  their  liglits  are  confoundcd  with  that  wliicli  falls  on  the  cella,  and 
their  shadows,  thrown  upon  its  wall  behind,  appear  completely  to 
disarrange  the  distribution  of  columniations  and  intercolumniations, 
sohds  and  voids,   in  his  péristyle.     To  obviate  this    dithculty,  the 
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arcliitect  calls  the  painter  to  liis  aid  and  instructs  liim  to  lay  upon 
this  wall  behind  the  péristyle  a  vigorous  tone,  a  brown  or  a  red, 
whicli  sliall  absorb  the  hght  ;  and  lest  this  expédient  may  contradict 
the  constructive  expression  of  the  building,  he  takes  care  to  trace 
upon  the  wall,  from  distance  to  distance,  clear,  fine,  horizontal  lines, 
recalling  to  the  eye  the  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  and,  seen  between 
the  columns,  which  are  distinguished  by  vertical  lines,  clearly  sepa- 
rating  the  construction  of  the  wall  in  the  rear  from  the  supporting 
members  in  front  of  it.  This  application  of  color  to  the  exterior 
of  monuments  is  so  necessary  in  a  country  like  Greece,  where  the  air 
has  a  marvellous  transparency,  that  to-day,  for  example,  he  who  from 
a  certain  distance  looks  at  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  now 
deprived  of  its  colors,  Avhen  in  full  sunlight,  finds  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  lights  on  the  columns  from  those  on  the  wall  of  the 
cella  behind  them,  thèse  lights,  though  on  différent  planes,  being 
confounded  and  appeàring  to  be  projected  on  the  same  surface. 

Thus,  if  Ave  take  one  by  one  ail  the  détails  of  a  Greek  temple  and 
study  them  separately  and  in  their  direct  relations  with  the  whole, 
we  shall  always  discover  the  influence  of  that  judicious  and  refined 
study  which  is  the  beginning  of  true  art,  of  that  exquisite  sentiment 
which  submits  ail  forms  to  reason,  not  to  the  dry  and  pedantic  reason 
of  the  geometer,  but  to  reason  directed  by  sensé  and  by  the  observa- 
tion of  natm-al  laws. 

This  rapid  glance  at  the  mochis  operandi  of  Greek  artists  is  sufR- 
cient  to  show  that  if  the  Parthenon  is  in  its  place  at  Athens  it  is  but 
ridiculous  when  imitated  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  sun  is  obscured 
by  mists  dm-ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  it  proves,  moreover, 
that  if  Heaven  had  endowed  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  with 
feelings  as  refined  and  artistic  susceptibilities  as  acute  as  those  of  the 
Greeks,  they  would.  hâve  adopted  a  very  différent  method  of  con- 
struction there  from  what  was  prévalent  on  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago  and  the  Mediterranean.  Art  does  not  consist  in  this  or  that 
form,  but  in  a  principle,  a  logical  method.  AVe  cannot  maintain  that 
a  certain  form  of  art  is  art  absolutely,  and  that  everything  outside  of 
this  form,  like  the  art  of  the  Iroquois  or  of  the  mediaeval  French,  is 
necessarily  barbarous.  The  question  is,  not  whether  the  Iroquois  or 
the  French,  in  their  respective  forms  of  art,  were  like  the  Greek  in 
his  form  of  art,  but  whether,  in  adopting  their  peculiar  forms,  they 
proceeded  in  like  manner  according  to  rational  principles  ;  whether 
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they  approached  the  Greek  spirit  in  making  tlieir  architecture  ditFer 
tïom  tliat  of  the  Greeks  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  cKniate,  their 
requirements,  their  habits,  différée!  froni  those  of  Greece.  But  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  study  of  Greek  art  is  useless,  because  no 
one  now  can  seriously  reconimend  us  to  imitate  it  ;  on  the  contrarv, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  architect,  provided  he  does  not  hmit  hini- 
self  to  an  acquaintance  ^^ith  forms  merely,  but  deduces  the  principles 
under  which  not  only  Greek  art  but  ail  true  expressions  of  art  hâve 
been  developed.  It  is  barbarous  to  reproduce  a  Greek  temple  at 
Paris  or  London  ;  for  such  reproduction  betrays  ignorance  of  the 
principles  which  inspii'ed  the  original,  and  such  ignorance  is  barba- 
rism.  Yet  it  is  barbarous  not  to  study  Greek  art  with  profound 
attention  and  minute  care,  because  tliis  art  developed  its  forms  under 
the  immutable  principles  of  truth  more  consistently  than  any  other, 
and  because  it  understood  and  invariably  followed  those  principles. 
It  is  barbarous,  moreover,  not  impartiallv  to  recognize  consistent  sub- 
jection  to  such  principles,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

V>  e  hâve  shown  how  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  s}Tn- 
metry  Avlien  it  interfered  with  an  intelligent  and  reasonable  disposi- 
tion of  architectm-al  détails.  But  this  fact  may  be  observed,  not 
only  in  the  détails,  but  in  the  gênerai  compositions  of  the  Greek 
architect.  The  Erectheum  of  the  Acropolis  at  Atlieiis  is  a  very 
striking  instance  of  this  phenomenon.  This  structm-e,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  group  of  three  temples  or  rooms  of  unequal  importance, 
with  three  porticos  on  différent  levels  ;  two  of  thèse  porticos  are 
lonic,  and  one  has  its  entablatm-e  supported  by  caryatides.  Xot 
even  in  Gotliic  architecture,  which  is  regarded  as  especially  indepen- 
dent  of  the  laws  of  symmetry,  can  a  single  monument  be  found  more 
apparently  capricious,  or  (to  use  a  modem  phrase)  more  pictm-esque 
than  this.  Its  irregularity  arose  from  several  causes.  It  was  situated 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  tlic  ])latenu  of  the  Acropohs,  and  at  a 
point  where  the  rock  began  to  shelve  off  towards  the  north  before 
descending  abruptly  in  a  précipice.  It  was  a  sacred  spot  ;  the  monu- 
ment was  destined  to  cover  the  fountain  which  Neptune  caused  to 
burst  forth  from  the  eartli  with  a  stroke  of  his  trident,  and  the  ohve- 
tree  which  Minerva  produced.  The  ground  therefore  could  not  be 
disturbed.  Though  the  architect  of  the  Erectheum  was  thus  obhged 
to  respect  the  natural  levels  of  the  rock,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  site  as  presenting  a  new  and  original  problem, 
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to  erect  a  monimient  of  an  agreeable  aspect  in  disregard  of  tlie  vnlgar 
raies  of  sjmnietry.  It  -vvould  seem  even  tliat  lie  welcomed  difficulties, 
not  to  conceal  the  irregularities  of  liis  plan  and  élévations,  but  to  tri- 
iinipli  over  tliem  witli  a  bold  stroke  of  genins,  to  express  thèse  iiTegu- 
larities  bv  a  great  variety  in  his  design.  Tliis  little  Greek  monument 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  But  wliere  is  the  arcliitect  of 
the  présent  day  who  would  dare  so  completely  to  free  himself  from 
the  laws  of  symmetry,  and,  in  doing  so,  could  develop  sucli  exquisite 
grâce  of  détail  and  beauty  of  exécution  ?  At  Athens  this  audacity 
might  be  permitted,  because  the  artist  knew  that  lie  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  artistic  enough  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  such  bold- 
ness  ;  and  if  the  Athenians  "  spent  their  tiiiie  in  nothing  else,  but 
eitlier  to  tell  or  to  hear  soiiie  new  thing'''  the  arcliitect,  who  had  in- 
telligently  followed  the  inspirations  of  his  taste,  was  not  wanting 
either  in  the  ability  or  the  opportunity  to  défend  his  work  trium- 
phantly. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose  the  Erectheum  finished  and  the  rubbish 
of  the  workmen  renioved  ;  from  the  crowd  of  curions  spectators, 
argumentative,  impressionable,  apt  at  epigrams  and  sarcasm,  like  ail 
Athenians,  a  critic  steps  fortli  and  says  to  the  arcliitect  :  "  What 
caprice  is  this  ?  Why  thèse  three  monuments  huddled  together  as  if 
by  chance  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  smaller  portico  whose  entab- 
lature  cuts  into  the  antœ  of  the  cella  ?  Hère  are  three  façades,  one 
in  front  of  the  cella,  another  on  a  lower  level  projecting  from  the 
flank,  and  forming  a  re-entering  angle,  an  L,  against  the  other  ex- 
tremity  of  the  main  building,  as  if  this  second  portico  was  too  large 
for  the  place  it  occupies  ;  and  hère  is  still  a  tliird,  sniall  and  low,  its 
cornice  supported  liy  caryatides,  and  built,  not  in  the  axis  of  the  cella, 
but  on  an  angle  with  it.  What  confusion  !  How  can  any  one  view- 
ing  this  building  under  one  of  its  aspects  form  any  idea  of  the 
others?  Hère,  besides,  on  one  side,  we  hâve  a  great  door  giving 
access  into  a  little  room,  on  the  other  a  small  door  on  a  higher  level 
opening  into  this  same  room.  Are  the  treasures  of  the  republic  to 
be  squandered  in  works  like  this,  justified  neither  by  good  taste  nor 
Iw  reason  ?  " 

To  this  discourse  the  Athenian  arcliitect  may  be  supposed  to  reply  : 
"  He  who  talks  so  thoughtlessly,  0  Athenians,  is  probably  a  stranger, 
silice  it  is  necessary  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  of  an  art  in  the 
practice  of  Avhich  you  surpass  ail  other  nations  !     He  lias  certainly . , 
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not  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  a  few  steps  about  tbis  Acropolis  or 
in  the  city  and  to  look  about  him,  before  coming  hère  to  pass  juds:- 
ment  on  an  édifice  of  whose  sacred  destination  and  localitv  he  must 
be  ignorant.  But  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  vours,  I  will  give  the  rea- 
sons  which  hâve  guided  me  in  this  work,  so  that  he  mav  know  that 
an  Athenian  architect,  jealous  of  his  own  réputation  and  still  more  so 
of  the  glory  of  his  native  city,  does  nothing  mitil  he  lias  matm-elv 
reflected  on  the  requirements  and  varions  aspects  of  the  monmnents 
whose  construction  is  intrusted  to  his  hands.  You  are  aware  that 
I  hâve  been  called  upon  to  build  tliree  temples,  or  rather  two  temples 
united,  one  consecrated  to  Neptune  Erectheus,  the  other  to  ^^linerva, 
and  a  small  temple  or  shrine  dedicated  to  Pandrosus.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  sacred  things,  but  you  know  whether  I  would 
hâve  been  justified  in  meddling  vrith  the  sacred  soil  I  was  required 
to  protect  ;  now,  although  the  fomitain  of  Xeptune  is  situated  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  olive  of  Minerva,  you  behold  hère  both  sanctu- 
aries  under  the  same  roof.  Observe,  moreover,  0  Athenians,  in  wliat 
part  of  the  Acropolis  we  stand  ;  see  how  we  almost  touch  its  northern 
ramparts,  and  how  at  this  point  the  ground  falls  away  !  Only  fifty 
feet  to  the  southward  rises  the  great  temple  of  ]\Iinerva.  Facing  the 
east  I  hâve  constructed,  in  front  of  the  cella  consecrated  to  Xeptune 
and  on  a  level  with  it,  a  portico,  both  forming  a  hamionious  whole. 
But  on  the  north  side  why  should  I  hâve  given  to  the  portico  of  the 
sanctuary  of  ^Nlinerva  the  importance  belonging  to  that  of  Xeptune  ? 
The  problem  was  to  construct  on  this  favorable  exposm-e  an  ample 
shelter  from  the  oppressive  beat  of  the  sun,  but  so  to  dispose  it  as  not 
to  interfère  with  the  space  necessary  for  the  defenders  of  the  ramparts. 
I  hâve  therefore  assimied  as  the  axis  of  this  portico  the  door  of 
entrance  to  the  sanctuary  of  ^linerva  ;  and  in  order  to  protect  this 
portico  from  the  south-wind  and  to  shelter  it,  I  bave,  as  you  see.  pro- 
longed  the  wall  of  the  cella.  I  am  reproached  for  having  lowered 
this  northern  portico  so  that  its  cornice  is  not  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  two  sanctuaries  ;  but  do  you  not  see  that  thus  I  ha^e  subordinated 
ever^ihing  to  the  principal  monument,  the  sacred  place  ?  that  if,  in 
my  désire,  for  reasons  already  specified,  to  give  great  widtli  and 
depth  to  this  portico,  I  had  elevated  its  entablature  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  cella,  this  mère  accessory  structiu'e  would  hâve  had  an 
undue  prédominance  over  the  main  édifice,  and,  for  those  of  you  who 
live  below  in  that  part  of  the  city  towards  the  temple  of  Theseus,  it 
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woulcl  hâve  qiiite  concealed  thèse  sanctuaries  froni  your  view  by  the 
etïect  of  perspective  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  hâve  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving  a  due  proportion  for  this  structure,  and  at  the  sanie  time,  by 
keeping  the  ridge  of  its  roof  beloAv  the  cornice  of  the  cella,  I  hâve 
obtained  an  effectuai  water-shed  ?  Now,  passing  to  the  south  side, 
where  the  level  of  the  rock  is  higher,  should  I  be  justified  in  making 
the  Pandroseum  hère  rival  in  importance  the  porticos  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva?  Onght  I  not  rather  to  indicate  to  strangers  that  this  édi- 
fice, uniting  in  itself  three  temples,  lias  two  main  entrances,  and  to 
give  to  this  third  and  subordinate  portico  a  less  monumental  appear- 
ance  ?  And,  further,  look  at  the  immense  columns  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  in  fuU  view  yonder,  opposite  to  us  ;  what  order  would 
not  hâve  appeared  mean  in  the  présence  of  the  majestic  péristyle  of 
the  Parthenon  ?  In  placing  the  cornice  of  this  httle  portico  on 
caryatides,  I  hâve  escaped  ail  comparisons,  and  saved  you,  Athenians, 
from  the  possible  reproach  of  having  repeated  in  little  that  which 
has  been  done  on  a  grand  scale  by  our  predecessors.  Again,  had  I 
adopted  for  this  portico  the  lonic  order,  Avhat  delicacy  of  exécution 
and  refinement  of  détail  could  hâve  rivalled  the  stately  grandeur  of 
the  order  of  the  Parthenon  ?  It  is  a  principle  of  our  art  which  you 
understand  as  well  as  I,  that  an  appearance  of  meanness  or  parsi- 
mony,  especially  in  sacred  things,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  It 
would  not  be  well  for  the  stranger,  arriving  at  Athens  and  beholding 
from  afar,  on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis,  two  temples  near  each 
othcr,  one  enormous  and  imposing,  the  other  small  but  of  a  character 
of  design  so  near  like  its  neighbor  as  to  challenge  comparison,  —  it 
would  not  be  well  for  him  to  be  thus  justified  in  exclaiming,  AMiat 
great  god  is  this  Avho  has  a  temple  hère,  and  what  little  god  has  his 
temple  by  its  side  ?  Thus,  you  perceive,  Athenians,  that  in  endeavoring 
to  construct  hère  sanctuaries  worthy  of  thèse  divinities,  I  hâve,  by  ex- 
ceptional  and  perhaps  strange  dispositions,  avoided  sucli  reproaches 
regarding  the  respect  we  owe  to  the  gods.  Perhaps  if  I  had  sacrificed 
less  to  the  gênerai  aspect  of  the  Acropolis,  and  built  a  temple  di- 
vided  in  the  interior  but  recalling  in  the  exterior  certain  well-known 
consecrated  forms,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  I  should  hâve 
obtained  the  praises  of  him  who  now  criticises  my  work  ;  but,  I  ask, 
even  if  in  such  case  I  had  endeavored  to  avoid  the  reproaches  I  hâve 
referred  to  by  adorning  my  diminutive  copy  of  the  Parthenon  or 
Theseion  with  an  order  richer  and  more  elesjant  tlian  either,  Avould  I 
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liave  succeeded,  woiilcl  I  hâve  obtained  a  resuit  as  satisfactorv  as  bv 
applying  such  au  order  to  au  ii-regular  moniuueut  like  this,  thiis 
foiliug  its  want  of  formai  proportions  by  the  abundance  aud  delicacv 
of  its  sculptiu'es  ?  See  liow  the  suulight  plays  aiuoug  thcse  pro- 
jections, liow  the  very  lowuess  of  the  portico  of  the  carvatides 
reuders  it  a  certain  shelter  froni  the  heat  ail  day  long  1  Do  vou 
dreaui  of  making  a  comparison  between  this  portico  aud  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  when  observing  \\o\x  the  supporting  figiues  of  the  oue 
seem  at  a  short  distance  dimiuished  to  the  natural  size,  and.  turn- 
ing  towards  the  other,  yoiu-  adniiring  eyes  are  filled  with  its  statelv 
shadows  ?  " 

Thus  perhaps  the  architect  of  the  Erectheum  would  hâve  spokeu, 
and  assuredly  the  Athenians  "would  hâve  felt  that  he  spoke  with 
Avisdom. 

One  of  the  esseutial  quahties  of  Greek  art  is  dcarness  ;  that  is  to 
say,  referring  only  to  architectiue,  the  piu-e,  transparent  expression 
of  pui'pose,  aud  of  the  reqiiirements  aud  means  of  exécution.  This 
Cjuality  of  clearness  or  distinctness,  the  inséparable  companion  of 
taste,  is  évident,  not  only  throughout  the  gênerai  structure  of  Greek 
buildings,  always  simple,  intelligible,  without  ecpiivocations  or  con- 
ceahuents,  but  in  the  détails,  in  the  sculpture  and  the  monumental 
use  of  color  which  so  harmonize  with  the  architectiu*e  as  to  illustrate 
and  not  dissemble  its  forms.  Sculpture,  in  a  Greek  édifice,  never 
alters  an  architectiu^l  profile  or  outline  ;  it  is  never  attached  but  as 
a  light  embroidery,  "uhose  sliglit  projections  caunot  destroy  the  sweep 
of  the  lines  ;  sometimes,  to  obtain  this  resuit,  tlie  décoration  is 
simply  a  System  of  engra^"ing  assisted  by  color.  In  that  chmate,  the 
transparency  of  the  air  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  sunlight  betray  the 
most  délicate  détails  at  a  great  distance  ;  the  more  4iréctly  monu- 
mental surfaces  are  exposed  to  this  brilliant  light,  the  less  rehef 
is  given  to  their  sculpture.  But  if  the  reliefs  in  the  métopes 
and  the  statues  in  the  t^Tupana  of  the  pediments  hâve  bold  projec- 
tions, it  is  because  they  are  covered  by  the  broad  shadows  of  the 
cornices  above  and  thus  are  modelled  to  the  eye  mostly  by  reflected 
lights.  If  the  Sun  is  low,  thèse  reliefs,  recei\dng  light  ahnost  hori- 
zontally,  project  but  slight  shadows,  and  thus.  in  either  case,  the 
architectiual  lines  remain  undisturbed.  In  ail  the  Greek  structures, 
edited  and  dra^Ti  so  frequentlv  and  thoroughly,  we  find  that  déco- 
rative sculpture  occupies  but  a  very  subordinate  position  in  relation 
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to  their  profiles.  The  Greeks  loved  foriu  above  ail  tliings.  Everv- 
tliiiig  -wliicli  tended  to  alter  tlie  liarmony  and  uuity  of  a  composition 
thev  rejected.  In  their  statues  they  instinctively  preferred  the  nude. 
Thev  only  clothed  their  statues  out  of  respect  for  religions  proprie- 
ties,  and  thèse  proprieties  they  disregarded  as  soon  as  they  could  : 
thus  the  eai'liest  statues  of  Venus  were  necessarily  clothed  ;  but 
already  in  the  time  of  Pericles  their  instinct  had  triimiphed  over 
their  religions  dogmas. 

The  Greeks  were  an  isolated  people,  a  colony  of  artists  ;  as  I  hâve 
already  said,  there  were  no  barbarians  auiong  tlieni.  So  long  as 
they  were  free  from  foreign  influence,  they  were  able  to  préserve  the 
language  of  the  arts  pui'c  froni  ail  alloy,  unembarrassed  by  any  con- 
cession ;  in  uttering  this  language  they  were  sm*e  of  appréciation  and 
sympathy.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  understood,  must  yield  to 
concessions  without  end.  As  regards  art,  there  is  witli  us  no  com- 
pétent authority,  because  there  are  no  convictions.  We  hâve  schools, 
indeed,  or  rather  coteries,  disputing  continually  about  principles 
which  they  do  not  practise,  because  no  one  is  willing  to  admit  them 
strictly.  Some  contend  tliat  the  study  of  the  arts  of  antiquity,  clas- 
sic  art,  should  alone  be  honored  by  us  ;  but  if  they  build,  they  set 
the  principles  of  thèse  arts  aside  :  others,  less  exclusive,  perhaps,  but 
also  less  reasonable,  demand  that  the  arts  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  and  of 
the  Renaissance  shall  be  taught  ;  but  if  they  build,  while  they  are 
lavish  of  the  elementary  rules  of  such  arts,  they  content  themselves 
wirh  reproducing  an  appearance,  a  similitude,  up  to  a  certain  point 
where  popular  préjudice,  fashion,  exacts  something  else.  In  the 
midst  of  this  strange  confusion  and  thèse  continuai  disputes,  if  we 
wish  om*  studies  to  lead  to  a  practical  and  profitable  resuit,  they 
should  be  pursued  with  discernment.  This  is  peculiarly  au  âge  of 
in(|uiiy,  but  the  most  philosophical  researches,  the  most  assiduous 
labors,  will  conduct  us  to  the  most  bitter  déceptions  and  most  fruit- 
less  results,  if  we  do  not  bring  to  thèse  researches  and  labors  a 
spirit  of  intelligent  criticism,  if  we  cannot  shake  off"  thèse  poor  bor- 
rowed  rags  which  for  the  two  past  centuries  we  hâve  regarded  as  the 
only  proper  garments.  The  study  of  Greek  antiquity  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  for  j-outh,  the  surest  initiation  to  the  arts,  the  most  substan- 
tial  base  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  consequently  of  comnion- 
sense,  for  thèse  two  cannot  be  separated.  It  teaches  us  to  distin- 
guish  reason  from  sophistr}-  ;  it  enlarges  the  niind  without  confusing 
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it.  However  poetic  tlie  imagination  of  the  Greeks  mav  liave  Ijeen, 
it  never  led  tliem  astray  froni  tlie  liniits  of  trutli  ;  tliey  aimed  above 
ail  things  to  be  clear,  intelligible,  liunian  ;  for  tliey  li\  ed  in  the  midst 
of  men,  and  were  nien.  As  for  us,  thougli  Ave  admire  thèse  différent 
expressions  of  Greek  art,  \xe  must  not  reproduce  tliem,  for  om-  life  is 
very  différent  ;  but  wliat  we  can  and  sliould  appropriate  to  ourselves 
are  tlieir  eternal  priuciples  of  trutli  ;  in  a  word,  we  sliould  reason 
like  tliem,  but  sliould  not  endeavor  to  speak  the  same  language. 

If  the  study  of  Greek  art  is  necessary  to  arcliitects,  the  study  of 
Roman  art,  thougli  dilïering  essentially  in  principle,  is  not  less  so. 

The  spù-it  of  the  Romans  was  not  tliat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Roman 
was  pecuharly  a  politician,  an  administrati^r  ;  he  founded  modem 
civilization  ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  an  artist  like  the  Greek.  He 
was  not  endowed  with  tliat  instinct  which  so  organizes  ail  conceptions 
as  to  make  them  capable  of  being  expressed  in  artistic  forms.  If  we 
subject  ail  Greek  édifices  to  the  same  analysis  that  bas  bccn  brieflv 
applied  to  a  single  Greek  temple,  we  shall  always  encoimter  the 
same  délicate  and  appréciative  spirit,  capable  of  availing  itself  of 
every  dithculty  and  every  obstacle  for  the  profit  of  art,  even  to  the 
least  détail.  But  the  analysis  of  a  Roman  monument  reveals  to  us 
other  instincts  and  préoccupations.  The  Roman  had  regard  only  for 
generalities,  the  fulfihiient  of  a  need,  the  satisfaction  of  a  désire.  He 
was  not  an  artist  ;  lie  governed,  administered,  constructed.  Foriii, 
to  him,  was  a  garment  with  which  to  cover  his  constructions  ;  lie  did 
not  concern  himself  to  know  whethcr  a  certain  form  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  body  it  enclosed,  and  whether  ail  its  parts  were 
déductions  froni  a  principle.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  with  such 
subtilties.  If  the  architectiu'al  garment  was  ample  and  solid,  if  it 
was  worthy  of  the  object  which  it  covered,  if  it  did  honor  to  him 
who  decreed  the  érection  of  the  structm-e,  he  was  content,  without 
seeking  to  fulfil  in  it  ail  the  conditions  of  art,  as  the  Greeks  did. 

It  is  usefiil  to  trace  exactly  the  line  of  démarcation  between  Greek 
and  Roman  art.  To  imderstand  the  qualities  peculiar  to  thèse  two 
ciA-ilizations  is  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  development  of 
modem  art  and  of  appreciating  the  value  of  what  we  hâve  already 
leamed  and  what  we  hâve  yet  to  learn  from  either  ;  for  if,  in  lan- 
guage, political  customs,  and  material  habits,  we  are  Latins,  we  are 
Greeks  in  the  character  of  oiu  niind  and  genius. 

The  aboriginal  or  indigenous  populations  of  Greece  availed  them- 
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selves  of  anterior  arts  ;  but  they  knew  how  to  appropriate  without 
copying,  liow  to  cleduce  principles  by  submitting  thèse  arts  to  a 
fastidious  taste  foimded  iipon  hiiman  reason.  They  invented  neither 
gênerai  forms  nor  any  systeni  of  construction  ;  but  they  did  what 
neither  the  Orientais  nor  the  Egyptians,  their  predecessors,  had 
done,  they  apphed  logic  to  the  art  of  architecture.  In  this  they 
became  the  fathers  of  the  AVest,  and  opened  the  way  to  progress. 
Thouo"h  under  ail  circumstances  they  continued  to  love  and  cherish 
élégance  of  form,  they  preserved  the  piu-ity  of  their  principles  in 
art  only  so  long  as  their  genius  remained  unoppressed  by  the  Roman 
voke,  which  indeed  deprived  them  of  their  essential  characteristics  as 
Greeks.  The  Roman  civilization  under  the  Empire  was  like  a  great 
sea,  engulfing  the  barbarisms  as  well  as  the  original  genius  of  the 
nations.  Subjected  to  the  Romans,  the  Greeks  were  only  skilful 
practitioners  ;  and  this  establishes  the  fact,  that,  for  them  as  well  as 
for  ail  other  gifted  nations,  self-government  is  the  only  condition  for 
the  healthy  development  of  art.  The  Roman,  by  the  necessity  of 
liis  political  and  administrative  organization,  assimilated  and  made 
Roman  everything  he  touched. 

Yet,  such  was  the  native  and  inhérent  power  of  Greek  art,  that  we 
find  its  traces  through  ail  the  Roman  domination  even  to  the  end  of 
the  Lower  Empire  ;  ay,  and  after  that,  for  we  can  still  detect  its 
influence  during  the  JNIiddle  Ages.  AVe  shall  hâve  occasion  pres- 
ently  to  study  the  character  of  thèse  later  developments,  and  Ave  shall 
discover  that  this  study  embraces  a  most  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  architecture  and  its  derivative  arts. 

We  hâve  maintained  that  the  arts  of  a  nation  develop  indepen- 
dently  of  its  political  or  social  condition.  Now,  the  architectm'e  of 
the  Greeks  is  precisely  the  expression  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the 
people  ;  their  genius  was  essentially  artistic.  They  were  not  a 
nation,  in  oiu*  sensé  of  the  word,  but  an  agglomération  of  societies, 
whose  condition  was  such  as  to  foster  the  artistic  sentiment.  If  they 
were  the  lirst  to  develop  patriotic  ideas  (idcas  foreign  to  Oriental 
nations  even  in  our  day),  their  patriotism  was  rather  municipal  than 
national,  —  a  local  sentiment,  cherished  by  the  alliance  of  individual 
interests  within  the  limits  of  cities.  So  constituted,  they  were  able  to 
resist  the  armed  hordes  of  Persian  slaves,  but  they  were  promptly 
absorbed  by  the  profoundly  political  organization  of  the  Romans. 

This  distinction  between  nationalities  and  societies  must  be  under- 
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stood,  if  we  would  kuow  liow  the  arts  were  siiccessfuliy  developed 
amoiig  the  Greeks,  and  how  a  similar  development  is  to  be  reached 
uiider  om-  own  différent  civilization.  ^leanwliile  it  is  -wortliv  of 
observation  that  the  pohtical  condition  of  the  mediaeval  repubhcs  of 
Italv  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  repubhcs  of  Grcece,  and 
that  accordingly  ^'enice,  Horence,  Eisa,  and  Sieuna,  hke  Athens  and 
Corinth,  developed  the  most  brilhant  art. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Athenian  was  not  that  of  the  Roman  citizen 
or  of  the  modem  Parisian.  In  a  town  hke  Athens,  ail  the  citizens 
participated  in  public  affaii's  and  took  a  dù-ect  interest  in  them,  as 
members  of  the  same  societv.  They  were  mutually  acquainted,  and 
interests  were  iiot  diffiised  as  tliey  liave  become  in  our  niodiTii  ]j()})U- 
lations.  Their  patriotism  was  rather  a  sensé  of  joint  responsibility 
among  members  of  an  association,  than  the  old  Roman  or  modem 
Em-opean  sentiment,  whicli  consists  in  preserving  a  pohtical  uuitv 
among  pro^'inces  occupying  a  vast  territory,  often  to  the  détriment 
of  local  and  particular  interests.  Xow,  when  men  ai'e  ruled  by  this 
spirit  of  association,  this  (julld-feeling,  in  which  each  one  lias,  or 
thinks  he  has,  a  responsible  part  in  pohtical  afFairs,  everAihing  which 
they  undertake  is  brought  to  an  emphatic  resuit  :  first,  because  such 
a  union  encom'ages  a  spirit  of  criticism  ;  second,  because  each  mem- 
ber,  considerinsj  himself  an  intégral  iDart  of  societv.  nuist  needs  be 
exacting  and  fastidious  ;  third,  because  such  in(li\  idualities,  becom- 
ing  powerful  by  patronage,  are  emulative,  ambitious,  and  jealous,  — 
an  unfortunate  circmnstance,  perhaps,  for  the  public  good,  but  very 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  arts  and  ail  otlier  works  of 
genius,  and,  therefore,  to  intellectual  progress  ;  fomth,  because  pubhc 
opinion  or  suffrage  is  the  only  appeal,  and  to  gain  such  appeal 
requires  incessant  efforts  to  attract  favor.  The  xA.thenian  democracv, 
besides,  had  the  advantage  of  leisure  ;  ail  their  business  was  trans- 
actèd  through  slaves.  They  passed  their  days  in  the  public  places, 
under  the  porticos  or  in  the  gymnasium,  conversing,  philosophizing, 
interchanging  ideas  on  innumerable  elevated  subjects.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  population  of  Athens  and  its  environs  numbered 
not  more  than  thirty  or  tliirty-hve  thonsand  freemen,  of  \\\\(^\\\  alnjut 
twenty  thousand  concerned  themselves  in  public  affairs,  and  that  the 
rest  were  sailors  or  soldiers,  often  abroad  and  often  bringing  back 
news  and  ideas.  Ail  the  other  intelligent  cities  of  Greece  were 
governed  in  the  same  manner,  Sparta  being  the  only  aristocracy,  and 
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tliis,  imlike  that  of  Rome,  beiiig  exclusive  aiid  inhosjjitable  ;  tlie 
gratification  of  pride  was  the  only  benctit  tlie  Spartan  nobleman 
obtained  froiu  liis  social  position  ;  lie  was  obliged  to  be  poorer,  worse 
clotbed,  and  worse  fed  than  liis  subjects  ;  mutual  contention  or  war- 
fare  Avas  bis  only  occupation,  and  it  was  only  very  late  that  a  Spartan 
of  higb  birtb  could  become  a  politician.  The  aristocracy  of  Sparta 
did  not  concern  itself  Avith  art  ;  but  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Rome,  otherwise  constituted,  could  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  arts  and  know  nothing  about  theni  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  why  did  the  dangerous  and  unstable  democracy  of  Athens 
aff'ord  just  those  conditions  under  which  art  could  develop  with  the 
greatest  energy? 

Because  the  artist  had  to  gratify,  not  a  school,  not  a  chief,  not  a 
sympathizing  council,  but  the  people  ;  and,  among  the .  Greeks,  the 
peojjle  were  fastidious,  critical,  disputatious.  If  such  a  task  is  diffi- 
cult,  the  recompense  is  precious  Avhen  obtained  ;  for  success,  "\von 
fi'om  such  a  public  opinion,  is  the  only  reward  which  can  really  flat- 
ter the  artist.  AVhen  an  entire  population  is  to  be  the  judge  of  a 
work  of  art,  and  when  the  instincts  and  éducation  of  such  a  popula- 
tion are  such  that  their  judgments  are  good,  the  artist  is  truly  inde- 
pendent  ;  for  when  the  appeal  is  to  such  a  sufli'age,  who  would  dare 
to  confine  the  expression  of  his  thought  witliin  the  mère  conventional 
limit  set  bv  académies  and  schools  ?  But  when,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  arts  become  part  of  the  machinery  of  govermnent,  when 
they  are  administered,  magnificence  and  grandem*  niay  resuit  ;  we 
may  hâve  a  perfect  expression  of  material  wants,  but  the  penetrating 
savor  of  individ*uality,  the  élégance  effected  by  study,  the  originality 
which  not  only  attracts  but  charms  the  sensés,  not  only  excites  but 
gratifies  the  imagination,  is  lost  forever. 

Such  is  the  infirmity  of  hmnan  nature,  that  art,  even  when  devel- 
oping  individually  and  independently,  free  from  académie  pedaiftry 
and  exclusiveness,  is  apt  to  fall  from  originality  into  mère  correctness 
or  eclecticism  ;  common-sense  becomes  subtilty,  and  reason,  sophistry, 
unless  the  artist  is  kept  in  the  true  patli  l)y  the  exactions  of  an  edu- 
cated  public,  like  that  of  Athens  or  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  centiu-y, 
impatient  of  such  errors.  In  a  merely  political  point  of  view  the 
history  of  the  Greek  societies  is  but  a  record  of  wars  and  rmnors  of 
wars  ;  they  were  not  even  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
religion.     Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  anarchy,  the  arts  alone  advanced. 
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were  respectée!,  and  ruled.  Froiii  tlie  earliest  lieroic  times  art  was  the 
oiily  IjoikI  of  union  aniong  tlieni.  Thus  Theseus,  Idng  of  Athens, 
instituted  the  Panathenaic  games  at  Athens,  in  order  to  procm-e  from 
the  people  of  Attica,  by  a  sort  of  rehgious  confédération,  the  récog- 
nition of  that  city  as  their  nietropohs.  In  the  sanie  manner  ail  their 
institutions  were  obliged  to  assume  a  form  of  art  to  be  received  by 
the  multitude.  The  whole  Greek  mythology  is  but  a  poetic  envelope 
given  to  the  phenomena,  the  forces  and  révolutions  of  natm*e.  But 
the  Greeks  were  not  the  inventors  of  mythology  ;  I  repeat,  the 
Greeks  did  not  invent,  they  but  gave  a  form  especially  beautiful 
and  choice  to  the  physical  and  moral  principles  developed  around 
and  within  them.  Their  religion  and  their  arts  proceeded  alike 
from  synthesis.  The  Athenians  especially,  who  were  the  niost  re- 
ligions, were  also  most  inclined  to  make  art  rule  over  ail  things,  or 
rather  to  couvert  everything  into  a  work  of  art.  Among  them,  an 
event,  a  fact,  a  phenomenon,  good,  evil,  ail  that  exists  in  the  mate- 
rial  or  immaterial  world,  was  translated  into  tliis  language,  Avith  a 
delicacy  of  observation,  a  logical  truthfulness,  a  simplicity  and  en- 
ergy  of  expression,  which  seems  ahnost  superhuman.  But  faculties 
so  precious  could  only  be  developed  in  the  midst  of  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  society,  ail  of  whose  members,  moved  by  the  same  in- 
telligence, understood  each  other,  and  were  equally  seusitive  to  the 
difîerent  expressions  of  art. 

If  we  open  Pausanias,  we  discover  liow,  even  up  to  liis  time,  the 
productions  of  art  were  venerated  among  the  Greeks.  He  often 
speaks  of  cities,  in  great  part  abandoned,  but  whose  populations 
cherished  a  tender  regard  for  their  extinct  splendors-;  of  ruined  tem- 
ples preserving  still  their  statues  of  the  divinities,  tliough  often  made 
of  materials  which  were  fragile  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  tempt  cu- 
pidity.  At  every  step  we  meet  a  réminiscence  consecrated  by  a 
monument.  But,  referring  only  to  architectiu*e,  that  which  architects 
ought  especially  to  observe  in  the  Greek  cities  is  their  gênerai  plans, 
indicating  how  thoroughly  their  builders,  even  from  the  beginning, 
were  inspirée!  by  artistic  ideas.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
such  ieleas  were  the  first  desires  to  be  satisfiee!  by  the  founders  of 
cities  ;  the  choice  of  site,  tlie  aspect  and  relative  dimensions  of  their 
principal  builelings,  tlie  picturesque  manner  in  whicli  they  were  to 
be  grouped,  the  feeling  for  beauty  of  lines,  the  gênera!  effect,  —  ail 
tliese  things  were  evidently  foreseen  ane!  provided  for. 
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"Wlien  we  reflect  liow  little  in  our  days  considérations  of  tliis  kind 
are  appreciated,  liow  sliglitly  they  influence  the  décisions  of  our  mod- 
em building  committees,  we  measiire  with  sadness  the  immense  abyss 
wliicli  séparâtes  us  from  tliose  âges  wlien  the  arts  were  really  beloved. 
AYe  are  a  civihzed  people  ;  yet  what  are  most  of  om-  towns,  and  what 
will  they  be  in  a  few  centm-ies,  wdien  \er\  probably  om*  gross  and 
practical  manncr  of  satisfying  material  needs  hâve  forever  masked  or 
swept  from  existence  the  îew  rare  remains  of  ancient  art  ?  What  are 
the  cities  of  the  New  World,  what  the  industrial  towns  of  England  ? 
That  which  Ave  call  civilization  prompts  us,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  make  wide  and  straight  streets,  bordered  by  uniform  blocks  of 
houses.  Thus  our  cities  hâve  become  déserts  for  thought,  and  hâve 
ail  the  fatiguing  monotony  of  solitude  without  its  grandeur.  Through 
ail  thèse  immense  checkers  of  streets  and  squares,  Avhat  souvenir  is 
there  to  move  you,  where  is  the  repose  for  the  weary  spirit,  where 
is  the  eye  to  rest  with  gratitude  or  affection?  Who  shall  say  that 
a  hundi'ed  générations  hâve  trodden  thèse  paths  before  us?  I  do 
iiot  regret  indeed  the  narrow  and  infected  streets  of  our  old  towns, 
where  houses  thrown  together  by  chance,  crowded  lanes,  and  vénér- 
able monuments,  disfigured  by  shops  and  squalid  with  dirt,  form 
but  a  disordered  mass,  a  chaos  Avithout  name  ;  but  at  least  Ave  may 
find  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  some  vénérable  relie  of  human  thought 
and  labor,  some  historical  monument  to  be  cherished  with  tender 
care,  something  Avhicli  lias  not  upon  its  front  the  mère  mark  of  the 
practical  and  material  interests  of  the  day. 

This  is  Avhy  those  among  us  who  are  born  with  the  love  of  art  fly 
from  thèse  déserts  of  brick  and  stone,  wood  and  iron,  to  be  quick- 
ened  among  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Syracuse,  or  of  Psestum  ;  for  to 
them  thèse  dead  cities  are  more  populous  than  are  the  streets  of 
Lyons  or  Manchester. 

The  Greeks  kncAv  that  an  imaginative  ])eople  must  be  addressed 
in  the  language  of  imagination;  that  they  must  be  pleased,  and 
would  not  be  content  Avith  the  mère  satisfaction  of  material  needs. 
If  their  cities  still  préserve  in  the  midst  of  their  ruins  a  perfume  of 
art,  it  is  because  art  Avas  not  among  them  a  mère  superfluous  décora- 
tion ;  it  ruled  each  structure,  as  a  master,  even  from  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  ;  nay,  it  presided  at  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

Examine  Agrigentum,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Dorian  colonies  of  Sicilv,  and  see  witli  Avhat  care  the  site  of  that 
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citv  was  cliosen.  Near  a  well-sheltered  harbor  rises  a  ridge  of  liiiie- 
stoiie  rocks  rimning  parallel  witli  the  sliore  ;  tlie  Greeks  made  tliis 
cliaiii  of  little  hills  the  ramparts  of  the  city  on  the  side  where  attacks 
were  mostlv  to  be  feared,  and  they  eut  the  ridges  of  thèse  hills  into 
the  forin  of  thick  walls  pierced  with  gâtes.  Parallel  to  thèse  walls, 
on  the  level  spaces  of  the  rocky  ramparts  behind,  they  built  a  sei-ies 
of  temples  ;  thus  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  entering  the  har- 
bor a  long  line  of  monuments  of  very  différent  dimensions,  reposing 
on  an  enormous  base  eut  out  of  the  living  rock.  Between  this  natu- 
ral  rampart  and  the  Acropolis  in  the  rear,  which  overlooked  the 
whole  neighborhood,  is  a  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  tlie  city  was 
built,  its  habitations  securely  sheltered  from  the  inclement  north 
and  southeast  winds  of  Sicily.  On  the  south  the  city  was  bounded 
by  a  long  range  of  limestone  hills,  whose  summits  were  artihcially 
levelled  and  occupied  by  temples  whose  outlines  were  strongly  de- 
fined  against  the  sky,  and  on  the  north  arose  the  Acropolis,  of  whose 
monmnental  crown  scarcely  a  vestige  noAv  remains. 

At  Sehnus,  another  Dorian  colony  of  Sicily,  the  temples  were 
built  on  two  plateaus,  between  which  the  harbor  was  situated.  The 
relative  positions  of  thèse  monuments  were  chosen  with  rare  taste 
and  skill  ;  and  to  isolate  and  distinguish  them  from  the  private 
houses  of  the  city,  they  were  elevated  on  high  basements  or  terraced 
stylo  bâtes. 

In  this  manner  the  Greek  architect,  faithful  to  his  principles  of 
availing  himself  of  Nature  and  subjecting  his  compositions  to  her 
influence,  examined  his  sites  with  rare  sagacity.  If  he  Avould  con- 
struct  a  théâtre,  he  sought  along  the  slopes  of  the  rocky  hills,  so 
fréquent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Greek  cities,  sonie  natural  de- 
pression,  of  an  aspect  favorable  to  actors  and  spectators  ;  then  he 
proceeded  to  eut  the  amphithéâtre  of  seats  out  of  the  living  rock, 
completing  by  art  those  portions  where  the  nature  of  the  site  was 
wanting  to  his  design.  The  numerous  théâtres  of  the  Peloponnesus 
and  of  Sicily  afford  complète  examples  of  this  aiTangement.  Favored 
by  climate,  the  Greeks,  in  their  civil  monuments,  were  not  governed 
by  the  necessity,  peculiar  to  northern  peoples,  of  covering  and  closing 
in.  If  they  desired  to  bring  together  a  great  concourse,  they  con- 
tented  themselves  with  building  an  enclosure,  open  to  the  sky  and 
surrounded  with  porticos,  or  with  simply  arranging  it  on  some  rocky 
slope  with  a  favorable  exposm^e.     They  excelled  in  giving  to  thèse 
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primitive  monuments  a  simple  grandeur  wliich  never  fell  into  ex- 
aggeration  or  foi/rs  de  force,  evincing  no  apparent  effort,  and  causing 
none  of  tliat  wonder  or  perplexity  occasioned  often  bv  the  ruins  of 
dead  civilizations.  The  remains -of  Greek  art,  instead  of  bewilder- 
ins;  us  witb  a  superbuman  exhibition  of  power,  are  pecuUarlv  expres- 
sive of  an  actual  bfe,  whicb  we,  even  when  none  but  the  faintest 
traces  of  tbose  remains  are  left,  can  readily  uuderstand  and  appre- 
ciate. 

Unfortunatelv,  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Greeks 
we  possess  little  more  than  thèse  Tock-cut  vestiges.  But  Hercula- 
neuni  and  Pompeii  may,  by  the  exercise  of  imagination,  realize  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  Greek  city,  and  enable  us  to  Uve  for  a  moment  in  tlie 
midst  of  its  population.  By  ail  that  we  can  discover  in  thèse  cm*i- 
ous  remains  of  Pompeii,  by  a  few  ruins  hère  and  there,  by  paintings, 
bv  the  destroyed  city  of  Segeste,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  domestic  architectme  of  the  Greeks  had  as  little  variety  as  their 
religions  structures.  It  is  by  no  such  quality  that  Greek  archi- 
tectm-e  commends  itself  to  our  study.  A  good  plan  once  found, 
the  Greek  architect  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  modity  it 
essentially.  He  had  too  much  good  taste  to  seek  after  the  fan- 
tastic,  the  capricious,  the  sm-prising.  Those  wlio  truly  love  art  do 
not  exhaust  themselves  in  search  after  novelties  ;  for  them  good 
things  are  always  new  and  always  admiral)le  ;  "  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever."  The  Greek  architect  felt  this,  and  in  perfecting 
his  Works  he  modilied  neither  his  principle  nor  his  thème.  He 
apphed  research  only  to  refine  his  détail  ;  and  even  Avhen,  in  later 
times,  research  so  applied  fell  into  abuse,  when  grâce  became  affec- 
tation, when  purity  became  barrenness,  and  care  was  degraded  to 
niinuteness,  we  still  see,  through  ail  this  senility,  the  vivacious 
energy  of  princii^le,  Even  when  the  Greek  artists  became  the 
obedient  slaves  of  their  too  powerful  ncighbors  of  Rome,  they 
still  preserved  for  a  long  time,  in  their  freshness,  the  principles 
which  rnled  their  arts  ;  but  gradually  the  lessening  remains  of 
this  vitality  faded  away,  until  under  the  Emperors,  the  Greeks  Avere 
reduced  to  the  rôle  of  mère  professional  decorators. 

In  the  next  discourse  I  propose  to  explain  the  causes  of  this 
décline. 


THIRD    DISOOURSE. 


COMPABISOy  BETWEES  THE  AECHITECirBE  OF  THE  GBEEKS  AND   BOMAXS. 


(^: 


T  lias  been  already  intimated  tliat  the  peculiar  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  Roman  people  was  an  aptitude  to  or- 
ganize  and  govern.  Up  to  tlieir  time,  the  conqiierors 
^pri^^\  -\  ^^-ii^  in  historv  had  heen  anvthiniï  hut  civihzers  ;  to  con- 
y^<^C;'^^^  quer  a  nation  had  been  to  rob  and  enslave  it,  to 
^^*^^^^^"^  dégrade  rather  than  to  elevate  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  were  sometimes  but  greedv  masters,  more  désirons 
of  enriching  themselves  from  their  conquests  than  of  cnlightening 
the  people  they  had  subdued.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  the 
historv  of  the  long  and  bloody  struggles  through  which  the  Romans 
nltimatelv  became  the  masters  of  Italy,  —  struggles  rather  social  than 
political,  since  they  aimed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  préserve  the  wealth 
and  power  of  a  handful  of  patricians,  and.  on  tlie  other,  to  elevate 
the  people  from  a  condition  bordering  on  slavery  and  to  conquer  for 
them  the  rights  of  citizens.  This  subject  has  been  well  treated  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  oiu'  contemporaneous  writers,  ]\I. 
^Mérimée,  who,  nnder  the  modest  title  of  Essais  si/r  la  Guerre  Sociale, 
has  vividly  related  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  last  days  of  the  re- 
public, and  has  discovered  to  us  (though  this  Avas  not  the  aim  of  his 
work)  the  varions  sources  whence  the  Romans  obtained  their  arts. 

The  Romans  of  the  early  republic,  unlike  the  Egyptians.  tlie 
Oriental  nations,  and  the  Greeks,  had  no  arts  of  their  own.  They 
were  really  a  people  insigniticant  in  numbers,  under  the  despotism 
of  a  few  patricians,  who  were  entirely  occupied  in  aggrandizing 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors  ;  a  species  of  brigands, 
moved  in  the  besinninsf  but  bv  one  common  sentiment,  that  of  domi- 
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nation  and  rapine,  and  enjoying  few  or  none  of  those  blessings  whicli 
are  procured  by  culture  and  tlie  love  of  art. 

But  Rome  was  surrounded  by  nations  among  wliicli  tlie  arts  liad 
already  reaclied  an  extraordinary  developnient.  Campania  and 
Etruria  were  covered  witli  religions,  secular,  and  doniestic  structures, 
whose  value  as  works  of  art  are  still  attested  by  remains  of  great 
beauty.  The  Etruscans,  from  an  indefinite  and  very  remote  epoch, 
possessed  already  the  vault,  wliicli  was  unknown  to  tlie  Greeks.  It 
is  doubtful  wlience  tliey  obtained  tliis  feature,  and  tlie  hypothèses  on 
this  subject,  wliile  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  archaeologist,  hâve  no 
relation  to  the  task  before  us.  Let  it  suffice  hère  to  say  that  the  East 
used  the  vault  long  before  it  was  known  to  the  West.  The  récent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  hâve  brought  to  liglit  monmnents  witli  vaults 
of  mud  or  clay  moulded  over  foriiis  or  centres,  and  arches  built  with 
voussoirs  of  moulded  bricks.  Now,  the  Romans,  with  rare  sagacity, 
appropriated  ail  that  tliey  found  useful  among  the  nations  with  which 
they  came  in  contact.  Thus  their  soldiers  obtained  their  equipment 
from  many  soiu'ces  :  their  bucklers  were  Samnite,  their  swords,  Span- 
ish,  etc.  Csesar,  in  Sallust,  says  :  "  Whenever  our  people  saw 
among  their  allies  or  their  enemies  anything  which  they  could  make 
useful,  they  took  care  to  appropriate  it  and  apply  it  to  their  needs  at 
home."  *     They  were  essentially  practical  and  utilitarian. 

The  Romans  thus  obtained  from  the  Etruscans  the  round  arch, 
built  of  stones  fitted  together  ;  from  Campania,  the  gênerai  arrange- 
ment of  their  sacred  édifices,  the  Greek  orders,  the  plans  and  déco- 
ration of  their  doniestic  structures.  In  this  manner  they  sought  to 
unité  two  conflicting  principles  of  construction,  obtained  from  two 
différent  sources,  —  the  principle  of  the  Greek  lintel  and  of  the 
Etruscan  arch.  Their  ideas  of  art  were  those  of  pirates,  who,  with 
barbarous  and  tasteless  pride,  adorn  themselves  with  foreign  and 
incongruous  spoils. 

That  refined  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  which  led  them  to  observe 
with  incomparable  delicacy  ail  physical  and  moral  phenomena,  that 
faculty  which,  with  them,  took  the  place  of  science  and  enabled  them 
to  obtain  results  far  beyond  its  reach,  was  unknown  to  the  Romans, 
whose  genius  and  arts  were  différent  from  those  of  the  Greeks  in 
character  and  developnient.     They  were  a  political,  législative,  ad- 

*  "^rajores  nostri   ....    qnod  ubique  apud  socios  aut  hostes   idoneum  videbatur,   cum 
summo  studio  doiui  e.xse(|uebantur." 
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ministrative  people.  The  aristocracy  of  Rome  was  veiy  powerful,  and 
in  possession  of  admirable  political  traditions,  constantly  gaining  new 
acquisitions  from  ail  quarters.  The  senate,  the  suprême  power  of 
Rome,  was  composed  of  the  descendants  of  ancient  familles  or  men 
distinguished  in  the  public  service,  who  had  in  their  hands  ail  the 
administration  of  state  ;  and  this,  at  Rome,  included  war,  the  gov- 
ernment  of  conquered  pro\dnces,  législation,  justice.  The  public 
service  was  the  chief  object  of  ambition  with  every  Roman  citizen, 
and  this  tendency  was  so  strong  among  theni  that  even  in  the  last 
days  of  the  republic,  the  Latin  soil  was  divided  between  two  distinct 
classes, — public  fmictionaries  and  slaves:  the  former,  ail  landhold- 
ers,  absorbed  in  political  intrigues  and  the  management  of  tlieir 
estâtes  ;  the  latter,  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state,  delivered  up  to 
robbery  and  ail  the  vices  engendered  by  servitude,  ignorance,  and 
idleness.  As  for  the  free  plebeians,  they  were  the  most  barbarous, 
gross,  mercenary,  and  corrupt  populace  that  ever  filled  a  great  city  ; 
unscrupulous,  superstitions,  and  vénal,  they  were  the  tools  of  the 
démagogues,  the  victims  of  the  wealth,  the  factions,  and  the  cunning 
of  the  patricians.  Aniong  a  people  so  constituted  and  so  employed, 
the  culture  of  the  arts  is  impossible.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  liand, 
were  industrious,  commercial,  sensitive  to  physical  and  moral  beauty, 
eager  for  discussion  and  controversy  ;  they  were  proud  of  theii'  hu- 
manity,  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  their  poets,  their  historians, 
their  orators  and  artists.  It  is  singular,  in  the  history  of  nations,  to 
meet  with  a  people  distinguished  at  once  by  mercantile  aptitude,  and 
by  an  exquisite  feeling  and  s^-mpathy  for  works  of  art  ;  to  see  the 
vanity  of  Avealth  compatible  with  a  nice  discernment  for  the  true 
principles  of  taste  ;  to  behold  a  nation,  inconstant  in  ideas,  in- 
conceivably  iickle  in  préjudices,  worshipping  a  man  one  day  and 
proscribing  him  the  next,  yet  at  the  same  time  progressing  with 
unheard-of  rapidity;  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  traversing  ail 
Systems  of  philosophy,  ail  forms  of  government,  laying  the  founda- 
tions  of  ail  sciences,  making  war  on  ail  its  neighbors,  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  this  chaos  of  ideas,  Systems,  and  passions,  developing  art 
steadily  and  with  calm  intelligence,  giving  to  it  novelty,  originality, 
and  beauty,  while  preserving  it  pure  from  the  aberrations  and  ca- 
prices of  what  we  now  call  fashion.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis, 480  B.  c,  Athens  had  been  destroyed,  its  territory  ravaged,  and 
the  Athenians  had  nothing  left  but  their  ships  ;  yet  so  great  was  the 
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activity  of  this  commercial  but  artistic  people,  that,  only  twenty  years 
afterwards,  they  liad  built  the  Parthenon  ;  and  ^schylus,  wlio  had 
foiiglit  at  Salamis,  had  produced  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Persians,"  in 
whicli  the  great  barbarian  king,  the  enemy  of  Greece,  was  repre- 
sented  as  heroic  and  noble.  In  this,  doubtless,  was  implied  flattery 
for  those  who  could  conqner  hini;  yet,  as  the  magnaniniity  which 
could  commend  alike  the  conqneror  and  the  conquered  would  proba- 
bly  be  a  severe  trial  for  a  modem  audience  and  would  be  hissed 
from  the  stage,  it  was  the  mark  of  a  piu-e  taste  and  a  liigh  art  among 
the  people  of  Athens  that  they  could  appreciate  and  applaud  it. 

Greek  art,  though  it  did  not  always  develop  with  the  same  per- 
fection, never  quitted  the  path  of  progress  ;  it  was  a  consistent  unit, 
while  ail  the  other  expressions  of  the  intelligence  and  versatile  pas- 
sions of  this  singular  people  were  the  victims  of  chance  and  change. 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  but  one  idea,  universal  domina- 
tion ;  and  this  idea  was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman 
citizen,  that,  w^ithin  scarcely  two  centmies,  three  quart  ers  of  Em-ope, 
ail  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  became  subject  to  his  Avill, 
though  even  in  the  days  of  the  republic  there  were  ah-eady  symptoms 
of  décomposition  which  foreshadowed  the  fall  of  the  whole  pagan 
System.  The  mechanism  employed  to  obtain  this  resuit  was  simple  : 
the  Roman  citizen  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  sovereign  ;  if  he  con- 
quered a  territory,  he  seized  and  farmed  ont  its  public  domain, 
encom-aged  colonization  there,  and  insm-ed  peaceful  possession  for 
the  Romans  and  their  allies  in  the  subjugated  country  ;  thus  arose 
on  every  side  colonies  which  were  essentially  and  peculiarly  Roman. 
If  the  Romans  gave  the  title  of  ally  to  a  country,  they  assumed  a 
protectorate  over  it,  engaged  to  assist  it  against  its  most  distant 
enemies,  assimilated  its  interests,  and  absorbed  it  in  their  vast  organ- 
izatioîi.  By  in  tm-ns  dividing,  flattering,  protecting,  and  chastising 
barbarous  nations,  the  prestige  of  Roman  power  was  gradually 
established  over  the  whole  known  world.  There  was  a  unity  in 
the  political  economy  of  Rome  which  did  not  exist  in  that  of  Greece, 
because,  as  I  hâve  already  said,  the  Greek  cities  were  independent 
municipaUties,  while  Rome  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  hierarchy  Avhicli 
could  only  be  broken  up  by  a  social  révolution  or  by  a  torrent  of 
barbarians. 

This  brief  recapitulation  of  the  Roman  polity  is  necessary  to  a 
compréhension   of  the   character   of  Roman  art,  which  was  but  a 
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means,  an  instrument,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  and  not  a  joy  for  its 
o\ni  sake,  as  ainonp^  the  Greeks.  The  Roman  disdained  everythins: 
Avhich  did  not  perform  a  useful  function  in  this  great  political  Sys- 
tem ;  he  troubled  himself'little  to  know  whether  a  certain  form  of 
art  was  in  harmony  with  the  true  principles  of  that  art  ;  he  cared 
not  to  discuss,  Uke  the  Greek,  whether  his  opinions  were  logically 
dediiced  ;  he  did  not  dehght  in  an  onthne,  a  play  of  hght  and  shade  : 
he  demanded  but  one  thing,  that  his  work  shoukl  he  Roman,  a 
s}Tnbol  of  his  grandem*  and  power,  and,  more  especially,  that  it 
shonld  agrée  with  his  pohtical  System,  and  be  a  useful  work,  fiUing 
exactly  a  prescribed  programme.  He  made  roads,  bridged  riyers, 
introduced  water  into  cities  by  means  of  immense  aqueducts  ;  built 
amphithéâtres,  Avhich  should  be  places  of  public  reunion,  not  only  for 
the  municipal  duties,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people.  He  con- 
cerned  himself  little  whether  an  allied  or  yancpiished  people  pre- 
served  their  religion,  proyided  they  conformed  to  his  laws  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  incorporated  the  gods  of  the  subject  nations  into  his 
own  polytheism,  and  thus  attached  his  foreign  yassals  to  his  own 
fortunes  by  the  strongest  of  human  ties,  —  religion  and  fixed  institu- 
tions. It  was  the  same  with  the  arts.  The  Roman  found  among 
the  Greeks  superior  workmen  ;  he  imported  them,  hired  them,  and 
permitted  them  to  decorate  his  monuments  according  to  their  own 
taste,  but  recognizing  the  artist  only  as  a  workman.  As  for  the  gên- 
erai forms  and  plans  of  his  public  buildings,  their  style  and  System 
of  construction,  he  himself,  the  Roman,  imposed  them,  from  the 
Euxine  to  Britannia. 

There  is  certainly  something  grand  in  this  way  of  using  the  art  of 
architectm'e,  and  it  would  seem,  at  first  siglit,  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  modem  goyernments  ;  yêt  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  it  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  character,  manners,  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  western  nations  of  modem  Em-ope.  In  Erance,  for 
instance,  endowed,  as  she  is,  with  the  artistic  instinct,  with  imagi- 
nation stronger  than  will,  with  a  restless  spirit  eyer  ready  to  pursue' 
any  chimera  which  présents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  sentiment  or  an 
idea,  intellectual  independence,  free  criticism,  study,  discussion,  haye 
always  proyed  thenisebes  necessary  éléments  in  the  deyelopment  of 
her  art;  it  has  ever  flourished  when  the  field  was  open  to  it,  and 
we  hâve  beheld  it  enfeebled  and  degraded  whenever  forced  from  its 
natural  growth  by  an  arbitrarv  fashion. 
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The  relations  between  art  and  politics  should  be  understood.  Art, 
like  a  religion,  may  either  be  cherislied,  tolerated,  or  neglected  by  a 
nation.  In  the  first  case,  it  develops  proudly  and  freely,  witliout 
embarrassnient  or  constraint,  making,  and  not  receiving,  its  laws  ;  in 
tlie  second,  it  is  subject  to  dictation  and  apt  to  be  nsed  as  part  of  the 
political  machine  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  mysterious  and  exclusive,  it  lias 
its  secrets  and  proceeds  by  initiation.  Thus  in  Greece  art,  because  it 
was  loved,  was  made  free  ;  there  it  ruled  without  a  question  of  au- 
thority  ;  it  was  pure  and  simple  because  unrestrained.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  absorbed  by  the  state,  yielded  to  laws  outside  of  itself, 
and  became  an  instrument.  But  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  among  the 
western  nations,  especially  in  France,  it  was  isolated  ;  it  had  its  own 
language  ;  it  developed  in  silence,  receiving  modifications  and  ira- 
provements  without  regard  to  the  sympathy  or  appréciation  of  the 
multitude. 

I  dare  to  hope  that  thèse  Discoiu-ses  will  plainly  set  fortli  the  rela- 
tions which  hâve  existed  and  still  exist  between  the  arts  and  the 
political  economy  of  ancient  and  modem  civilizations.  I  say,  which 
still  exist,  because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  spectacle  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  hiin  who  observes,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the  gênerai 
tone  of  the  discussions  which  hâve  arisen  in  regard  to  the  arts.  On 
the  one  side  we  behold  the  preachers  of  antique  art,  on  the  other  the 
apostles  of  mediaeval  art.  I  refer  hère  to  artists  who  hâve  strong 
convictions  and  défend  principles,  not  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
adopt  any  form  of  art,  loving  them  ail  alike.  I  do  not  disdain,  but 
distrust  such  libéral  ideas,  as  wanting  in  tha^,  earnestness  and  sincerity 
without  which  art  cannot  live,  and  without  which  the  public  must 
become  more  and  more  indiffèrent.  Now,  in  thèse  two  opposed 
camps  there  is  something  more  than  a  mère  array  of  artists,  some 
under  the  banner  of  antiquity,  and  others  under  that  of  mediaevalism  ; 
there  are  hère  présent  two  great  principles,  Avhich,  since  Greek  antiq- 
uity, hâve  not  ceased  and  do  not  cease  to  wage  bitter  warfare  :  thèse 
principles  are,  on  the  one  hand,  submission  of  individual  intelligence 
to  considération  of  policy;  on  the  other,  the  independence  of  the 
human  mind  in  ail  which  relates  to  conscience  and  intellectual 
inspiration.  This  warfare  is  not  at  an  end,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
anybody  is  to  be  inconvenienced  or  hurt  by  its  duration  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  know  what  this  contention  really  implies.  The  adhérents  of 
the  antique  hâve  for  a  long  time  confounded  the  Greeks  and  the 
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Romans,  wliile,  in  reality,  the  arts  of  tliese  two  nations  are  clevel- 
oped  from  principles  dianietrically  opposée!  to  eacli  other,  those  of 
tlie  former  being  free  and  those  of  the  latter  enslaved  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  Greek  artists  would  hâve  found  more 
sympathy  among  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  among  the  Romans, 
who  hâve  hitherto  been  regarded  as  their  alhes,  but  were  in  fact  their 
oppressors. 

We  hâve  seen  that  the  art  of  the  Romans  was  merely  one  of  the 
expressions  of  a  great  pohtical  and  administrative  System,  adapted  to 
their  times  and  needs,  but  entirely  exceptional  in  the  historv  of 
Europe.  We  hâve  abeady  reviewed  the  condition  of  public  afFairs, 
in  their  relations  to  art,  before  the  Roman  era.  If  we  now  glance  at 
the  condition  of  things  after'  that  era,  we  behold  a  spectacle  of  an 
entirely  ditierent  character  :  nations  constantly  struggling  against  the 
institutions  whicli  rule  them,  the  Gallo-Roman  peoples  of  mediae- 
val  France  reacting  against  the  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  Systems 
imposed  on  them  by  their  barbarian  conquerors  from  Germany  ; 
royalty,  when  it  is  strong  enough,  we  see  availing  itself  of  thèse 
opposing  éléments  to  enfeeble  each  by  turn,  encouraging  rather  than 
preventing  their  endless  quarrels.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  no 
one,  of  course,  cares  about  art  or  dreams  of  imposing  formulse  on  it. 
So  it  is,  as  it  were,  delivered  up  to  itself,  advances  slowly,  and  ex- 
presses itself  whenever  and  wherever  the  tmnults  of  the  time  permit. 
It  takes  refuge  in  the  cloister,  but  soon,  stifled  by  the  monkish  rou- 
tine, it  shakes  itself  free  with  the  same  energy  that  we  see  displayed 
at  that  time  in  the  establishment  of  municipal  rights,  The  govern- 
ments  of  those  days,  if  we  can  give  the  name  to  such  an  incongruous 
mass  of  institutions,  are  not  wise  enough  to  understand  that  art  is  a 
powerful  élément  of  civilization  ;  so  they  use  it  without  trying  to 
sul)ject  it.  Art,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  only  refuge  for  liberty. 
Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the  tur- 
bulence of  factions,  degraded  by  excesses,  wasted  in  long  and  cruel 
wars,  we  see  art  advancing  with  steady  and  regular  steps,  diverted 
by  no  side  issues,  rejecting  errors  and  improving  by  expérience,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  before  the  Roman  era,  art  pursued  its  regular 
com'se  in  the  midst  of  the  disorders  and  turbulence  of  Greece.  This 
was  because  art,  in  both  cases,  governed  itself;  because  it  developed 
under  the  study  and  criticism  of  artists  and  by  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  déductions  ;  because  it  was  free  from  the  restraints  of 
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routine,  and  submitted  io  no  acadcink  formai  as;  becaiise  it  drew  its 
inspiration  froni  every  source,  and  had  no  other  guide  but  reason 
and  public  sentiment.  Greek  society,  like  the  inferior  society  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  developed  with  commerce  and  the  arts  ;  and  the 
arts,  Hke  commerce,  developed  only  under  the  condition  of  absolute 
freedom. 

Now,  the  Romans  were  neither  merchants  nor  artists  ;  they  main- 
tained  no  foreign  relations  according  to  the  modem  fashion,  but,  as 
conquerors  of  the  world,  ever}1:hing  must  be  Romanized  or  extermi- 
nated,  and,  to  obtain  this  end,  the  colonial  and  protectorate  Systems 
were  estabhshed,  as  abeady  explained.  Ail  colonizing  nations,  like  the 
modem  English,  for  instance,  hâve  employed  the  same  gênerai  means 
to  préserve  their  conquests  and  make  them  tributary  to  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  the  mother  country.  In  the  case  of  the  Romans  thèse 
means  were  absolute  religions  liberty,  civil  and  personal  guaranties, 
tribunals  appointed  by  the  subject  states  with  an  appeal  to  the  Roman 
magistrate,  who  intervened  in  affairs  only  to  remedy  local  abuses  and 
to  show  how  much  better  the  Roman  government  was  than  that  which 
it  replaced  ;  a  central  power,  protecting  without  embarrassing  by 
complicated  administrative  machinery  ;  the  enrolment  of  the  con- 
quered  or  allied  populations;  and,  what  concems  our  particular 
subject  more  closely,  important  works  of  public  utility,  clearing 
lands,  fortifying  cities,  draining  marshes,  building  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  aqueducts,  harbors,  civil  structm-es,  basilicas,  town  halls, 
théâtres,  baths,  permanent  camps,  vast  magazines,  sewers,  fountains, 
etc.  The  organization  of  the  conquering  army  itself  was  applied  in 
the  construction  of  thèse  works,  aided  by  numerous  réquisitions  for 
laborers  from  aniong  the  vanquished  people  ;  and  soon  the  aspect  of 
the  cities  was  changed,  their  plans  were  completed  or  rectified,  they 
were  sm-rounded  with  walls,  and,  within  and  without,  public  estab- 
lishments were  built  according  to  a  uniform  fashion  ;  thus  in  a  few 
years  or  even  months  the  Gallic  or  German  city  became  Roman,  and 
conqueror  and  conquered  alike  found  themselves  smTounded  by 
Roman  institutions  and  Roman  monmnents.  Under  the  application 
of  such  a  System  we  can  readily  understand  how  local  traditions  and 
national  sentiments  were  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  Rome  ;  how  the  civilization,  the  regular  government,  the  wealth, 
the  comfort  established  in  the  midst  of  semi-barbarous  peoples,  soon 
effaced  from  their  minds  the  raemorv  of  their  own  ruder  manners 
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and  ciistoms.  The  part  which  art  had  to  play  in  tins  great  political 
and  administrative  System  is  sufficiently  évident  ;  but  tins  part  vvas, 
and  coidd  only  be,  very  secondary. 

So  great  is  the  différence  between  Roman  and  Greek  genius  !  The 
Greek  settled  down  iipon  no  prescribed  form,  lie  was  engaged  in 
ceaseless  inquiry  and  search  after  improvement,  he  examined  his 
siibject  in  ail  its  bearings,  but  he  expressed  himself  under  the  limi- 
tations of  a  logical  principle  founded  on  his  reason,  his  observation, 
and  his  désire  of  harmony.  The  same  spirit,  applied  to  the  in- 
tellectual  domain,  caused  the  philosophers  to  produce  the  most  con- 
flicting  Systems  ;  for  them,  the  field  of  intelligence  had  no  limit  even 
in  the  absurd,  because,  as  regards  the  immaterial  side  of  natm^e,  from 
déduction  to  déduction,  following  rigorously  the  rules  of  logic,  we 
can  arrive  at  last  at  the  point  of  proving  the  possibility  of  that  which 
common-sense  déclares  and  demonstrates  to  be  impossible,  —  at  the 
point  of  denying  movement,  for  instance,  or  being.  But,  in  the 
material  world,  logic,  as  it  has  to  deal  witli  visible,  palpable  matter, 
having  its  properties  and  its  insuperable  laws,  can  lead  to  no  such 
aberrations.  The  Greek  architect  may  hâve  found  varions  absurd 
causes  for  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  but  he  could  not  misunder- 
stand,  and  he  knew  he  could  not  infringe  the  laws,  which  governed 
those  phenomena.  He  may  hâve  erred  about  the  causes,  but  not 
about  the  effects  ;  for  he  was  a  careful  and  attentive  observer,  saga- 
cious  in  the  practical  application  of  his  observations.  A  Greek 
sculptor  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  nor  the  exact  functions  of  the  muscles  and  boues  ;  but  he 
observed  the  human  body  in  its  external,  actual,  and  visible  form 
with  a  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  give  to  his  statue  the  outlines 
and  true  movements  of  natm-e  ;  nay,  enabled  him  to  go  beyond 
natm-e,  to  complète  and  rectify  lier,  as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  this 
thorough  observation.  The  Greek  architect  put  a  capital  on  his 
colmnn,  but  he  did  not  put  his  column  on  a  base,  or,  if  he  did,  it 
was  close  to  the  ground  and  of  circular  plan,  like  the  foot  of  the 
column,  lest  it  impede  the  passage  of  his  portico  ;  ail  his  methods 
proceeded  from  the  same  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  natm-e 
and  from  the  same  application  of  obvions  laws. 

But  not  to  pause  longer  over  détails,  let  us  proceed  to  the  con- 
sidération of  a  fact  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
merits  ail  our  attention.      In  our  preceding  discourse,  we  hâve  seen 
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how  tlie  Greek  constructor  reasoiied  when  he  built  a  temple,  through 
wliat  a  séries  of  reasonable  déductions  lie  at  lengtli  arrived  at  that 
gênerai  disposition  of  architectural  forms,  tliat  mutual  agreement 
between  isolated  points  of  support  and  the  thing  supported,  which 
we  call  ORDER.  Tliis  disposition  found,  and  ail  its  parts  liarmonized 
togetlier,  at  first  by  necessity,  and  then  by  the  strict  observation  of 
their  relative  effects,  functions,  and  of  the  apparent  and  concealed 
nature  of  their  materials,  the  Greek  had  attained  such  a  positive  idea 
of  proportions,  of  a  mutual  relationship  of  architectm-al  features,  that 
no  essential  part  of  his  work  could  be  modified  without  offending  at 
once  that  reason  and  that  exquisite  dehcacy  of  feeling  which  had 
combined  to  produce  the  resuit.  He  was  as  certain  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  reasonino;  as  the  mathematician  is  of  the  truth  of  his  démon- 
stration  ;  and  as  an  architect,  he  was  certain  of  the  perfection  of  his 
sensés,  of  his  artistic  perceptions,  because  his  fellow-workers  compre- 
hended  and  sympathized  with  them.  In  a  word,  he  had  confidence 
in  his  reason  and  in  his  inspiration,  and  he  could  not  admit  that 
reason  and  inspiration  could  solve  a  given  problem  in  two  ways, 
both  equally  simple  and  honest.  If  he  doubted  as  a  philosopher, 
he  did  not  doubt  as  an  artist,  for  as  such  he  defined  matter,  dealing 
with  it  experimentally.  If  lie  did  not  know  the  composition  of 
matter,  he  had  observed  the  effects  of  its  strength,  of  its  weight, 
of  the  light  on  its  surfaces,  of  its  résistance  to  exterior  forces.  The 
resuit,  then,  which  he  had  reached  was  absolute.  From  tliis  positive 
character  of  excellence  and  beauty,  in  a  given  case,  to  the  exact  repro- 
duction of  that  excellence  and  beauty  when  the  conditions  were 
similar,  was  but  a  natural  and  logical  déduction  ;  the  Greek  him- 
self  might  hâve  reasoned  thus  :  "  Since  I  hâve  established  an  archi- 
tectural composition,  ail  of  whose  members  are  in  their  necessary 
places,  and  ail  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  commend  themselves 
at  once  to  reason  and  the  sensés,  this  composition  is  an  expression 
of  order  ;  it  is  order.  If  I  should  suppress  one  of  its  members, 
or  change  the  relations  established  between  them,  I  should  destroy 
my  work.  But  as  my  work  is  perfect,  I  must  préserve  it  in  its 
integrity.  I  know  it  is  perfect,  because  in  producing  it  I  Avas  at  first 
guided  solely  by  my  reason,  Avhich  taught  me  how  to  lay  my  horizon- 
tal lintels  on  their  perpendicular  supports,  Avhat  space  I  ought  to 
leave  between  those  supports,  how  I  ought  to  unité  my  j)ortico  to 
the  wall  of  the  cella,  how  I  ought  to  shelter  the  whole  ;  and  then 
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my  sensés  iiidicated  the  forms  and  proportions  proper  to  niy  build- 
ing, and  liow  to  decorate  those  forms.  My  work  is  therefore  abso- 
kitely  gcod.  It  is  a  distinct  uiiity  ;  it  lias  a  riglit  to  exist  inde- 
pendent  of  whatever  dimensions  may  be  given  it,  for  dimensions 
do  not  modify  proportions  ;  wliether,  therefore,  I  hâve  a  portico  to 
build  thirty  cubits  or  ten  cubits  high,  the  relations  between  the 
varions  parts  of  this  portico,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  cokunns, 
their  spaces  apart,  and  the  entablature,  remain  the  same.  ^V^'  order 
therefore  is  a  distinct  type,  whose  proportions  I  am  at  liberty  to 
reproduce  without  regard  to  dimension." 

If  the  sovmdness  of  a  reason  may  be  measm-ed  b}'  the  length  of 
time  in  which  it  lias  been  practically  applied,  this  reasoning  of  the 
Greeks,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  excellent.  In  fact,  the  Greek  order 
or  orders  once  established,  their  relative  proportions  were  essentially 
preserved  in  dépendent ly  of  scale  ;  and  thougli  used  by  the  Romans 
witli  certain  modifications,  of  which  we  shall  hâve  occasion  to  speak 
presently,  they  were  never  afterwards  frankly  abandoned,  but  by  the 
architects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Greek  architecture  had  a  module 
or  unit  of  admeasm'emeiit  in  itself,  —  the  diameter  of  the  columii, 
for  instance  ;  but  mediaeval  architecture  had  its  module  outside  of 
itself,  that  is,  the  lieight  of  a  man.  Roman  architecture  developed 
a  transition  between  thèse  two  methods,  a  transition  arising  from  the 
préférence  given  by  the  Romans  to  utility,  the  satisfaction  of  their 
material  desh-es  over  the  abstract  and  instinctive  art-forms  of  the 
Greeks. 

Roman  architecture,  as  it  is  the  exact  staiiip  and  expression  of  a 
vast  political  system,  must  remain  for  us  an  inexhaustible  and  in- 
valuable  subject  of  study  ;  it  lias  a  value  peculiar  to  itself.  But  this 
study  must  be  pursued  with  discernment  ;  we  must  concern  ourselves 
Avith  the  trutli  there  is  in  this  architecture,  and  not  with  the  détails 
Avhich  clothed  this  truth,  regardless  of  honesty  and  propriety  of  ex- 
pression. In  Greek  architecture  the  visible,  exterior  form  was  but 
the  resuit  of  construction  ;  it  may  be  compared  to  a  naked  man,  the 
surface  of  whose  body  is  but  the  conséquence  of  liis  needs,  of  the 
structure  of  his  organs,  of  the  mutual  relations  and  positions  of  liis 
bones,  functions,  and  muscles.  His  beauty  increases  when  ail  parts 
of  his  body  are  exactly  fitted  to  their  several  purposes,  —  nothing 
more  or  less.  But  Roman  architecture  is  the  man  clothed  ;  the  man 
is  one  tliin";,  his  clothins;  is  another  :   this  clothins:  mav  be  trood  or 
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bacl,  ricli  or  poor,  Avell  or  badly  eut,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  his  body  ; 
if  well  made  and  beautiful,  it  ouglit  to  be  studied  ;  but  if  it  inter- 
fères with  liis  movements,  if  there  is  neither  grâce  nor  reason  in  its 
forms,  it  should  be  disregarded.  Thus  Roman  architecture  lias  its 
true,  real,  useful  System  of  construction,  combined  by  a  master-hand 
with  the  view  of  answering  certain  definite  pm^poses  ;  it  has  also  its 
envelope,  its  décoration,  which  is  independent  of  the  structure,  as 
clothing  is  independent  of  the  man.  The  Romans,  as  practical 
people,  attached  but  a  secondary  importance  to  this  clothing,  this 
décoration  ;  they  wanted  it  simply  to  cover  and  do  honor  to  their 
monuments  ;  they  cared  little  whether  it  was  reasonably  applied  or 
not,  whether  or  not  it  indicated  exactly  the  essential  forms  of  the 
construction  of  the  édifice,  and  illustrated  those  forms.  The  Roman 
was  above,  or  rather  did  not  sympathize  with  or  comprehend,  the 
reasoning  of  the  Greek. 

I  am  sometimes  accused  of  attributing  too  much  to  reason  and 
too  little  to  sentiment  in  architecture  ;  the  positions  I  hâve  assumed 
would  therefore  seem  to  require  from  me  a  further  explanation  on 
thèse  points.  What,  then,  is  sentiment  as  regards  art?  Is  it  not 
an  involuntary  action  of  reason  applied  by  éducation  to  instinct  ?  A 
shepherd's  dog  is  but  a  wolf,  whose  instinct  is  directed  by  his  ani- 
mal reason,  developed  by  éducation  ;  instead  of  eating  the  sheep,  he 
watches  them  lest  they  are  stolen  or  killed.  Our  instinct  causes  us 
to  prefer  varions  sounds,  our  sentiment  discriminâtes  between  true 
and  false  intonations  ;  and  why  ?  Because  our  reason  has  acted  on 
our  instinct.  The  same  is  true  of  architectural  proportions.  Reason 
acts  upon  the  sensés,  independently  of  the  will,  to  govern  them  and 
create  what  we  call  sentiment.  Now,  the  Greeks  were  such  a  peo- 
ple of  reasoners  that  a  good  many  of  their  philosophers  became  most 
unreasonable  simply  by  the  earnestness  of  their  désire  to  be  rea- 
sonable  ;  but  this  nation  of  reasoners  was  more  richly  endowed  with 
the  sentiment  of  art  than  any  other;  it  was  the  first  to  establish 
the  orders  of  architecture,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  to  convert  an 
instinct,  that  of  proportions,  into  a  law.  Other  nations,  before  the 
Greeks,  had  been  guided  by  the  same  instinct  in  their  buildings, 
as  is  shown  in  their  évident  désire  to  establish  certain  relations 
and  contrasts  between  the  varions  parts  ;  but  none  of  them  coulcl, 
like  the  Greeks,  elevate  this  instinct  to  the  authority  of  a  law  so 
just  that  it  hns  never  been  broken  without  détriment  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  sensés. 
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Everv  monuinent  in  the  world  which  is  wortliy  of  notice,  from 
the  farthest  east  to  the  limits  of  the  west,  prodiices  on  the  miiid  a 
double  impression,  —  admiration  and  pleasm-e  ;  but  there  remains  a 
feeling  of  embarrassment,  of  perplexity,  because  it  requires  an  effort 
of  the  mind  to  understand  the  monument,  so  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  désire  of  comprehending  it,  the  mind  of  the  spectator  wonld  be 
simply  startled.  It  is  reserved  for  the  Greek  monument  alone  to 
produce  a  homogeneous  impression,  to  require  no  mental  effort  to 
familiarize  us  with  its  structm-e  and  intention  ;  it  is  as  clear  to  the 
casual  observer  as  to  the  architect  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
art.  It  says  at  once  and  to  ail  what  it  has  to  say  ;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  this  very  quality,  so  unique  and  so  lovely,  seems  a  fault 
to  those  who  bave  become  habituated  by  om'  modem  practice  to 
see  in  architectm-e  a  perpétuai  enigma.  I  hâve  sometimes  lieard  it 
asked,  "  In  what  consists  the  beaut}'  of  the  Parthenon?"  As  well 
might  it  be  asked,  "  In  what  consists  the  beauty  of  a  -well-made 
youth,  stripped  of  his  clothing  ?  "  We  can  but  reply,  "  He  is  beau- 
tiful,  because  he  is  ;  because,  without  an  effort  of  the  intelligence, 
without  calculation,  ^ve  know  that  he  can  walk,  that  he  is  robust, 
that  he  understands,  sees,  thinks,  that  he  is  complète,  that  he  is  a 
unity."  Bv  means  of  their  law  of  the  orders,  the  Greeks,  in  archi- 
tecture, arrived  at  the  same- resuit.  This  architectm-e  is  beautiful 
because,  like  the  man,  it  needs  neither  expia  nation  nor  commentary, 
because  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  this  perfection  in  an}-  other  way  than  by  the  application 
of  reason  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instincts. 

Altruvius,  who,  thougli  not  a  great  philosopher,  Tvas  imbued  with 
the  Greek  ideas  about  art,  yet  who  saw  only  superficially,  like  a  tnie 
Roman,  began  his  third  book  on  the  temples  with  a  chapter  in  which 
lie  undertook  to  estabhsh  an  analogy  between  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body  and  those  of  the  temples  and  of  the  orders  which  com- 
pose them.  This  chapter  of  ^'itruvius,  in  fact,  establishes  nothing  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  it  any  practical  conclusion  ;  but  it 
raises  a  corner  of  the  curtain  Avliich  conceals  the  philosophy  appUed 
by  the  Greeks  to  architectm-e,  if  we  seek  in  the  structme  of  the 
human  body,  not  a  metrical  scale,  as  he  supposes,  to  fix  certain  rela- 
tions between  the  members  of  an  order,  but  a  method.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  take  the  idéal  man  as  their 
starting-point,  and  that  no  people  ever  more  thoroughly  understood 
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man,  botli  meiitally  and  phvsicallv.  In  order  to  establish  laws  of 
architectural  proportion,  as  the  Greeks  did,  sncli  a  starting-point  is 
necessary,  for,  in  tlie  beginning,  proportions  are  but  arbitrary  rela- 
tions, an  instinctive  désire  not  to  be  defined.  But  the  Greeks,  with 
ail  their  poetic  instincts,  were  not  content  with  vague  ideas,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  apply  a  form  or  a  principle  to  everything,  even 
in  the  immaterial  world.  Their  mythology  is  the  niost  évident  proof 
of  this. 

If  there  remained  to  us  a  treatise  on  architecture  by  Ictinus,  he 
Avould  perhaps  hâve  afforded  us  a  clear  explanation  of  this  analogy 
between  the  human  body  and  the  architectural  structure  in  gênerai 
and  the  orders  in  particular.  In  the  absence  of  sucli  a  treatise, 
let  us  endeavor  to  reason  as  he  would  hâve  donc.  Man,  of  ail 
organized  beings,  is  the  most  complète,  and  this  relative  perfection 
is  so  apparent,  so  real,  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  organic 
création.  He  is  the  myth  of  structiu-e.  If,  then,  we  would  construct, 
we  must  take  him  as  a  model,  not  directly  as  regards  the  form  of 
the  thing  to  be  constructed,  but  as  regards  the  method  applicable  to 
such  construction.  Now,  among  organized  beings,  many  hâve  certain 
organs  in  greater  perfection  than  the  corresponding  organs  in  man, 
many  are  more  agile  or  more  powerful,  but  noue  présent  so  complète 
an  aggregate  of  physical  faculties  adapted  and  proportioned  to  phys- 
ical  and  intellectual  needs.  The  Greek,  therefore,  considering  this 
most  perfect  expression  of  harmony  between  requirements  and  ex- 
terior  forms,  was  evidently  justified,  when  the  constructional  necessi- 
ties  of  his  architecture  were  developed,  in  taking  this  expression  and 
applving  its  principles  to  the  problem  before  him,  so  that  those  ne- 
cessities  might  be  confessed,  explained,  and  honored  in  his  building 
in  like  manner.  He  wished  his  building  to  be  beautiful  as  he  him- 
self  was  beautiful.  But  it  was  form,  and  not  anatomy,  he  observed 
in  man  ;  he  studied  osteology,  for  instance,  only  through  the  visible 
play  of  muscles  and  their  cutaneous  envelope  ;  he  did  not  separate 
the  différent  parts,  created  to  make  one,  and  distract  himself  from 
the  object  in  view  by  an  independent  analysis  of  them,  but  he  knew 
exactly  their  mutual  relations,  their  functions,  and  their  appearance  ; 
from  the  application  of  this  study  to  his  art  resulted  that  sobriety, 
that  harmonious  relationship  between  the  members  of  his  architectm-e 
and  their  functions,  which  so  charm  us  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
bodv.     Vitruvius  was  ri^ht  to  this  extent.     But  it  is  necessarv  to  be 
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cautions  in  adopting  ideas  evolved  in  tlie  philosophical  stndv  of  au  art 
so  positive  as  architecture.  Permit  me  therefore  to  offer  a  practical 
illustration  of  tlie  principles  I  bave  liera  endeavored  to  set  forth. 

In  tlie  structiu-e  of  everv  organized  being,  and  more  particularlv 
in  tliat  of  man,  wliatever  may  be  his  movement  or  attitude,  tlie  bonv 
system  is  always  apparent  in  salient  points  united  by  convex  or  concave 
siu'faces,  according  to  tlie  cliaracter  of  tlie  fleshy  parts  between  tliem. 
The  more  energetic  the  mo\"enient,  the  straighter  do  thèse  cunes  be- 
conie.     The  Greeks  hâve  s1io\mi  their  compréhension  of  tins  rule  in 
their  statuary,  and  they  seem  to  hâve  applied  it  to  their  architecture. 
Before  their  time.  the  Egyptians,  in  the  profiles  of  their  architectm-e, 
had  certainly  in  view  the  imitation  of  vegetable  fomis.     Their  capi- 
tals,  for  example,  evidently  reproduced  the  curves  of  flowers  or  fruits. 
The   Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  profiles,  recalled  rather  the 
curved  surfaces  of  muscles  or  of  the  fleshy  integument  between  the 
extremities  of  the  bones.     "When  the  artist  v.ould  g'ixe  an  appearance 
of  vigor  to  an  architectural  meniber,  in  tracing  the  profile  of  it  he 
folio wed  the  energetic  lines  wliicli  characterize  the  muscles  when  in  a 
State  of  violent  tension.     He  did  not  trace  thèse  profiles  bv  anv  nie- 
chanical  means,  as  Ihe  compass  ;  his  hand  vras  only  guided  bv  his 
exquisite  feehng  for  the  forms  which  he  had  observed  and  knew  so 
well.     The  outline  of  the  Doric  capital,  for  example,  in  the  niost 
ancient  Greek  monimients,  présents  an  emphatic  cm-ve  (Fig.  1,  pro- 
file A*).     But  the  true  artist,  not  content  with  the  first  expression  of 
his  idea,  dwelt  upon  it,  that  lie  might  perfect  it  and  make  it  a  more 
faithful  exponent.     The  outline  of  the  primitive  Doric  capital  pres- 
ently  appeared  to  him  to  Avant  energy,  not  to  indicate  its  function  of 
support  with  sulficient  clearness  ;  so  he  traced  the  profile  B  ;  f  then 
lie  reduced  the  moulding  to  a  mère  inverted  tnmcated  cône,  uniting 
the  projection  of  the  abacus  with  tlie   upper  circumference  of  the 
column  with  a  straight  line,  as  shown  by  the  profile  CJ     Thus,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  reason,  the  Greek  architect  insensibly  passed  from 
the  capital  A,  whose  ech'inus  resembles  a  cushion,  a  soft  body  inter- 
posed  between  the  shaft  and  the  abacus,  to  the  capital  C,  whose  form 
and  almost  bald  profile  expresses  an  energetic  support,  briuging  the 
weight  of  the  abacus,  and  that  which  the  abacus  sustains,  to  bear 
directly  on  the  shaft  of  the  column. 

♦  Frora  the  Acropolis  of  Selinus. 

t  From  the  Parthenon. 

î  From  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
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Fig.  12. 
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If  we  examine  thèse  profiles  attentively,  we  shall  see  tliat  tlie  rea- 
son  of  the  constructor  and  tlie  sentiment  of  the  artist  proceed  together 
in  them.  The  architrave,  bearing  on  the  capital  A,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  three,  présents  its  face  at  D,  on  a  line  with  the  shaft.  Subse- 
qnently  tlie  constructor  of  the  Parthenon  was  shocked  to  see  the 
useless  projection  D  G  of  the  abacus,  and  remedied  the  difïicnlty  by 
advancing  the  face  of  the  architrave,  bearing  on  his  capital  B,  to  the 
point  E,  thus  making  it  overhang  the  shaft  so  as  to  require  a  more 
energetic  curve  in  the  echinus.  Subsequently  the  architect  advanced 
the  architrave  still  farther,  to  the  point  F  on  the  capital  C,  and  ac- 
cordingly  exaggerated  the  expression  of  support  in  that  capital. 

It  is  évident  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  buildings  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble  which  are  known  to  us,  did  not  imitate  wood  construction  ;  nor, 
in  the  détails  of  thèse  buildings,  did  they  follow  vegetable  forms, 
as  the  Egyptians  ahvays  did,  and  as  the  Romans  and  the  architects 
of  the  Middle  Ages  attempted  to  do. 

I  hâve  said  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  who  established  certain 
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laws  of  proportions  which  we  call  ordcrs  ;  "we  should  not  conclude 
from  tliis  that  thèse  orders  were  absolute  in  ail  tlieir  niemlDers  and 
relations.  They  were  not  sucli  as  to  interfère  with  tlie  necessarv 
liberty  of  tlie  artist,  and  tliough  they  niight  establish  certain  fixed 
relations  between  the  différent  parts  of  the  Doric  order  at  the  same 
epoch,  great  freedom  and  infinité  variety  were  allowed  in  their  ap- 
plication ;  yet  the  Doric  order  remains  always  the  Doric  order,  as  a 
man  is  always  a  man,  thoiigh  one  is  robust  and  another  délicate  :  this 
example  of  the  order  may  be  short  and  stoiit,  and  that  may  be  light 
and  slender.  This  variety  does  not  destroy  the  relative  harmony  or 
the  relative  proportions  in  either  case.  The  Greeks  never,  either  in 
their  statiiary  or  their  architecture,  put  the  head  and  torso  of  a 
Hercules  on  the  legs  of  a  Bacclius,  or  a  heavy  and  rol)ust  entabla- 
ture  on  slender  and  widely  spaced  columns.  The  study  of  the 
mutual  relations  wliicli  ought  to  exist  in  an  order  was  applied'even 
to  the  smallest  détails  ;  it  embraced  not  only  the  columns,  capitals, 
entablatures,  intercolumniations,  the  solids  and  voids  of  the  colon- 
nade, but  the  mouldings,  their  size,  profiles  and  projections,  and  (so 
far  as  we  can  judge)  their  color. 

The  Greeks  nearly  always  confined  themselves  to  two  orders,  the 
Doric  and  lonic.  If  we  compare  thèse  two  orders,  we  shall  readily 
discover  that  each  possesses  a  proper  harmony  of  its  oAvn,  although 
both  are  derived  from  the  same  princi])le.  The  structure  is  the  same, 
the  manner  alone  differs.  If  the  Doric  order  is  grave  and  simple  in 
its  gênerai  composition,  this  expression  extends  to  the  least  détails, 
and  the  effect  is  obtained  by  the  outlines,  the  shadows,  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  on  broad  sm-faces,  and  by  the  character  of  the  mould- 
ings, as  Ave  hâve  already  seen.  The  characteristic  of  the  lonic  order, 
as  distinguished  from  the  gravity  and  simplicity  of  the  Doric,  is  élé- 
gance ;  a  quality  pervading  not  only  the  gênerai  proportions,  but  ail 
the  détails,  and  expressed  by  more  délicate  and  more  fréquent  sub- 
sidiary  features  and  ornamentation.  The  Doric  seenis  made  for  use 
in  large  monuments,  which  from  their  position  are  destined  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance;  the  lonic  appears  appropriate  for  doser  in- 
spection, to  occupy  the  eye  by  refinement  of  détails.  AVe  might 
almost  say  that  the  Doric  is  maie,  and  the  lonic  female  ;  yet  both 
adhère  to  the  gênerai  principles  which  the  Greek  architect  deemed 
applicable  to  the  structure  of  the  orders.  If,  in  the  lonic,  the  shafts 
are  more  slender  than  in  the  Doric,  they  are  covered  hj  more  numer- 
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ous  flutiiigs,  aiid  tlieir  capitals,  clecorated  witli  sculptiu-e,  are  more 
important.  The  members  of  the  entablature  are  more  divided,  and 
the  shafts  rest  upon  circular  bases  ;  for  tlie  artist  instinctively  felt 
that,  in  adorning  bis  capital,  and  in  treating  bis  sbaft  witb  greater 
debcacy,  the  sbaft  sbould  not  rise  abrnptly  from  tbe  stvlobate,  but 
sbonld  be  introdùced  by  a  featm^e  of  transition  between  tbe  hori- 
zontal base  and  the  perpendicular  support.  But  both  orders,  as  we 
bave  remarked,  are  subject  to  tbe  same  gênerai  laws  ;  tbe  antœ  or 
pilasters,  for  instance,  never  bave  tbe  same  capital  as  tbe  cokmms  in 
Greek  architectm-e,  for  the  artist  had  too  much  sensé  to  place  on  a 
flat  pilaster  or  on  the  end  of  a  wall  {antci)  a  feature  which  he  had 
found  appropriate  to  crown  a  column  or  sbaft  of  circular  section. 
So  closelv  are  the  two  orders  assimilated  in  structure,  that  certain 
secondary  features  expressive  of  construction  —  the  triglyphs,  for  in- 
stance —  were  not  abandoned  in  the  lonic  till  a  comparatively  late 
period. 

We  bave  observed  that  the  adoption  of  the  orders  never  interfered 
with  the  independence  of  the  Greek  in  designing.  He  never 
wearied  in  bis  search  for  absolute  perfection.  The  play  of  light  and 
shade  upon  bis  masses  and  détails,  the  picturesqueness  of  bis  out- 
lines  against  the  sky,  ail  lus  effects  in  short,  as  we  bave  seen,  were 
studied  with  fastidious  care.  He  was  endowed  with  perceptions  for 
too  délicate  to  permit  him  to  submit  to  any  blind,  inflexible  law. 
If  he  admitted  formai  symmetry,  it  was  ratlier  as  a  poise  or  balance 
than  a  geometrical  rule.  The  remains  of  Greek  monimients,  the 
precious  descriptions  of  Pausanias,  make  it  évident  that  the  Greeks 
never  endeavored,  as  we  do,  to  obtain  a  grand  gênerai  efFect  by  sub- 
mitting  ail  the  édifices  of  a  public  place  to  the  same  order,  without 
regard  to  the  destination  of  each  one.  They  had  their  laws,  like 
nature;  but,  like  her,  they  obeyed  thèse  laws  with  a  resuit  of 
infinité  variety.  A  Greek  architect,  called  upon  to  admire  the 
symmetrical  beauty  of  our  great  modem  architectm-al  conceptions, 
oiu-  vast  façades,  uniform  without  regard  to  diff'erences  of  position 
and  destination,  in  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed,  would  be 
apt  to  say  to  us,  in  pity  :  — ■ 

"  Since  you  tbink  that  beauty  consists  in  great  part  in  symmetry, 
why  do  you  not  try  to  bave  the  sun  rise  and  set  at  the  same  moment, 
so  that  your  édifices  may  always  be  lighted  on  two  sides  at  once? 
In  nature  everything  proceeds  by  contrasts  ;    we  know  good  by  its 
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opposition  to  evil,  we  kiiow  tliat  liglit  cannot  exist  without  shade, 
that  a  tliing  is  large  or  sinall  oui}'  relatively,  tliat  no  two  beings  of 
tlie  same  species  are  identically  siniilar  ;  and  vet  yoii  expect  to  attain 
tlie  beautifiil  and  tlie  good  bv  changing  tlie  natural  order  of  tliings, 
by  substituting  uniformity  for  variety.  Hère,  for  example,  is  a 
public  place  siurounded  by  buildings  :  tliis,  you  tell  me,  is  a  tribu- 
nal of  justice,  that  tlie  palace  of  a  minister,  anotlier  contains  public 
offices,  a  fom'tli  is  a  barrack,  a  fiftli  is  designed  for  a  public  treasm-y, 
and  a  sixtli  for  a  great  hall  ;  but  if  you  do  not  inscribe  upon  the 
doors  of  thèse  several  establishments  tlieir  respective  characters  and 
destinations,  how  ani  I  to  distinguisli  tliem?  This  side  of  your 
square  is  exposed  to  the  sun  ail  day  long,  and  that  remains  in  shade  ; 
yet  I  perceive  porticos  of  a  siniilar  character  on  botli  sides.  The 
Windows  for  the  offices  of  your  clerks  are  the  same  as  those  for  yom* 
great  hall.  I  see  the  same  décoration  sculptiu'ed  on  the  friezes  of 
ail  thèse  buildings,  they  are  crowned  by  the  same  emblems  {ci.cro- 
feria)  ;  yet  you,  who  do  thèse  things  so  unreasonably,  and  say  that 
it  is  to  satisfy  rules  of  art,  prétend  that  you  are  inspired  by  our 
customs  !  It  is  évident  you  hâve  never  visited  Attica,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus,  or  our  colonies.  Because  you  hâve  used  a  form  of  our  orders 
at  hazard,  and  without  apparent  motive,  and  hâve  in  a  nianner 
adopted  om-  capitals  and  entablatures,  this  does  not  prove  that  you 
are  inspired  by  our  art  ;  for  architecture  does  not  consist  in  repeating 
on  a  façade  fragments  Avhicli  you  hâve  stolen  or  badly  copied  from 
us.  I  know  not  what  kind  of  a  people  you  are,  but  it  is  évident 
that  you  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans.  Our  architects  had  laws 
also,  but  they  had  them  to  interpret,  not  to  submit  to,  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  crowding  along  the  same  path  under  the  guidance  of  the 
shepherd's  crook.  Their  first  tliouglit,  wlien  the  construction  of  a 
monument  was  confided  to  them,  was  exactly  to  fulfil  ail  the  con- 
ditions of  the  programme  before  them";  they  desired  so  to  treat  tins 
design,  both  as  regards  gênerai  disposition  and  subordinate  sculp- 
tm-e,  that  ail  should  know  from  thèse  the  destination  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  they  so  selected  or  availed  themselves  of  the  peculiarities  of 
its  site,  that  in  ail  its  aspects  it  should  be  fitted  for  its  destination  ; 
they  would  not  hâve  decorated  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
clerks  like  the  palace  of  a  chief  magistrate  or  a  ball-room.  Loving 
their  work,  studying  it  under  ail  its  aspects,  returning  to  it  again 
and  again,  designing  and  redesigning,  fastidiously  correcting  ail  its 
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détails,  they  aimed  to  leave  no  part,  however  minute,  unfinished  or 
imperfect  ;  they  arose  froni  their  task  witli  regret,  fearing  to  hâve 
forgotten  some  détail,  to  hâve  neglected  some  secret  corner,  to  hâve 
left  some  point  open  to  criticism.  They  woiild  never  conceal  plaster 
or  cheap  woodeu  partitions  behind  magniticent  façades.  Do  not 
say,  then,  that  you  are  follo^ving  in  om-  footsteps  ;  though  you  hâve 
stolen  from  us  a  few  tattered  remuants  and  decked  yom'selves  with 
them,  like  savages  who  think  to  command  respect  by  throwing  over 
their  shoulders  a  rag  of  royal  pm-ple,  you  do  not  understand  our 
spirit  or  the  language  of  om-  art.  Indeed,  those  "who  preceded  you 
in  this  very  city  a  few  ceuturies  ago,  and  whom  you  stigmatize  as 
barbarians  resemble  us  mucli  more  closely  than  you  yourselves. 
Though  they  spoke  another  language,  and  worked  under  other  in- 
spirations and  with  différent  motives,  I  can  comprehend  them  and 
can  see  that  they  reasoned,  that  they  felt,  and  knew  how  to  express 
Avhat  they  wished  to  say.  I  understand  that  you  boast  of  having 
Greek  ai'tists  in  your  schools.  Is  this  sarcasm  ;  and  do  you  be- 
lieve  that  you  are  rendering  a  wise  homage  to  us,  by  taking  our 
garments  which  Avere  not  made  for  you,  and  which  you  know  not 
how  to  wear,  while  rejecting  or  misunderstanding  om"  intelligence 
and  om-  spirit  ?  " 

An  ancient  Greek,  transported  to-day  to  Paris  or  London,  might 
utter  language  like  tins,  and  he  would  hâve  cause  for  much  more 
indignant  criticism,  which  perhaps  I  could  not  prudently  repeat. 

Xow  that  we  comprehend  how  the  Greek  mind  applied  perfect  art 
to  their  works,  we  perhaps  can  better  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the 
Romans. 

The  Roman  people  had  numerous  armies,  and  a  population  of 
slaves  at  least  double  that  of  freemen  or  citizens  :  thèse  were  avail- 
able  for  their  works  of  public  utility  ;  thèse  constituted  their  material 
poAver.  From  their  conquests  and  their  manner  of  administering 
thèse  conquests,  innnense  riches  poiu-ed  into  the  public  treasiu-y. 
AVith  their  material  resources  they  built  structiures,  and  with  their 
riches  tliey  paid  for  artists  and  precious  materials.  Hence  the  con- 
struction and  the  décoration  of  their  monuments  were,  as  we  hâve 
said,  two  distinct  opérations.  Their  methods  of  construction  and 
of  décoration  were  the  practical  results  of  their  social  condition. 
Armies  and  innumerable  troops  of  slaves  were  at  their  disposai  in 
every  part   of  Europe,   and,   without  any  spécial   instruction,   were 
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availal)le  for  ail  the  preparatorv  labors  of  building;  they  could  eut 
stones,  they  could  cart  sand,  they  could  make  mortar  and  bricks. 
With  thèse  éléments  of  labor  at  hand,  the  most  convenient  method 
of  constructing  great  monuments  was  not  certainly,  save  in  some  ex- 
ceptional  cases,  to  use  materials  of  great  dimensions,  requù'ing  skilful 
craftsmen  to  quarry  and  eut  them,  complieated  engines  to  transport 
and  lay  them,  — a  slow  and  cautions  process  of  building.  But  bv  the 
aid  of  the  nunierous,  and  for  the  most  part  unintL'lligeiit  laborers  at 
their  command,  the  Romans  proWded  enormous  quantities  of  small 
material,  moulded  the  bricks,  slacked  the  lime  on  the  spot,  and  earted 
the  sand  ;  then  the  architeets  designated  the  points  of  support,  and 
the  position  and  character  of  the  walls  to  be  reared  ;  hundreds  of 
"vvorkmen  under  military  supervision  and  strict  mechanical  superin- 
tendence  proceeded  to  mix  the  mortar  and  bring  to  the  site,  in  their 
arms,  rubble-stone,  gravel,  and  bricks,  and,  while  seleeted  workmen 
laid  up  the  rough  faces  of  the  walls,  the  masses  behind  were  filled 
with  compact  concrète.  When  they  had  tlius  reared  tlie  walls  to  the 
desired  height,  the  science  of  the  arehitect  again  intervened  to  pré- 
pare and  lay  in  place  temporary  centres  or  forms  of  wood  froni  the 
abundant  forests  of  Gaul  or  Germany,  on  which  the  masons  and  labor- 
ers moulded  the  arches  and  vaults  of  the  structure  with  their  brick, 
their  nibble,  and  their  mortar  or  concrète.  Thus  a  skilful  superin- 
tendent,  a  few  carpenters  and  masons,  and  hundreds  of  strong  and 
diseiplined  arms,  could  elevate  the  greatest  monument  in  a  few  months. 
Nothinsr  in  modem  times  recalls  the  Roman  method,  but  our  ffreat 
railway  works  of  engineering.  Their  best  constructions  of  art  were 
reared  by  emplopng,  in  the  same  manner,  a  few  intelligent  workmen, 
and  innumerable  laborers,  workinsr  blindlv  and  mechanicallv  under 
regular  and  severe  surveillance,  and  according  to  certain  formulas 
established  by  expérience.  In  support  of  what  I  hâve  said,  and  in 
proof  of  the  indifférence  of  the  Romans  for  the  décoration  of  their 
édifices,  innumerable  monuments  of  public  utility  might  hère  be 
mentioned,  which  they  suffered  to  remain  in  the  rough  state,  with- 
out  feeling  any  désire  through  the  lapse  of  centuries  to  cover  them 
with  their  envelope  of  art.  The  Porta  ^lajora,  an  arch  of  triuinjjli. 
a  pm-ely  monumental  conception  ereeted  by  Tiberius  Claudius,  son 
of  Drusus,  to  celebrate  the  introduction  of  water  by  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct  into  Rome,  never  had  its  rough  walls  plastered,  even  with 
roughcast  of  gravel  and  mortar,  though  it  was  subsequently  restored. 
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together  with  the  aqueduct,  bv  Vespasian  and  bis  son  Titus.  The 
foimders  as  well  as  the  restorers  of  this  magnilicent  work  took 
care  to  record  their  munificence  bv  inscriptions,  but  did  not  think 
it  necessarv  to  give  it  the  finishing  touch.  But  a  Greek,  before 
causing  his  name  to  be  engraved  on  a  stnicture  erected  at  his 
expense,  would  make  sure  that  it  was  completed,  and  worthy  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  meniorv  of  his  good  taste  and  love  of  art. 
Even  in  the  Cohseum  tliere  are  portions  ■vvhere  the  roughcast  is 
but  begun.  But  neghgences  of  this  kind  are  more  fréquent  in  the 
provinces  than  in  the  capital.  At  Provence,  the  amphithéâtre  of 
Xismes  is  but  incompletelv  roughcast,  and  the  gi'eat  aqueduct, 
called  the  Pont  du  Gard,  has  only  received  this  finish  in  a  few 
places.  We  can  find  similar  évidence  of  indifférence  for  the  forms 
of  art  in  ail  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  That  which  especially 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  Romans,  with  regard  to  their  architec- 
tiu'e,  was  the  plan,  that  is  to  say,  the  exact  accommodation  of  the 
varions  services  to  which  theh*  buildings  were  to  be  devoted  respec- 
tively,  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  apartments,  and  more  especially 
were  they  distinguished  from  us,  who  prétend  to  draw  inspiration 
from  their  works,  by  careful  sélection  and  arrangement  of  site,  by 
judicious  regard  for  the  natural  levels  of  the  soil,  and  bv  economy. 
The  Roman,  it  must  be  understood,  was  not  parsimonious  ;  but  he 
Avas  economical,  that  is  to  say,  he  strove  to  avoid  waste,  both  of 
land  and  of  material.  He  did  not  comprehend  that  artistic  feeling 
which  prompted  the  Greek  and  the  medicpval  builders  to  work  for 
their  own  lionor  ;  but,  according  to  his  understanding,  the  sculptor 
he  employed  labored  for  the  public  good,  and  to  celebrate  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Roman  benefactor.  He  did  not  call  the  artist  to  his 
aid  till  the  material  purpose  of  the  monument  was  attained,  and  then 
merely  as  a  dresser  of  the  work  ;  and  with  référence  to  thèse  finish- 
ing processes,  his  concern  Avas  not  for  delicacy  or  refinement  of 
détail,  but  rather  that  his  monument  should  be  covered  \dth.  precious 
marbles,  rich  in  color  ;  and,  with  the  taste  of  a  parvenu,  he  esteemed 
thèse  marbles  in  proportion  to  their  rarity  and  diffîculty  of  working. 

But  with  the  Greeks  every  Avorkman  was  an  artist.  Do  not 
expect  from  them  constructions  in  which  man  is  but  a  machine. 
There  was  hardly  a  cubic  yard  of  raortar  or  concrète  in  their  build- 
ings ;  the  foundations  were  hastily  laid  up  of  dry  stones,  and  they 
avoidcd  this  mère  mechanical  and  concealed  work  as  much  as  they 
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coukl  by  elevatiiig  their  monuments  on  tbe  living  rock  in  wliicli 
their  territory  abounded;  but,  on  tlie  other  liand,  they  endeavored 
tliat  no  part  of  tbe  structure  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  ground  sbould  be 
concealed  ;  for  tbe  stone-cutter  bad  bis  sentiment  of  vanity  as  well  as 
tbe  sculptor.  He  wisbed  tbat  his  stone  sboukl  bave  at  least  one  face 
apparent.  If  tbe  Greek  did  not  employ  vauks,  it  was  not  because 
be  did  not  know  tbem  (a  fact  not  easily  proved),  but  because  tbis 
metbod  of  construction  required  strong  abutments,  inert  masses  of 
pier  and  wall,  and  tbey  sbrank  from  tbe  vast  amount  of  merely 
mecbanical  labor,  wbose  resuks  must  necessarily  be  conceakd  in 
sucb  construction.  Wbatever  were  tbe  advantages  of  vaukcd  con- 
struction, tbese  advantages,  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Greeks,  did  not  com- 
pensate  for  tbe  bumibation  impbed  in  tbe  laborious  heaping  up 
of  masses.  Besides,  if  tbe  natiu"e  of  tbeir  country  was  sucb  as  to  do 
away  witb  tbe  necessity  of  building  foundations,  it  was  prodigal  of 
tlie  most  admirable  materials  ;  or,  if  tbey  did  not  bave-  marbles,  as 
in  ^lagna  Gra?cia  and  Sicily,  tbey  covered  tbe  stone  tbey  employed 
witli  a  fine  stucco,  applied  witb  inimitable  care  and  skill  ;  and  tbis 
stucco  tbey  colored  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  adorn  and  confess  tbe 
construction,  for,  like  true  artists,  tbey  respected  tbe  labor  of  tbeir 
bands,  and  would  conceal  from  no  eyes  tbe  détails  of  tbeir  work. 

Wben  tbe  Roman  bad  completed  bis  construction  in  tbe  manner 
indicated,  and  tbe  material  and  practical  part  of  tbe  programme  bad 
been  tbus  fulfilled,  if  be  bad  capable  artists  at  bis  disposai,  or  if  be 
coukl  proçm-e  marbles,  witbout  regard  to  cost  and  even  from  tbe 
most  distant  countries,  be  would  cover  bis  rougb  walls  witb  a  tbin 
veneering  of  tbe  precious  material,  be  would  decorate  it  witb  mould- 
ings,  he  would  closely  embrace  tbem  witb  tbe  columns  and  entabla- 
tures  wbicli  be  tried  to  copy  from  tbe  Greeks,  and  likc  tlicm,  but 
witbout  tbeir  bonestv  in  confessins;  construction,  would  cover  bis 
vaulted  ceilings  witb  stucco  moulded,  painted,  and  gilded.  But, 
comparatively,  tbe  Greek  monuments  were  small  and  tbe  Roman 
monuments  Avere  vast  and  lofty.  Tbe  Roman  tberefore  found  himself, 
be  tbougbt,  obliged  to  superimpose  tbe  Greek  orders.  But  bis  mis- 
understanding  of  tbe  Greek  spirit  appeared  more  distinctly  in  tbe 
fact  tbat,  wliile  tbe  Greek  orders  were  simply  tbe  artistic  treatment 
of  a  construction  of  posts  and  lintels,  tbe  Roman  admitted  little  else 
tban  tbe  arcb  and  vault  in  bis  public  édifices  ;  and  yet,  against  the 
faces  of  tbe  piers  wbicb  supported  bis  arcbes,  be  would  apply  col- 
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iimns  bearing  entablatiires  over  the  arches  themselves  ;  that  is,  lie 
would  use  the  Greek  construction  simply  as  a  frame  to  decorate  bis 
own.  This  singular  bkmder  is  the  best  iUustration  of  how  entirely 
the  Roman  separated  construction  froni  décoration,  regarding  the 
latter  only  as  a  hixiuy,  a  garment  of  whose  proper  usage  or  origin  he 
cared  very  httle. 

It  is  in  this  complète  misapplication  of  the  Greek  orders  that  the 
example  of  the  Romans  should  be  avoided  ;  and  yet,  so  entirely  are 
the  most  reasonable,  obvious,  and  sensible  principles,  principles  trne 
and  immutable  for  ail  times  and  places,  forgotten  by  those  who  should 
proclaim  and  practise  them  as  axioms,  that  this  self-evident  error  has 
been  repeated  and  perpetuated  ever  since  the  revival  of  Roman  archi- 
tectm-e  in  the  fifteenth  century.  To  place  a  Untel  above  an  arch  is 
certainly  most  unreasonable  ;  for  the  arch,  being  itself  a  means  of 
discharging  superincimibent  weight,  should  be  above  the  lintel  which 
can  hardly  sUstain  its  own.  It  is  a  rule  for  ail  time  that  the  fragile 
thing  should  be  protected  by  the  strong  thing,  and  not  the  reverse. 
Everybody  has  observed  how  peasants,  when  on  their  way  to  market, 
carrv  their  shoes  in  their  hands  and  do  not  put  them  on  till  they 
enter  the  city.  AVhat  Avould  be  said  of  him  who  should  infer  from 
this  that  shoes  were  made  to  be  carried  in  the  hand  when  walking, 
and  to  be  put  on  when  sitting  down  ?  AAliich  of  you  Avould  adopt 
this  usage  and  stigmatize  as  barbarians  those  who  walk  with  their 
feet  shod  ?  The  foot  may  be  admirable  in  form  and  the  shoe  a  mas- 
terpiece,  yet  it  is  no  Icss  true  that  shoes  were  made  to  be  worn  on  the 
feet,  and  not  to  be  carried  in  the  hand.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  admire 
and  cherish  the  works  of  antiquity,  Ijnt  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
used.  Now,  a  Greek  of  the  time  of  Pcricles  would  be  shocked  to  see 
a  lintel  on  cohunns  engaged  or  built  into  the  wall  and  surmounting 
an  arch.  He  Avould  not  fail  to  ask  whether  the  lintel  so  used  had 
not  proved  too  weak  for  its  work,  and  whetlier,  as  an  afterthought, 
the  arch  had  not  been  placed  beneath  it  and  between  the  cohunns  to 
support  and  strengthen  it.  Bat  we  believe  the  Greek  would  shrug 
his  shoulders  when  told  that  this  construction  was  originally  con- 
ceived  so  and  is  an  architectural  combination.  It  may  be  said,  as 
we  are  not  Greeks,  we  hâve  no  right  to  testify  om*  disapprobation 
when  such  blunders  are  committed  before  oiu"  eyes  ;  but  we  hâve  a 
right  to  use  our  minds,  and,  in  inheriting  Roman  architecture,  it  is 
om-  privilège  and  duty  to  reject  that  part  which  is  bad  and  to  retain 
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that  which  is  good  ;  to  distiiigiiish  its  construction,  whicli  is  excel- 
lent, froni  its  borrowed  envelope  ;  to  recognize  the  qualities  wliicli 
are  peculiar  to  Roman  and  to  Greek  art,  and  not  to  confound  them 
in  the  sanie  indiscriminate  and  vulgar  admiration  ;  to  separate  tbeni 
as  being  eacli  the  expression  of  dift'erent  and  even  hostile  principles  ; 
to  see,  in  short,  in  the  first,  at  once  the  largest  and  most  délicate 
expression  of  the  finest  instincts  of  humanity,  in  the  second,  a  blind 
siibmission  to  the  material  wants  and  the  administrative  organization 
of  a  powerful  political  state. 

The  original  Greek  architectm-e  présents  itself  to  us  in  but  a  few 
scattered  religions  monuments  ahnost  totallv  ruined  ;  its  rare  and 
precious  remains  often  élude  the  search  of  the  critic  ;  in  om-  admira- 
tion for  thèse  shattered  remuants  of  a  marvellous  art,  we  must  eagerly 
seek  for  tliose  fruitful  and  too  long  forgotten  principles  of  truth 
which  lie  in  them.  But  Roman  architectm-e,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
omniprésent  in  the  antique  world,  and  appears  in  structm-es  of 
every  kind  from  the  public  road  and  the  aqueduct  to  the  triimiphal 
arch  and  the  votive  column.  The  history  of  the  Roman  people  froni 
the  end  of  the  republic  is  well  known  to  us,  certainly  better  known 
than  om*  own  ;  we  are  familiar  with  their  laws  and  customs  ;  it  is  not 
therefore  a  difficult  task  to  trace,  through  this  great  history,  the 
progress  of  their  arts  ;  for  thèse,  as  well  as  theii*  religion,  were  but 
the  instruments  of  an  invariable  policy.  "  It  was  neither  fear  nor 
piety  which  established  religion  among  the  Romans,"  said  Mon- 
tesquieu,* "  but  the  necessity,  common  among  ail  peoples,  of  haWng 
a  religion."  And  fiu-ther  on  he  says,  "  I  find  this  différence  between 
Roman  legislators  and  those  of  other  nations,  —  the  former  made 
religion  for  the  state,  the  latter  made  the  state  for  religion."  The 
same  passage  may  be  applied  to  the  arts,  which  the  Romans  used, 
because  they  were  a  mark  of  civilization  ;  art  with  them  was  an 
affair  of  fashion  and  expediency,  not  a  conviction  as  among  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  And  hère  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  Romans  built  a  temple,  that  is  to  say,  a  sanctuary 
for  dinnity,  they  borrowed  the  order  and  gênerai  plan  from  the 
Greeks,  They  had  no  temples  of  their  own,  like  the  Egyptians  or 
Greeks.  The  officiai  religion  of  Rome  was  a  Greek  importation. 
In  mythology,  the  two  nations  had  the  same  ideas,  the  déification  of 
natm-al   forces,  pantheisni;    but  the  forms  of  their  myths   diôéred 

*  "  Dissertation  sur  la  Politique  des  Eomains  dans  la  Religion." 
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essentially.  Thus,  tlie  gocl  Sterquilinius  (of  tlie  dungliill),  the  pro- 
ductive force  among  the  Romans,  corresponded  to  the  gocl  Eros 
(Cupid)  among  the  Greeks.  But  with  regard  to  civil  structures  the 
Roman  legislator  intervened  ;  he  commanded,  he  knew  exactly  what 
was  wanted  ;  if  he  had  recourse  to  the  stranger,  it  was  but  to  borrow 
from  liini  a  covering  for  his  monuments,  and  even  this  covering  he 
adapted  and  modified  according  to  his  fashion.  He  would  not  suifer 
his  artists  to  embarrass  him  with  their  principles.  He  did  not  untie, 
he  eut,  the  Gordian  knot.  He  treated  art  as  Claudius  Pulcher,  when 
about  to  begin  •  a  naval  battle,  treated  the  superstitions  ideas  of  his 
sokliers  :  the  sacred  birds,  when  consulted,  would  not  eat  ;  this  was 
a  bad  augury.  "  Since  they  will  not  eat,"  said  he,  "  let  them 
drink";  and  so  he  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  If  to 
the  artist  of  strong  convictions  art  is  a  religion,  a  living,  ardent 
belief,  to  others  it  is  but  a  troublesome  préjudice.  A  corps  of  archi- 
tects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  governed  by  their  own  convictions, 
must  be  a  continuai  embarrassment  in  a  state  without  convictions 
in  regard  to  art.  Politicians,  legislators,  administrât  ors,  as  the 
Romans  essentially  were,  they  could  not  endure  such  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  their  institutions.  Their  artists  were 
slaves  or  freedmen,  or,  at  most,  citizens  kept  in  a  state  of  systematic 
obscurity.  They  would  make  a  prefect  of  a  flute-player  much  sooner 
than  of  an  architect  or  sculptor.  It  was  indiffèrent  to  the  Romans 
what  order  or  cornice  or  moulding  the  architect  chose  to  apply  to 
his  building  ;  but  the  moment  he  undertook  to  reason,  to  establish 
certain  principles  by  virtue  of  which  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
will  of  the  magistrate,  the  moment,  for  example,  he  refused  to  give 
three  stories  to  a  building  whose  proportions  he  believed  better 
adapted  to  two,  whatever  authority  he  might  invoke,  whatever  good 
reasons  he  might  urge,  the  magistrate  would  at  once  direct  him  to 
obey,  and  not  to  amuse  himself  by  discussing  the  principles  of  his 
art  with  him,  a  Roman,  who  admitted  no  other  reasons  or  authorities 
than  those  of  state.  The  ideas  of  the  Romans  concerning  art  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  well-known  story  of  Lucius  Alummius,  the  con- 
queror  of  the  Achaeans,  who,  while  engaged  in  transporting  from 
Greece  to  Rome  the  rich  spoils  of  his  conquest,  stipulated  that  who- 
ever  should  be  négligent  or  culpable  enough  to  injm-e  in  transpor- 
tation  a  certain  pictm-e  by  Zeuxis,  must  supply  its  place  with 
another. 
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"We  ha\e  no  exact  information  regarding  the  manner  in  wliicli  the 
Roman  magistrates  treated  artists,  or  how  miicli  independence  was 
allowed  theni  ;  but  we  liave  means  of  direct  inference  :  we  are  famil- 
iar  witli  the  opinions  manifested  Ijy  thèse  magistrates  concerning  cer- 
tain religions  sects,  which,  in  professing  inflexible  doctrines  in  the 
midst  of  Roman  society,  were  preciselv  in  the  situation  of  artists 
with  strong  convictions.  \o  government  was  more  tolérant  than 
that  of  Rome  ;  it  pennitted  ail  rehgions,  provided  tliey  were  them- 
selves  tolérant  ;  it  proscribed  indiscriminately  oiily  thi'  hu;v|)Tian.  tlie 
Jewish,  and  the  Christian  religions,  because  thèse  were  regarded  as 
intolérant,  as  forming  exclusive  priestly  sects,  independent  of  civil 
authority,  distinguisliing  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  the  state.  The  Romans  persecuted  the  wor- 
ship  of  Bacchus,  for  example,  not  as  a  religions  rite  or  belief,  but  as 
an  ofFence  against  civil  order  ;  as  in  modem  times  the  state  allows 
liberty  of  worship  to  ail,  but  permits  no  one  to  exercise  this  liberty 
to  the  préjudice  of  law  and  the  public  peace.  At  Rome  the  priest 
and  the  augm*  were  magistrates.  "  In  our  city,"  said  Cicero,  •'  the 
kings  and  the  magistrai:es,  who  succeeded  the  kings,  hâve  always  had 
a  double  function,  and  hâve  governed  the  state  under  the  auspices  of 
religion."  *  Now,  if  the  Roman  government  professed  such  doc- 
trines of  tolérance  and  intolérance  with  respect  to  religions,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  similar  doctrines  concerning  art, 
which,  in  Roman  eyes,  was  of  much  less  conséquence. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  whether  the  Romans  were  riglit  or 
wTong  in  this  matter,  whether  art  was  developed,  or  gradually  fell 
into  indifférence  and  contempt  under  the  oppression  of  the  magis- 
trate  ;  we  seek  rather  to  show  how  the  profound  distinctions  between 
Greek  and  Roman  art  arose  from  natm-al  causes.  Oiu'  task  is  not  to 
review  the  political  history  of  nations  ;  but  to  indicate  u})  to  what 
point  the  fine  arts,  and  architecture  in  particular,  reflect  the  man- 
ners  and  institutions  of  the  people  among  whom  they  hâve  been 
developed. 

Xow,  as  regards  religion,  the  Greeks  were  less  tolérant  than  the 
Romans  ;  witness  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  persécution  of  Alcibiades 
for  having  outraged  the  rites  of  Mercm-y  at  Athens,  and  especially 
the  Peloponnesians,  who,  because  of  a  religions  festival  they  had  to 

*  "  De  Divinatione,"  Lib.  I.  th.  xl.  See  "  Dissertation  sur  la  Politique  des  Eomains  dans  la 
Eeligion  "  ;  Montesquieu. 
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celebrate,  did  iiot  joiii  tlie  armv  of  tbe  Greeks  till  tlie  dav  after  the 
battle  of  ^Marathon.  Their  civil  institutions,  as  we  bave  remarked, 
verv  far  froni  liaving  tlie  force  or  sagacity  of  those  of  the  Romans, 
were  turbulent  and  inseciu'e,  vet  marvellously  adapted  to  tlie  growtli 
of  art. 

It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  were  compelled  to  deduce  a  strictly 
logical  conclusion  froiii  thèse  facts,  implying,  as  they  do,  that  the 
more  wisely,  firmly,  and  consistently  a  people  is  governed,  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  art  living  a  natm-al  life  and  leaving  perfect  works. 
AVe  hardly  think  this  argument  was  ever  used  in  the  présence  of 
Louis  Xn\,  who,  when  lie  undertook  to  cover  France  with  Roman 
monuments,  simply  expressed  the  natural  sentiments  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  the  chief  of  a  national  unity  ;  for  Roman  architecture  was 
the  onlv  svstem  which  could  be  adapted  to  liis  political  system,  and 
it  would  not  hâve  been  well  for  any  one  to  maintain  beibre  him  that 
if  societv  would  hâve  arts,  artists  must  be  allowed  a  certain  liberty. 
AVe  must  admit  that  in  ail  that  concerns  humanity,  its  sentiments 
and  relations,  its  convictions  and  tastes,  conclusions  deduced  from 
an  absolute  logic  are  rarely  just.  Some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  infinité  variations  of  the  instinct  of  man,  the  contradictions 
of  which  he  is  composed,  his  traditions,  préjudices,  and  tempéra- 
ment. Yet,  notwithstandino-  thèse,  notAvithstandino;  révolutions  and 
conflicting  religions,  there  are  certain  great  natm-al  laws  which  must 
reniain  immutable  through  ail  time  and  among  ail  nations.  Thus, 
in  the  development  of  the  arts,  the  two  opposing  principles  which, 
as  we  hâve  pointed  ont,  had  their  origin  respectively  in  Greece  and 
in  Rome,  must  always  remain  true  ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how 
they  infiuenced  the  architecture  of  subséquent  âges.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore  puérile,  in  the  face  of  thèse  great  facts,  and  with  the  example  of 
history  before  us,  to  occupy  our  time  in  disputing  the  pre-eminence 
of  this  or  that  school,  exchiding  ail  styles  or  forms  of  art  but  oiu* 
own,  when  our  real  concern  is  not  with  styles  or  schools,  but  with 
the  everlasting  principles  of  truth,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  our 
own  practice  ? 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  that  art  only  is  true  and  good 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  manners,  institutions,  and  genius  of 
the  nation  wherein  it  exists  ;  and  as  nations  diifer  from  each  other 
in  thèse  respects,  the  fonns  of  their  art  must  differ  in  a  correspond- 
ing  degree.     If,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  seems  to  go  back  to  the 
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point  from  whicli  it  started,  tliis  is  a  plieiiomenon  analogous  to  tliat 
exhibited  when  national  cliaracteristics  repeat  tliemselves.  If,  as  in 
the  présent  day,  it  lias  become  misettled  and  wandering,  and  looks 
this  way  and  that  for  précèdent  and  aiithority  as  a  means  of  getting 
back  to  the  true  patli  of  development,  let  us  iiot  crv  ont,  "  ïhis, 
wliich  I  follow,  is  tlie  only  true  patli  "  ;  let  us  ratlier  remain  content 
witli  illustrating  our  own  convictions  and  beliefs  as  well  as  vre  can 
in  our  AAorks;  let  us  aid,  and,  if  need  be,  modify  thèse  convictions  bv 
diligent  study  and  by  serions  and  candid  analysis  ;  but  do  not  push 
blindly  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  maintain  that  this  or  that  is  the 
only  way  back  to  the  right  road.  Study,  and  the  love  of  art,  not 
of  a  forid  of  art,  and  conscientious  search  for  true  principles,  are 
the  only  resoiu'ces  of  intelligent  minds  when  art  is  lost  or  gone 
astray. 

AVe  hâve  spoken  of  the  genins  of  nations  in  relation  to  art.  Let 
us  avoid  vague  Avords,  Avhich  may  lead  to  equivocations  ;  let  us  un- 
derstand  ourselves  at  every  step.  What  is  this  gcnius  of  nations  ? 
There  are  three  éléments  which  constitute  national  character  :  the 
élément  which  we  call  national  genius,  the  manners  adopted  by  the 
nation,  and  the  institutions  Avhich  it  imposes  upon  itself  or  which 
are  imposed  upon  it.  The  two  nations  of  antiquity  Avhich  are  best 
known  to  us,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  différent  from  eacli  other, 
had  each  its  peculiar  genius  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  manners 
and  institutions.  But,  since  the  establishment  of  Christianitv,  this 
harmony  has  not  existed.  The  frightful  disorders  occasioned  by  the 
barbarian  invasions  in  Eiu^ope  hâve  left  deep  traces,  perceptible 
CAen  in  oiu*  own  day  s,  and  destined  to  remain  for  a  long  time  to 
corne.  Hence,  in  the  ^liddle  Ages  and  in  modem  times,  the  mon- 
strous  contradictions  betAveen  the  inhérent  genius  of  postulations, 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  their  dominant  institutions.  Hence 
the  fréquent  scènes  of  violence  Avhen  the  incongruous  institutions 
imposed  upon  a  nation  stifle  the  inspirations  of  its  natiu-al  genius. 
This  genius  is  simply  its  characteristic  AA-ay  of  expressing  its  intel- 
lectual  and  physical  Avants.  The  genius  of  the  Greeks  consisted  in 
their  tendency  to  demonstrate  their  ideas,  and  clothe  them  in  reason- 
able  form  ;  that  of  the  Romans,  in  submitting  their  ideas  to  public 
policy,  that  is,  government.  The  former  elevated  their  genius  above 
their  institutions  ;  the  latter  placed  their  institutions  above  their 
genius.     The  truest  expression  of  Roman  genius  is  the  exclamation 
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of  the  gladiators  in  tlie  amphithéâtre,  pledged  to  tight  till  death, 
Moritiiri  te  salutant.  Athens  had  a  Socrates  ;  Rome  could  not 
liave  one.  Socrates  was  an  Athenian  at  Athens  ;  in  his  discussions 
he  midermined  the  pnbUc  creeds,  he  was  hstened  to,  he  was  dan- 
gerons,  therefore,  and  had  to  suffer  death.  A  Roman  in  Rome, 
lie  would  hâve  preaclied  without  au  audience  ;  he  would  not  hâve 
been  considered  dangerous  there.  But  the  Gracchi,  who  plotted 
sédition  against  the  state,  were  considered  dangerous  ;  and  so  more 
especiallv  was  Spurius  ]\IœHus,  who,  for  distributing  corn  gratis 
aniong  the  people  in  time  of  famine,  was  killed  by  Servihus  Ahala, 
because  he  sought  bv  thèse  means  a  popularity  dangerous  to  the 
pubhc  welfare.  Those  who  were  regarded  as  dangerous  at  Rome 
were  not  pliilosophers,  but  pohtical  relbrmers,  opponents  of  civil 
law. 

Xow,  so  complète  was  the  harmony  between  the  genius,  the 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  arts  of  thèse  two  nations  of  an- 
tiquity,  so  perfectly  did  thèse  arts  reflect  the  respective  characters 
of  populations  thorougldy  homogeneous  in  their  institutions,  that 
nowhere  else  within  our  knowledge  hâve  tliey  enjoyed  such  direct 
and  simple  conditions  of  development  ;  the  study  of  thèse  arts 
therefore  is  the  only  proper  elementary  study  for  those  who  "VAoald 
comprehend  architecture  and  how  it  is  used  as  a  language,  a  mon- 
umental record  of  the  genius  of  nations.  We  dare  to  maintain 
that  those  among  us  who  hâve  coniined  their  attention  to  the  arts 
of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages  or  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
without  liaving  lirst  familiarized  themselves  with  those  of  pagan 
antiquity,  hâve  obtained  no  profit.  An  exclusive  application  to 
mediœval  art  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  progress  towards  barbarism. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  regard  as  narrow  and  incomplète  the 
artistic  éducation  which  goes  no  fm-ther  than  pagan  antiquity,  and  as 
illo2:ical  that  which  is  willins;  to  ne2;lect  the  intermediate  phases  in 
the  history  of  art,  and  to  leap  from  the  âge  of  the  Caesars  to  that 
of  Francis  L,  Julius  IL,  Léo  X.,  and  Henry  IL 

If  it  is  right  to  consider  the  arts  of  the  Cireeks  and  Romans  as 
strictly  allied  to  their  institutions,  and  if  it  is  therefore  reasonable  and 
profitable,  in  this  point  of  view,  to  niake  them  an  elementary  study, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  any  such  intimate  alliance  between  me- 
diaeval  arts  and  mediaeval  institutions  ;  and  a  primary  or  exclusive 
study  of  them  can  therefore  lead  only  to  préjudice.     In  the  ^liddle 
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Ages,  as  we  liave  ab'eady  said,  there  was  an  endless  stniggle  between 
the  genius  of  the  nations  and  the  institutions  wliich  governed  them. 
The  arts  are  one  of  the  most  vivid  expressions  of  this  struggle. 
Instead  of  being  serene  and  simple  like  those  of  Greece,  or  a  plain 
exponent  of  confident  power  like  those  of  Rome,  they  Avere  complex, 
a  conilict  of  opposing  forces,  thrusts  and  counter-tlirusts,  the  whole 
requiring  careful  scrutiny  and  the  illmnination  of  intelligent  analv- 
sis  and  criticisni.  AVe  are  far  from  saying  that  tins  study  is  snper- 
fluous.  Om-  présent  social  state  is  complicated,  and  bristles  with 
controversies  ;  it  is  a  union  of  ancient  traditions,  and  of  the  in- 
tellectual  and  physical  conditions  of  modem  times  ;  evervthing 
relating  to  art  is  indecisive  and  disputed  ;  national  genius  is  seeking 
for  a  definite  expression  in  the  midst  of  doubts,  Systems,  and  révolu- 
tions ;  and  national  institutions  are  tending,  not  to  oppress,  but, 
after  so  many  expériences,  to  harmonize  with  that  genius.  In  the 
midst  of  thèse  thinss  the  studv  of  mediseval  art,  so  far  from  beinsr 
superfluous,  contributes  to  develop  the  spirit,  to  give  it  that  plia- 
bility,  freedom,  and  abundance  of  resom-ce  so  necessary  to  place 
art  in  its  proper  position  as  an  expression  of  national  character. 

Our  task,  then,  is  before  us  ;  if  it  is  long,  it  is  because  the  âge 
in  whicli  we  live  inherits  the  past  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 
AVe  must  therefore  examine  successively  the  great  unity  of  princi- 
pes in  Roman  art  proper,  then  the  différent  éléments  which  de- 
stroyed  that  unity  ;  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  architecture  ;  the 
new  order  established  in  the  midst  of  the  earliest  mediaeval  centu- 
ries, at  first  in  the  bosom  of  the  cloisters,  then,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  by  the  civil  nation  ;  the  analogies  and  distinctions  existing 
between  tins  new  order  and  the  genius  of  the  populations  ;  its 
secret,  persistent  progress,  independent  of  the  arts,  in  the  midst  of 
political  Systems  completely  opposed  to  such  progress  ;  its  décline  in 
conséquence  of  this  permanent  state  of  strife,  the  mediaeval  arts 
forming  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  which,  like  every  isolated  organization, 
became  narrow  and  stérile.  AVe  must  follow  the  great  Renaissance 
movement,  its  strange  contradictions,  its  efforts  to  reach  a  resuit 
opposed  to  its  natural  tendencies  ;  and,  finally,  we  must  treat  of  the 
means  by  which  we,  in  modem  times,  can  profit  by  the  labor  of  so 
many  générations  before  us,  and  apply  to  our  own  needs  the  princi- 
ples  which  guided  them. 

In  closing  this  Discourse,  we  would  rcply  to  ail  those  who  are 
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asking  for  a  stijïe  helonging  to  oiir  tiine  :  "  Wheii  our  time  shall  be 
something  else  besides  a  composition  of  pagan,  Christian,  and  me- 
diseval  traditions  ;  when  we  sliall  hâve  efFaced  ail  traces  of  that 
long  and  bloody  struggle  of  the  Dark  Ages  between  the  genius  of 
the  races  and  the  éléments  introduced  by  the  barbarian  conquests, 
between  clergy  and  royalty  contending  for  absolute  dominion,  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  feiidal  System  ;  when  we  shall  hâve  forgot- 
ten  the  Reformation  with  its  enormous  accumulation  of  learning  and 
criticism  ;  when  we  shall  no  longer  be  the  descendants  of  our  fore- 
fathers  ;  when  we  shall  hâve  put  an  end  to  the  scepticism  of  the  âge, 
with  its  constant  undermining  of  traditions  and  Systems  ;  when  w^e 
shall  hâve  found  for  our  experiment  a  place  on  the  soil  of  old  Europe 
which  is  not  covered  by  a  ruin  ;  when  we  shall  hâve  a  Utopia  of 
homogeneous  institutions,  of  manners  and  tastes  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  past,  of  sciences  which  we  hâve  not  inherited  ; 
when,  in  fine,  we  shall  hâve  obliterated  memory,  —  then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  we  hâve  what  has  never  yet  been  seen,  a  new  style. 
For  if  it  is  difficult  for  man  to  learn,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
him  to  forget." 
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^■^v^HE  gênerai  principles  of  Roman  architecture, 
^■^^  briefly  referred  to  in  preceding  Discourses,  should 
be  carefully  analyzed  ;  for,  however  simple  a  style 
of  architecture  may  be,  it  is  composed  of  élé- 
ments too  varied,  it  results  from  requirements  too 
différent  and  necessities  too  imperious,  to  be  ex- 
plained  and  understood  without  a  discriminating  study  of  the  infinité 
détails  which  compose  its  apparent  forms. 

I  hâve  said  that  among  the  Greeks  the  exterior  form  of  archi- 
tecture was  but  the  resuit  of  an  intelligent  construction,  of  the  care- 
ful  observation  of  effects  produced  by  light  and  shade,  and  of  the 
sentiment  of  proportions.  Though  we  now  leave  the  immédiate 
considération  of  Greek  architecture,  we  shall  hâve  occasion  frequently 
to  return  to  it  in  the  course  of  thèse  studies,  since,  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  it  has  been  the  som-ce  to  which,  by  many  différent 
paths,  ail  the  arts  of  design  hâve  repaired  for  inspiration  and  refresh- 
ment.  Let  this  architecture,  known  to  us  unfortunately  by  a  very 
restricted  number  of  buildings,  play  for  us  in  modem  times  the  part 
which  belongs  to  it;  let  it  be  regarded  as  the  most  absolute  and 
most  perfect  type  of  the  principles  to  which  I  shall  constantly  find  it 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

We  hâve  seen  that,  among  the  Greeks,  construction  and  archi- 
tecture were  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  there  was  an  intimate  alliance 
between  form  and  structure  ;  but,  with  the  Romans,  construction, 
and  the  form  with  which  it  was  clothed,  were  distinct  and  often 
independent  of  each  other. 
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The  main  constructional  différence  betAveen  the  two  Systems  con- 
sists  in  the  fact  that,  while  tlie  Greek  was  a  composition  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  Unes  aiid  surfaces,  the  Roman  added  to  thèse  two 
elementary  principles,  the  arch  and  the  vault,  the  cm-ved  Une  and  the 
concave  form  ;  thèse  new  éléments  were  employed  from  the  time  of 
the  republic,  they  soon  became  the  dominating  principle,  and  finally 
quite  supplante d  the  two  others. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  Ave  should  consider  what  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  liow  their  peculiar  genius  modified  what 
was  thus  borrowed.  The  Romans  had  no  religions  architectm-e  of 
their  own  ;  in  constructing  their  temples  they  took  the  gênerai  plans 
and  orders  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  had  three  orders,  each  with 
its  peculiar  proportions  and  décorations,  —  the  Doric,  lonic,  and 
Corinthian.  Of  thèse,  the  richest,  most  élégant,  and  probably  most 
récent  was  the  Corinthian.  But,  down  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  the 
Greek  architects  seemcd  to  give  a  marked  préférence  to  the  Doric 
and  lonic  ;  in  their  great  temples  they  generally  adopted  the  Doric. 
The  Corinthian,  of  which  we  hâve  but  very  few  examples  before  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  Empire,  appears,  among  the  Greeks,  to  hâve 
been  applied  only  to  monuments  of  small  dimensions,  as,  for  example, 
the  little  circular  votive  structure  at  Athens,  known  as  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates.  But  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic,  preferred  to  use  this  order  in  their  great  temples.  The 
future  masters  of  the  world  were  like  ail  parvenues  :  they  considered 
the  true  expression  of  art  to  réside  less  in  purity  of  form  than  in  os- 
tentation. The  Roman  had  little  feeling  for  such  refinements  of  détail 
as  we  hâve  discovered  in  the  Greek  Doric  capital  ;  he  preferred,  to 
the  carefuUy  studied  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  Greek  Unes,  abun- 
dance  of  sculpture  ;  he  was  rich,  and  he  desired  to  appear  so. 
The  Corinthian  order  became  soon  the  only  one  applied  by  the 
Romans  to  their  religions  édifices,  as  the  most  majestic,  because 
the  most  elaborate.  But  as  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  Greek 
temples  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  Romans,  who, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  empire,  were  prone  to  cover  their  cities 
with  immense  édifices,  they  exaggeratefl  the  dimensions  of  the  Greek 
Corinthian  order  ;  and  this,  like  the  other  orders,  they  soon  imbued 
with  their  peculiar  spirit  as  constructors.  With  regard  to  the  col- 
umns,  for  instance,  the  Greek  clearly  understood  that  by  their  func- 
tion  they  indicated  monoliths  ;  but,  as  his   mechanical  means  were 
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iiisiifficient  to  quarrv,  transport,  aiid  raise  large  masses  of  stone.  lie 
siippliecl  tlie  deficiency  by  tlie  extrême  care  and  delicacv  witli  ^^  liicli 
lie  superimposed  the  séries  of  stone  or  marljle  drmns  1)\-  nieans  of 
Avliicli  he  formed  and  biiilt  up  bis  columns  ;  and  often,  as  we  bave 
akeady  observed,  ^vhell  liis  material  was  too  coarse  to  produce  tbe 
effect  of  a  monolitli  by  tbis  process,  be  obtained  the  desù-ed  result 
by  tbe  application  of  a  bne  colored  stucco  over  tbe  wbole.  But  tbe 
Romans  eut  tbeir  columns  ont  of  single  blocks  of  marble  or  granité. 
In  increasing  tbe  dimensions  of  tbe  Corintbian  column,  wbose  sbaft 
Avas  proportionally  more  slender  tban  tbat  of  tbe  Doric  order,  good 
construction  constrained  tbem  to  avoid  building  it  up  m  com-ses 
according  to  tbe  Greek  manner.  Tbe  Greek  Doric  coliuriii  liad  iio 
base,  wbile  tbe  lonic  and  Corintbian  bad  bases  composed  of  one  or 
more  circular  bands  {torî)  resting  directly  on  tbe  pavement,  but  witli- 
out  the  interposition  of  square  plintbs,  as  it  never  occurred  to  the 
Greeks  to  use  a  feature  wbose  salient  and  sbarp  angles  "would  inter- 
fère with  the  passage  of  tbeir  porticos.  But  tbe  great  monolithic 
columns  of  Rome  suggested  tbe  use  of  a  projecting  socket  to  give 
tbem  a  firm  footing  ;  hence  tbe  base,  of  one  or  more  tori  with  a 
square  plinth,  applied  indiscriininatcly,  by  tbe  Romans,  to  ail  tbeir 
orders.  The  Roman  considered  tbe  Greek  Doric  order  too  cold  and 
simple  for  an  atmosphère  less  transparent  tban  Attica  or  Sicily  ;  so  be 
eut  a  moulding  on  tbe  abacus,  and  substituted  for  tbe  delicately  eut 
horizontal  lines  in  tbe  neck  of  the  Greek  capital  a  ring  of  bold 
projection  {astragaî)  encircbng  tbe  sbaft  under  tbe  capital.  Tbe 
echinus  of  tbe  Greek  capital,  tbat  moulding  on  wbose  refinement  of 
conception  and  exécution  we  bave  already  dwelt,  wbose  outline  can 
be  defined  by  no  geometrical  process,  was  expressed  by  tbe  Roman 
Avitli  a  moulding  struck  witli  a  quarter-circle.  His  architects  bad  no 
tinie  to  waste  in  studying  pmity  of  contom-,  nor  bis  stone-cutters,  to 
dévote  to  such  unprofitable  refinements  ;  it  was  much  more  con- 
venient  and  easy  to  trace  a  quarter  of  a  circle  with  the  compass  tban 
to  seek  and  adapt  an  indescribable  cm-ve  which  was  not  even  a  conic 
section.  We  bave  seen  tbat  in  tbe  Greek  Doric  order  a  triglypli  was 
always  placed  on  the  corner,  irrespective  of  any  fixed  relation  to  the 
axis  of  tbe  column  beneath,  and  tbat  tbe  adjacent  intercolumniations 
were  diminisbed.  But  tbe  Roman  desired  absolute  symmetry,  wliicb 
was  his  law.  Making  his  intercohmmiations  therefore  mathemati- 
cally  equal,  without  regard  to  constructional  refinements,  tbe  triglyphs 
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AA'ere  invariably  placed  over  the  axes  of  the  columns  and  inter- 
columniations,  thus  leaving  a  lialf-metope  on  the  corner,  that  is  to 
sav,  tlie  expression  of  a  void  wliere  tliat  of  the  greatest  solidity  was 
reqnired.  This  was  nnreasonable,  but  the  laws  of  symmetry  were 
observed,  and  thèse  laws  the  Roman  was  apt  to  accept  for  artistic 
sentiment.  The  Greek  accepted  no  laws  save  those  of  reason  ;  but  as 
reason  delays,  discusses,  argues,  cannot  be  classified  or  subdued  to  a 
System,  it  did  not  hère  commend  itself  to  the  Roman  legislator.  In 
proclaiming  symmetry  to  be  one  of  the  first  laws  of  art,  lie  spaïed 
himself  great  embarrassments  and  uncertainties,  for  this  is  a  law 
which  everybody  can  understand  and  apply.  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  Roman,  who  thus  applied  this  law  to  the  forms  of 
his  art,  that  is,  to  the  envelope  of  his  monuments,  would  boldly 
and  intelligently  free  himself  from  its  restraint  when  it  interfered 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  material  need,  as  in  the  practical  arrange- 
ments and  détails  of  his  works  of  public  utility.  This  is  a  salient 
point  in  the  character  of  Roman  architecture,  and  we  propose  to 
draw  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  ^ 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  Greek  orders  as  imported  and  modified  by 
the  Romans,  not  to  gratify  a  cultivated  taste,  but  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses  of  a  weahhy  ostentation,  I  do  not  prétend  to  pass  thèse  orders 
and  their  proportions,  more  or  less  absolute,  in  review,  nor  to  repeat 
hère  what  has  been  said  about  them  a  hundred  times,  and  wliat  can 
be  found  in  every  library.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  single  writer 
of  the  âge  of  Augustus,  treating  of  architectm'e,  —  Vitruvius.  As  he 
is  the  only  one,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  the  best  ;  yet  he  is  not  neces- 
sai'ily  infallible  or  complète.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
language  of  the  Augustan  âge  to  know  whether  the  writers  of  the 
Renaissance  hâve  meddled  with  the  text  of  Vitruvius,  or  Avhether 
they  hâve  been  able  to  complète  it,  wliere  déficient,  in  the  same  spirit. 
As  an  architect,  if  not  as  a  Latinist,  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
they  hâve  interfered  with  it  in  certain  parts.  Thus,  the  théories 
regarding  the  proportions  of  the  orders,  as  laid  down  in  his  treatise, 
seem  to  me  to  be  flatly  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  contempo- 
rary  architecture.  Now,  Vitruvius  sometimes  gives  to  the  Greek 
orders  fantastic  and  strange  origins,  which  lead  us  to  infer  that,  for 
him  at  least,  the  real  reasons  which  guided  the  Greek  architects 
were  a  sealed  book.  But  there  is  an  interesting  passage  in  his 
chapter  concerning  the  Greek  Doric  order,  Avhich  certainly  was  not 
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arrangée!  by  tlie  Latinists  of  the  Renaissance,  for  they  clicl  not  know 
the  Greek  orders,  or  knew  them  too  incompletelv  to  hâve  clone  so. 
The  interest  of  this  passage  consists  in  its  indicating  that  a  Roman 
architect  of  the  time  of  Aiigiistus  imputed  to  certain  dispositions 
adopted  by  the  Greek,  and  of  Avhich  we  hâve  already  spoken,  a 
reason  which  is  entirely  Roman,  and  not  at  ail  Greek  ;  and  that 
already  the  laws  of  symmetry  had  become  imperious. 

This  passage  rnns  as  follows  :  —  * 

"  Many  ancient  architects  hâve  denied  that  the  Doric  order  is 
appropriate  for  temples,  because  it  présents  inconveniences  and  em- 
barrassments  as  regards  symmetry.  Tarcheiis  and  Pythscus  hâve 
denied  it,  as  well  as  Hermogenes  ;  for  the  latter,  having  at  his  dis- 
position a  great  qnantity  of  marbles  to  biiild  a  temple  to  Bacchus 
in  the  Doric  order,  changed  his  project  and  made  it  lonic.  This  is 
not  because  the  aspect  of  this  order  is  not  beautiful,  or  because  it  is 
wanting  in  majesty,  but  because  the  arrangement  of  the  triglvphs 
and  of  the  intervais  between  them  is  perplexing  in  exécution.  Tor 
it  is  necesmry  that  the  triglvphs  should  be  placed  o^er  th.e  centres  of 
the  columns,  and  that  the  métopes  between  them  should  be  as  wide 
as  they  are  high  :  now,  the  corner  triglyph  cannot  be  over  the  centre 
of  the  corner  column,  but  must  be  outside  of  the  centre  ;  and  the 
métopes  adjacent  to  the  corner  triglyph  cannot  therefore  be  square, 
but  oblong,  and  must  hâve  the  width  of  half  a  triglyph  added  to 
their  own.  Those  who  would  obtain  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
frieze  métopes  of  equal  width  nuist  necessarilv  diminish  the  last 
intercolumniation  at  the  angle  by  the  width  of  half  a  triglyph.  But 
the  arrangement  is  equally  détective,  whether  Ave  diniiiiisli  the  last 
intercolumniation  or  enlarge  the  métope.  It  was  in  considération 
of  tins  dilïiculty  regard ing  SATnmetry  that  the  ancients  avoided  the 
use  of  the  Doric  order  in  their  sacred  édifices." 

Xow,  I  think  the  true  motive  of  the  Greeks  in  preferring,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  use  the  lonic  instead  of  the  Doric  order,  was  not  that 
indicated  by  Vitrmius,  but  to  gratify  the  incessant  désire  of  that 
people  for  new  combinations  to  meet  new  conditions,  the  désire  to 
free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  routine,  to  introduce  progress 
in  ail  thinss  ;  the  désire,  in  short,  for  somethins:  better,  which  soon 
tempted  them  on  to  affectation  and  finally  to  décline.  He  seems 
y  to  me  to  deceive  himself  in  imputing  to  the  Greeks  such  bad  taste 

*  "De  Eatione  Dorica,"  Lib.  IT.  cap.  iiL 
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as  to  sacrifice  a  gênerai  disposition  to  an  uniniportant  détail  bv 
decreasing  tlie  corner  intercolunmiations  in  order  to  obtain  equai 
métopes.  If  we  study  tlieir  architectm-e,  we  sliall  lind  that  tliey 
acted  from  a  verv  différent  class  of  motives.  Bnt,  however  it  mav 
he,  tliis  passage  betrays  one  phase  of  the  spirit  Avhicli  actuated  the 
Roman  ai'cliitect  :  Le  loved  tlie  universal  application  of  formulas  even 
to  matters  dépendent  only  on  reason  and  artistic  feeling.  But  up  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  long  after,  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  employ  Greek  architects  in  the  décoration  of  their  buildings,  and 
thèse  architects,  when  free,  Avere  apt  to  dispose  of  formulas  in  a  very 
siuumary  manner,  whenever  such  formulas  were  opposed  to  reason 
and  instinct.  It  may  be  added  that  even  the  purely  Roman 
orders,  in  their  characteristic  distinctions  of  détail,  followed  rather 
the  spirit  than  the  letter  of  Vitruvius  ;  and  fm-ther,  that  their  relative 
proportions  admitted  certain  modifications  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used  in  each  case,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  used,  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings,  the  num- 
ber  of  columns,  etc.  Still  there  was  in  thèse  orders  an  imperious 
law,  that  of  symmetry,  the  only  aesthetic  law  with  which  the  tempéra- 
ment of  that  législative  people  could  sympathize. 

But  the  Roman  exacted  other  concessions  from  Greek  art.  We 
hâve  seen  liow  délicate  and  essentially  artistic  the  Greeks  were,  as 
exemplified  in  the  fluting  and  capitals  of  their  Doric  order,  and  more 
especially  in  the  exquisite  refinement  with  which  they  varied  the 
expression  of  their  orders,  individualizing  each  example,  without  de- 
stroying  its  distinctive  characteristics  as  Doric  or  lonic,  or  falling  into 
the  abuses  of  caprice.  We  hâve  observed  that  their  artists  appealed 
to  a  sympathizing  and  appréciative  public.  But  the  Roman,  on  the 
contrary,  insisted  on  positive  and  formai  classifications  in  order  that 
lie  might  be  understood.  As  lie  had  to  deal  Avith  vulgar  minds,  it 
Avas  essential  that  lie  sliould  be  grand,  colossal,  that  he  should  de 
maiid  rather  than  appeal  ;  he  required  no  délicate  art,  no  nervous 
grâce  of  the  Greek,  for  a  public  niade  up  of  such  incongruous  ma- 
terial,  but  richness,  visible  grandeur  ;  and,  under  this  brutal  im- 
pulse, the  Greek,  beconie  his  Avorkman,  soon  Jost  the  délicate  tact 
of  his  nation  in  obédience  to  the  sublime  vanity  of  his  master.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  in  such  hands,  the  clothing  of  the  Roman  monu- 
ment AA'as  distinguished  for  admirable  exécution.  If  the  Greek  AA'as 
obliged  to  load  it  Avitli  ornaments,  thèse  long  preserved  someAA'hat 
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of  tlieir  native  grâce  and  sobriety.      It   was  only  by  slow  degrees 
tliat  profusion  qiiite  overwhelmed  ail  piu-ity  of  exécution. 

We  sliall  presently  take  occasion  to  recur  to  tliis  subject  of  ar- 
cliitectural  décoration,  the  frankness  and  beauty  of  its  exécution,  at 
iii'st  aniong  the  Greeks,  and  then  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
republic  and  the  first  of  the  empire.  Our  immédiate  business  is 
to  consider  that  part  of  architectm-e  which  truly  belongs  to  the 
Romans,  —  the  structm-e  of  their  monuments. 

The  Romans  at  a  very  early  period  adopted  two  distinct  methods 
of  construction,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  combine  in  their 
buildings  :  the  construction  with  squared  and  fitted  stones,  and  that 
with  ru]3ble  or  brick.  The  former  was  employed  by  them  onlv  as 
a  thick  facing  composed  of  large  blocks  laid  together  without  mortar, 
united  by  gudgeons  and  cramps  of  métal  or  even  of  wood,  behind 
which  they  threw  masses  of  small  stones  or  gravel  imbedded  in  an 
excellent  mortar.  The  vaults  were  made  of  principal  arches  or 
ribs  of  eut  stones  or  of  bricks,  with  a  filling  in  of  concrète. 
This  construction  imposed  on  the  Roman  architects  plans  peculiarly 
their  own,  composed  of  massive  piers  as  points  of  support  for  the 
springing  of  their  vaults.  In  thèse  constructions  there  were  no  walls, 
properly  speaking,  but  isolated  points  of  résistance,  connected  to- 
gether by  certain  walls  or  screens,  comparatively  light,  as  they  had 
no  weight  to  support.  The  arrangements  of  plans,  necessarily  re- 
sulting  from  this  principle,  were  admirably  adapted  to  vast  édifices, 
containing  numerous  apartments  for  varions  uses,  as,  for  instance, 
halls  surrounded  by  an  agglomération  of  smaller  rooms  or  chambers 
of  différent  form,  size,  and  height,  with  passages,  staircases,  etc. 

Let  us  suppose  a  programme  of  this  character  given  to  a  Roman 
architect  to  exécute  :  He  first  constructs  four  principal  piers,  disposed 
on  the  corners  of  a  square  (Fig.  13)  ;  thèse  four  piers  he  unités  by 
arches  at  the  height  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  smaller  chambers  ; 
then,  continuing  to  elevate  his  corner  piers,  he  bnilds  from  them  a 
vault  covering  the  hall,  and  composed  of  two  arches  or  round  vaults 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  he  proceeds  to  enclose  the 
whole  structm-e  by  erecting  between  the  outer  faces  of  the  piers  thin 
walls  or  screens,  and,  if  necessary,  he  séparâtes  the  four  accessory 
apartments  fi-om  the  main  hall  under  the  vault,  by  constructing 
between  the  inner  angles  of  the  piers  interior  walls  as  partitions. 
L  nder  the  main  intersecting  vault,  and  over  the  round  vaults  of  the 
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cliambers,  he  opens  Windows  to  admit  liglit  into  the  principal  rooni. 
Finally,  lie  covers  the  inferior  vaults  witli  lean-to  roofs,  and  the  main 
vault  Avith  a  low  roof,  composed  of  fom-  gables  with  their  intersecting 
ridges,  thus  obtaining,  in  the  whole,  a  simple,  easily  understood,  and 
unalterable  construction. 


Fig.  13. 


However  careless  the  Roman  is  of  the  value  of  workmanship,  he 
possesses  a  mind  too  well  disciplined,  an  economy  too  practical,  in 
short,  he  is  too  good  an  administrator,  to  erect  useless  constructions. 
His  calculations  soon  demonstrate  to  him  that  his  piers  would  sup- 
port his  principal  and  inferior  vaults  quite  as  well  Avith  less  bulk  ;  so 
he  hoUows  ont  under  the  latter  round-arched  niches  covered  by  half- 
domes,  thus  increasing  the  available  area  of  his  subordinate  apart- 
ments,  in  the  nianner  indicated  in  Fig.  13.  A  construction  of  this 
character,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  nothing  more  than  a  building 
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of  rubble  Avith  facings  of  brick,  liardly  suggests,  either  on  tlie  ex- 
terior  or  in  the  interior,  any  System  of  constructional  ducuration. 
But  as  he  is  ricb,  magnilicent,  and  ostentations,  he  is  not  content 
witb  tbe  rigorous  fultibuent  of  bis  requirements  ;  be  mnst  ornameiit 
bis  work  ;  so  be  calls  bis  artists,  and  bas  monobtbic  cobimns  eut  and 
euormous  blocks  to  build  porticos  witb,  and  otber  extraneous  after- 
tbougbts.  Tbe  construction  of  tbe  building  is  bis  own  ;  tbe  extra- 
neous décoration  be  borrows  from  tbe  Greek. 

Xow,  tbe  retinements  of  tbe  Greek  Doric  order,  its  mouldings  de- 
signed  to  be  batbed,  as  it  were,  in  transparent  and  unobstructed 
bgbt,  its  gables  {pediments)  made  low-browed  tbat  tbey  migbt  not 
seeni  to  crusli  tbe  columns  beneatb,  ail  tbe  delicacies  of  an  art  wbicb 
deligbted  in  piuifying  tbe  least  détails,  would  l)e  lost,  would  be 
almost  ridiculous,  if,  instead  of  belonging  to  an  isolated  temple, 
Avbose  outbnes  were  detacbed  against  a  clear  sky,  tbey  were  placed 
against  tbese  masses  of  Roman  brick.  It  is  not  miprobable  tbat  tbe 
Romans  were  conscious  of  tbis  incongruity  ;  tbe  Greeks  in  tbeir 
employ  certainly  were,  for  tbey  adopted  a  ricber  and  coarser  order  to 
fultil  tbese  new  conditions.  Tbey  used  tbe  lonic,  or,  in  préférence 
to  tbis,  tbe  Corintbiau,  wliose  bolder  and  more  numerous  mouldings, 
élaboration  of  outline,  striking  effects,  and  lively  contrasts  preserved 
a  certain  élégance  even  witli  no  better  background  tban  tbe  compact 
mass  of  tbe  structiu'e.  In  tbe  interior,  tbe  Roman  covered  bis  vaults 
witb  a  fine  stucco,  divided  into  many  compartments  in  order  to  in- 
crease  tbe  apparent  size  ;  tins  stucco  was  moulded  witb  a  flat  orna- 
mentation,  as  tbe  material  did  not  admit  a  bolder  treatment,  and  tbe 
effect  beigbtened  by  tbe  appbcation  of  color.  Tbe  lower  parts  of  bis 
interior  walls  be  lined  witb  slabs  of  colored  marble,  separated  by 
mouldings  of  sligbt  projection  in  order  to  obtain  tbat  aspect  of  uiiity 
appropriate  to  rooms  receiving  a  diffuse  bgbt.  AYbile  be  desired  tbe 
outer  covering  of  bis  constniction  to  be  distinguisbed  by  bold  projec- 
tions tbrowing  broad  sbadows,  as  better  suited  to  tbe  grandem-  of  bis 
conceptions,  tbe  interior  linings  be  kept  ricb,  l)ut  quiet  aiid  uiiiform. 
Tbe  Roman  tberefore  liad  bis  peculiar  taste,  wbicb.  lioAvever  f;iulty, 
deserves  especial  attention  and  study  from  us,  wbose  laws,  insti- 
tutions, political  economy,  and  language  as  closely  resemble  tbose 
of  Rome,  as  our  cbaracter,  sentiments,  and  turn  of  mind  are  essen- 
tially  and  peculiarly  Greek.  We  in  Prance  possess  some  of  tbe  good 
c^uabties,  and  ail  tbe  faults,  of  tbe  Atbenians  ;  and  even  tbeir  lan- 
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guage,  thoiigh  unfortunately  too  iinfaiiiiliar  to  us,  bas  had  its  in- 
fluence on  oiu'  own.  If  oiir  police  cannot  issue  a  writ  of  arrest 
witliout  the  exclusive  use  of  Roman  Avorcls,  we  cannot  express  new 
ideas,  or  discuss,  or  enter  into  the  realni  of  spéculation,  philosophy, 
or  science,  without  calling  to  our  aid  words  derived  froni  the  Greek. 

If  tlie  taste  of  the  Greek  helonged  to  his  function  as  poet  and 
artist,  that  of  the  Roman  was  in  harmony  with  his  as  ruler  and  legis- 
lator  ;  it  was  based  on  a  profound  knoAAdedge  of  men  and  their  distin- 
îïuishino;  characteristics  ;  he  understood  the  division  of  labor,  he  knew 
how  to  discipHne  the  human  faculties,  and  to  make  them  concm-  to 
an  end  which  he  himself,  the  conscious  governor  and  head,  had 
dictated,  without  ever  deigning  to  interfère  with  the  subordinate 
détails.  His  taste  consisted  in  his  not  for  an  instant  abandoning 
the  place  he  had  made  and  so  long  retained  for  himself  in  the  world 
as  master,  though  surrounded  by  visible  signs  of  décomposition,  mak- 
ing  the  law  of  state  suprême,  but  interfering  with  no  religions  and 
discussing  no  dogmas.  But  when  the  emperors  became  Christian, 
and  undertook  to  sustain  thèses  in  their  councils,  the  empire  Avas 
lost,  and  the  great  Roman  body  was  dislocated.  Constanthie,  in 
whose  reign  began  the  last  period  of  the  décline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  the  edict,  which,  in  313,  Avhen  not  yet  a  Christian,  he  issaed 
at  Milan,  conjointly  with  his  brother-in-laAv  Lucinius,  said  :  "  We 
give  to  ail  the  world  such  religions  liberty  as  each  person  may  be 
inclined  to  enjoy,  to  the  end  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  may  rest 
upon  us  and  upon  om*  subjects  ;  Ave  déclare  that  Ave  give  not  to  the 
Christians  alone,  but  to  ail,  this  liberty,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  our  reign."  This  Avas  exactly  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Romans  in  their  architecture.  They  imposed  formulas  given 
by  necessity,  and  an  architectural  System  conformed  to  their  social 
state  ;  but  they  did  not  dispute  that  Avhich  Avas  peculiarly  the  art- 
ist's,  his  professional  liberty  in  the  détails  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Exaggeration  is  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  Avay  of  true 
grandeur.  This  error  the  Romans  scrupulously  avoided.  They 
AA^ere  grand,  but  simply  so,  Avithout  effort  or  refinement.  And 
thus,  betAveen  the  tAvo  extrêmes  of  daring  and  of  modération,  of 
ambition  and  of  common-sense,  their  taste  found  characteristic  ex- 
pression. Louis  XIV.,  Avho  had  someAAdiat  of  Roman  grandeur  in 
him,  endeavored  to  approach  this  model,  but  Avitli  Avhat  a  différent 
resuit  !     Hoav  misérable  and  false,  for  instance,  appcar  to-day  the 
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discussions  on  art,  whicli  arose  on  the  very  steps  of  tbe  tlirone,  when 
the  question  was  whether  the  completion  of  the  Louatc  should  be 
confided  to  the  Hahan  Bernini  or  the  French  Perrault  !  The  coni- 
mon-sense  of  the  Romans  about  art,  therefore,  is  a  subject  we  may 
well  meditate. 

AVe  sliall  see  how  this  exaniple  was  followed  or  misunderstood  in 
the  course  of  historic  tiine,  and  how  rapidly  architecture  was  devel- 
oped  in  the  one  case,  and  how  proniptly  it  dechned  in  the  other. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  construction,  we  hâve  seen  that  the 
Greek  method,  hmited  as  it  was  to  tlie  post  and  hntel,  or  cross-beam, 
coukl  furnish  but  httle  variety  in  the  conception  of  plans.  This 
method,  moreover,  whether  constructions  of  carpentry  or  hntels  and 
slaljs  of  stone  were  used  to  cover  interiors,  coukl  not  l)e  apphed  to 
rooms  of  any  great  size  ;  for,  if  the  spaces  which  coukl  be  covered 
bv  their  horizontal  wooden  construction  were  necessarily  limited, 
those  roofed  with  stone  were  still  more  so.  Edifices  destined  there- 
fore bv  the  Greeks  to  contain  large  assemblies  were  necessarily  open 
to  the  skv.  This  arrangement  their  climate  allowed.  We  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  tlic  air  of  grandeur  in  thèse  primitive  architec- 
tural conceptions  ;  Ijut  they  did  not  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
Romans,  whose  dominion,  under  the  emperors,  extended  from  Italy 
to  the  colder  régions  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  The  System 
of  construction  among  them,  of  which  we  hâve  given  an  example 
(Fig.  13),  permitted  them  readily  and  durably  to  enclose  and  cover 
vast  spaces,  and  the  simple  means  needed  to  effect  this  object  — 
labor,  rubble-stone,  clay  for  brick,  and  lime  for  mortar  —  were 
everywhere  available.  In  fact,  quarried  and  eut  stones  were  not 
necessary  to  the  Roman  method  of  building. 

The  absolute  and  practical  requirements,  arising  from  the  social 
and  political  state  of  the  Romans,  imposed  on  their  architects  from 
the  beginning  especial. attention  to  the  composition  of  plans.  In 
fact,  if  we  cast  oiu-  eyes  on  the  édifices  peculiarly  Roman,  such  as 
baths,  palaces,  villas,  and  great  establishments  of  public  utihty,  we 
are  at  once  impressed  by  their  novelty  and  variety  in  this  respect, 
especially  as  compared  with  those  of  Greece.  Thèse  buildings 
présent  an  agglomération  of  rooms,  as  we  hâve  seen,  each  having 
appropriate  dimensions  ;  the  piers,  supporting  the  vaulted  roof, 
hâve  an  importance  relative  to  thèse  dimensions,  and  the  varions 
apartments  mutually  support  each  othei-,  the  smaller  bearing  up  the 
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greater,  adroitly  takiiig  aclvautage  of  the  voids  left  between  the  great 
points  of  support.  In  thèse  vast  establishments  it  is  well  to  observe 
how  econoiuically  the  space  is  apportioned,  how  carefiiUy  ail  dis- 
positions whicli  could  afFect  the  solidity  of  the  construction  are 
avoided,  and  how  appropriate  to  its  destination  are  the  form,  aspect, 
and  disposition  of  the  plan  of  each  room.  If  from  the  plan  we  pro- 
ceed  to  examine  the  sections  and  élévations,  we  shall  see  how  care- 
fullv  the  heights  of  thèse  rooms  are  adjusted  to  tlieir  superticial  area, 
and  how  the  whole  forms  but  a  single  édifice,  hke  a  hive  made  up 
of  cells  diftering  in  size.  It  is  in  thèse  respects  that  the  Roman 
genius  is  original  and  triumphant,  and  it  is  from  thèse,  and  not  fi-om 
what  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  when  they  built  temples 
to  the  gods,  that  we  can  obtain  serious,  profitable,  and  eminently 
copions  instruction. 

As  we  do  not  undertake  to  treat  of  archseology,  but  of  architec- 
ture, it  is  not  witliin  our  présent  scope  to  examine  how  the  Romans 
modified  more  or  less  successfully  the  plans  and  dispositions  of  Greek 
temples  when  they  thought  it  ])roper  to  adopt  them.  This  stud}'  can 
hâve  no  practical  aim,  however  interesting  it  may  be.  In  observing 
Roman  architecture,  let  us  dévote  ourselves  to  that  whicli  is  pecu- 
liarly  Roman  ;  we  shall  find  the  field  vast  enough.  During  the 
republic  the  Romans  built  a  few  small  monuments,  like  the  temple 
of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  on  a  circular  plan  covered  by  hemispherical 
vaults  in  concrète.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  empire  this 
kind  of  construction  was  developed  in  a  manner  until  then  unknown.  | 
Agrippa,  in  the  7:29th  year  of  the  city,  and  24  years  before  the  vul-  | 
gar  era,  built  the  first  of  the  magnificent  baths  at  Rome,  in  the  ninth 
district.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  same  time  he  built  that  vast 
circular  hall,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Panthéon,  which  was 
near  thèse  baths,  without  being  in  direct  communication  with  them, 
or  whether  he  found  it  already  built  and  amiexed  his  baths  to  it. 
Dion  aflîrms  that  Agrippa  finished  the  Panthéon  ;  but  this  finishing 
evidently  refers  to  the  portico  elevated  as  an  after-thought  before  tlie 
gâte  of  the  rotunda,  as  is  stated  m  the  inscription  which  can  still 
be  read  on  its  frieze.  But  whether  he  built  it  or  not,  or  whether  he 
simply  decorated  the  interior  witli  a  splendid  order  of  marble,  and 
the  exterior  with  a  portico  of  gray  granité  or  white  marble,  little 
concerns  us  at  présent  ;  but  what  belongs  to  our  immédiate  subject 
is  a  fact  concerning  the  Panthéon  about  which  there  can  be  no 
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question,  aud  tliis  is,  that  its  construction  and  its  décoration  forni 
two  distinct  parts.  We  are  told  by  Pliiiy  tliat  tliis  temple,  as  en- 
riched  by  Agrippa,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  tlie  Avenger.  The 
interior  diameter  of  tliis  hall  is  142  feet  3  inches,  and  the  circular 
Avall  which  carries  the  vault  is  17  feet  S  inches  thick,  or  about  one 
seventh  of  the  interior  diameter.  From  the  pavement  to  the  smnmit 
of  the  vault  the  distance  is  145  feet  6  inches,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
diameter.  The  circular  wall  is  not  plain,  for,  besides  the  entrance 
gâte,  it  has  four  square  recesses  and  three  great  semicircular  niches. 
In  the  spaces  between  thèse  are  disposed  near  the  pavement  eight 
smaller  semicircular  niches,  and,  at  tlie  height  of  the  springing  of  the 
vault,  are  sixteen  apertures,  which  would  pierce  to  the  outer  air  were 
they  not  closed  by  a  wall  about  fom-  feet  thick.  Xo  construction  could 
be  better  as  regards  duration  and  solidity.  It  is  entii-ely  faced  witli 
large  bricks,  filled  behind  witli  rubble,  according  to  the  Roman 
method,  witli  occasional  binding  courses  of  marble.  The  springing 
of  the  vault  is  about  73  feet  9  inches  from  the  pavement,  or  about 
half  the  extrême  height  witliin.  Thèse  dimensions  are  given  hère, 
because  they  show  that  the  Romans  liad  ceitain  formulas  applicable 
to  the  cubic  contents  of  such  structures,  that  they  established  certain 
exact  relations  between  the  heights  and  widths  of  such  cubic  con- 
tents, and  that  already  they  made  the  exterior  appearance  of  tlieir 
structm-es  subordinate  to  the  dispositions  in  the  interiors.  The 
hemisphcrical  vault,  which  springs  from  the  hollow  tambour  of  the 
Panthéon,  and  covers  the  void  beneath,  is,  as  we  hâve  intimated, 
constructed  of  bricks  and  rubble,  the  former  being  disposed  as  ribs 
built  in  the  thickness  of  the  \ault,  which  is  lightened  between  them 
by  five  horizontal  rows  of  caissons  or  deep  panels  sunk  in  the  inte- 
rior concavity.  The  circular  upright  wall  is  composed  of  discharging 
arches,  distributing  ail  the  weight  on  sixteen  piers,  the  voids  be- 
tween which  are  occupied  by  the  square  recesses  and  round  niches 
to  which  we  hâve  already  alluded.  Thus,  we  see,  the  whole  is  a 
System  of  construction  which  imposed  laws  on  the  arcliitectm"e  be- 
fore  the  architect  dreanied  of  decorating  liis  monument. 

A,  in  Plate  III.,  exhibits  the  plan  of  this  rotunda  of  Agrippa 
without  its  interior  casings  and  marble  columns,  which  are'  indicated 
in  plan  B.  It  is  easy  to  see,  on  comparing  thèse,  that  the  marble 
décoration  is  quite  distinct  from  the  structure,  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  mère  veneering  or  of  open-work  made  by  colmnns,  which  hâve 
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nothiiig  to  do  with  the  solidity  of  tlie  édifice  ;  tlie  grandeur  of  the 
composition  is  quite  independent  of  the  décoration,  whicli  miglit  be 
disposed  otherwise  witbout.  injuring  tlie  efFect.  The  portico  is  an 
after-tliought,  a  monument  on  the  front  of  another  monument.  Its 
monostyle  columns,  and  the  entablatm-e  tliey  support,  hâve  no  afïinity 
whatever  with  the  concave  surfaces,  and  their  skilful  System  of  mu- 
tual  abutment,  which  are  adopted  in  the  rotunda.  The  interior 
structm-e  of  this  monument  is  a  beautiful  page  to  fill  ;  but  give  the 
task  to  ten  architects,  and  you  will  hâve  as  many  différent  Systems  of 
décoration  ;  and  I  must  admit  I  am  not  of  those  who  admire  without 
reserve  the  one  adopted.  Every  one  can  recognize  that  there  is  no 
intimate  and  essential  alliance  hère  between  the  construction  and 
décoration,  as  in  every  Greek  édifice.  In  examining  the  construc- 
tion of  this  immense  rotunda  (Plate  IV.),  we  see  Avith  what  care  the 
architect  avoided  useless  masses  of  material  ;  how  even  the  voids 
contribute  to  the  solidity  of  the  circular  wall,  by  distributing  the 
weights  on  certain  chosen  points  of  support,  and  by  multiplying 
thèse  resistiiig  surfaces.  At  the  lieight  of  the  springing  of  the  vault 
(plan  on  the  level  G  H),  the  walls  are  hollowed  ont  in  a  séries  of 
chambers,  vaulted  alternately  with  a  full-centred  arch  and  a  quarter- 
dome,  the  buttresses,  which  eut  across  thèse  at  fréquent  intervais, 
firmlv  maiiitaining  the  grand  hemispherical  cope.  A  more  massive 
construction  Avould  not  only  présent  less  energy  of  résistance  to  the 
accumulated  thrusts,  but  would  be  heavier,  and  would  require  a 
much  more  considérable  quantity  of  materials. 

What  I  hâve  said  of  the  architectiu'e  of  the  Greeks  and  of  that  of 
the  Romans,  the  one  never  separating  the  structure  from  the  visible 
appearance,  from  the  form,  the  art,  in  a  word,  and  the  other  requir- 
ino;  us  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  constructor  from  its  décorative 
envelope,  already  points  ont  the  manner  in  which  we  should  study 
them  and  applv  them  to  our  own  needs.  It  does  not  follow,  from 
the  strong  contrasts  between  thèse  two  principles,  that  we  should  ex- 
clusively  admire  the  one  and  despise  the  other,  and  still  less  are  we 
justified  in  according  to  either  unqualified  and  vulgar  praise  or 
blâme.  Our  duty  is  to  analyze  them  both,  and  to  take  ail  that  is 
true,  logical,  profoundly  reasoned,  delicately  felt  and  expressed  in 
the  one,  and,  in  the  other,  ail  that  is  grand,  wise,  applicable  to  our 
modem  civilization,  and  systematized.  by  the  necessity  of  institutions 
and  manners  similar  to  our  own. 
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*  I  hâve  endeavored  brieliy  to  draw  your  attention  to  tliat  wliicli 
is  triily  Roman  in  tlie  rotunda  of  AgripjDa  ;  but  the  gênerai  eifect 
produced  by  this  immense  rooni  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  cannot 
be  expressed  in  a  drawing  or  a  technical  description.  In  mv  own 
opinion,  the  présent  interior  décoration,  which  has  been  several  times 
nioditied,  detracts  from,  rather  than  adds  to,  the  grandem*  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  purely  Roman  conception.  ]\lultiplicity  of  détails, 
and  the  emphasis  with  which  they  are  pressed  upon  the  attention, 
diminish  the  impression  of  grandeur  in  a  structure,  especiallv  Avhen 
thèse  détails  hâve  no  relation  to  its  pm-pose.  They  tend  to  dis- 
tract the  mind  from  the  principal  object.  In  the  Greek  temples  it 
is  the  structure,  the  gênerai  design,  and  not  the  détails,  which  first 
occupy  the  mind,  and  the  resuit  is  that,  though  generally  small, 
thèse  temples  leave  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of  grandeur  which 
niemory  only  serves  to  deepen.  It  is  very  dilRcult  to  combine  op- 
posite principles,  and  prevent  them,  Avhen  thus  united,  from  mutu- 
ally  destropng  each  other.  Apart  from  the  value  of  its  détails  and 
their  perfect  exécution,  I  could  wish  that  the  Romans  had  preserved 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa  its  real  appearance,  and 
that  this  rooni  had  received  a  décoration  which  should  emphasize 
instead  of  conceal  its  lovely  and  simple  structure.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  lower  order  which  cnts  the  great  height  of  the  con- 
structional  niches  into  two  parts,  and  the  attic,  which  masks  their 
arches  ;  this  division  into  two  zones  of  a  homogeneous  construction 
A\  hich  rises  from  the  pavement  to  the  springing  of  the  cupola  dimin- 
ishes  rather  than  augments  the  sublimity  of  this  beautiful  composition. 
I  can  plainly  see  in  those  décorations  the  liand  of  the  artist,  the 
workman  of  true  talent,  the  exotic  Greek  ;  but  lie  is  not  in  lus  place, 
his  work  emljarrasses  me,  he  does  not  comprehend  the  majestic  spirit 
of  the  Roman,  nor  can  I  comprehend  it  through  his  envelope  without 
a  lal)or  of  analysis. 

The  incongruity  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  work  iiî  the  Pan- 
théon is  further  illustrated  by  the  différence  in  the  scale  of  each, 
The  caissons,  or  large  panels  sunk  deep  in  the  under  surface  of  the 
dôme,  are  readily  recognized  as  a  true  ornamental  expression  of  its 
Roman  structure  ;  but  thèse,  by  their  supei'ior  importance  and  bold- 
ness,  seem  to  crush  the  délicate  cornices,  and  the  divisions  of  marble 
below,  which  form  an  immense  wainscoting,  as  it  were,  covering  the 
supporting  wall.     The  ornaments  of  métal,  with  which  thèse  caissons 
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were  probably  decorated,  rallier  increased  thaii  diminished  their  im- 
portance, by  calling  attention  to  them  and  detining  them  more  vigor- 
ously  against  the  concavity  of  the  hémisphère.  Under  this  décora- 
tion, so  mascuhne,  so  bold,  and  on  so  grand  a  scale,  what  becomes 
of  thèse  efFeminate  marble  panels  and  flat  pilasters,  or  of  the  capitals 
of  the  columns,  whose  height  was  hardly  half  the  diameter  of  the 
great  bronze  rosettes  with  Avhich  thèse  caissons  were  adorned  ? 

I  can  conceive  a  l'oom,  ail  of  whose  parts  are  on  a  grand  scale, 
Avith  a  wainscoting  of  marble  or  wood,  wliich,  by  its  height  and  fine 
détails,  shonld  recall  at  the  base  of  the  structnre  the  dimensions  of  a 
man  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  a  wainscoting  seventy- 
five  feet  high.  Agrippa,  in  clothing  his  rotmida,  as  an  after-thought 
probably,  Avith  décorations  of  marble  forming  a  splendid  order  under 
his  vault,  gave  évidence  rather  of  his  magnilicence  than  his  taste  ; 
and  this  is  the  coramon  sin  of  the  Roman  :  he  is  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent,  he  would  patronize  the  arts,  for  he  has  an  idea  of  their  power  ; 
but  he  is  wanting  in  the  sure  and  délicate  taste  of  the  Greeks  Avhen 
they  were  free  to  follow  their  own  inspirations.  You  remember  the 
sarcasm  of  the  Greek  sculptor  addressed  to  his  brother  in  the  art  : 
"  Xot  being  able  to  make  tliy  Venus  beautiful,  thou  hast  made  her 
rich."  We  are  deeply  impressed  by  a  Roman  ruin,  because,  in  its 
melancholy  nakedness,  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  that  wliich  is  essen- 
tially  Roman  in  its  structure.  The  hall  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
whose  vaults  are  ruined  and  whose  piers  are  stripped,  but  which 
unveils  to  us  the  gigantic  mechanism  of  the  Roman  Avork,  would 
produce  a  less  striking  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  were 
it  clothed  in  its  arrav  of  useless  columns,  its  marble  veneerins:,  and 
its  incongruous  décorations.  That  which  produces  the  liveliest  im- 
pression in  the  Panthéon  is  the  immense  vault  which  dérives  ail  its 
décoration  from  its  own  structure,  and  that  single  apertm-e,  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  pierced  at  its  summit,  open  to  the  zénith,  and 
shedding  upon  the  porphyry  and  granité  pavement  a  great  circle  of 
light.  So  great  is  the  élévation  of  this  eye  of  the  dôme,  that  its 
immense  opening  has  no  sensible  effect  on  the  température  of  the 
interior.  The  most  Aaolent  storms  scarcely  breathe  upon  the  head 
of  him  Avho  stands  beneath  it,  and  the  rain  falls  A'erticallv  and  slowly 
through  the  immense  void  in  a  cylinder  of  drops,  and  marks  the 
pavement  with  a  humid  circle. 

It  was  in  such  conceptions,  expressing  his  peculiar  genius,  and 
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demanding  no  foreign  artist  to  exécute  them,  that  the  Roman  was 
trulv  grand.     But  when  he  would  liuild  a  temple  like  the  Greeks, 
and  accepted  richness  of  détail  and  material  for  a  sign  of  grandeur, 
he  fell  far  below  the  serene  beauty  and  purity  of  his  model  ;  and  the 
fastidious  Greek,  who  applied  his  art  to  the  Roman  monument,  be- 
littled  it,  and,  bewildered  in  a  strange  atmosphère,  forgot  his  own 
principles   to   become   merely   elaborate  in   détails  ;    a  skilful  slave, 
neither  understood   by  nor  understanding  his  master.      We  must 
admit,  to  the  crédit  of  the  Roman,  that  he  was  no  hypocrite  ;  tins 
vice  (or  perhaps  I  shoukl  say  this  resonrce),  so  common  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  below  him.       The  rich  envelope  with  wliicli 
he  covered  his  monument  held  certain  relations  with  its  structure 
after  ail,  yet  we  can  plainly  see  that  he  attached  to  this  envelope  but 
little  importance.      In  fact,  he  treated  the  whole  question  of  art  with 
a  sort  of  good-natiu-e  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  which  is  not  without 
its  charm,  and  certainly  has  a  trait  of  grandeiu"  in  it.     But  in  this 
respect  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  :  when  the  Roman  wished  to 
be  an  artist  in  his  own  time  and  fashion,  it  was  not  easy  to  equal 
him.     There  is  one  remarkable  example  of  this  in  a  certain  monu- 
ment, known  to  ail  the  world,  traditionally  but  ignorantly  admired, 
and  generally,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  falsely  appreciated,  —  the 
Column  of  Trajan.     I  doubt  if  the  Greeks  ever  conceived  anything 
like  this,  for  in  it  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Romans,  theù'  ideas  of 
order  and  metliod,  their  sentiment  as  a  ruling  people,  are  pushed 
even  to  the  sublime.     There  is  something  foreign  to  the  Greek  niind 
in  thus  writing  the  history  of  a  conquest  on  a  spiral  of  marble  ter- 
minated  by  the  statue  of  the  conqueror.     The  Athenians  were  too 
envions  to  render  such  honor  to  any  man,  and  they  had  none  of  those 
ideas  of  political  order  which  were  so  powerfully  expressed  in  the 
column  of  the  Porum  of  Trajan.     From  the  base  to  the  summit  it 
bears  the  imprint  of  Roman  genius.     Its  square  base  is  covered  with 
low  rehefs,  representing  trophies  of  the  anns  of  conquered  nations. 
Above  the  door,  which  gives  entrance  to  the  staircase,  which  winds 
up  Avithin  the  column  to  the  abacus  of  its  capital,  is  an  inscription 
supported  by  two  winged  Victories.     On  the  angles  of  the  cornice 
of  the  base  four  eagles  hold  in  their  beaks  garlands  of  laurel.     The 
torus  of  the  base  is  itself  a  great  crown.     Then,  like  a  ribbon  wound 
around  the  shaft,  is  a  sort  of  continuons  frieze,  on  which  is  sculp- 
tiu-ed  in  the  most  admirable  manner  the  storv  of  the  first  campaign 
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of  Trajan.  In  about  tlie  micklle  of  the  height  of  the  column  a 
Victor}',  in  low  relief,  traces  tlie  record  of  the  actions  of  the  conqueror 
on  a  tablet.  Then  begins  the  séries  of  bas-rehefs,  representing  the 
second  campaign,  Avinding  up  till  the  capital  brings  thèse  august 
archives  to  a  close.  The  capital  approaches  the  Greek  Doric  in 
character,  and  its  echinus  is  eut  ^vith  the  egg-and-tongue  ornament. 
The  whole  is  tenninated  bv  a  circular  pedestal  snpporting  the  statue 
of  Trajan.  If  the  conception  is  beautiful,  the  construction  is  not  less 
so.  The  shaft  is  composed  of  enornious  blocks  of  white  marble, 
within  whicli  is  hoUowed  ont  the  staircase  with  its  newel.  The 
capital  is  monolithic,  and  the  pedestal  is  of  eight  pièces  of  marble. 

The  curions  descriptions  which  Pansanias  has  left  us  regarding 
Greece,  refer  at  every  turn  to  the  public  places  and  acropoles  of 
cities  filled  with  statues,  votive  monuments,  and  bas-reliefs,  sculp- 
tured  bv  snch  an  artist,  and  commanded  by  such  a  person,  to 
commemorate  or  consecrate  some  fact.  Thns  the  Greek  cities  often 
seemed  actual  musenms  ni  the  open  air,  collections  of  works  of  art, 
surrounding  and  filling  their  principal  monuments.  But  for  the 
Roman  snch  things  were  mère  amusements.  If  he  Avould  hâve 
a  work  of  art,  he  took  care  that  it  should  be  well  ordered,  that 
it  should  présent  a  complète  whole,  and  shonld  hâve  the  impor- 
tance, the  clearness,  and  the  methodical  spirit  of  a  law,  a  pohtical 
or  administrative  edict.  The  artist  disappeared  ;  the  monument 
was  simply  a  scnatus-consnUain.  But  when  ideas  so  broad  and  so 
elevated  find  fit  ex])ression  in  a  monument  like  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  I  confess  that  for  me  Greek  art,  if  not  in  form,  at  least 
in  spirit,  seems  vanquished.  Yet  a  decree,  to  accomplish  its  object 
most  effectually,  is  better  upon  paper  than  in  a  bad  monument 
imperfectly  rendering  a  political  thought. 

A  Roman  monument  should  never  be  studied  alone  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  one  of  a  class  ;  it  is  never  an  isolated  example,  but  part 
of  a  vast  System  which  requires  to  be  understood  before  the  form  and 
objects  of  the  structure  can  be  justly  criticised.  In  the  political 
organization  of  the  Romans,  everything,  even  religion,  tended  to  the 
same  end.  The  same  is  true  of  their  architecture.  The  buildings 
which  best  characterized  the  Roman  spirit  were  baths,  palaces, 
théâtres,  with  their  vast  dependencies,  and  villas,  that  is,  monumental 
cities,  as  it  were,  including  in  themselves  ail  which  belonged  to  the 
material  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Romans.     Evervwhere  thev  were 
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essentially  Roman  citizeiis,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  even  at  home  as 
private  inclividuals,  surrounded  themselves  "vvitli  ail  the  appointments 
of  a  Roman  city.  If  the  Roman  was  ricli  enough  to  build  a  villa 
according  to  his  idéal,  it  included,  not  only  the  structures  belonging 
to  a  private  habitation,  not  only  the  dependencies  of  a  vast  establish- 
ment at  once  military  and  rural,  but  a  basilica,  baths,  a  théâtre,  a 
library,  a  muséum  and  temples,  like  those  destined  for  public  use. 
It  is  then  in  this  co-ordinate  mass  of  monuments  that  "we  must  seek 
to  understand  Roman  architecture,  and  to  discover  the  gênerai  meth- 
ods  and  the  détails  belonging  to  it. 

As  the  essence  of  the  Roman  édifice  was  its  plan,  let  us  pm^sue 
our  investigations  in  this  especial  brandi  by  comparing  the  plans  of 
two  public  structures  whose  objects  were  entirely  distinct,  barracks 
and  baths. 

On  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  sixth  district  of  Rome,  and  in 
Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  there  can  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  grand 

Fig.  14. 
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camps  or  permanent  quarters  for  troops.  Each  of  thèse  establish- 
ments consists  of  a  square  enclosure  entered  by  four  gâtes  ;  against 
the  inner  side  of  ail  the  enclosing  walls  is  disposed  a  séries  of  cham- 
bers,  each  covered  with  a  round  arched  vault.  Within  the  enclosure 
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are  a  number  of  isolated  structures,  coniposed  eacli  of  a  long  longi- 
tudinal Avali,  on  eitlier  side  of  whicli  similar  séries  of  chambers  are 
arranged  back  to  back.  In  tlie  centre  is  the  praetorium,  a  square 
building,  destined  for  tlie  dwelling  of  the  commander-in-clnef.  In 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  enclosing  wall  is  a  temple, 
in  which  were  preserved  the  military  ensigns,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  were  objects  of  divine  worship.  Each  corps  has  its  sepa- 
rate  building,  conveniently  disposed  ;  in  short,  no  plan  could  be 
simpler  or  better  suited  for  this  spécial  service.  Fig.  14,  which 
gives  the  configuration  of  the  great  prsetorian  camp  of  the  sixth 
district  of  Rome,  sufiiciently  illustrâtes  this.  Fig.  15  explains  the 
method  of  construction.     Great  care  was  observed  in  thèse  structures 


Fig.  15. 


with  regard  to  hygiène.  Where,  as  in  the  camp  of  the  villa  of 
Adrian  at  Tivoli,  thèse  ranges  of  cells  were  built  against  a  face  of 
rock  or  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  walls  adjoining  the  escarpment  were 
made  double  to  avoid  humidity.  The  Roman  never  spared  space, 
nor  yet  did  lie  occupy  it  uselessly  ;  his  military  and  civil  organization 
led  him  to  \o\e  symmetry,  but  lie  did  not  sacrifice  necessity  to  it. 

In  examining  their  baths,  we  shall  see  how  nobly,  and  Avith  what 
luxury  of  construction  and  décoration,  this  people  understood  how  to 
give  harmony  and  unity  to  a  programme  embracing  the  most  varions 
uses  and  requirements.  Every  one  knows  what  thèse  uses  were. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  the  baths  of  the  Romans  were 
small  establishments,  supplied  with  water  from  wells  or  from  the 
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Tiber  ;  but  in  the  year  441  of  Rome,  Appius  Clandiiis  brought  water 
from  the  lake  of  PrsL'neste  to  the  city  by  means  of  aqueducts.  His 
example  Avas  followed  by  subséquent  magistrates,  and  soon  the 
Romans  constructed  puljhc  and  private  baths,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  of  the  Greeks. 

Under  the  emperors,  thèse  édifices  were  nimierous,  and  most  of 
theni  embraced  not  only  pools  and  rooms  devoted  to  hot  and  cold 
baths,  but  gymnasiums,  halls  of  assembly,  liljraries,  gardens,  prome- 
nades, everything  in  short  which  could  contribute  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  mind  or  of  the  body.  For  a  very  low  price  of  admission  thèse 
baths,  with  ail  their  hixuries  and  conveniences,  were  available  to 
every  citizen.  Under  thèse  circumstances  it  is  not  ditficult  to  under- 
stand  that,  however  nuinerous  were  thèse  institutions  in  the  po}ni- 
lous  cities  of  antif[uity,  they  were  always  full.  ]\Iany  Romans  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  within  their  walls.  Under  the  Antonines, 
Rome  possessed  already  three  immense  public  baths,  those  of  Agrip- 
pa, those  of  Titus,  and  those  of  Caracalla.  Later,  Dioclesian  and 
Constantine  built  baths.  A  whole  city  might  be  euclosed  within  the 
walls  of  one  of  thèse  structiu-es  ;  and  yet,  if  we  examine  their  plans, 
we  shall  find  there  no  confusion,  no  useless  or  lost  space,  but  everv- 
where  order,  tlie  marks  of  a  well-understood  and  thoroughly  executed 
design,  simple  distributions  adroitly  managed  to  meet  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  time  and  place. 

Let  us  first  analyze  this  programme  :  There  niust  be  a  great  en- 
trance  hall  so  arranged  as  to  achnit  the  freest  ingress  and  egress  ; 
opening  from  it  must  be  cells  for  those  desiring  to  bathe  for  the 
sake  of  health  without  mingling  with  the  crowd,  and  apartments  for 
women,  who,  coming  from  without,  could  take  baths  at  certain  hours 
without  entering  the  enclosure.  Thèse  cells  and  apartments  should 
be  very  numerous,  and  must  eacli  be  preceded  Ijy  an  anteroom,  in 
which  the  robes  of  the  bathers  can  be  deposited  in  tlie  hands  of 
slaves.  A  portico  should  give  covered  entrance  to  thèse  chambers. 
In  the  enclosure  proper  of  the  baths  there  must  be  a  garden  refreshed 
Avith  fountains,  and  supplied  with  seats  and  exhedras  or  semicircular 
benches  of  marble  for  repose  and  conversation  ;  open  courts  for  lec- 
turers  and  philosophers  ;  extensive  uncovered  promenades  for  those 
wishing  to  take  their  exercise  A^ithout  being  crowded  and  jostled  by 
the  public  ;  closed  rooms  for  academical  discussions  ;  open  pala?stras 
or  gymnasiums  for  those  who  wijvdd  exercise  themselves  in  various 
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games  ;  académies  closed  and  covered  ;  porticos  for  tlie  dii'ectors  of 
the  exercises  wliere  tliey  wonld  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  tlie 
palsestras  ;  magazines  for  the  storage  of  sand  and  oil  for  the  wrestlers, 
for  Hnen,  fuel,  etc.  ;  great  open  courts  or  arenas  for  athletic  sports, 
such  as  games  with  the  bail  or  quoit  ;  amphitheatrical  ranges  of  seats 
for  the  spectators  of  thèse  sports  ;  and  numerons  apartments  for  the 
ofïicers  and  slaves  of  the  establislnuent.  Thèse  varions  conrts  and 
offices  are  ail  to  be  arranged  outside  of  and  aronnd  the  main  bnikl- 
ings  of  the  baths.  To  the  latter  access  mnst  be  obtained  bv  one  or 
more  vestibules  ;  within,  in  succession,  there  must  be  apartments  for 
undressing,  with  wardrobes,  in  charge  of  spécial  attendants  ;  waiting- 
rooms  ;  tlie  cold  bath,  a  vast  basin  opening  from  the  vestibules  ; 
tepid  baths  and  apartments  large  enough  for  exercise,  Avith  places 
reserved  for  spectators  ;  a  warm  room  preceding  the  bot  bath,  which 
shonld  be  a  large  basin  deep  enough  for  swimmers  ;  a  smaller  hot- 
water  basin  for  those  Avho  would  bathe  more  privately.  Beyond  the 
hot  bath  there  must  be  other  tepid  baths  and  rooms,  serving  as  a 
transition  from  the  température  of  the  caldari nm  or  hot  bath,  through 
rooms  of  graduated  coolness  to  the  outer  air.  Annexed,  for  those 
coming  out  of  the  baths,  there  must  be  provided,  on  the  one  hand, 
apartments  in  whicli  their  bodies  may  be  anointed  with  oil,  prepara- 
tory  to  engaging  in  exercises  and  athletic  sports,  for  which  especial 
halls  are  to  be  provided,  and  on  the  other,  there  must  be  libraries 
and  rooms  for  conversation,  public  readings,  and  lectures.  There 
must  also  be  prepared  a  closed,  hot  vestibule  leading  to  the  suda- 
forium,  or  sweat-bath,  coraposed  of  rooms  heated  to  a  high  temper- 
atm-e,  regulated  at  will,  and  supplied  with  a  basin  of  hot  water, 
réservoirs,  stoves,  fm*naces,  etc.  Rooms  for  the  instruction  of  pupils 
in  gymnastic  exercises  must  also  be  included  in  this  vast  suite  of 
apartments. 

This  programme  not  only  supposes  a  building  surpassing  in  extent 
any  modem  structure,  but  exacts  from  the  architect  the  most  difficult 
task  which  could  be  assigned  him  :  the  disposition  en  suite  of  very 
large  and  very  small  apartments,  varying  in  height  and  superficial 
dimensions,  and  devoted  to  varions  specified  uses.  We  shall  see  that 
constructors  who  could  build  barracks  for  soldiers  on  the  simplest 
data,  could  also  meet  ail  the  elaborate  conditions  of  this  programme 
with  incomparable  skill,  truth,  and  exactness  of  judgment.  But  its 
varions  rcquirements  Avere  only  satisfied  by  the  application  of  a  vig- 
orous  and  logicai  principle. 
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Let  us  sélect  for  exaiuination  tlie  Baths  of  Caracalla  as  tlie  most 
complète  of  ail  the  Roman  baths,  and  as  made  niost  tlioroughlv 
known  to  us  bv  tlie  care  and  judicious  criticisni  of  tlie  learned  and 
modest  Blouet,  a  professor  wliose  loss  we  can  never  cease  to  regret. 
Let  us  study  togetlier  tlie  plan  of  this  establishment. 

Availing  himself  of  the  disposition  of  the  land,  the  architect  estab- 
lished  a  vast  plateau  A  B  C  D.  On  the  entrance  side  G  and  outside 
the  enclosure  were  cells  for  separate  baths  provided  w*ith  porticos 
and  easy  stairs.  They  were  in  two  stories  ;  each  cell  was  vaulted 
with  a  round  wagon-arch,  like  the  cells  of  the  prcctorian  barracks, 
and  contained,  as  already  incntioned,  an  anteroom  and  also  a  basin 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  people.  The  enclosm'e  of  the 
baths  was  penetrated  by  a  grand  open  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  G  and  by  several  inferior  gâtes  along  the  length  of  the  palœs- 
tras.  On  entering,  the  visitor  found,  in  the  niidst  of  an  immense 
space  divided  into  gardens,  walks,  etc.,  a  vast  pile  containing  the 
principal  halls  and  apartments  of  the  establishment.  The  symme- 
try  which  distinguished  this  structure  was  the  resuit  of  a  practical 
necessity,  and  not  a  mère  sesthetic  refinement.  It  was  composed  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  superior  apartments,  the  cold  bath  at  E,  the 
tepid  bath  and  room  at  F,  the  hot  bath  and  vestibule  at  I,  dis- 
posed  singly  in  the  axis  of  the  édifice  and  dominating  over  the 
whole,  while  the  subordinate  and  lower  offices  were  doubled  and 
grouped  equally  on  either  side  of  the  main  mass.  This  disposition 
affbrded  a  reasonable  accommodation  for  the  crowds  frequenting  the 
baths,  the  important  halls  being  kept  spacious  and  proportionately 
liigh,  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  the  greater  number  of  peojile 
they  were  destined  to  contain  at  once  ;  while  tlie  inferior  ofiices  and 
adjuncts  were  doubled  in  numlier  and  diminished  in  size,  that  the 
public  might  be  more  conveniently  divided  and  disposed  for  the 
purposes  to  whicli  thèse  secondary  apartments  were  devoted. 

The  architect,  with  much  intelligence,  observée!  that  an  édifice,  the 
resort  of  a  great  crowd  at  certain  hom-s,  should  be  supplied  with 
niany  entrances  to  avoid  disorder.  Two  of  thèse  were  opened  at  J  ; 
within  thèse  lie  arranged  two  rooms,  K,  for  undressing,  with  the 
wardrobes,  L,  attended  by  slaves.  The  rooms  L'  were  designed  for 
the  st orage  of  sand  and  oil  for  the  wrestlers.  The  vestibules  or  cov- 
ered  passages  n,  opening  from  the  dressing-rooms  K,  on  the  cold- 
water   basin   E,   were   for  the   accommodation   of   those   wlio   came 
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merely  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  pluiige  or  swim,  The  basiii  of 
cold  water,  E,  was  open  to  the  sky,  as  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  protect 
bathers  in  cold  water  from  the  rain,  and  as  cold  water  in  a  closed 
place  woidd  be  unwholesonie.  Apartments  destined  for  those  who 
desired  repose  or  conversation  were  disposed  at  N.  Thence  the 
bathers  penetrated  to  the  tepid  bath  {tcpidarium)  F,  whicli  was  di- 
vided  into  three  sections  :  the  principal  one  for  the  exercises,  the 
two  others  on  either  side  for  the  assistants.  Smaller  basins  were 
placed  in  the  recesses  0,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  two  latéral  rooms. 
At  P  Avere  reserved  two  areas  to  contain  the  fiu'naces  and  réservoirs 
for  hot  water.  Troni  the  centre  of  the  tcpidarium  F  there  was  access 
to  a  second  tepidariuni,  0  E,  which  served  as  a  vestibule  to  the  hot- 
water  batli  {caldaruuu).  The  two  doors  between  this  vestibule  and 
the  caldariuni  were  relatively  narrow  and  indirect,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  cm-rents  of  colder  air  into  the  latter.  The  cal- 
dariuni Avas  an  immense  circular  room  covered  by  a  very  lofty  hem- 
ispherical  dôme,  in  order  that  the  vapor  condensed  from  the  hot 
water  might  not  concentrate  and  drip  over  the  gi'eat  basin.  Smaller 
basins  were  reser\ed  in  the  recesses  of  the  circular  wall  for  those 
desiring  to  bathe  apart.  Openings  filled  witli  glazed  windows  ad- 
mitted  liglit  at  the  lower  and  upper  levels  of  the  caldarium.  The 
bathers,  wishing  to  leave,  found  at  Q  tepid  rooms  with  basins  of 
lukewarm  water,  serving  as  a  transition  between  the  température  of 
the  caldarium  and  that  of  the  outer  air.  Thus  those  who  were  de- 
parting  did  not  ineet  or  interfère  with  those  who  were  entering. 
Then  came,  in  the  same  range,  the  cool  rooms  R,  opening  upon  the 
outer  gardens.  From  thèse  rooms  the  batlier,  by  crossing  the  open 
courts  S,  serving  for  exercises,  and  by  passing  through  narrow  pas- 
sages, could  enter  the  small  lukewarm  rooms  which  served  as  ves- 
tibules for  the  sweating-room  {siidatoriimi).  Réservoirs  for  warm 
water  were  arranged  in  the  spaces  P'  P'.  At  the  extremities  were 
the  vast  péristyles  T,  with  exhedras,  for  those  desiring  to  walk,  con- 
verse, or  listen  to  the  public  readers  ;  then  the  spaces  U  were  des- 
tined for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  gymnastics  ;  two  especial  vesti- 
bules, witli  libraries,  were  disposed  at  AV  ;  in  the  angles,  at  V,  were 
placed  basins  of  cold  water  for  the  use  of  those  exercising  i!i  the 
arena  for  athletic  sports  {ri/stum).  X,  wliile  the  arena  itself  was  ter- 
minated  by  graduated  rows  of  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  spec- 
tators. 
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On  either  side  of  the  xystuin  were  the  gymiiasiums  Z,  with  tlie 
academical  apartments  a,  and  those  reserved  for  debates  ^i  h  ;  at  c 
was  the  portico  for  the  inasters  of  the  gymnasiums.  At  an  isolated 
and  tranquil  point  were  the  rooms  d,  in  which  the  philosophers  or 
lecturers  were  accustonied  to  confer.  In  fine,  rooms  for  the  attend- 
ants of  the  haths  were  at  e,  with  lodgings  above.  At  g  were  im- 
mense réservoirs  in  two  stages,  and  the  aqueduct  which  introduced 
the  water  is  indicated  at  h. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  the  programme  is  hère  exactly  filled, 
it  is  becaiise  it  was  prepared  after  the  buildings  were  erected.  But 
this  observation  would  be  unjust  ;  for,  if  we  examine  the  plans  of  the 
Baths  of  Agrippa,  or  of  Titus,  or  Dioclesian,  or  Constantine,  we  shall 
find  the  same  conditions  equally  well  carried  out  with  remarkable 
différence  in  the  methods. 

But  what  more  especially  deserves  our  attention  is  the  skill  and 
good  judgment  with  which  this  plan  is  put  together.  Its  disposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass  is  remarkable.  Ail 
the  warm  rooms  faced  the  southwest,  and  the  vast  rotunda  of  the 
caldarium  was  raised  to  the  height  of  more  than  half  its  diameter,  so 
that  it  might  receive  the  sun's  rays  ail  day  long.  Observe  also  how, 
with  so  great  a  space  at  his  disposai,  the  architect  economized  his 
land  ;  with  what  skill  he  fitted  the  varions  rooms  together,  profiting 
by  every  void  allowed  by  the  construction  ;  how  he  shouldered,  as  it 
were,  and  sustained  the  great  mass  of  constructions  by  using  the 
smaller  rooms  to  hold  up  the  greater  ;  and  how  well  the  thrusts  of 
the  vaults  were  met  by  those  of  the  abutments.  Observe,  too,  how 
clear  and  easy  to  read  this  plan  is  ;  how  economical  of  space  are  its 
arrangements,  how  adroitly  managed  its  issues,  —  large  and  numer- 
ous  where  crowds  could  collect,  but  small,  deep,  and  indirect  where 
larger  openings  would  introduce  dangerous  cm'rents  of  air  and  inter- 
fère with  the  varions  températures.  The  Romans  were  indebted  to  no 
foreigners  for  thèse  ideas  ;  they  were  the  natiu-al  resuit  of  the  désire 
and  the  power  to  satisfy  their  pecuhar  necessities  by  the  most  direct 
methods  ;  and  it  followed  from  their  social  state  that  thèse  methods 
were  very  simple  and  economical.  Thèse  walls  and  thèse  enormous 
piers  were  never  constructed  of  eut  stones,  whose  quarrying,  cutting, 
transportation,  and  laying  would  be  expensive  and  tedious,  but  of 
brick  and  rubble.  The  faces  of  the  walls  were  built  of  triangular 
bricks,  their  larger  side  laid  toward  the  exterior  ;  the  mass  of  the  wall 
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within  being  composée!  of  a  concrète  of  coarse  gravel  and  an  excellent 
mortar.  Binding  coui'ses  of  larger  bricks  were  laid  every  four  feet, 
as  if  to  correct  the  construction  and  secure  the  levels.  Discharging 
arches  of  brick,  built  in  the  mass  of  the  wall,  distributed  the  Aveights 
among  the  principal  points  of  support.  In  the  vaulting,  the  main 
arches  or  ribs  were  of  large  bricks,  generally  in  two  coiu-ses,  the 
vaulting  itself  being  a  concrète  of  mortar  and  pumice-stone,  beaten 
down  on  the  form  or  centering  of  timber,  on  which  had  been  pre- 
viously  laid  two  thicknesses  of  coarse  tilin»;,  —  the  whole  formino; 
a  firm  construction  when  this  centering  was  removed.  This  sim- 
ple, economical,  and  easily  executed  construction  completed,  the 
architects  built  their  porticos  with  columns  and  entablatm*es  of  mar- 
ble  ;  the  rough  walls  and  piers  were  everywhere  (at  least  on  their 
inner  surfaces)  covered  witli  a  superb  veneering  of  marble  up  to  a 
certain  height  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  wall-space,  the  vaults  and  niches, 
witli  painted  stucco  or  a  mosaic  made  of  a  vitrified  paste  of  many 
colors.  In  ail  the  rooms  the  pavements  of  tessellated  marble  were 
laid  upon  hollow  floors,  composed  of  large  square  double  bricks  or 
tiles  resting  upon  little  piers  under  each  corner,  with  one  under  each 
centre  ;  tliese  pavements  were  not  only  dry  and  perfectly  whole- 
some,  but  could  be  warmed  beneath  by  cm'rents  of  ah-  froni  the 
furnaces. 

Om-  own  costly  methods  of  construction,  the  useless  quarries  of 
stone  which  we  accumulate  in  our  buildings,  and,  in  connection  with 
this  luxury,  the  extrême  poverty  of  the  détails  of  om-  interior  con- 
struction with  plaster  and  paper  to  cover  it,  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
barbarous  enougli,  when  compared  with  the  simple,  rational,  and 
true  methods  of  the  Romans.  At  enormous  expense  we  pile  stone 
upon  stone,  employing  ail  our  resoiu"ces  to  eut  and  carve  them. 
We  draw  on  our  quarries,  as  if  they  were  inexhaustible,  to  build 
our  little  structures  ;  and  after  ail  oiu*  efforts  and  expenditures  to 
erect  walls  of  useless  cost  and  strength,  and  admraible  conductors 
of  hmnidity,  om-  resources  are  too  much  exhausted  to  enable  us  to 
adorn  this  precious  material  within  in  a  suitable,  permanent  man- 
ner.  So  we  call  to  our  aid  the  plasterer,  the  worker  in  carton- 
pierre,  the  carpenter  with  his  cheapest  and  lightest  woods,  the  me-" 
chanical  painter  with  his  flat  pigm.ents,  and  thus  with  wretched  rags 
and  tatters  cheaply  conceal  the  unnecessarily  costly  material  of  our 
walls.     If,  as  we  prétend,  we  owe  our  arts  to  the  Romans,  and  if  our 
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architecture  boasts  of  being  tlie  daugliter  of  theirs,  we  ought  at  least 
to  imitate  tliem  in  those  respects  wlierein  tliey  were  truly  wise  aiul 
reasonable,  and  not  build  in  solid  stone  structures  wliicli  they 
would  more  judiciously  hâve  constructed  of  brick  and  rubble,  nor 
ape  forms  of  architecture  which  resulted  froni  a  method  of  building 
which  we  cannot  or  do  not  care  to  follow.  But  the  disadvantages 
of  this  substitution  of  eut  stone  for  brick  and  rubble  are  not  liniited 
to  considérations  of  expense  and  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
misunderstanding  of  a  principle.  Thèse  great  Roman  monuments, 
constructed  as  their  walls  were,  and  with  sucli  an  adroit  disposition 
of  smaller  rooms  profiting  l)y  the  intervais  left  between  the  points 
of  support,  which  were  necessitated  l)\  the  greater  extent  and  height 
of  the  larger  apartments,  possessed  an  advantage  of  which  we  hâve 
not  yet  spoken  :  they  were  thus  enabled  to  préserve  in  the  interior  a 
mild,  ecjuable  temperatm-e  through  ail  seasons,  —  an  advantage  which 
would  be  very  precious  in  a  climate  like  ours.  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
recalls  the  gênerai  plan  and  System  of  construction  of  the  great  halls 
of  the  baths  ;  now,  by  virtue  of  that  similarity,  this  basilica.  whose 
euclosed  space  sm'passes  that  of  any  other  known  structure,  main- 
tains  a  température  at  ail  seasons  nearly  tlie  same,  soft  and  refresh- 
ino;  in  the  summer  without  liumidity.  and,  in  the  wintiT.  mild  ami 
drv.  Thick  walls  of  brick  and  rubble  transmit  û'om  without  neither 
heat,  cold,  nor  dampness  ;  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  neutral  obstacle  to 
the  exterior  temperatui-e.  But  the  buildings  which  we  construct  of 
stone  are  dangerous  in  the  sunnner  by  reason  of  the  dampness  which 
their  walls  préserve,  wliile  in  wintcr  they  are  icy. 

If  we  examine  the  élévations  and  sections  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
we  shall  find  in .  theii'  outer  walls  enormous  apertm-es,  formerly  fur- 
nished  witli  bronze  frames,  containing  plates  of  glass  or  translucent 
alabaster,  or  simply  open  to  tlic  outer  atmosphère  ;  l)nt  wc  shall 
also  discover  that  thèse  apertures  opened  towards  the  most  tavorable 
points  of  the  horizon,  carefully  profiting  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
avoiding  damp  or  cold  exposm'es.  In  fact,  the  Romans  attached 
great  importance  to  the  orientation  of  their  édifices.  A  itruvius  re- 
turns  many  times  to  this  subject  in  the  course  of  his  treatise  ;  he 
even  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  streets  of  a  town  should  be 
laid  ont  to  give  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  habitations  and  to  avoid 
strong  draughts.     In  Book  VI.,  Chapter  L,  he  says  :  — 

"  In  constructin2:-a  building,  om-  first  considération  should  be  the 
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climate  of  tlie  coimtry  in  wliicli  it  is  to  be  erected  ;  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  structiu-e  in  Egypt  should  be  différent  from  that  of  a 
structiu-e  in  S  pain,  a  building  in  Pontus  should  not  be  like  a  build- 
ing in  Rome In  northern  countries,  houses  should  be  very 

tio-htly  built,  and  covered  with  vaults,  and  their  apertures  should  be 
small,  and  face  towards  the  warmest  point  of  the  horizon.  In  south- 
ern  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  oppres- 
sive, the  apertures  should  be  larger,  and  open  towards  the  north  to 
receive  the  cooler  and  more  refreshing  airs  from  that  quarter  ;  thus 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  natural  excess  may  be  obviated 
by  art." 

Now  the  Romans,  when  they  became  masters  of  the  world,  fol- 
lowed  everywhere  the  same  methods  of  construction,  because,  indeed, 
those  methods  were  everywhere  applicable  ;  but  their  apertures  for 
air  and  light  were  carefully  disposed  to  suit  the  locality  of  their 
structures,  as  indicated  in  the  passage  from  Vitruvius. 

Before  quitting  the  Baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  an  idea  of  their  vast  and  beautiful  constructions  by  present- 
ing  in  Plate  \I.  the  actual  state  of  ruin  of  the  frigidarium,  inarked  E 
on  the  plan,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  original  conceptions  of  this 
great  structvu'e,  and,  in  Plate  VIL,  a  restoration  of  the  same  part, 
both  views  being  taken  from  the  same  point,  co,  on  the  plan.  In 
thèse  we  find  an  apt  illustration  of  the  principal  peculiarity  of  Ro- 
man architecture,  the  essential  distinction  between  the  construction 
and  the  décoration,  the  building  having  been  actually  erected  before 
the  architect  was  called  upon  to  ornament  it.  In  Plate  VIL,  in 
which  the  frigidarium  is  represented  open  to  the  sky,  we  can  see, 
above  the  three  great  main  arches,  the  apertiu'es  admitting  light  into 
the  central  hall  F  of  the  tepidarium,  under  the  arches  of  the  triple 
cross-vault  which  covers  it. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  directed  to  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  not  because  they  are  a  fair  epitome  of  ail  Roman  archi- 
tecture, but  because  they  présent  the  fullest  development  of  the 
essential  points  of  originality  of  that  architecture  at  an  advanced 
period  of  Roman  history.  According  to  Vitruvius,  even  so  late  as 
the  âge  of  Augustus,  wood  played  an  important  part  in  architecture, 
not  as  a  mère  provisionary  scaffolding  or  centering  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vaults,  but  as  a  permanent  means  of  covering  buildings. 
Almost  ail  the  rectangular  temples,  whose  plan  and  structure  were 
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boiTowed  from  the  Greeks,  aiul  tlie  naves  of  ail  tlie  basilicas,  M-ere 
roofed  witli  wood.  It  was  not  until  after  tlie  great  lire  of  Rome, 
Ululer  Xero,  tliat  tlie  Romans  almost  everywhere  abandoned  tliese 
wooden  roofs  and  siibstituted  for  them  vaults  in  masonrv,  thomrli 
tlie  Batbs  of  Agrippa  and  the  Panthéon,  in  Avhicli  the  principle  of  the 
vaiilt  and  dôme  was  intelligent ly  used,  were  built  long  before  that 
time. 

The  great  circidar  hall,  the  caldarimii,  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
closely  resembled  the  Rotmida  of  Agrippa  in  many  respects  ;  but,  if 
the  détails  of  its  architectm-e  were  less  piu-e  and  executed  with  less 
refinement  and  élégance,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  composition, 
it  was  superior  to  the  Panthéon,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
remains,  especially  as  restored  by  the  conscientious  labors  of  the  late 
^I.  Blouet.  AVe  cannot  but  admii-e  the  greater  frankness  with  which 
the  construction  of  this  room  was  confessed  both  in  the  iuterior  and 
exterior  décoration. 

The  Romans  particularly  afFected  two  principal  dispositions  in  the 
construction  of  their  vaulted  buildings  :  the  circular  construction 
covered  by  a  hemispherical  dôme,  and  the  construction  in  bays  such 
as  we  hâve  seen  adopted  in  the  great  central  tepid  room  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  such  as  were  used  in  tlie  Baths  of  Titus  and  Dioclesiau, 
and  in  the  monument  known  as  the  Basilica  of  ^laxentius  or  Con- 
stantine.  Their  vaults  were  either  domical  or  semi-cylindrical  ;  and 
it  was  by  causing  two  of  the  latter  (i.  e.  the  wagon-vaults)  to  pene- 
trate  each  other  at  right  angles,  that  the  cross-vault  was  fouiid. 
Thèse  two  Systems,  with  this  complex  derivative,  sufficed  for  ail 
theh-  uses,  and  the  combinations  of  their  plans  were  but  the  neces- 
sary  conséquences  of  the  three  methods.  If  they  had  a  cii'cular 
room,  they  covered  it  with  a  hemispherical  ^ault  ;  if  a  semicircular 
room,  they  used  the  half  of  a  hemispherical  vault  ;  an  oblong  room, 
whose  latéral  Avalls  were  thick  or  well  abutted  by  supernumerary 
constructions,  thev  enclosed  with  the  continuons  wa^on-vault  ;  a 
square  room,  whose  angles  could  withstand  a  thrust,  was  roofed  with 
the  cross-vault  ;  and  if,  by  reason  of  convenience,  their  oblong  rooms 
or  naves  had  to  be  pierced  on  the  longer  sides  with  three  or  more 
grand  latéral  bays,  thus  obtaining  isolated  points  of  support,  there 
were  three  or  more  corresponding  cross-vaults,  the  main  longitudinal 
wagon-vault  beino;  crossed  at  riîïht  ansrles  bv  the  transverse  wag^on- 
vaults  Connecting  the  opposite  bays. 
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Tliis  large  and  simple  disposition  divided  the  entire  weight  of  tlie 
vault  aniong  the  piers  or  bnttresscs,  wliicli  were  verv  often  adorned, 
eacli  on  the  inner  face,  witli  a  coliunn,  receiving  the  foot  of  the  cross- 
vaulting,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  16.  This  colunin,  as  it  was  always 
monolithic,  the  Roman  employed  as  a  rigid  pier  or  vertical  prop 
placed  exactly  imder  the  springing  of  the  vault,  in  order  to  furnish 
an  incompressible  and  apparently  light  point  of  support.  But  hère 
we  can  see  tliat  the  Roman  was  not  inspired  by  the  sure  taste  of 
the  Greek,  or  rather  that  it  was  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  he 
preoccupied  himself  with  questions  of  art  ;  for  he  interposed  be- 
tween  the  springing  of  the  vault  and  his  column  a  full  entablatm-e 
with  its  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  in  the  forni  of  a  block.  If 
it  is  reasonable  to  place  an  entablature  on  a  column  as  the  artistic 
expression  of  a  horizontal  construction,  as  in  the  post  and  lintel  Sys- 
tem of  the  Greeks,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  when  the  cohunn  is  the 
vertical  prop  to  the  thrust  of  a  vault  ;  and  we  niay  well  ask,  Why  use 
this  entablature,  and  what  signifies  its  cornice,  or  sheltering  projec- 
tion, in  an  interior,  Avhere  it  only  serves  to  destroy  the  luiity  of 
aspect  which  a  great  room  should  présent,  whose  vault  is  but  the 
arching  over  of  its  -walls  ?  But,  as  1  hâve  said,  the  Roman  seized 
the  Greek  order  complète,  without  troubling  himself  to  analyze  or 
take  into  account  the  peculiar  function  of  each  of  its  parts,  or  to 
modify  it  to  suit  the  strange  uses  to  which  he  applied  it.  If  he 
wished  to  establish  a  séparation,  after  the  fashion  of  an  open  screeii, 
between  two  rooms  connected  by  one  of  his  great  arched  bays,  as  we 
hâve  seen  so  often  in  the  baths,  he  took  a  little  order  complète  and 
used  it  as  one  would  use  a  barrier  or  balustrade.  Fig.  16  shows  one 
of  thèse  secondary  orders  in  A.  He  thus  placed  a  little  Corinthian 
order  by  the  side  of  a  great  Corinthian  order,  their  members  and 
profiles  being  nearly  the  same,  one  the  diminutive  of  the  other.  The 
resuit  is  that,  while  the  great  order  seemed  colossal,  the  little  order, 
by  comparison,  appeared  insignificant  and  mean.  As  the  invention 
of  the  Roman  was  ingénions  and  copions  in  construction,  in  décora- 
tion it  Avas  stérile  ;  the  more  wealth  he  lavished  on  his  ornaments,  the 
greater  was  the  poverty  or  rather  indifférence  to  taste  he  manifested, 
for  the  more  precious  the  material,  the  more  fastidious  should  Ave 
become  resrardinoj  its  form.  In  the  baths,  the  Roman  was  Roman 
indeed,  and  the  décoration  he  saw  fit  to  borrow  from  the  Greeks  had 
really  an  importance  so  secondary  that  it  would  be  lost  tinie  to  dwell 
upon  its  détails. 


(fig.l6) 
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The  Greek  miist  liave  been  veiy  mucli  embarrassed,  when  placed 
aiiiong  thèse  great  Roman  concrétions,  to  decorate  them  with  his 
dehcate  architecture,  the  issue  of  constriictive  methods  so  vitally  dif- 
férent ;  yet,  we  must  admit,  there  was  a  certain  grandeur  and  fitness 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  rough  but  workman-like  construction  of 
the  Romans  Avas  covered  with  precious  marbles,  with  stucco  and 
painting,  and  in  which  thèse  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
orders  and  harmonized  together. 

But  Roman  buildings  were  not  always  so  absohite  in  their  use  of 
architectural  détails,  nor  was  their  décoration  alwavs  so  distinct  from 
the  construction.  In  the  basilicas,  for  instance,  whose  plans,  con- 
struction, and  décoration  were,  however,  a  Cireek  tradition,  the  two 
principles  were  in  harmony.  We  shall  presently  hâve  occasion  to 
examine  and  study  this  structure,  and  shall  see  how  it  became  a 
great  type,  and  what  transformations  it  underwent  in  the  hands  of 
the  mediaeval  builders  of  Western  Europe. 

If  Roman  architectm-e  was  monotonous  as  regards  the  décorative 
envelope,  it  Avas,  as  we  hâve  said,  fertile  in  structure  and  in  the 
development  of  plans.  The  practical  requirements  of  Roman  struc- 
tures, as  met  and  solved  by  the  architects,  resulted  in  marked  dis- 
tinctions of  character  betAveen  their  buildings.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  a  Roman  bath  for  a  théâtre,  a  théâtre  for  a  basilica,  a  basilica 
for  a  temple.  The  exterior  aspect  and  the  plan  of  the  Roman  monu- 
ment Avere  ahvays  a  frank  confession  and  expression  of  its  uses  and 
requirements  ;  the  Romans  never  sacrificed  thèse  to  the  puérile  sat- 
isfaction of  making  Avhat  Ave  call  architecture.  Their  first  aim  Avas 
the  simplest  and  most  exact  expression  of  the  programme  ;  their 
second,  to  clothe  the  forms,  thus  indicated  by  practical  necessity, 
Avith  an  effect  of  poAver  and  Avealth.  If  the  programmes  Avere 
A'ague,  if  the  practical  requirements  to  be  accommodated  Avere  not 
sutficiently  Avell  defined,  as  in  the  basilicas,  for  example,  Avhich 
Avere  sometimes  promenades,  sometimes  markets,  or  exchanges,  or 
tribunals,  or  places  of  discussion,  the  architects  A^aried  their  plans 
according  to  their  oavu  interprétation  of  the  immédiate  or  local 
conditions  of  the  problem.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  programme 
Avas  positive,  if  necessity  or  expérience  dictated  the  gênerai  plan 
and  détail  of  the  design,  as  in  the  case  of  théâtres,  amphithéâtres, 
and  cireuses,  an  invariable  conventional  form  Avas  adopted  and  every- 
Avhere  repeated  Avith  scarcely  a  modification.     Thus  the  Coliscum,  the 
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amphithéâtre  of  Verona,  the  arenas  of  Nismes  and  Arles,  are  in 
gênerai  disposition,  plan,  exterior  aspect,  and  niethod  of  construction 
nearly  identical.  The  Romans  derived  their  amphithéâtres,  or  at 
least  their  spectacles,  from  the  Etruscans  ;  but  the  Greeks  did  not 
adopt  them  until  their  country  had  become  a  province  of  the  empire. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  at  Rome,  temporary  ranges  of  wooden 
seats  and  scafFoldings  had  been  constructed  for  the  spectators  of  the 
sports  of  the  circus  ;  but,  under  the  emperors,  dm-able  and  permanent 
structures  were  erected,  so  disposed  as  to  accommodate  conveniently 
in  their  enclosure  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  each  of  whom 
had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  combats  between  gladiators,  animais, 
condemned  prisoners,  and  even  ships,  which  took  place  in  the  arena. 
"  The  Etruscans,"  said  Quatremère  de  Quincy,  in  his  Dictionnaire 
Historique  cV Architecture,  "addicted  to  ail  sorts  of  religions  super- 
stitions, appeared  to  hâve  imbibed  a  sombre  spirit,  a  cruel  and 
ferocious  disposition,  and  savage  préjudices.  In  thunder  and  light- 
ning,  in  the  usual  ills  and  scourges  of  nature,  they  saw  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  to  be  appeased  only  by  blood.  In  Etriu-ia,  therefore, 
the  sanguinary  combats  of  the  arena  were  not,  as  afterwards  in 
Rome,  the  mère  amusement  of  an  idle  and  remorseless  population, 
but  a  religions  rite,  and  religion  built  their  amphithéâtres." 
'  The  primitive  amphithéâtres  of  Italy  were  mère  circular  or  ellip- 
tical  excavations  surrounded  by  slopes,  occasionally  supplied  with 
temporary  scaffolding,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  célébrations,  to 
accommodate  the  spectators.  The  remains  of  that  at  Pœstum  are 
of  this  character.  This  simple  programme  gave  occasion  to  the 
Romans  to  build  immense  structures  in  masonry,  which,  however, 
in  ail  cases,  rigorously  followed  the  primitive  forms  in  terraces  and 
wood.  The  théâtres  of  the  Greeks  Avere  ordinarily  disposed  in  a 
semicircle  on  the  hollow  flanks  of  a  hill,  with  a  favorable  aspect, 
the  circles  and  descending  grades  being  eut  in  the  rock,  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  structure  of  wood,  and  the  scenery  being  constructed 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  masonry.  Such  were  the  théâtre  of 
Syracuse,  ail  of  whose  ranges  of  seats  remain,  and  that  of  Ephesus. 
But  the  Greeks  had  no  amphithéâtres  ;  the  barbarous  spectacles  to 
which  thèse  structures  were  devoted  were  little  suited  to  a  refined 
people  who  sought  émotion  rather  in  the  dramatic  development  of 
the  passions,  in  poetic  fictions,  than  in  the  savage  realities  of  a  mas- 
sacre.    The  Romans,  on  the  other  liand,  were  greedy  for  the  sanguin- 
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arv  spectacles  of  Etruria,  iii  tlie  beginiiiiig.  pcrliaps,  to  satisfy  certain 
religions  principles,  but,  in  tlie  end.  merely  to  occupy  and  distract 
the  idle  populations  of  great  cities  ;  and  they  did  not  tail  to  bring 
to  bear  on  thèse  structures  their  invariable  and  peculiar  adminis- 
trative genius,  to  regulate  and  give  tliem,  as  it  were,  an  oiïicial  char- 
acter,  pertectly  suited  to  the  service  for  which  they  were  destined, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  disorder  ;  for,  in  admitting  and  even 
sharing  in  the  brutal  instincts  of  the  plebeians,  the  magistrates  en- 
deavored  to  develop  thèse  instincts  in  an  orderly  manner  and  always 
under  their  own  eyes.  It  was  the  policy  of  governnient.  They  did 
not  seek  to  ameliorate  or  to  stitie  the  Ijarbarous  passions  of  tlie  peu- 
ple, but  to  rule  and  direct  them  according  to  certain  ordinances  of 
police,  preferring  to  fiu-nish  regular  food  for  thèse  passions  rather 
than  to  see  them  develop  in  riot  in  the  market -places. 

The  largest  amphithéâtre  constructed  was  that  known  at  Rome  as 
the  Coliseum  ;  it  could  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
spectators.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  tins  édifice  was  begun  and 
finished  by  the  two  most  humane  and  enlightened  of  ail  the  Roman 
emperors,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  his  son,  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  work 
Avas  completed  in  two  years  and  nine  rnonths.  Thèse  two  emperors 
therefore  regarded  amphithéâtres  as  among  those  monuments  of 
pubhc  utility  whose  érection  was  most  important  to  the  welfare  of 
Rome.  However  much  the  emperors  loved  vast  and  splendid  monu- 
ments, it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that  two  of  the  wisest  among  them 
would  hâve  devoted  enormous  treasures  to  construct  with  such  mar- 
vellous  précipitation  an  édifice  of  tins  character,  unless  its  utility  had 
been  regarded  as  urgent  indeed. 

The  artificial  momids  which  surrounded  the  early  Italian  arenas 
like  a  crater,  had  the  double  disadvantage  of  obliging  rlic  spectators 
to  mount  the  outer  slope  in  order  to  descend  to  take  their  places  on 
the  inner,  and  of  occupying  an  undue  amount  of  space  with  its  outer 
slope  of  45  degrees  or  less.  That  is  to  say  (Pig.  17),  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  an  arena  whose  diameter  should  be  equal  to  A  B,  A'  B',  ail  the 
space  B  C,  D  A,  A'  F,  B'  E,  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  bank  np  the 
earth.  In  speaking  of  the  baths,  the  attention  of  the  reader  was 
drawn  to  the  economy  Avith  which  the  Romans  occupied  land  in 
theh'  structures,  limiting  the  spread  of  their  édifices  to  the  spaces 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  satisfv  the  conditions  of  tlie  ])r<il)lcm. 
Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  Rouie  was  so   crowded  and 
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the  public  buildings  so  considérable  and  numerous,  tliat  economy 
of  space  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  arclntect  in  tliat  city. 
Custoni  presently  converted  tliis  into  an  invariable  law  among  the 
Romans,  even  when  ample  space  was  available  for  their  buildings. 
The  théâtres,  which  they  built  after  the  Greeks,  and  the  amphi- 
théâtres, which  they  copied  from  the  Italian  nations,  were  at  first 
mère  temporary  wooden  structures,  such  as  are  now  occasionally 
constructed  in  Spain  and  even  in  France  ;  but  the  frequency  of 
fires,  the  dithculty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  quantity  of  material, 

Fig.  17. 


the  ephemeral  and  unstable  charact?r  of  thèse  structures,  soon 
obliged  them  to  build  their  amphithéâtres  of  masonry.  One  of  the 
first  thus  built  was  the  théâtre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  now  in  ruins  ; 
and  before  long  stone  amphithéâtres  were  constructed,  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  in  nearly  ail  the  cities  of  the  provinces. 

In  constructing  their  amphithéâtres  the  Romans  closely  adhered  to 
the  type  of  the  primitive  terraces  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  constructed 
steps  of  stone  around  an  elliptical  arena,  suppressing,  however,  the 
exterior   slopes,  and   supplying  their   place  witli  an   upright  wall, 
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pierced  witli  niimerous  bavs  in  successive  stories,  so  as  to  establish 
Ululer  tlie  grades  of  seats  sucli  passages  and  staircases  as  should 
enable  an  immense  number  of  spectators  to  enter  and  spread  amon"^ 
the  seats  at  varions  lieiglits,  or  to  leave  promptlv  and  without  crowd- 
ing.  The  staircases  regularly  arranged  around  tlie  arena  gave  access 
to  the  seats  bv  openings  called  vomitories.  One  must  visit  the 
arenas  of  Arles,  Xismes,  Yerona,  and  especially  the  amphithéâtre  of 
^'espasian  (the  CoHseum)  at  Rome,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  thèse  vast 
monimients,  so  judiciously  combined  in  gênerai  plan  and  in  the 
numerous  détails  of  theh'  construction,  —  monmnents  in  -uducli  we 
find  no  lost  space,  in  which  evervthing  conclues  to  carr\'  eut  a  well- 
understood  programme  of  recpiii'ements,  —  mommients,  in  fine,  com- 
bined with  severe  economv,  but  made  to  la$t  forever.  Hère,  better 
than  anywhere  else,  can  we  appreciate  the  ccUiiIar  system  of  Roman 
construction,  "which  consists  in  elevating  and  sustaining  enonuous 
masses  by  means  of  points  of  support  or  isolated  walls,  united  to- 
gether  and  mutually  propped  by  vaults  at  différent  stories.  The 
whole  construction  of  the  amphithéâtres  consists  simplv  of  a  suc- 
cession of  partition  walls  ail  tending  towards  the  centi'e  of  the 
ellipse,  and  covered  by  ramping  vaults  following  the  slope  of  the 
grades  of  seats  and  sustaining  them.  The  encompassing  wall, 
strengthened  and  tied  by  thèse  nmnerous  buttress-hke  walls  of 
partition,  has  little  but  its  own  weight  to  support  ;  it  is,  properlv 
speaking,  but  an  envelope  which  can  be  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  solidity  of  the  sloping  grades,  wliicli  is  tlie  main  nbject  to 
be  attained.  Indeed,  at  Verona,  this  exterior  wall  is  now  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  yet  the  amphithéâtre  remains  in  a  sufïiciently 
good  State  of  préservation  to  serve  still  for  certain  public  festivals. 

There  is  yet  to  be  seen  at  Pola  in  Illyria  a  vast  amphithéâtre  built 
proljably  under  Diocletian  ;  hère  tlie  ranges  of  seats  aiul  the  stair- 
cases were  originally  of  wood,  and  the  exterior  elliptical  wall  was  the 
only  portion  constructed  in  stone.  It  is  the  primitive  amphithéâtre 
of  the  republic  enclosed  in  masonry.  It  is  probable  that  this  method 
Avas  often  adopted  in  the  provinces,  principally  in  well-wooded  couii- 
tries  ;  it  was  a  ready  and  economical  means  of  constmcting  a  monu- 
ment of  the  first  necessity  to  the  Romans,  as  it  sened  not  only  for 
their  games,  but  for  tlieir  popular-  remuions.  The  am])hitheatre  of 
Pola  is  another  example,  showing  how  the  Romans  always  adopted 
the  simplest  and  most  convenient  method  of  carrying  ont  the  vast 
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architectural  schemes  imposée!  by  tlieir  civilization  ;  how  tliey  varied 
their  architecture  to  suit  local  necessities  and  circumstances,  as  re- 
gards material,  tiine,  and  resources,  without  infringing  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  national  programme  for  such  structures,  whicli  seems  to 
hâve  had  ail  the  rigor  of  a  law,  The  exterior  stone  wall  of  this 
amphithéâtre,  whicli  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  préservation,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  Roman  architecture,  not  on  account 
of  its  détails,  which  are  rough,  untinished,  and  in  a  bad  style,  but  by 
reason  of  the  excellent  judgment,  the  characteristic  skill  and  solidity, 
witli  which  it  is  built.  It  is  another  instance  of  how  little  the  Ro- 
man cared  for  that  perfection  of  form,  that  refinement  and  délicate 
study  of  détails,  which  was  the  most  characteristic  préoccupation  of 
the  Greek."* 

The  ranges  of  seats  in  the  amphithéâtre  of  Flavius  Vespasian  (the 
Coliseum  of  Rome)  were  originally  crowned  by  a  gallery  or  portico 
of  wood,  for  the  especial  accommodation  of  females  ;  but  after  this 
gallery  had  been  destroyed  by  lire,  it  Avas  rebuilt  in  marble  with  a 
ceiling  of  wood  by  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus.  Of  this 
upper  gallery  nothing  iiow  remains  but  a  few  broken  colurans  and 
capitals.  The  Coliseum  has  been  made  familiar  to  ail  by  numerous 
drawings  and  engravings,  and,  above  ail,  by  the  remarkable  work 
of  M.  Duc.  Instead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  a  long  description 
of  this  structure,  I  would  draw  your  attention  simply  to  certain 
gênerai  dispositions  which  it  exemplified,  so  that  it  may  be  clearly 
understood  how  the  Romans  proceeded  when  they  had  a  definite 
programme  to  carry  out. 

That  which  first  strikes  us  in  the  Roman  amphithéâtres  is  the  ellip- 
tical  form  of  their  arenas  and  encircling  ranges  of  seats.  There  must 
hâve  been  some  good  reason  for  this,  as  it  would  hâve  been  much 
simpler  botli  in  design  and  exécution  to  adopt  a  circular  plan.  To 
make  the  partition  walls,  bearing  the  seats  and  separating  the  stair- 
cases,  radiate  towards  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  presented  a  practical 
diiïiculty  to  be  carefully  avoided  miless  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity  for  such  an  arrangement.  Now,  in  the  Roman  théâtres,  the 
ranges  of  seats  were  disposed  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  stage. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  to  build  an  amphithéâtre,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  bring  together  two  such  semicircles,  with  the 

*  See  tlie  gênerai  vieAvs  and  détails  of  tke  amphithéâtre  of  Pola  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Stuart's  "  Antiquities  of  Atheus." 
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two  stages  or  orchestras  incliided  betweeii  them  in  tlie  arena.  But, 
observe,  the  stage  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  théâtre  was  not  so  con- 
structed  as  to  bring  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  to  a  point,  for  it  was 
a  space  mucli  more  wide  than  deep  along  which  tlie  actors  were 
necessarily  obhged  to  spread  themselves.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
arena  of  the  amphithéâtre,  instead  of  being  made  cii'cular,  thiis  al- 
ways  crowding  the  spectators  towards  a  common  centre,  presented 
an  oblong  space,  which,  by  its  shape,  compelled  tlie  nimierous  actors 
in  those  bloody  dramas,  which  were  often  but  frightful  and  disorder- 
ly  hiélées  of  men  and  savage  animais,  unconsciously  to  divide  them- 
selves and  widen  the  scène  of  combat.  This  oblong  arena  not  onlv 
aflForded  the  combatants  a  larger  and  more  fa\"orable  field  than  a  cir- 
cular  one,  especially  when  two  masses  of  men  were  arrayed  against 
each  other,  but  enabled  the  spectators  to  command  a  distinct  view  of 
the  varions  phases  of  the  combat  along  a  somewhat  extended  line, 
instead  of  concentrating  their  attention  on  a  single  point.  But  théâ- 
tres and  amphithéâtres  were  not  confined,  in  their  use,  to  public  sports 
and  scenic  représentations  ;  thèse  structures  were  places  of  popular 
reunion,  where  the  multitudes  were  accustomed  to  gather  whenever  an 
oration  was  to  be  delivered,  an  élection  to  be  held  ;  in  a  word.  thev 
wpre  open  for  ail  those  occasions  of  public  assembly  Avliich  the 
political  svstem  of  the  Romans  rendered  so  fréquent. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  dwell  upon  tliis  subject  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Roman  build- 
ing as  the  resuit  in  every  case  of  an  exact  and  carefully  studied 
obser\"ation  of  practical  necessity,  never,  as  too  often  in  our  days, 
submitting  its  dispositions  to  caprice  or  to  mère  conventional  rules 
of  architecture,  which,  in  reality,  serve  but  to  emban-ass  and  dis- 
tract  the  architect  from  the  real  issue.  In  constructing  such  a  vast 
édifice  as  the  Coliseum,  on  an  elliptical  plan,  though  a  thousand  prac- 
tical difficulties  presented  themselves,  difficulties  of  planning,  laving 
ont,  and  construction,  difficulties  of  gênerai  design  and  of  détail, 
—  for  while,  to  construct  a  circular  building,  it  would  hâve  been 
necessary  to  lay  out  upon  paper  or  upon  the  site  itself  merely  a 
qnarter,  an  eighth,  or  even  a  sixteenth  of  the  whole  as  a  model  for 
the  rest,  an  elliptical  plan  required  a  separate  study  of  a  certain 
number  of  sections  comprising  at  least  a  qnarter  of  the  whole,  — 
yet,  as  the  conditions  of  the  programme  were  established  on  an 
exact  observation  of  the  destination  of  the  structure,  the  Romau 
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architect  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  such 
perplexities.  It  is  in  this  respect  tbat  the  Roman  monuments 
sliould  serve  as  examples  for  us,  as  among  no  otlier  people  hâve 
tlie  gênerai  dispositions  of  the  plan  exercised  so  absolute  a  power 
over  the  architectm-e,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  structm-e  of 
their  édifices. 

The  Roman  never  felt  about  in  the  dark  ;  it  was  the  sign  of  a 
very  advanced  state  of  civilization  that  he  submitted  everything  to 
common-sense.  He  dictated  like  a  master  who  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  what  was  necessary;  he  made  himself  obeyed  because  he  made 
himself  understood.  Since  his  time  architecture  has  been  less  dis- 
tinctly  defined  ;  governments  no  longer  impose  definite  tasks  on  their 
artists,  and  the  artists  must  interpret  as  well  as  they  can  the  vague 
ideas  suggested  to  them  ;  and  if,  under  thèse  circumstances,  they  can 
arrive  at  remarkable  results,  they  cannot  attain  that  strong  common- 
sense,  that  unity,  which  is  the  basis  of  Roman  architecture.  At 
présent,  notwithstanding  our  civilization  and  the  power  of  om*  in- 
stitutions, we  are  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  disorder  as  regards  art  ; 
we  know  not  what  we  want  ;  and  our  public  buildings,  for  the 
most  part,  are  no  sooner  finished  than  their  deficiencies  become 
évident,  and  we  must  needs  modify  or  recommence  them  at  great 
expense. 

Our  artists  discuss  aliout  style,  preoccupy  themselves  with  con- 
sidérations of  the  architectural  order  to  be  used,  blâme  or  approve 
such  a  form  of  art,  adopt  or  dismiss  such  a  tradition  ;  but  as  for 
that  large  and  true  way  of  appreciating  the  architecture  which 
should  belong  to  a  great  people,  they  hardly  think  of  this,  and 
are  content  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  the  mouldings  they  prefer, 
or  to  place  columns  hère  or  pinnacles  there.  If  we  are  Latins,  as 
has  been  said,  let  us  at  least  resemble  the  Latins  in  those  qualities 
which  distinguished  them  above  ail  others.  Indeed,  I  very  much 
fear  we  are  more  like  those  Romano-Greeks  of  Byzantium,  who 
disputed  about  the  Transfiguration  Avliile  the  armies  oî  Mahomet 
II.  were  thundering  at  their  ramparts. 

An  essential  point  of  difi'erence  between  the  mind  of  the  Greek 
and  that  of  the  Roman  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  former 
allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  artistic  sentiment  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  necessity  to  submit  practical  re- 
quirements  to  the  principles  of  art,  the  Roman  never  permitted  thèse 
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pi'inciples,  or,  if  you  please,  the  love  of  absolute  beaiity,  to  take  any 
sucli  precedence.  Let  us  take  a  strikiiig  example  :  The  Propvlaea 
of  Atheiis  or  of  Eleusis,  instead  of  being  treated  like  the  gâtes  of 
citadels,  which  they  are,  would  recall,  on  their  exterior  faces,  the 
façades  of  sacred  temples,  were  it  iiot  for  the  three  doors  pierced 
in  the  walls  behind  the  porticos.  But  the  Romans  never  gave  to 
the  entrance  of  a  citadel  the  appearance  of  a  temple.  AVith  them, 
the  form  of  every  édifice  was  the  true  expression  of  the  purpose  to 
Avhicli  it  was  devoted,  and"  if  the  architectural  détails,  the  borrowed 
décoration,  contrasted  sometimes  Avitli  this  gênerai  form,  it  h  ad  not 
such  importance  as  to  influence  the  real  mass  imposed  by  the  pro- 
gramme. 

We  shall  see  what  fm-ther  developraents  this  principle  assumed 
and  into  what  abuses  it  finally  fell  ;  for  ail  principles,  however 
good  or  true  they  may  be,  are  destined  to  perish,  not  so  much 
by  abnégation  as  by  misapplication. 

We  shall  also  see  presently  how,  in  times  when  it  was  intended  to 
reproduce  Roman  architecture,  the  essential  qualities  of  that  architec- 
ture were  neglected  to  imitate  that  which  was  not  essential  ;  that  is, 
the  décorative  envelope,  to  which  the  Romans  attached  no  other  ideas 
than  those  of  luxury  and  fashion. 


r.fe£";^^ 


FIFTH    DISCOURSE. 


ON  THE  METHODS  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  STUDT  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  -  ON  THE  BASILICAS 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  — ON  THE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  AXCIEXTS. 


Î^^V^^2£^.^^^^^HEN   we   nndertake   to  explore   the  coiu-se  of  a 
river,  we  do  not  start  from  its  sources,  but  from 
its  mouth  ;    we  advaiice  against  its  ciirreiit  and 
__   examine  its    j^raduallv   contractinsj   banks.      We 

f^ 

study  their  shores,  their  rapids  and  cataracts,  and 

pursue  our  investigations  even  to  their  several  fountain-heads.  By 
this  means  we  arrive  at  a  kno^vledge  of  the  nature  of  its  principal 
waters,  its  drift,  the  causes  of  its  ebb  and  flow,  tlie  wash  of  its 
banks,  and  the  character  of  its  sources. 

Now,  since,  in  the  modem  practice  of  ai'chitectm'e,  purely  scientific 
or  technical  knowledge  is  not  regarded  as  sufficient,  but  the  study  of 
the  architect  must  embrace  historical  précèdent,  let  us  examine  the 
streani  of  time  with  ail  the  thoroughness  of  the  geographical  ex- 
plorer, and  ascertain  the  origins  of  the  arts  and  the  often-conflicting 
principles  which  gave  tliem  birth.  It  lias  been  our  fote  to  corne 
after  the  Asiatics,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Mid- 
dle  Ages,  the  Renaissance  ;  and,  since  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
lias  been  common,  therefore,  to  confound  architecture  with  mère 
archseology,  and  to  limit  the  study  of  this  art  tb  a  knowledge  of 
antique  précèdent  and  an  examination  of  the  practical  methods  sup- 
plied  by  expérience  and  tradition  ;  this  is  an  unfortunate  fact  over 
which  we  can  hâve  no  control.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  when  we  hear  in  our  schools  of  art  such  teachings  as  this, 
"  You  must  study  this  river,  not  from  its  mouth  to  the  sources  of  ail 
its  tributary  streams,  but  from  the  mouth  of  this  tributary  to  the 
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mouth  of  that,  for  it  is  only  in  tliis  part  of  its  course  that  its  waters 
are  pure  and  its  banks  fertile,"  let  us  reply,  "  Not  se  ;  for,  if  the 
imexplored  portions  of  tlie  stream  above  and  below  the  points  Avhicli 
you  assign  as  the  Hmits  of  study  were  examined,  would  not  the 
sphère  of  oiu*  observations  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  us  to  compare 
many  différent  featm-es  and  results,  and  consequently  to  forni  better 
and  less  prejudiced  opinions  ?  " 

The  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  in  their  love  for  heathen  antiquity, 
evinced  more  enthusiasm  than  reflection  ;  they  were  like  those  who, 
having  discovered  the  remains  of  some  bmied  city,  marvel  at  the 
beauty  of  each  fragment,  and  heap  them  together  without  order,  tak- 
ing  no  care  to  discriminate  whether  they  belong  to  one  or  to  several 
monuments,  whether  they  are  of  the  same  âge,  or  whether  they 
possess  more  or  less  artistic  value.  Vanity  is  apt  to  incline  men  to 
regard  as  particularly  precious,  not  only  what  they  originally  produce, 
but  what  they  happen  to  be  the  first  to  find  in  their  path.  "  This 
pebble  is  more  beautiful  than  yom*s,  because  I  picked  it  up."  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  blâme  this  artless  sentiment,  for,  under  its  insi^ira- 
tion,  discovery  and  research  hâve  brought  to  light  many  a  master- 
piece  which  otherwise  would  hâve  been  lost  to  the  world  ;  but  when 
very  many  of  thèse  pebbles  hâve  been  gathered  together,  classed,  and 
duly  labelled,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  those  which  are  pre- 
cious stones  froni  those  whose  only  merit  is  in  having  been  picked 
out  of  the  dirt.  Admiration  and  enthusiasm  are  necessary  to  the 
true  artist,  they  inflame  him  with  a  proper  and  wholesome  zeal  ;  but, 
unless  this  fire  is  kindled  by  worthy  objects,  it  must  soon  be  extin- 
guished  without  having  produced  any  other  resuit  than  a  mère  tran- 
sitory  and  unfruitful  passion.  Pie  who  loves  the  noble  and  the  pure 
becomes  himself  ennobled  and  purified  ;  but  lie  who  prefers  the  com- 
panionship  of  the  vulgar  and  degraded  becomes  himself  debased. 
Discrimination  and  research  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  youtli  who  enters  on  the  career  of  art  ;  but,  at  the  présent 
day,  discrimination  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number 
of  objects  tp  which  it  must  be  applied.  \Ve  hâve  in  our  libraries 
and  our  muséums  drawings  and  other  reproductions  of  innumerable 
monuments,  belonging  to  ail  âges  and  ail  civilizations,  but  we  do  not 
possess  a  method  of  appropriation  and  classification  ;  for  I  do  not 
believe  Ave  are  justified  in  regarding  as  such  the  exclusive  préférences 
and  préjudices  of  those  schools  and  coteries  of  art  among  us  which 
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hâve  no  longer  the  principle  of  life  in  tliem,  and  whose  existence  is 
only  manifest  in  fretfulness  and  caprice,  without  aini  and  therefore 
witbout  resuit. 

When  arcliacological  kno\A'ledge  was  less  extended  and  minute 
than  at  présent,  the  niethods  of  architectiu'e  were  coniparatively  sim- 
ple, for  ail  éducation  in  the  arts  was  necessarily  circumscribed  by  the 
limits  of  tliis  knowledge,  and  fewer  side  issues  were  presented  to  em- 
barrass  the  student.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  useful  to  observe  how 
the  monumental  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  contemporary  writings 
regarding  them,  were  interpreted  by  the  three  centuries  preceding  the 
présent.  The  French  translators  and  commentators  of  Vitruvius  in 
the  sixteenth  century  did  not  labor  to  revive  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  structures  described  by  that  author.  The  Italian  school,  suffi- 
ciently  pedantic  at  that  time,  aimed  to  be  more  antique  than  the 
ancients,  and  restored  the  monuments  of  antiquity  according  to  cer- 
tain conventional  rules  recognized  in  that  school,  but,  happily,  not 
known  to  antiquity,  which,  like  ail  good  epochs  of  art,  was  unem- 
barrassed  by  any  such  artiticial  restrictions.  Under  Louis  XIV.,  we 
find  Perrault  translating  Vitruvius  and  composing  from  his  text 
antique  monmnents  whose  structure  is  impossible,  and  whose  form 
recalls  the  bastard  architectiu'e  of  his  own  day.  Afterwards,  the 
dislike  for  mediseval  art  was  so  great  that  certain  principles  of 
antique  architectm-e  were  rejected,  simply  because  the  builders  of 
the  Middle  Ages  understood  how  to  use  and  profit  by  them.  What- 
ever  we  may  say  of  those  distinguished  men  Avho  wrote  concerning 
architecture  in  the  last  century,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  this, 
to  us  their  artlessness  and  simplicity  regarding  the  classic  authori- 
ties,  as  well  as  their  thoughtless  omissions,  render  them  unreliable 
as  archaeologists.  Thus  the  French  translators  of  Vitruvius  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  illustrating  their  author,  designed  Renaissance 
monuments  ;  Perrault  has  gi^'en  us  the  architectiu'e  of  the  âge  of 
Louis  XIV.  ;  the  Italian  commentators  composed  in  the  style  of  Vig- 
nola  or  Palladio  :  but  none  of  them  produced  antique  monuments. 
Thèse  men,  though  they  opened  the  way  to  archaîological  informa- 
tion, w^ere  fortunate  enough  to  be  artists  and  not  archaeologists.  I 
am  certain  that  their  condition  in  this  respect  was  better  than  ours  ; 
but,  I  repeat,  we  hâve  not  chosen  om'  epoch,  we  were  boni  in  it,  we 
nmst  take  it  as  it  is  and  live  its  life. 

It  is  very  important  that  young  architects  should  be  taught  to 
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reason,  to  liabitiiate  tlieir  miiids  to  study  and  aiialvsis.  Instead 
of  tliis,  most  of  them  abandon  classical  stiidies  before  thev  hâve 
mastered  them,  on  the  principle  that,  while  hfe  is  short,  the  art 
of  architectm-e  is  long.  Under  thèse  circamstances,  the  architectm-al 
student  is  not  in  a  condition  to  discrmiinate  "wiselv  and  dcvelop 
Avell,  as  woukl  hâve  been  more  hkely  to  occm-  if  his  éducation  had 
ueen  simple,  logical,  and  directed  Avith  a  single  and  definite  ami, — 
('  if,  as  was  the  case  two  centuries  ago,  he  had  had  to  deal  onlv  Avith 
certain  conventional  and  universallv  recognized  forms  of  art,  or  if  his 
attention  had  been  exclusively  contined  to  certain  authors  or  monu- 
ments. But  the  happy  days  of  such  academical  restrictions  are  over, 
and  the  professor  lias  no  need  to  fear  to  see  his  pupils  goinir  hitlicr 
and  thither,  picking  up  good  and  bad  seed  outside  of  the  school. 
At  présent  new  objects,  giving  birth  to  new  ideas,  are  constantlv 
tlirust  upon  oiu'  attention.  It  no  longer  requires  six  weeks  to  go 
to  the  eternal  city  ;  Africa  and  Asia  are  at  onr  doors  ;  photographv 
inexhaustibly  spreads  abroad  reproductions  of  the  monuinents  of 
liunian  thought  and  labor  in  every  âge  and  clinie.  The  academical 
method  of  instruction  in  architecture,  Avise  and  sensible  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XI\'.,  for  wliich  it  was  made,  is  now  invaded  upon  everv 
side.  Architectural  works,  wliich  fifty  years  ago  would  scarcelv  till  a 
single  shelf  in  om*  hbraries,  now  crowd  au  entire  room.  Everv  pu})il 
])ossesses  or  can  possess  éléments  of  information  whirh  formerlv  were 
concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  masters  and  exhibited  oiily  to  the  elect. 
The  old  barriers  of  academical  exclusiveness,  in  spite  of  the  éloquent 
protestations  of  the  schools,  are  overthrown  and  trampled  under  foot  ; 
they  are  lost  in  a  flood  of  written,  engraved,  photographed,  and 
moulded  productions,  which  fill  our  cities  and  surprise  the  pupils 
even  in  the  studio  of  the  master,  undermining  his  Systems,  contra- 
dicting  his  instructions,  and  attacking  his  principles.  AVhat  tlien 
must  be  done ?  ]\Iust  we  prcAent  the  publication  of  books,  plioto- 
graphs,  and  engravings,  and  forbid  the  architectm-al  student  from 
availing  himself  of  the  steamboat  or  railway  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  has  been  done  in  his  art  in  ail  time  and  in  every  country  ? 
^lust  we  go  back  to  the  stage-coach  or  post -chaise  ;  must  we  estabhsh 
a  cordon  sanitaire  around  the  school  of  art,  and  cloister  the  pupils 
there?  It  seems  to  me  there  remains  to  us  only  this  alternative, 
or  else  to  assume  our  task  resolutely,  and  make  use  of  ail  that  which 
our  ovm  times  hâve  so  abundantly  thrown  into  our  hauds.  If  we 
cannot  arrest  the  torrent,  let  us  make  for  it  a  bed. 
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In  the  midst  of  so  luanv  books,  prints,  aiul  photographs  repro- 
ducing  the  arts  of  the  past,  it  is  iiideed  a  smgular  ilhision  to  suppose 
that  the  studeiit  caii  entirely  overlook  the  works  of  five  or  six  centu- 
ries, and'  that  he  will  not  be  fascinated  by  theni  and  study  them  ; 
instead  of  trying  to  prevent  this,  it  seems  to  me  much  Aviser  to  en- 
deavor  to  teach  him  how  to  discriminate  among  them,  what  to  take 
and  what  to  throw  aside.  Yet,  to  revie\A*  one  by  one  ail  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  and  of  the  Renaissance,  to 
describe  them  to  the  pupil,  to  point  ont  to  him  what  we  consider  their 
several  beauties  or  blemishes,  however  scrupulously  the  task  niay  be 
performed,  is  evidently  not  the  proper  way  to  indicate  what  should 
be  received  and  what  rejected  ;  this  would  simply  be  commmiicating 
the  Personal  ideas  of  the  master,  and  could  only  resuit  in  confusing 
minds  prompt  to  seize  on  appearances  and  to  be  fascinated  by  forms, 
without  accounting  for  the  reason  of  their  existence.  It  is  therefore 
bv  teaching  youth  to  reason  on  that  which  he  sees,  by  instilling  in 
him  the  great  principles  of  truth,  immutable  in  ail  arts  and  ail  times, 
that  we  can  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  guide  himself  safely  through 
this  flood  of  examples,  and  can  enable  him  to  discriminate  with 
wisdom  and  justice.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  possible, 
there  is  somethinsr  more  dansjerous  to  art  than  confusion  ;  it  is 
sophistry.  While  we,  as  artists,  désire  to  look,  each  one  only  out  of 
his  own  narrow  window,  and  hope  to  persuade  oiu*  pupils  tliat  this 
comniands  the  only  favorable  prospect,  the  republic  of  arts  is  filled 
with  amatem-s,  more  zealous  than  enlightened,  who,  without  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  prétend  to  know  the  true  path 
and  to  show  it  to  ail.  One  lias  seen  the  Parthenon,  or  has  cleared 
aAvay  a  few  com*ses  of  stone  in  some  buried  monument  of  antiquity  ; 
he  knows  nothing  about  the  churcli  of  his  own  village,  yet  he  would 
persuade  you  that  Greek  art  is  the  only  one  suited  to  our  needs. 
Another  has  been  shut  up  in  his  own  province,  and  prétends  that 
his  cathedral  alone  possesses  the  Christian  sentiment.  A  third  re- 
o;ards  the  architecture  of  this  world  as  besinninsr  under  Au^ustus 
and  ending  mider  Coustantine.  A  fourth  déclares  that  the  architects 
of  the  Renaissance  alone  knew  how  to  take  up  the  productions  of 
antique  art,  and  that  Ave  must  exclusively  dévote  ourselves  to  the 
considération  of  their  Avork.  Each  Avill  sustain  his  position  by  the 
most  persuasive  and  convincing  arguments,  but  none  of  them  will 
be  reasonable,  because  none  hâve  ever  known  how  to  lav  one  stone 
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upon  anotlier,  bow  to  trame  a  beam,  or  to  discriminât^  between  tbe 
proper  employment  of  brick  or  stone.  Eacb  scbool  of  artists 
applaucls  that  particular  sophistry  Avhich  flatters  its  own  passion 
or  interest,  and  forgets  that,  in  abandoning  itself  thiis  to  tlie  judg- 
ment  of  people  "vvitliout  practical  acquaintance  with  art,  otber  jndges 
AA"ill  arise  to-morrow  to  condemn  with  as  httle  authority.  Let  us 
manacre  onr  own  afîairs,  and  trv  to  understand  each  other,  thonsrh, 
in  truth,  it  is  said  that  this  is  no  easy  task  among  men  of  the  same 
profession.  Yet,  as  we  must  ail  siibmit  to  the  same  laws,  we  ought 
to  know  what  they  allow  and  Avhat  they  forbid. 

Let  it  not  be  miderstood  that  I  am  protestinij  a^ainst  ail  un- 
professioual  criticism.  AVe  ought  to  listen  to  public  opinion,  for  I 
aim  not  to  make  of  the  body  of  architects  an  exclusive  sect,  interdict- 
ing  ail  outside  examination  or  criticism  of  its  doctrines  or  its  works. 
I  désire  onlv  that,  in  the  midst  of  an  actual  anarchv  as  regards  art, 
the  varions  schools  or  fractions  of  schools  should,  in  order  to  increase 
their  influence,  lean  upon  something  more  substantial  than  opinions 
uttered  by  amateurs,  more  or  less  enlightened,  should  hâve  recourse 
rather  to  common-sense,  founded  upon  expérience,  than  to  shallow 
théories  and  generalities  about  the  différent  styles  of  art  ;  for  often  a 
single  Word  from  a  practical  man  will  destroy  a  whole  System  of  mère 
superficial  reasoning.  I  anticipate  what  will  be  said  to  me  hère  (and 
it  Avill  not  be  for  the  first  time)  :  "  You  reduce  the  part  ofthe  archi- 
tect  to  the  part  of  the  mason  ;  you  give  too  much  importance  to  the 
practical  ;  architecture  is  something  more  than  tlie  mère  art  of  accu- 
mulating  and  putting  together  material  in  a  solid  and  workman-like 
manner  ;  it  is  the  sister  of  music  and  poetry  ;  it  should  huxe  much 
to  the  imagination,  to  inspiration  and  taste  ;  its  material  laws  should 
be  even  made  subordinate  to  the  same  divine  afflatus  which  inspires 
the  musician  and  the  poet."  It  may  be  so  ;  yet  the  musician,  however 
inspired  he  may  be,  if  he  does  not  understand  the  rigorous  laws  of 
harmony,  produces  but  an  abominable  jingle  ;  and  the  poet,  however 
possessed  by  the  muse,  if  he  knows  neither  grammar  nor  prosody,  had 
better  keep  his  poetry  to  himself.  But,  if  everybody  can  detect  bad 
grammar  or  an  ill-made  verse,  if  ail  ears  are  offended  at  a  discord  or 
a  false  note,  it  is  unhappily  not  the  same  with  architecture.  A  ery  few 
recognize  a  fault  of  proportion  or  scale,  an  error  of  construction,  or  a 
disregard  of  even  the  most  vulgar  rules  of  practice.  Sheltered  be- 
hind  this  common  ignorance,  ail  kinds  of  licenses  are  allowed,  and 
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tliey  confronf  us  at  every  turn.  It  is  iiot  every  one  wlio  can  exécute 
an  opéra  or  eclit  a  classic  ;  aud,  if  the  experiment  shoulcl  be  tried, 
tlie  director  or  the  publislier  would  soon  bave  cause  to  regret  that 
he  bad  given  to  tbis  one  tbe  use  of  bis  tbeatre  aud  to  tbat  tbe  use  of 
bis  presses.  But  every  one  can,  in  a  manner,  pass  for  an  arcbitect, 
can  build  ;  and  tbe  pubbc,  unfamibar  witb  tbe  art,  will  not  besitate 
to  approve  a  conception  witbout  reason,  or  barmony  of  forni. 

AVe  may  differ  totally  concerning  tbe  manner  of  expressing  our 
ideas  in  arcbitecture,  on  tbe  form  we  woukl  give  to  oiU'  conceptions, 
but  we  ail  agrée  as  to  tbe  value  of  rules  imposed  by  comnion-sense, 
by  expérience,  and  by  tbe  undeviating  laws  of  statics.  Let  us,  tbere- 
fore,  in  tbis  question  of  arcbitectural  éducation,  begin  by  establisb- 
ing  tbis  agreement,  not  by  unnecessarily  raising  questions  of  forni 
or  style  wbicb,  after  ail,  bave  but  a  secondary  importance.  Let  us 
teacb  bow  every  true  period  of  art  bas  endeavored  to  follow  tbese 
invariable  laws,  bow  a  given  scbedule  of  requirements  sbould  be  re- 
ceived  and  interpreted  by  tbe  arcbitect,  and  let  us  not  post  before  tbe 
eyes  of  youtb  our  individual  préférences  and  préjudices,  wbicb,  as 
tbey  are  founded  neitber  upon  reason  nor  upon  taste,  only  confuse 
tbe  public,  wben  tbey  are  expressed  in  actual  buildings,  and  présent 
results  wbicb  can  satisfy  neitlier  tbe  fancy  nor  tbe  superficial  knowl- 
edge  of  tbe  multitude.  I  désire  tbat  tbis  appeal  for  concord  may  be 
understood  ;  it  would  be  understood,  if  every  arcbitect,  instead  of 
imputing  to  bis  brotber  tbe  notions  witb  wbicb  be  is  vulgarly 
supposed  to  be  imbued,  would  examine  bis  true  opinions.  If  tbis 
désirable  mutual  understanding  Avere  attained,  instruction,  instead 
of  dcclining  and  falling  into  confusion,  would  certainly  arise  to  a 
mucb  bigber  level.  Tbe  youtb,  wbo,  under  tbe  présent  system  or 
no-system,  takes  sides  witb  a  blind  passion,  exaggerating  tbe  points 
of  différence  between  conflicting  scbools,  would  know  tbat,  in  our 
art,  tbere  is  one  sure  patb,  tbat  indicated  by  wisdom  and  by  reason  ; 
let  us  not  seduce  bim  to  tbe  sentiments  of  tbis  or  tbat  scbool  by 
absolving  bim  from  tbe  necessity  of  tbat  serions  and  catbolic  study, 
tbat  toilsome  and  material  investigation,  by  wbicb  alone  be  can 
arrive  at  broad  ideas  and  free  bimself  from  dangerous  préjudice. 
I  do  not  prétend  tbat  arcbitecture  is  simply  an  art  of  reasoning,  a 
pure  science,  in  a  word  ;  but,  as  it  is  in  péril,  we  must  basten  to 
tbe  point  wbere  tbere  is  tbe  greatest  danger.  Wben  tbe  bouse  is 
on  fire,  we  do  not  stop  to  discuss  wbetber  it  is  built  according  to  tbe 
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riiles  of  Mtruvius  or  in  the  mediaeval  spirir,  Ijiit  we  ruu  for  water. 
I  bave  already  explaiiied  wliy  we  should  not,  in  tlie  présent  dav,  en- 
deavor  to  make  one  form  or  style  of  art  prevail  over  another.  Oiu* 
duty  is  not  to  create  préférences  or  exclnsions,  but  to  appeal  to 
reason,  to  analysis,  the  science  of  classing  and  selecting  after  having 
compared;  this  is  architectural  instruction  in  a  practical  ])atb,  with- 
out  exclusions,  préférences,  or  vain  théories.  "We  live  no  lonprer  in  a 
time  "vvhen  entire  âges  of  history  can  be  effaced  ;  and  if  some  tardv 
professors  still  believe  that  their  silence  regarding  certain  epochs  is  a 
service  rendered  to  art,  they  labor  under  a  melancholy  delusion  ;  this 
very  silence  provokes  research,  this  very  pro\'ocation  leads  to  exag- 
geration  of  the  value  of  the  results  of  such  research.  To  prétend  to 
conceal  a  thing  which  is  in  the  reach  of  everybody,  to  overlook  or  dis- 
dain  a  gênerai  sentiment,  is  the  folly  of  ail  Systems  in  theii-  décline , 
in  politics,  it  is  the  origin  of  violent  révolutions  ;  in  the  sciences  and 
arts,  it  is  a  door  open  to  extravagances,  to  audacious  ignorance,  to 
thoughtless  reactions,  to  confusion  and  forgetfulness  of  elementarv" 
principles.  In  times  of  transition  and  new  birth,  like  oiu"  own,  I 
believe  the  only  way  of  assisting  in  this  birth  (and  what  more  can  we 
do  ?)  is  to  examine  everything  in  good  faith  and  without  passion,  to 
balance  accounts,  as  it  were,  with  the  state  of  om-  knowledge  thus 
acquired  ;  if  "we,  mère  atoms  lost,  in  the  common  flood,  prétend  to 
direct  in  this  great  movement,  I  believe  it  should  be  only  by  the 
use  of  om"  best  guide,  om'  reason,  our  faculty  of  comparing  and 
deducing.  If  this  guide  is  not  infallible,  it  has  at  k-ast  the  qual- 
ity  of  illuminating  every  step  of  the  road  and  of  enabling  those  who 
folio w  it  to  recognize  and  rectify  their  errors.  This  is  less  danger- 
ous  than  silence,  for  silence  is  obscurity,  and  in  obscmity  every  one 
stumbles. 

To  conclude,  I  will  add,  then  :  First,  that  the  time  has  corne  Avheii 
to  direct  exclusive  attention  to  any  particular  period  of  art  is  no 
longer  permissible  ;  to  insist  upon  that  which  we  take  for  good 
and  wise  doctrine,  is  to  try  to  circumscribe  the  spirit  of  youth  with- 
in  certain  liniits,  wliich,  though  they  might  hâve  been  large  enough 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  knowledge  of  architectural  forms  was 
restricted,  do  not  exist  to-day  ;  it  is  to  perpetuate  a  sad  confusion,  to 
deny  an  enormous  mass  of  information  acquired,  of  researches  and 
useful  Works.  Second,  that,  in  the  state  of  doubt  into  which  the 
best  minds  hâve  fallen  Avith  regard  to  doctrine,  it  is  not  so  mucli 
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the  varions  forms  and  styles  of  art  wliicli  are  to  be  tauglit,  as  its 
invariable  principles,  that  is  to  say,  the  reasons  wliy  certain  styles, 
strnctnres,  and  nietliods  existed  at  certain  times  rather  than  others, 
and  how  transformations  and  modifications  of  style  accompanied 
clianges  in  national  manners  and  reqnirements  ;  bnt  the  things  to  be 
rejected  are  vague  théories,  ail  Systems  which  are  based  npon  tra- 
ditions and  are  not  evolved  from  a  logical  chain  of  practical  necessi- 
ties,  and  ail  those  formulas  which  are  claimed  to  be  inviolable,  but 
which  were  never  used  during  the  really  brilliant  epochs  of  art. 
When  faith  is  wanting  to  men  (I  mean  true,  indisputable  faith), 
reason,  the  sentiment  of  truth  and  justice,  remains  our  only  guide  ; 
the  instrument  is  imperfect,  I  am  aAvare,  but  it  is  better  to  use  this 
than  to  hâve  noue  at  ail.  ^lodern  pride  has  replaced  the  fetality 
of  classic  antiquity  and  the  résignation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Let 
us,  in  the  republic  of  the  arts,  hâve  in  view  this  change  in  the 
spirit  of  civilization,  which,  in  politics,  has  already  had  its  influence. 
It  is  encomaging  to  see  that  the  leaders  of  the  varions  architectural 
schools,  who  accuse  us  of  aiming  to  drag  the  mind  backward,  are 
acting  as  perhaps  the  Athenian  magistrates  or  the  mediœval  corpora- 
tions acted  in  view  of  the  logical  developments  of  art  in  their  times, 
and  that  Ave,  too,  are  obliged  to  claim  the  independence  of  reason  in 
the  arts.  Voltaire  described  many  similar  contradictions  of  his  time  ; 
we,  therefore,  need  not  despair  of  the  futm-e. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  by  reasoning  that  the  présent  génération 
of  architects  must  work;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  by  habituatiug 
themselves  to  reasoning,  they  can  pm-ify  their  taste.  Evcry  man  who 
is  born  an  artist  possesses  his  art  l)y  intuition,  but  this  intuition  can 
only  be  successfully  developed  by  calculation  and  expérience.  It  is 
a  curious  phenomenon  of  mental  philosophy  that  we  owe  much  more 
to  induction  than  to  intuition  for  new  ideas.  Thus,  if  Ave  would  hâve 
an  architecture  of  our  own,  we  must  stir  up  ideas,  not  stifle  them  ;  by 
the  aid  of  our  reason,  we  must  examine  them  on  ail  sides,  we  must 
prove  them  by  comparison  and  by  attrition.  The  ancients  had  an 
advantage  over  us  in  not  possessing  such  an  enormous  mass  of  précé- 
dents as  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in  view  ;  they  also  had  the  benefit 
of  an  éducation  in  perfect  harmony  Avith  their  social  state,  Avhile  ours 
is  but  a  crude  and  undigested  accumulation  of  old  traditions  Avhich 
no  one  believes,  and  of  neAV  sciences  Avhich  are  in  manifest  contradic- 
tion Avith  those  traditions. 
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Let  men  enjoy  their  inestimable  privilège  of  grumbliiig  over  tlie 
degeneracy  of  oiir  era  as  niuch  as  tliey  will  ;  but,  for  me,  this  cen- 
tmy  is  as  good  as  another,  and  I  am  AA'illing  to  take  it  as  it  is.  If 
everv  one  were  ready  to  do  as  much,  it  would  hâve  its  original  devel- 
opment  of  art  ;  to  this  end  we  hâve  only  to  avait  ourselves  of  our  fac- 
idty  of  reasoning,  and  to  cease  to  act  as  if  we  believed  that  we  are 
still  living  iinder  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  M.  Lebrun  is  still  superin- 
tendent  of  the  fine  arts  in  France. 

In  our  preceding  Discom'se,  we  treated  of  the  vaulted  structures  of 
the  Romans,  that  is  to  say,  of  structm'es  Avhich  are  the  évident  ex- 
pression of  the  peculiarly  Roman  ideas  of  duration,  possession,  and 
power.  But  the  genius  of  this  people  was  manifested  in  buildings  of 
quite  a  différent  character.  At  the  close  of  the  republic  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  empire  the  Romans  were  not  yet  inspired  by  that 
feeling  of  incontestable  superiority,  which,  at  a  later  day,  led  them  to 
adopt,  in  their  civil  constructions,  certain  uniform  methods,  which 
tliey  imposed  upon  ail  nations  without  regard  to  local  habits  or  for- 
eign  influences.  The  treatise  of  Vitruvius,  though  quite  Roman  in 
spirit,  and  though  betraying  a  fonclness  for  formulas,  indicates  still 
the  existence  of  a  certain  liberty  in  the  art  of  building,  even  under 
the  empire,  —  a  liberty  which  Ave  should  study  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention. In  this  connection  let  us  glance  at  the  plan  and  structure 
of  the  Roman  basilica. 

The  name  basilica  is  Greek,  and  signifies  the  royal  îiouse.  It  is 
probable  that  this  word  originally  came  from  Asia,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  to  the  Macedonian  kings  established  in 
the  East,  that  we  owe  the  structure  thus  designated.  It  was  appar- 
ently  tlieir  divan,  the  place  where  they  administered  justice.  Vitru- 
vius niakes  no  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  basilica  ; 
but  we  hâve  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Vitruvius  does  not 
appear  to  hâve  had  any  exact  idea  of  Greek  architecture  and  of  its 
détails.  He  contents  himself  with  remarking  "  that  the  basilica, 
annexed  to  the  forum  or  market-place,  should  be  situated  in  the 
warmest  exposure,  in  order  that  the  merchants  who  fréquent  it  in 
the  winter  season  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  cold."  He  adds, 
"  that  its  width  should  never  be  less  than  a  third  nor  more  than  a 
half  of  its  length,  unless  the  nature  of  the  site  should  impose  a  dif- 
férent proportion.     Hère  Vitruvius,  according   to  his   custom,  lays 
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down  certain  formulas  of  proportion,  wliich  were  not  generally  fol- 
lowed  and  which  lie  hiniself  was  the  first  to  disregard  in  his  own 
basilica  of  Fano.  "  If,"  says  he  again,  "  the  site  lias  greater  length 
(tliat  is,  if  the  length  is  more  tban  three  tiiiies  its  width),  the  super- 
fluous  space  should  be  occnpied  by  chalcicUca  or  siibordinate  apart- 
ments  annexed  to  the  extreinities,  as  lias  been  done  at  the  basilica 
of  Julia  Aquiliana  ;  the  columns  of  the  basilica  should  be  as  higli  as 
the  portico  (or  aisle)  is  wide,  and  the  ^vidth  of  this  should  be  a  tliird 
of  the  space  in  the  niidst  (the  nave)  ;  the  columns  of  the  upper  part 
must  be  smaller  tlian  tliose  of  the  lower.  It  is  proper  to  give  to  the 
screen  or  jjhcfeiis,  erected  between  the  upper  columns,  a  quarter  less 
than  the  height  of  those  columns,  so  that  those  who  promenade  in  the 
upper  galleries  may  not  be  seen  by  the  merchants  who  congregate 
below.  As  for  the  architraves,  friezes,  and  cornices,  their  proportions 
must  be  deduced  from  the  colimms,  as  Ave  hâve  indicated  in  the  third 
book."  *  In  translating  this  passage,  I  hâve  kept  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  Latin  text,  which  is  clear  and  précise,  but  not  very  comprehen- 
sive.  Indeed,  Vitruvius  does  not  tell  us  Avhether  this  monument  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  if  it  is  enclosed,  or  how  it  is  covered  ;  in  thèse 
respects  his  text  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  complète  uncertainty.  But 
when  he  describes  the  basilica  of  Fano,  whose  construction  he  hini- 
self directed,  he  mentions  "walls,  and  dwells  at  sonie  length  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  columns,  on  their  proportions  and  the  devices 
he  employed  in  establishing  the  upper  gallery  ;  but,  as  I  hâve  abeady 
remarked,  strangely  enough,  he  disregarded,  both  in  gênerai  concep- 
tion and  in  détails,  ail  the  rules  lie  himself  lavs  down. 

His  description  of  this  basilica  runs  as  foUoAvs,  and  it  is  well  to 
observe  that,  in  speaking  of  the  covering  [festncld),  it  is  certain  from 
the  sequel  that  he  referred,  not  to  a  vault  of  brick  or  rubble,  but  to 
a  roof  of  tiniber  :  "  The  length  of  the  vault  between  the  columns  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  its  width  sixty  ;  the  portico  (or  aisle), 
which  surrounds  the  principal  nave,  is  twenty  feet  wide  betAveen  the 
columns  and  the  Avalls  ;  the  columns,  including  their  capitals,  are,  in 
ail,  fifty  feet  high,  and  are  five  feet  in  diameter;  they  hâve  behind 
them  pilasters,  twenty  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  feet  Avide. 
Thèse  sustain  the  beanis  on  Avhich  are  laid  the  floors  of  the  gal- 
leries  over  the  aisles.  Above  thèse  pilasters  are  others,  eighteen 
feet  high,  tAvo  feet  Avide  and  one  thick,  to  receive  the  longitudinal 
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beams  or  lintels  on  whicli  rest  tlie  upper  ends  of  the  rafters  of 
the  lean-to  roof  over  the  galleries,  wliich  roof  is  lower  tlian  the 
vault  (the  covering  of  the  nave).  The  spaces  between  thèse  longi- 
tudinal beams,  and  those  resting  on  the  columns  higher  up,  are 
left  open  between  the  capitals  to  give  light  to  the   interior." 

The  conciseness  of  this  last  passage  renders  the  text  obscure.  I 
shall  presently  endeavor  to  explain  the  arrangement  to  AA'hich  lie 
refers. 

"  On  each  of  the  two  short  sides  of  the  basilica  are  four  columns  ; 
on  the  long  side  towards  the  forum  there  are  eight,  including  in  ail 
cases  the  columns  in  the  corners  ;  but  on  the  opposite  long  side, 
looking  towards  the  forum  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  there  are  but 
six,  the  two  in  the  middle  being  omitted  in  order  to  leave  open  the 
view  of  the  entrance  hall  {pronaos)  of  the  temple  of  Augustus, 
wliich  is  adjacent  to  that  side.  In  the  temple  of  Augustus  is  the 
tribunal  in  the  forni  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  fifteen  feet  deep  and  for- 
tj'-six  wide.  This  tribunal  is^  so  placed  in  order  that  the  mer- 
chants,  who  throng  the  basilica,  may  not  interfère  with  the  litigants 
in  the  présence  of  the  magistrates.  Upon  the  columns  is  laid  a 
wooden  architrave  made  of  three  beams  two  feet  thick,  stretchinsc 
ail  around  the  enclosure  to  the  aforesaid  opening,  and  there  return- 
ing  against  the  wall  ends  of  the  pronaos  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
anta3  or  pilasters  on  eithcr  side.  On  thèse  architraves  and  in  the 
axis  of  each  column  are  laid  blocks  three  feet  high  and  four  feet 
square,  on  which  rest  wall-plates  carefully  joined  and  inade  of  beams 
two  feet  thick,  sustaining  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams  and  principal 
rafters.  On  thèse  is  laid  the  roof  of  the  basilica  and  of  the  pronaos, 
on  the  outside  forming  the  covering  of  the  structure,  and  on  the  in- 
side  the  vault  or  ceiling.  This  method  of  construction  spares  much 
labor  and  expense,  for  it  dispenses  with  ail  the  features  of  the  en- 
tablature  above  the  architrave  as  well  as  the  upper  order  of  columns 
Avith  their  pilasters.  This  single  order  of  columns,  moreover,  directly 
supporting  the  roof,  adds  much  to  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
whole  structure." 

A  itruvius,  naturally  enough,  maintains  that  his  work  is  good,  and, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  me  to  display  excellent  judgment.  At  ail  events, 
he  illustrâtes  sufficiently  well  that  the  ancients,  in  their  architectural 
compositions,  possessed  that  quality  of  freedom  from  academical  re- 
straints  which  is  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  ail  good  epochs  of 
10 
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art.  A  half-century  ago  Vitruvius,  judged  by  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture as  then  uiiderstood,  would  not  hâve  obtained  even  a  notice  in 
the  school  of  tine  arts  for  his  design  of  the  basilica  of  Fano  ;  nay, 
he  would  hâve  been  ruled  ont  of  the  compétition  ;  he  would  hâve 
been  put  back  to  the  lowest  seats  to  learn  Roman  architectm-e  accord- 
ing  to  Vignola  or  Palladio  !  What  heresy,  what  disregard  of  ail  es- 
tablished  rules,  not  to  place  a  complète  entablature  on  his  columns  1 
to  surmount  their  capitals  with  Avooden  lintels  and  props  bearing  a 
wooden  roof  !  to  build  pilasters  against  the  backs  of  the  columns  ! 
Twenty-'five  years  ago  the  basihca  of  Fano  Avould  hâve  passed  as  the 
work  of  the  Romantic  school  ;  and  I  think  I  remember  that  when 
there  happened  to  be  occasion  to  mention  this  édifice,  professors 
would  drop  the  subject  and  sigh  as  one  might  do  when  contemplat- 
ing  the  sad  errors  into  which  men  of  the  greatest  genius  sometimes 
fall.  But  what  are  we  to  do  when  we  find  that  the  only  spécial 
author  left  us  by  antiquity,  in  the  édifice  which  he  himself  con- 
structed  and  the  only  one  of  which  he  left  a  description,  abandoned 
the  rules  which  he  himself  had  laid  down,  and  which  afterward 
were  so  carefully  transcribed  in  the  books  of  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects,  who,  in  their  turn,  neglected  to  observe  them  in  practice  ? 
Does  it  resuit  from  this  that  architecture  is  an  art  whose  forms  are 
arbitrary  but  whose  principles  are  invariable?  Hâve  we  been  on 
the  wrong  track  for  the  last  two  centuries  in  adopting  certain  forms 
as  invariable,  as  the  final  expression  of  correct  taste,  and  in  neglect- 
ing  to  concern  ourselves  about  those  principles  to  which  the  an- 
cients  themselves,  from  whom  we  hâve  taken  the  forms,  attached 
the  greatest  importance  ?  And  if  this  is  the  case,  were  not  the  archi- 
tects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  so  faithful  to  their  principles  and 
so  free  in  their  adoption  of  forms,  much  nearer  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
than  was  the  great  classic  century  of  the  Renaissance  ?  What  a 
shock  is  this  to  ail  the  ideas  we  hâve  inherited  from  that  period  ! 
And  how  unfortunate  for  some  modem  architects  that  they  cannot 
claim  for  such  vénérable  blunders  the  same  right  of  prescription  as 
gives  title  to  property  of  doubtful  tenure  by  virtue  of  long  usage  ! 

There  are  certain  points  in  the  description  by  Vitruvius  of  his 
basilica  of  Fano  which  merit  the  serions  study  of  ail  those  who  do 
not  hold  absolutely  to  rules  laid  down  by  theorists  but  disregarded 
by  practitioners.  Thèse  are  :  the  position  of  the  chalcidicum  or  tri- 
bunal on  one  of  the  long  sides  ;  the  single  interior  order  divided  by 
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tlie  gallery  floor  ;  tlie  absence  of  a  complète  entablatm-e  ;  the  support 
of  the  gallery  floor  aiul  its  roof  hy  pilasters  against  the  backs  of  the 
colimms  ;  the  maniier  in  which  the  capitals  rise  above  the  gallery 
roof,  and,  allowing  the  light  to  enter  between  them,  support  a  wood- 
en  architrave  with  dies  of  stone  and  ail  the  timbcrs  of  an  open  roof. 
And  yet  Vitruvius,  rationalist  that  he  is,  and  in  the  face  of  ail  our 
classical  rules,  says  that  he  adopted  thèse  dispositions  to  spare  trouble 
and  expense  !  AVriting  in  the  midst  of  the  very  reign  of  Augustus, 
he  enters  a  candid  protest  against  the  Roman  cornice.  The  doc- 
trines held  sacred  in  oiu*  classical  schools  of  art  were,  therefore,  not 
in  vogue  in  the  classical  era.  Architecture  still  preserved  that  lib- 
erty,  that  adaptability  to  ail  the  uses  of  life,  M'hich,  among  the  Greeks 
and  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  were  its  lovelicst  fea- 
tures  ;  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  artists,  and  had  not  yet  replaced 
art  by  formulas,  or  become  a  mère  appendage  to  the  great  adminis- 
trative and  political  machine  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Plate  VIII.,  which  gives  the  plan,  and  Plate  IX.,  Avhicli  gives  the 
section  of  the  basilica  of  Fano,  are  drawn  faithfully  according  to  the 
definite  descriptions  and  dimensions  left  us  by  its  author. 

In  order  that  the  arrangement  of  the  pilasters  against  the  backs 
of  the  cohmins  may  be  understood,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fig.  18. 

At  A  is  the  base,  which  was  not  yet  laid  upon  that  square  plinth, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  always  used  in  the  lonic,  Corinthian, 
and  composite  orders  of  the  Romans.  At  B  is  the  capital  of  the 
pilaster  supporting  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  with  the  notch  above  to 
receive  the  longitudinal  beam  C,  indicated  in  the  section  D.  E  is 
the  upper  pilaster,  and  on  its  sides  are  the  mortise-holes  to  receive 
the  tenons  of  the  Avooden  balustrade  F,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
stone  screen,  which  was  used  in  basilicas  where  one  order  was  super- 
imposed  on  another.  At  G  is  the  capital  of  the  upper  pilaster,  des- 
tined  to  support  the  wooden  plate  or  pm'lin  H  (see  section  D),  which 
acts  as  a  ridge  for  the  rafters  of  the  lean-to  roof  K  over  the  gallery. 
The  shaft  of  the  colmnn  under  the  capital  is  grooved  to  allow  this 
purlin  to  pass  and  to  cover  the  ridge-tiles  of  terra-cotta  to  pre- 
vent  leakage.  L  represents  the  purlin  with  its  rafters,  covered  at 
first  with  flat  square  bricks  and  then  with  tiles,  ^M,  with  their 
cove-joints  and  ridge-tiles,  the  latter,  X"  X"',  decorated  on  the  sides 
facing  the  interior.  The  capital,  B,  is  copied  from  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful  capitals  of  the  âge  of  Augustus  deposited  in  the  muséum  of 
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St.  John   Laterau.      O  is  the   triple    wooden   architrave  wliicli    it 
supports. 

Ail  tliis  is  so  clear  in  tïie  text,  that  but  little  effort  is  needecl  to 
explain  it  by  figures.  Witli  regard  to  tlie  System  of  carpentry 
adopted  in  the  roof,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Vitruvius  is  less 
explicit,  and  unfortunately  there  exist  no  antique  spécimens  which 
we  can  use  as  examples.  ]\Ioreover,  the  disposition  of  the  plan  is 
such  as  singularly  to  complicate  the  construction.  Vitruvius  takes 
care  to  inform  us  that  he  suppressed  two  columns  in  front  of  the 
pronaos  or  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Augustus,  in  which  the  tribunal 
was  placed,  and  that  from  each  of  the  columns  left  on  either  side  he 
carried  the  Avooden  architrave  at  right  angles  against  the  wall  so  as 
to  rest  on  the  opposite  pilaster  or  anta  of  the  pronaos.  He  fiu'ther  tells 
us  that  the  principal  nave  returns  at  right  angles,  like  a  transept, 
against  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  System  of  carpentry 
is  strengthened  by  tie-beams,  is  panelled  on  the  inside,  and  has  two 
water-sheds  or  slopes  on  the  outside  which  are  continued  at  right 
angles  over  the  pronaos.  The  basilica  is  very  wide  (fifty-eight  feet 
five  inches,  English  measure),  and  its  roof  would  therefore  require  a 
truss  at  least  over  each  opposite  pair  of  columns  across  the  nave  ;  but 
diagonal  trusses  over  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  pronaos  would 
be  inadmissible,  not  only  on  account  of  their  disagreeable  appear- 
ance,  but  by  reason  of  theh*  want  of  solidity.  Xow  the  plan  traced 
by  Vitruvius  is  such  as,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  fram- 
ing,  would  admit  of  but  one  System  in  the  support  of  the  roof,  and 
this,  as  I  hâve  suggested,  must  consist  of  a  séries  of  trusses  extending 
across  the  building  between  the  opposite  columns  of  the  nave,  the 
ends  of  the  two  trusses  opposite  the  pronaos  resting  on  the  tie-beams 
of  a  double  truss  perpendicular  to  the  first  and  bearing  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  pronaos  or  transept  as  the  other  trusses  do  to  the  nave. 
Thèse  tie-beams  should  be  prolongations  of  the  wall-plates,  which 
rest  on  the  blocks  over  the  columns  which  flank  the  pronaos  on 
either  side,  and  should  be  firmly  suspended  to  the  principal  rafters 
of  the  longitudinal  truss  by  hanging  ties  and  strongly  supported  by 
corbels.  I  hâve  endeavored  to  illustrate  this  singular  construction  in 
Plate  X.,  conforming  as  far  as  possible  to  the  principles  of  carpentry 
indicated  in  the  antique  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  in  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Trajan's  column.  But  besides  thèse,  the  Systems  of  timber  con- 
struction used  by  the  mediœval  builders  are  a  precious  assistance  to 
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those  wlio  would  understand  the  Systems  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
Of  ail  the  methods  of  construction,  framing  certainly  lias  adhered 
niost  closely  to  ancient  traditions,  for  even  in  the  niost  barharous 
times  it  was  iised  in  the  West,  and  the  Gauls,  even  in  the  time  of 
Csesar,  were  regarded  as  very  skilful  in  this  art.  It  must  be  under- 
stood  that  such  open  timber  roofs  as  are  indicated  in  Plate  X.  were 
covered  partly  by  panelled  work,  according  to  the  Roman  habit,  as  is 
indicated  in  the  di-aAving.  It  is  probable  that  the  ends  of  the  nave 
were  not  covered  by  bip  roofs,  wliich  Avould  hâve  complicated  the 
construction,  and  would  not  hâve  been  according  to  antique  usage, 
but  by  open  wooden  gables,  as  indicated  in  Plates  IX.  and  X. 

From  the  remains  of  the  ancient  basilicas,  and  from  the  description 
of  the  édifice  at  Fano,  we  are  justified  in  drawing  another  proof  of  the 
great  liberty  enjoyed  by  architects  in  the  time  of  Augustus  in  the 
construction  of  thèse  public  monuments. 

The  Greek  monuments  of  the  basilica  type,  though  few  in  numbery 
present  certain  singular  dispositions  which  were  not  imitated  by  the 
Romans.  Thus,  the  basilica  of  Pa,'stum  and  that  of  Thoricus  hâve 
a  spine  of  columns  on  the  main  axis,  atfording  two  central  aisles  or 
interior  ambulatories  besides  the  outer  aisles.  Thèse  édifices  re- 
senible  ratlier  open  markets  than  the  closed  basilicas  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  they  also  differed  in  having  no  place  for  the  tribunal. 
Now  the  Romans  under  the  empire  hastened  to  give  their  basilicas 
the  same  degree  of  magnificence  that  distinguished  ail  their  other 
public  monuments.  The  basilica  situated  on  the  forum  of  Trajan, 
built  at  Rome  by  a  celebrated  architect,  Apollodorus  of  Damas,  was 
a  monument  as  remarkable  for  its  great  size  as  for  the  richness  of  its 
décorations.  This  basilica,  whose  remains  may  still  be  seen,  and 
whose  exterior  façades  are  given  to  us  on  certain  ancient  medals, 
was  composed  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side,  bearing  the 
galleries  on  the  first  story.  The  tribunal  was  a  vast  semicircle  whose 
diameter  was  equal  to  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
together,  and  the  aisles  as  well  as  the  galleries  were  continued  in 
front  of  it.  A  single  entrance,  Avith  a  portico  and  vestibule,  was 
opened  at  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  tribunal,  and  three  entrances 
on  the  south  opened  on  the  forum  of  Trajan.  In  a  little  court  ex- 
tending  along  the  face  of  the  basilica  opposite  the  forum  was  the 
celebrated  column  erected  by  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome 
in  honor  of  that  prince.     Upon  this  court  opened  two  libraries  for 
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Greek  and  Latin  books,  commmiicating  with  tlie  basilica  by  two 
doors  at  either  extremity  of  the  nortli  wall.  The  brick  walls  of 
the  basilica  were  covered,  at  least  in  their  lower  parts,  with  a  thick 
facinsï  of  Avhite  marble.  The  interior  columns  were  of  srrav  sranite, 
with  Corinthian  capitals  and  bases  of  white  marble.  The  ceihng 
was  composed  of  plates  of  gilded  bronze.  The  three  principal 
Southern  porches  on  the  forum  were,  according  to  ancient  medals, 
crowned  bj  fom'-horse  chariots  and  statues.  The  pavement,  still 
visible,  was  composed  of  great  slabs  of  antique  yellow  and  violet 
marble.  It  is  certain  that  this  structm-e  was  not  vaulted,  but  was 
covered  Avith  a  wooden  roof. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  tribunal  was  covered,  and  if  by  a 
vanlt,  composée!  of  the  quarter  of  a  hollow  sphère,  liow  this  vault 
accommodated  itself  to  the  galleries  and  the  walls  which  they  siis- 
tained.  The  commonly  received  forms  of  the  basilica  seem  to  con- 
flict  with  that  great  lialf-circle  which  occupied  almost  the  entire 
Avidth  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  construct 
sucli  an  an-angement,  nnless  the  interval  between  the  naves  and  the 
tribunal  was  open  to  the  sky.  However  we  may  suppose  the  basil- 
ica and  its  wooden  roof  were  constructed,  we  can  form  no  plausible 
theory  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  could  abut  against 
the  vault  over  the  tribunal. 

As  I  désire  to  abstain  from  mère  hypothèses,  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  this  question,  and  I  only  cite  this  example  to  show  how,  in 
certain  cases,  the  Romans  varied  their  conceptions,  without  failing  to 
observe  meanwhile  the  gênerai  conditions  of  the  problem  as  imposed 
by  their  social  state.  An  explanation  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we 
hâve  referred  concerning  the  structure  of  the  basilica  of  the  forum 
of  Trajan  can  perhaps  be  found  by  comparing  the  Persian  palaces, 
which  always  hâve  at  one  end  of  their  porticoed  com-ts  a  semicir- 
cular  projection  relatively  of  great  dimensions,  and  covered  by  a 
vault  composed  of  the  quarter  of  a  sphère.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  modem  East  has  preserved  many  Roman  traditions  in  its  struc- 
tures ;  and  even  at  the  présent  day  many  édifices,  like  mosques,  or 
bazaars,  or  the  Palais-Royal  at  Paris,  resemble  the  Roman  basilicas, 
not  only  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  devoted, 
but  in  their  interior  richness.  Such  édifices  are  apt  to  owe  their 
existence  to  the  vanity  of  sovereigns  who  hâve  desired  to  attach  their 
names  to  durable  and  splendid  public  works  designed  to   attract 
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crowds  and  to  bring  the  people  together.  Certainly  tins  class  of 
buildings  did  not  first  arise  in  a  republic.  AVTiatever  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  Greek  basihca,  it  is  essential  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  tins  and  that  of  the  Romans.  I  hâve  aireadv  remarked 
that,  as  regards  architectural  composition,  the  Romans  reallv  took 
from  the  Greeks  only  that  of  their  temples  ;  but  ail  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  public  service,  ail  civil  structures,  originated  with 
them  ;  they  created  and  modified  their  plans  according  to  their 
needs,  and  their  basilicas,  being  destined  for  diiferent  uses  and  thèse 
uses  severally  varying  in  importance  according  to  time  and  place, 
were  subject  to  a  corresponding  variety  of  treatment.  But  we  must 
ïiot  lose  siglit  of  the  fact  that  the  essential  architectural  characteris- 
tics,  the  types  of  the  public  monuments  of  the  empire,  remained 
unchanged  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  Yet  a  principle,  however 
absolute  it  may  be,  must,  in  application,  assume  varions  forms,  as  was 
afterwards  signally  proved  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  JNIiddle  Ages. 

But  our  art  is  concerned  not  only  with  public  works.  If  we  hâve 
but  a  vague  idea  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  that 
of  the  Romans  is  snfficiently  familiar  to  us  to  prove  that  hère  also 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  our  instruction. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that,  during  ail  epochs  of  known 
history,  an  iiitimate  relation  has  existed  between  the  manners,  cus- 
toms,  laws,  and  religion  of  nations,  and  their  arts.  Posteritv  must 
judge  whether  our  epoch  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  during  that  period  of  Roman  antiquity,  for  example,  com- 
prised  between  the  end  of  the  republic  and  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
architecture  closely  followed  the  varions  movements  of  Roman  Soci- 
ety. In  the  Fourth  Discourse  we  dwelt  on  the  methods  pursued  by 
architects  during  the  impérial  period,  because  it  was  only  at  that 
time  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  truly  Roman  ;  yet  how  interesting  is 
the  study  of  the  relations  between  the  national  arts  and  manners 
toward  the  end  of  the  republic  !  How  charming  that  transitional 
architecture,  which,  no  longer  Greek,  was  hardly  yet  impérial  !  For- 
tunate  era  for  the  arts,  when  a  Cicero,  a  Lucullus,  a  Servius  Claudi- 
us,  a  Sallust,  lived  to  make  it  illustrions  !  Without  doubt,  the  house 
of  Cicero  at  Tusculum  was  but  a  modes^  dwelling  compared  with 
the  magnificent  villas  of  the  emperors  and  their  favorites  ;  yet  what  a 
delicioTis  perfume  of  art  lingers  around  those  beloved  walls  of  the  last 
citizen  of  the  republic  !     "What  treasm-es  of  élégance,  what  charming 
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ideas  of  household  comforts,  are  suggested  in  those  letters  of  lus,  in 
whicli,  with  refined  taste,  lie  expressed  lus  interest  regardiiig  the  em- 
bellislunent  of  liis  villa  !  He  concerned  liimself  little  about  costly 
Diarbles  and  paintings,  nor  did  he  speak  of  his  countrj-seat  with  the 
ostentation  of  the  man  of  wealth  wlio  desires  luxiu-y  only  that  he  may 
outshine  his  neighbors  ;  but  he  had  nuich  to  say  of  his  honielike 
comforts,  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation,  and  of  the  collections  of 
objects  of  art  which  he  had  arrangée!  about  hini  with  affectionate 
zeal.  Though  quite  as  much  a  Greek  as  a  Roman,  he  did  not  argue 
about  forms  or  styles  of  art  ;  yet  it  is  évident  that  he  had  a  nice 
appréciation.  As  an  évidence  of  the  confidence  lie  reposed  in  his 
architect  and  the  respect  he  had  for  the  décisions  of  the  artist  to 
whoni  he  contided  the  building  of  lus  villa,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
what  he  said  in  one  of  his  friendly  letters  to  Atticus  :  "  Now,  if 
inv  friends  fancy  that  my  Windows  are  too  narrow,  C\tus,  my  archi- 
tect, is  ready  to  meet  the  objection,  and  will  at  once  explain  how 
large  windows  opening  on  a  garden  do  not  offer  to  the  eye  so  agree- 
able  a  perspective  as  narrower  windows.  You  can  imagine  his  argu- 
ment :  Let  A,  he  will  say,  be  the  eye  which  sees,  B  and  C  the  object 
seen,  D  and  E  the  rays  which  pass  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  and  so 
on."  This  unfinished  démonstration  is  quite  Greek  in  character,  and 
it  is  évident  that  Cicero  only  repeated  hère  the  remark  of  his  archi- 
tect, who  was  probably  a  Greek,  and  whose  argument  seemed  to 
hâve  interested  him  but  little.  Ile  added,  further  on,  after  an  epi- 
grani  addressed  to  the  Epicm-eans  (to  which  sect  Atticus  belonged)  : 
"  If  vou  find  anything  else  in  my  house  to  criticise,  I  shall  always  be 
supplied  with  reasons  quite  as  good  to  give  you  in  reply,  unless,  in- 
deed,  I  can  remedy  the  difficulty  at  a  small  expense."  It  Avould  not 
be  easy  to  cite  a  passage  explaining  in  a  more  natural  way  the  char- 
acter of  the  relations  existing  between  the  first  Roman  citizen  of  the 
republic,  a  man  of  pm-e  taste  and  refined  mind,  and  his  architect. 
It  is  évident  that  the  most  polite  Romans  of  that  time  were  passion- 
ately  fond  of  the  arts  ;  but  as  they  were  wise  enough  to  understand 
that  in  this  respect  the  Greeks  were  their  masters,  they  believed  that 
they  could  not  do  better  than  refer  ail  questions  on  the  subject  to 
them.  Thus  Cicero  wrote  to  his  friend,  who  was  living  in  Greece, 
to  buy  some  statues  for  him  there,  and  to  take  care  that  they  arrived 
in  good  condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  we  hâve  so  few  remains  left  from 
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tliis  interesting  epocli  of  transition,  wlien  the  Greek  arts  Avere  asso- 
ciatecl  witli  tlie  daily  routine  of  Roman  life.  The  architectural 
Works  of  this  period  uiiist  hâve  been  distinguished  for  that  élégance 
which  is  so  much  better  than  richness,  and  for  that  freedom  of  de- 
sign of  which  we  find  some  traces  in  the  description  of  the  basilica 
of  Tano,  but  which,  under  the  emperors,  disappeared  entirely.  Such 
would  be  the  natural  architectural  expression  of  the  state  of  society 
at  the  close  of  the  republic,  —  a  society  full  of  contrasts,  very  civil- 
ized,  very  élégant,  and  still  retaining  that  moral  independence  of 
which  we  can  find  no  évidence  in  the  structiu-es  of  a  later  âge.  In 
the  absence  of  authentic  architectural  remains  belonging  to  a  period 
whose  social  state  so  nearly  resembled  oiu*  own,  but  whose  intel- 
lectual  condition,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  superior,  the  careful  study 
of  that  social  state  would  be  fruitful  in  suggestions  and  resom-ces 
for  the  architect.  A  comparison  of  om'  own  national  character  and 
history  with  those  of  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  few  architectm-al  fragments  which  remain  to  us 
from  that  period,  would  perhaps  develop  the  means  of  rescuing  our 
arts  from  the  mire  in  which  they  seem  to  be  stuck.  But,  to  arrive 
at  such  a  resuit,  we  must  hâve  the  courage  to  admit  that  our  présent 
methods  of  architectural  éducation  are  incomplète,  that  the  learned 
antiquaries  who  talk  or  write  about  architectm'e  are  not  architects, 
and  that  the  architects  themselves  are  not  sufficiently  famihar  with 
the  history  and  customs  of  antiquity  or  of  the  ^liddle  Ages.  If  we 
knew  what  we  are  and  what  we  hâve  a  right  to  demand  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  we  might  perhaps  develop  an  art  of  our  own. 

The  sreat  advantaore  to  be  obtained  bv  the  student  of  architectiu-e 
from  the  study  of  antiquity  is  the  élévation  of  his  mind.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  resuit  his  observation,  unlike  that  of  his  predecessors  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  must  extend  beneath  the  mère  superficial 
forms  of  the  art  and  penetrate  to  those  things  of  which  they  are  but 
the  natiu-al  expression.  He  must  mix  with  Grecian  and  Roman 
society.  Roman  especially,  so  grand,  so  solidly  established,  notwith- 
standing  its  manifest  errors  and  abuses  ;  he  must  not  only  enter  the 
Roman  house,  but  he  must  know  him  who  inhabits  it,  must  appre- 
ciate  his  tastes  and  live  his  life,  so  that  he  may  comprehend  the  per- 
fect  harmony  existing  between  the  man  and  his  habitation.  At  the 
présent  day,  when  such  harmony  does  not  exist,  when  ail  the  meni- 
bers  of  society  make  it  their  business  to  move  out  of  their  respective 
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sphères,  and  to  place  their  real  and  their  apparent  existence  in 
contradiction,  tlie  task  of  tlie  architect  becomes  more  and  more 
difficudt  ;  for  it  does  not  belong  to  Inm  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
moralist  to  preacli  social  reform,  and,  still  less,  to  be  the  mère 
agent  of  a  sort  of  smnptuary  police.  Yet  the  élévation  of  the 
architectm-al  character,  the  exact  knowledge  of  civilized  societies, 
the  good  examples  and  good  arguments  supplied  to  the  architect 
ont  of  this  knowledge,  woiild  hâve  more  influence  in  giving  to 
him  the  professional  authority  which  he  should  exercise  than  at 
first  seems  crédible  ;  it  is  not  by  passing  a  few  years  at  Rome  or 
Athens,  by  restoring  for  the  thousandth  time  the  théâtre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  the  portico  of  Octavius  or  the  Parthenon,  it  is  not  by  elabo- 
rating  in  his  room  at  the  French  Academy  of  Rome  an  india-ink 
drawing  of  the  end  of  an  entablatm*e  or  a  capital,  that  the  archi- 
tectural student,  returned  to  France,  is  enabled  to  exercise  any 
influence  over  the  mind  of  a  capricious  or  indecisive  client,  and 
to  rest  his  advice  upon  such  simple  and  solid  reasons,  that  the 
client  must  in  the  end  be  persuaded  and  submit. 

In  glancing  at  the  public  monuments  of  the  Romans,  we  hâve 
been  enabled  to  appreciate,  without  préjudice  in  respect  to  form  or 
stvle,  how  largely  and  scrupulously  their  great  architectural  require- 
ments  "were  met  ;  how  the  thing  containing  explained  the  thing 
conta ined  ;  how  the  methods  and  means  of  construction  in  every 
case  were  exactly  such  as  the  state  of  society  at  the  time  and  place 
was  best  capable  of  supplying  ;  how,  in  the  best  periods,  luxury  and 
richness  of  décoration  never  fell  into  mère  fastidiousness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  participated  in  that  truly  Roman  grandem*  which  was  with- 
out  pompousness  or  affectation.  But  when  we  descend  to  examine 
into  the  private  life  of  the  Roman  citizen  and  see  him  in  his  home, 
we  behold  a  singular  contrast.  If  he  was  rich  enough  to  build  a 
théâtre,  a  portico,  or  public  baths,  he  adopted  the  officiai  architec- 
ture, as  it  were,  —  that  which  belonged  to  the  public  ;  but  if  lie 
built  for  himself  or  his  family,  he  never  sought  to  surprise  or  dazzle 
the  multitude  by  any  outside  show,  but  contented  himself  with  the 
indulgence  of  his  personal  tastes  within,  and  built  an  agreeable  home 
for  himself  and  his  dépendants.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  custom  of 
the  Roman  citizen  at  the  close  of  the  republic.  At  a  later  day, 
vanity  and  ostentation  modified  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  in  this 
respect  ;  but  at  this  time  antique  society  was  evidently  declining  to 
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its  fall.  The  private  houses  of  Pompeii,  from  tlie  richest  and  greatest 
to  tlie  most  humble,  ail  préservée!  an  exterior  appearance  of  uniform 
simplicity,  and  ail  iised  the  same  methods  of  construction  and  the 
same  materials.  Thèse  peculiarities  we  find  still  in  vogue  in  ail  the 
cities  of  the  East.  If  the  Roman  citizen  was  Avealthy  and  was 
enabled  to  construct  apartments  furnished  with  statues  and  paintina^s, 
he  took  care  to  keep  his  magnificence  for  his  own  use,  and  avoided 
exciting  the  envy  of  those  outside  of  his  house.  Thèse  were  the 
natural  habits  of  a  republic  ;  and  a  citizen  who  may  hâve  spent 
many  millions  of  sesterces  from  his  private  purse  to  build  an  aque- 
duct  or  a  circus  for  his  native  city,  would  inhabit  a  mansion  which, 
to  ail  external  appearances,  was  no  better  than  that  of  his  poor 
neighbor.  It  seems  likely  that  this  custom  of  concealing  from  the 
public  the  interior  riclmess  of  private  houses  contributed  to  develop 
among  the  Romans  that  love  for  theii*  villas,  where,  at  least,  they 
could  unrestrainedly  indulge  in  their  taste  for  luxury  and  comfort 
without  fear  of  the  criticisms  of  the  pul)lic  or  their  neighbors.  We 
find  indications  of  the  existence  of  this  envious  feeling  at  Rome, 
when  the  partv  of  Clodius,  havino;  successfullv  intriffued  to  banish 
Cicero  from  the  city,  sacked  and  destroyed  ail  his  private  houses 
as  soon  as  he  had  gone.  It  was  in  view  of  such  acts  of  violence 
from  the  mob,  that  the  wealthv  Romans,  establishinsr  their  house- 
holds  in  a  city  so  often  disturbed  by  factions,  carefully  concealed 
from  the  outer  world  their  interior  pomp  and  luxury.  Among  the 
Romans,  therefore,  the  requirements  of  the  private  house  difFered 
from  those  of  the  public  building,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessary  variations  in  the  arrangement  and  size  of  rooms,  etc.,  but 
in  a  respect  with  which  art  was  more  particularly  concerned.  If 
the  Roman  considered  that  he  could  never  do  too  mucli  to  emphasize 
the  exterior  grandeiu*  and  importance  of  the  public  monument,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  disguise  the  splendors  of  his  household  from 
the  passers-by.  This  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  essential  dif- 
férence between  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  and  that  of  a  modem 
city,  and  how,  in  the  former,  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  habi- 
tations exaggerated  by  contrast  the  magnificence  of  the  formns,  the 
temples,  and  the  théâtres.  Evidently  such  contrasts,  while  increasing 
the  picturesqueness  of  a  city,  had  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  sensé  of  sight  has  its  habits  like  the  other  sensés, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  effect  produced  by  public 
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édifices  of  great  exterior  magnificence,  sitnated  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
simple  lines  and  the  grave,  close  walls  of  miiform  houses,  was  of  a 
nature  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  better  appréciation  of  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  public.  In 
the  morning  the  considérable  citizens  received  their  dépendants,  who 
at  that  time  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  levée  of  their  patron,  in 
the  hall  {atriu/in)  of  his  house.  They  formed  his  suite  when  he 
walked  abroad  ;  for  among  the  patricians  of  the  republic,  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  retainers  was  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing  influence  in  public  aflairs.  Thus  he  proceeded  to  the  forum, 
or  promenaded  under  some  one  of  those  vast  porticos  which,  at 
varions  parts  of  the  city,  served  as  exchanges  and  places  of  ren- 
dezvous  ;  hère  he  gave  himself  up  to  those  public  occupations  Avhich 
were  almost  incessant  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  citizen,  Then,  after 
attending  the  baths  or  the  sports  of  the  circus  or  amphithéâtre, 
in  the  evening  he  would  retire  to  his  home.  At  this  hour  the  house 
Avas  closed  to  ail  but  his  most  intimate  friends,  for  whom  the  interior 
luxury  of  the  establishment  was  reserved.  The  apartments  of  the 
Roman  house  were  always  small,  and  opened  on  courts  and  interior 
j)orticos,  so  that  no  prying  eye  from  without  could  penetrate  the 
privacy  of  the  household.  The  architecture  was  exactly  fitted  to 
thèse  conditions.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  men, 
who,  at  Rome,  by  their  birth,  fortune,  or  position,  were  obliged  to 
participate  in  ail  the  intrigues  of  parties  striving  for  power,  often 
yearned  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  country  life.  Indeed,  the  love 
for  the  country  was  a  particular  Roman  trait  ;  it  was  gênerai  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  early  empire  it  became  almost  a  ' 
passion.  No  notable  citizen  of  Rome  could  escape,  while  in  public, 
from  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  his  dépendants,  his  partisans, 
or  his  rivais  ;  he  could  not  live  an  indiffèrent  spectator  in  the  midst 
of  the  perpétuai  movement  of  factions  ;  if  he  would  enjoy  repose,  he 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  house.  Men  like  Cicero,  for 
example,  whose  minds  and  lives  were  occupied  by  those  two  conflict- 
ing  passions,  love  of  study  and  love  of  power,  from  time  to  time  felt 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  mental  repose  by  flying  from  the  turmoil 
and  bustle  of  Rome  to  the  grateful  tranquillity  and  independence  of 
their  villas  ;  hère  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  true  character  of  the  do- 
mestic  architecture  of  the  Romans  must  be  sought. 

I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  the  idea  of  symmetry,  ever  since 
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tlie  sixteentli  century,  lias  become  so  closelv  associatecl  with  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  classic  period,  for  I  hâve  been  able  to 
fiiid  no  trace  of  it  either  in  the  hoiises  themsehes  or  in  the  ancient 
Avritings  which  refer  to  them.  At  Pompeii  there  is  not  a  single 
mansion  whose  plan  or  élévations  hâve  been  snbmitted  to  its  rnles. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  hâve  much  to  say,  in  their  letters,  about  the  aspect 
and  particular  disposition  of  every  apartment  of  their  country-seats  ; 
but  of  symmetry  not  a  word.  In  fact,  thèse  houses  were  an  accumu- 
lation of  rooms,  porticos,  chambers,  galleries,  etc.,  "whose  relative  po- 
sitions and  character  were  regulated  by  considérations  of  light,  wind, 
sun,  shade,  and  prospect,  ail  of  which  exclude  symmetry.  The  de- 
tailed  description  by  Pliny  of  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  his  letter  to 
his  friend  Galkis,  is,  in  this  respect,  extremely  curions.  This  letter 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  practical  spirit  of  the  Roman  : 
of  décoration,  mosaics,  marbles,  or  paintings  he  had  not  a  word  to 
say  ;  but  he  everywhere  insisted  on  the  prospect,  the  aspect  of  the 
différent  apartments  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  their 
peculiar  arrangement,  the  coolness  of  some,  the  soft  température  of 
others,  the  varions  views  which  he  enjoyed  seaward  and  landward, 
the  sweet  tranquillity  of  the  rooms  set  aside  for  study  and  médita- 
tion, the  accommodation  and  neatness  of  his  servants,  his  waters  and 
his  gardens.  He  spoke  neither  of  orders,  wainscots,  nor  cornices. 
Xo  line  of  this  charming  letter  betrays  the  slightest  spnrk  of  vanity. 
He  loved  his  country-seat,  he  had  arranged  it  according  to  his  taste 
and  was  pleased  with  it  ;  it  must  hâve  been,  in  respect  to  élégance 
and  refinement,  ail  that  might  be  expected  froni  and  befitting  a 
Roman  gentleman  and  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world  ;  yet  when 
at  home  or  in  his  communications  with  his  friend  he  sliowed  no  trace 
of  foolish  pride.  If  it  is  proper  for  us  to  borroAv  anything  from  the 
Romans,  should  it  not  be  this  wholesome  spirit,  this  true  élégance, 
this  judicious  love  of  moral  and  physical  well-being,  rather  than  those 
conventional  formulas  of  style  made  fashionable  in  the  puffed-up  and 
pompons  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  since  then  accepted  as  the  regen- 
erated  traditions  of  antiquity?  Those  who  really  love  and  admire 
antiquity,  who  seize  with  avidity  the  least  expressions  of  polite 
Roman  society,  who  appreciate  its  refinement  and  its  strong  com- 
mon-sense,  must  indignantly  repel  thèse  false  interprétations  of  its 
arts.  For  my  oAvn  part,  I  confess  that  I  do  ;  the  adulterated  an- 
tiquity in  which  we  are  steeped  offends  me,  as  would  a  head  of 
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caricature  bv  Coustou  or  Coysevox  on  tlie  torso  of  the  ^'enus  of  Milo. 
Is  it  not  indeed  a  dangerous  error  to  attribute  to  ancient  art  sucli 
ridiculous  and  absolute  laws  as  those  of  symnietry  and  of  the  indis- 
criminate  application  of  iixed  academical  orders,  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  modem  ignorance  and  niediocrity,  whereas,  in  the  works 
of  antiquity,  there  is  one  dominating  principle,  the  fmnk  and  hon- 
est  acknowledgment  of  practical  requirements  in  each  case,  varied 
in  the  expression  by  the  wise  hberty  of  common-sense  and  good  taste, 
or,  in  short,  the  habit  of  reasoning  apphed  to  the  sentiment  of  art  ? 

I  beheve  that  Horace  would  hâve  made  a  wry  face  at  the  château 
of  A  ersailles,  if  told  that  thèse  immense  symmetrical  barracks,  (and 
why  symmetrical  ?)  pierced  with  ranges  of  windows  and  decorated 
with  columns  and  pilasters,  were  the  villa  of  a  sovereign.  We  ad- 
mù'e  and  study  the  antique  ;  you  may  admire,  and  study,  if  you 
wish,  the  architecture  of  the  great  Louis  ;  but  do  not  confomid  works 
which  are  not  only  dissiniilar  but  diametrically  opposed  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  expression  ;  above  ail,  do  not  prétend  that  the  works  of 
that  reign  were  inspired  by  those  of  antiquity.  You  might  as  well 
undertake  to  prove  that  Puget  sought  his  types  in  ^Egina.  It  was 
no  crime  in  the  architects  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  they  believed  and 
honestly  said  that  they  followed  in  the  traces  of  the  ancients,  for  we 
owe  respect  even  to  the  illusions  of  the  past  ;  but  we  hâve  no  right 
to  go  on  repeating  such  an  absm-dity,  by  hereditary  transmission,  in 
our  words  and  works. 

The  consul  Pliny  had  not  only  his  villa  at  Ostium  on  the  sea- 
shore,  but  a  very  beautiful  country-seat  in  Tuscany,  surrounded  by 
delicious  gardens  ;  he  described  it  to  his  friend  Apollinarius.  Each 
of  thèse  two  establishments  had  its  peculiarities,  ditfering  from  the 
other  by  reason  of  the  différent  climate,  site,  aspect,  views,  waters, 
and  habits  of  the  country.  Yet,  whether  on  the  shore  of  Ostium  or 
on  the  slope  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  it  was  still  a  Roman  house, 
with  its  numerous  offices  and  dependencies,  its  porches,  its  eastern 
rooms,  its  baths,  studies,  guest-chambers,  playground,  gnnnasium, 
saloons,  summer  and  winter  apartments,  and  lodgings  for  dépendants 
and  slaves.  AU  thèse  différent  rooms  were  placed,  not  with  a  view 
of  carrying  out  an  académie  plan,  but  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
owner  and  to  accommodate  his  daily  habits. 

We  hâve  seen  the  Roman,  in  his  public  monuments,  submitting 
to  the  laws  of  svmmetrv  :  hère  he  maintained  his  di2;nitv,  he  was 
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a  magistrate,  lie  biiilt  for  the  public,  and,  in  doing  so,  recognized 
tliat  symmetry  was  a  powerful  agent  to  display  liis  grandeui-  to  the 
multitude  ;  but,  at  home,  lie  laid  aside  his  officiai  character,  he 
built  to  please  himself.  In  thèse  apartments  he  comted  the  sun,  in 
those  he  studiously  avoided  it  ;  he  availed  himself  of  every  advantage 
of  his  site  ;  he  recpiired  comfort,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  vanity  like  tliat  of  the  modem  lord  of  the  manor,  whose 
lirst  wish  is  that  his  mansion  sliall  represent  a  correct  architectm-al 
composition,  even  if  to  attain  this  end  lie  must  sacrifice  his  domes- 
tic  ease.  The  Roman  in  his  country-seat,  with  a  rare  sagacity  and  a 
délicate  taste,  yielded  everything  to  the  accommodation  of  his  mate- 
rial  and  intellectual  needs  ;  he  required  provision  for  the  bodily  health 
and  comfort  of  himself  and  family;  and  he  needed  a  library,  quiet 
apartments  for  study,  such  as  would  give  him  facilities  for  that  récu- 
pération essential  to  every  mind  which  would  be  kept  whole  and 
Sound  ;  he  must  hâve  his  gymnasium  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the 
body.  Interior  luxiu-y  and  splendor  had  their  place  in  his  house, 
but  he  never  sacrificed  to  thèse  the  arrangements  necessary  to  his 
comfort.  In  short,  he  knew  how  to  be  a  private  citizen  as  he  knew 
how  to  be  a  public  man  ;  rarely  sufFering  himself  to  be  led  astray 
eitlier  by  an  unreasonable  love  of  luxmy,  or  by  an  undue  exercise  of 
power. 

I  ask,  then,  nothing  better  than  that  we  shall  be  Romans, — not 
Romans  witli  periwigs  and  high-heeled  shoes  in  the  style  of  Louis 
XIY.  ;  but  Romans,  in  our  knowledge  of  the  true  requirements  of 
life,  in  our  plain  and  straightforward  good  sensé,  in  om-  practical 
philosophy,  in  our  way  of  loving  the  arts  like  sensible  men  rather 
than  like  amateurs  or  dilettanti,  in  avoiding  such  follies  as  ranging 
columns  in  file  without  knowing  wliy,  and  lodging  ourselves  in 
palaces  magnificent  for  those  without,  but  uncomfortable,  sombre, 
ridiculous,  and  full  of  hidden  miseries  for  those  within.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  château  and  the  manor-house  of  the  ^liddle  Ages 
resemble  the  villa  and  the  Roman  house  much  more  closely  than  do 
the  mansions  of  the  last  two  centm-ies,  for  the  men  wlio  built  those 
châteaux  and  manor-houses  first  required  to  be  lodged  agreeably, 
wholesomely,  and  strongly,  and  troubled  themselves  little  whether 
one  wing  of  their  house  was  shorter  or  longer  than  the  other,  or 
whether  the  flanking  range  of  offices  on  one  side  was  higlier  or 
lower  than  that  on  the  other. 
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Let  us  eiideavor  to  Ibrm  an  idea  of  that  résidence  so  dear  to  Pliiiy 
the  consul,  liis  Lam-entine  villa.  It  AA'as  but  seventeen  miles  froni 
Rome,  on  tlie  sea-sliore,  near  the  little  town  of  Latium,  "  It  is  large 
enough,"  said  the  consul  to  his  friend  Gallus,  "  to  afford  ail  désirable 
accommodation,  -without  being  extensive.  First,  there  is  a  vestibule 
{atrium),  simple  but  not  mean  ;  tlience  you  proceed  to  a  small  but 
pleasant  court,  shaped  like  the  letter  D,  surrounded  by  a  portico  or 
gallery,  wliich,  as  it  is  covered  with  a  transparent  roof  and  above  that 
is  protected  by  the  projection  of  the  main  roofs,  affords  a  commo- 
dious  retreat  in  bad  weather.  From  this  second  coiu-t  you  enter  a 
third,  from  which  opens  the  banqueting-room,  which  extends  ont 
over  the  sea  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  African  wind  (the 
Southwest)  blows,  the  base  of  its  walls  is  gently  lapped  by  the  waves. 
This  room  is  pierced  on  ail  sides  with  doors,  and  with  windows  as 
large  as  doors,  so  that  on  the  three  outer  sides  you  hâve  as  many 
views  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  inner  side  you  command  a  vista  of  the 
principal  court  with  its  portico,  the  little  round  com-t,  then  the  vesti- 
bule, and  beyond,  in  the  distance,  the  woods  and  mountains.  On 
the  left  of  this  room  is  a  large  retired  apartment,  and  beyond  this  an- 
other  smaller  one  so  disposed  as  to  receive  light  from  the  east  on  one 
side  and  from  the  west  on  the  other.  The  latter  side  commands  a 
quiet  view  of  the  sea,  which  at  this  point  is  farther  off  than  it  is  as 
secn  from  the  banqueting-room.  Outside,  between  the  banqueting- 
room  and  the  apartments  I  hâve  just  described,  the  building  forms  a 
re-entering  angle,  which,  as  it  retains  and  increases  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  is  very  agreeable  in  winter,  and  serves  as  a  gymnasium  for  my 
psople  in  that  season.  This  place  is  protected  from  ail  winds  except 
those  which  accompany  mists  and  stormy  weather.  To  the  apart- 
ment of  which  I  hâve  just  spoken  is  added  another,  which  projects  in 
the  form  of  the  sesjment  of  a  circle  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sun 
sliines  through  its  windows  ail  day  long.  In  this  room,  in  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  walls,  are  cases  forming  a  sort  of  library,  filled  with  choice 
books,  —  an  unfailing  som'ce  of  récréation  and  instruction.  A  bed- 
chamber  is  separated  from  this  apartment  by  a  passage  wainscoted 
with  wood  and  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  the  heat  from  one 
room  to  the  other.  Ail  the  rest  of  the  rooms  on  this  side  are  re- 
served  for  the  use  of  my  freedmen  and  slaves,  but  they  are  neat 
enough  for  guests." 

Pliny  then  goes  on  to  describe  in  détail  the  range  of  apartments 
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on  the  other  side  of  his  villa,  including  a  small  diiiing-room,  and  be- 
vond,  baths,  with  the  usiial  arrangements  of  a  frigidarium,  a  fnrnace, 
a  room  reserved  for  perfumes,  a  warm  chamber,  and  a  bot  batli,  the 
latter  having  a  view  towards  the  sea.  Then  lie  speaks  of  a  tennis 
conrt  {-yj/ieristeriiun)  not  far  ofï"  from  the  baths,  having  an  exposure 
towai'ds  the  sun  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Romans  engaged  in  their 
ganies  and  exercises,  and  of  two  pavilions  or  casinos,  close  by  tins 
court,  of  two  stories  each,  with  flat  roofs,  commanding  a  fine  extent 
of  the  sea  with  the  villas  along  its  sliores,  and  also  of  his  own  gar- 
den,  planted  with  box,  rosemar}^  fig-trees,  mulberries,  and  crossed  by 
arbors  of  vine.  On  this  garden,  according  to  his  description,  opened 
another  dining-room,  with  adjoining  apartments,  and  a  long  gallery 
{cr7/]jto]]orticus),  pierced  with  windows  on  two  sides,  towards  the  sea 
and  the  gardens.  Then  a  playground  {œijstiuii)  "  perfumed  with 
violets  "  appeared  to  hâve  been  arranged  against  this  saloon  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from  the  cold  winds.  In  a  very  retired 
position  at  the  end  of  this  saloon  or  gallery  was  l)nilt  another  range 
of  apartments,  the  favorite  abode  of  Pliny  ;  he  describes  minutely 
ail  thèse  rooms,  and  dwells  at  length  on  their  advantages  of  aspect 
and  view  ;  they  inckided  sleeping-chanibers,  a  room  warmed  by  a 
stove,  and  a  stndy,  ail  in  wholesome  shade  or  warm  sunshine  as  cir- 
cmnstances  required.  ^ 

In  fact,  Pliny  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  trouble  himself  about 
symmetry  in  ail  this,  and  to  inconvenience  himself  in  order  to 
exhibit  regular  façades  to  the  passers-by.  Ail  the  buildings  of 
the  villa  were  placed  where  they  belonged,  they  were  built  of 
convenient  size  and  arranged  some  at  the  end  of  others,  some  pro- 
jecting,  others  in  retreat,  some  small  and  low,  others  large  and 
high  ;  some  were  vaulted,  some  wainscoted,  some  were  pierced 
with  many  windows,  and  others  had  noue  at  ail  ;  but  in  ail  cases 
the  considérations  of  aspect  and  view  subordinated  the  plan,  as 
the  interior  necessities  and  conveniences  controUed  the  élévations, 
Such  villas  were  but  a  collection  of  a  quantity  of  buildings  joined 
together  by  partition  walls,  having  each  its  own  roof,  its  Avindows 
large  or  small  as  needed,  with  such  exterior  and  interior  décoration 
as  was  proper  in  each  case.  In  ail  this,  as  we  hâve  said,  there  was  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  regular  plans  of  public  establishments,  for  the 
Romans  had  too  much  good  sensé  to  give  to  domestic  architecture 
the  character  of  public  architectui-e.  They  aimed  to  hâve  in  their 
11 
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countrj-seats,  on  a  recluced  scale,  ail  tlie  accommodations  that  could 
be  obtained  in  a  to^yn  of  tlie  time  of  the  republic.  Their  seats  thus 
resembled  well-ordered  villages.  If  tlie  classic  writers  did  not  de- 
monstrate  the  trutli  of  our  opinion  in  tliis  respect,  it  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  antique  paintings  of  landscape  which  still  exist  in  con- 
sidérable numbers.  In  thèse  may  be  seen  picturesque  groups  of 
irregular  buildings,  united  by  porticos  or  open  galleries,  eacli  build- 
ing Avith  its  distinct  roof,  and  each  either  boldly  detached  and  facing 
ail  sides  as  if  to  enjoy  the  sun  and  the  view,  or  nesthng  under  the 
shade  of  trees  and  hills.  Our  old  abbeys,  oiu*  mediseval  châteaux 
and  manor-houses,  exactly  conform  to  thèse  conditions,  as  we  shall 
presently  take  occasion  to  explain  ;  and  they  therefore,  as  I  hâve 
said,  seem  to  harmonize  with  classic  traditions  much  more  nearly 
than  do  our  great  regular  structures  of  the  last  few  centuries,  unless, 
indeed,  architecture  is  really  but  the  application  of  an  order  or  the 
use  of  certain  mouldings,  instead  of  the  studied  and  economical  dis- 
tribution of  a  plan,  the  true  expression  of  the  requirements,  usages, 
and  manner^  of  a  civilized  people. 

In  building  his  country-house,  the  Roman,  with  sound,  practi- 
cal  common-sense,  undertook  to  surround  himself  with  everything 
necessary  for  his  bodily  and  mental  comfort;  and,  to  attain  this 
end,  he  was  content  to  make  use  of  the  resources  conveniently  at 
his  disposai.  If,  at  Rome,  the  houses  were  five  stories  high,  in  the 
country,  where  land  was  less  valuable,  they  were  spread  over  the 
ground,  and  rarely  occupied  more  than  one  floor.  Indeed,  why 
should  people  roost  over  each  other,  when  there  is  ample  space  on 
ail  sides  ?  Do  we  retire  to  the  country  to  mount  stairs  ail  day  long, 
or  to  hâve  conveniences  for  promenading  and  enjoying  repose  and 
silence  along  an  extended  surface  of  land  ?  What  charm  is  there  in 
a  country-house  if  one  must  be  shut  up  in  a  great  stone  box,  in 
which,  as  in  the  city,  we  cannot  get*  away  from  the  noise  of  people 
ascending  and  descending  at  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  clatter  of 
opening  and  shutting  doors,  the  steps  of  guests  in  their  apartments, 
the  orders  of  the  housekeeper,  the  cries  of  children,  and  ail  that 
incessant  household  movement  which  distracts  the  mind  and  robs 
us  of  the  much-desired  repose  ?  I  repeat,  if  we  w^ould  hâve  a  true 
Renaissance,  if  we  must  resemble  the  Romans,  let  us,  before  borrow- 
ing  from  them  a  few  scraps  of  architectural  décoration,  to  which  they 
attached  but  a  very  slight  importance,  imitate  them  in  their  wise 
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application  of  art  to  tlie  requireiiients  and  cnstoms  of  life.  Let  us 
cease  to  euibarrass  ourselves  witli  those  artificial  restraints  wliicli  we 
call  architectui'e  ;  let  art  adorn  and  not  govern  our  lioiiseholds. 

The  common-seuse  of  the  Roman  appeared  not  less  in  his  wav 
of  constructing  his  houses  and  villas  than  in  the  way  in  which  he 
decorated  and  fm-nished  them.  Paibble,  concrète,  and  brick  were 
the  usual  building  materials  ;  and,  if  he  had  the  means  of  induls^inor 
in  such  luxuiies,  a  few  marble  columns  for  the  porticos,  wainscotings 
of  the  same  material  for  those  parts  of  the  interior  walls  exposed  to 
dampness,  plaster  and  stucco  well  made  and  painted  evervwhere, 
witli  lintels  and  ceilings  of  wood.  If  the  Romans  built  their  public 
édifices  to  last  for  centmies,  they  constructed  their  dwellings  with  a 
view  to  the  probability  that  domestic  changes  would  require  them  to 
be  renewed  perhaps  everv  fifty  years.  Most  of  the  dwellings  which 
liave  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii  are  very  lightly  built  ;  the  remains 
of  ancient  villas,  so  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  prove 
that  they  were  constructed  in  the  simplest  and  raost  economical  nian- 
ner.  Their  whole  décoration  consisted  in  fresco-paintings,  pavements, 
and  "wainscotings  of  marble,  and  a  Cjuantity  of  objects  independent  of 
construction,  such  as  vases,  statues,  marble  fountains,  and  furniture  in 
bronze  or  precious  woods  incrusted  witli  ivory  and  metals.  The 
Roman  evidently  found  no  pleasure  in  piling  up  enormous  masses 
of  stone  for  his  habitation  ;  lie  preferred  to  employ  his  resoui-ces  in 
so  arranging  the  varions  apartments  of  his  villa  as  to  obtain  the 
best  view  or  the  best  position  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass 
for  each,  and  to  furnish  tliem  with  beautiful  marbles,  and  with 
élégant  or  curions  works,  such  as  mosaics,  paintings,  Greek  statues, 
and  rare  manuscripts.  He  understond  how  to  obtain  in  his  house 
coolness  in  summer  and  warmtli  in  winter  :  he  liad  water  ever\*- 
where,  and  accommodations  for  ail  the  functions  and  duties  of  life  ; 
he  wished  his  family,  that  is  to  say,  his  relatives,  his  freedmen,  and 
slaves,  to  be  as  comfortable  as  himself,  and  that  order  should  reign 
everywhere  in  his  household,  not  by  a  constraint  which  would  be 
insupportable  both  to  him  who  imposed  and  to  those  who  submitted 
to  it,  but  by  a  wise  provision  for  everv  necessity  and  every  domestic 
requirement.  His  slaves  were  certainly  better  lodged  and  treated 
than  are  oiu-  servants  ;  they  had  their  separate  building,  their  baths, 
and  their  rooms  for  exercise  or  amusement  :  without  regard  to  their 
social  State,  thèse  slaves  were  in  reality  more  free,  more  happy,  and 
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more  coinfortablj  and  wholesomely  provided  for  than  are  the  domes- 
tics  of  any  wealtliy  householder  of  the  présent  day,  thougli  indeed  it 
is  true  that  the  former  had  an  intrinsic  vakie,  and  that  their  master 
was  mterested  in  preserving  them  in  health  and  strength. 

We  can  now  miderstand  how  men,  habituated  to  this  large,  tran- 
qail,  and  regular  country  Hfe,  would  désire  to  avoid  the  restraints  of 
a  résidence  in  the  city  as  far  as  possible.  Indeed,  no  Roman  citizen, 
who  could  afford  to  build  a  villa,  wonld  live  in  Rome,  unless  com- 
pelled  by  circumstances  ;  and  even  then  he  aimed  to  supply  his 
palace  within  the  walls  with  ail  the  comforts  of  the  villa,  with  every 
office,  dependency,  and  convenience,  which  could  minister  to  the 
liixury  and  indulgent  ease  of  Roman  life. 

When  we  examine  a  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  on  which  appear  the 
remains  of  the  great  public  structm-es  of  that  city,  it  is  natm-al  to  in- 
quire  where  were  the  private  dwellings  of  its  citizens,  where  did  that 
great  population  live,  who  were  wont  to  throng  the  Campus  Martius, 
the  cireuses,  and  the  amphithéâtres.  The  public  édifices,  the  impé- 
rial palaces,  the  porticos,  the  market-places,  occupied  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  space  included  within  the  walls.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  populace  of  Rome  was  sparse  compared  with  that  of 
our  great  modem  cities,  and  was  huddled  together  in  many-storied 
houses,  though  the  people  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the 
])ublic  places  so  magnificently  provided  for  their  amusement  and  ac- 
commodation. Rome,  as  the  centre  of  the  government  of  the  then 
known  world,  necessarily  included  a  prodigious  quantity  of  public 
structures  built  on  a  colossal  scale.  In  the  absence  of  requisite  space, 
under  the  emperors,  immense  édifices  were  destroyed  to  give  place  to 
new  constructions  ;  palaces  and  great  establishments  were  constantly 
removed  to  build  monuments  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 
Never  did  a  people  demolish  so  extensively  to  rebuild.  Under  the 
Antonines,  entire  quarters  were  suppressed  for  the  accommodation  of 
immense  works  of  public  utility  ;  and,  moreover,  even  up  to  the  end 
of  the  empire,  there  still  existed,  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  a  great 
number  of  public  and  private  gardens.  Nothing  in  modem  Europe 
can  afford  any  idea  of  such  a  city.  In  the  suburbs,  within  a  circle 
of  six  or  eight  miles  around  its  walls,  arose  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
large  and  small  villas,  and,  along  the  roads,  many  more  vast  public 
establishments,  temples,  tombs,  inns,  porticos  for  travellers  ;  while 
through  the  midst  of  this  mingled  sea  of  dwellings,  monuments,  and 
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gardeiis  stretched  tlie  long  aqueducts  froiii  the  iiiouiitaiiis,  pijuring 
great  lakes  iiito  the  bosom  of  tlie  metropolis.  The  reiiiains  of  thèse 
extra-mm-al  constructions  are  now  buried  uuder  a  barren  soil,  which 
cannot  be  tiu'ned  over  at  any  point  withoiit  discovering,  hère  a  de- 
moUshed  wall  and  there  the  fragments  of  marble  cohimns,  and  every- 
where  mosaics,  pavements,  basins,  cellars,  and,  in  short,  ail  the 
ruined  marks  of  a  great  city  outside  the  limits  of  Rome. 

At  the  close  of  the  empire,  Rome  had  not  enough  inhabitants  to 
animate  and  people  its  pubhc  and  private  buildings.  ludeed,  strict- 
Iv  speaking,  there  was  no  longer  a  Roman  people.  So  great,  how- 
ever,  had  been  their  expausive  power,  tliat  many  wealthy  citizens  of 
Rome  lived  in  theii*  villas  in  Gaul,  Africa,  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Asia, 
■\vliile  at  the  gâtes  of  the  capital  a  few  slaves  and  ruined  husbandmen 
pillaged  the  abandoned  comitry-seats.  Meauwhile,  at  distant  points 
of  the  failing  empire,  the  transplanted  Romans  were  spreading  among 
the  nations  their  habits  and  customs  and  fashions  of  building,  so  that 
everywhere  even  to  this  day,  and  more  especially  in  the  East,  the  Ro- 
man traditions  may  still  be  traced  with  scarcely  a  modification.  But 
if  the  houses  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians  recall  the  villas  and  man- 
sions  of  Rome,  in  modem  Rome  itself  and  tlirougliout  Italy  thèse 
traditions  hâve  long  since  faded  aAvay,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  the 
ancient  palace  in  the  palazzo  Earnese,  or  for  the  villa  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius  in  the  villa  Pamphili  or  the  villa  Albano. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  and  even  before  Constantine.  the 
art  of  architecture  had  beconie  debased.  At  Rome  there  were  no 
more  artists,  if  even  there  were  laborers  to  build.  The  new  monu- 
ments were  decorated  with  fragments  stolen  from  the  more  ancient  ; 
the  arch  of  Constantine  was  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  adorned 
with  statues  taken  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  The  art  of  scul})ture 
had  fallen  into  oblivion.  and  the  emperors.  in  the  midst  of  ail  their 
power,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pillaging  the  monuments  of 
their  predecessors  ;  they  began  the  work  which  the  liarbarians  fin- 
islied,  and  destroyed  the  raost  admirable  works  of  art  to  constiiict 
buildings  in  the  worst  taste,  and  covered  with  enrichments  badly 
designed  and  miserably  executed.  Thus  is  stripped  for  our  inspec- 
tion the  feeble  side  of  Roman  architectm-e.  The  Romans  had,  as 
we  hâve  already  explained,  so  carefully  separated  the  building  from 
the  art,  had  used  the  latter  so  essentially  as  a  mère  covering  or  en- 
velope  for  the  former,  that  art,  treated  thus  as  an  extraneous  thing. 
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before  long  lost  the  conscioiisiiess  of  its  inhérent  value  ;  the  artists 
themselves  soon  disappeared,  and  even  tlie  craft  of  the  stone-cutter 
was  forgotten  :  so  true  it  is  that  neither  power  nor  wealtli  siiffices  to 
create  artists. 

Thns  the  West,  froni  the  time  of  Constantine,  Avas  subjected  to  a 
long  succession  of  dévastations  finally  consummated  by  the  barbarians. 
During  this  sad  period,  art  took  refuge  in  the  East  at  Byzantium  ; 
there  it  was  revived  among  Greek  traditions,  it  borrowed  from  Asi- 
atic  civilizations  and  was  transformed.  AVe  shall  soon  see  how  Ro- 
man art,  thus  transplanted  and  modified,  for  a  long  time  illuminated 
Western  Em-ope  ;  how  it  reacted  in  Asia  and  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Meditcrranean  ;  how,  following  the  path  of  commerce,  it  re- 
turned  transfiojured  to  the  land  it  had  left  ;  how  it  minç-led  with 
its  own  ancient  traditions  in  Gaul  and  Italy  ;  and  how,  in  fine,  it 
adapted  itself  to  the  genius  of  barbarie  nations. 

This  study  will  not  only  hâve  an  archaeological  interest,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  will  materially  assist  in  the  delivery  of  modem  arts  yet 
unborn.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  propose  to  présent  it.  If 
we  can  forget  our  old  préjudices,  if  we  can  make  om'selves  familiar 
with  the  true  cléments  which  constituted  the  architecture  of  an- 
tiquity,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  om*  ancestors  adapted  thèse 
éléments  to  the  genius  of  om*  nation,  we  shall  hâve  traced  the  path 
which  every  independent  mind  can  follow  in  the  future  to  a  trium- 
phant  issue. 

It  cannot  be  that  Christianity  supplanted  the  habits  and  customs 
of  antiquity  in  a  day  ;  no  physical  or  social  révolution  can  be  made 
in  this  world  without  transitions,  and  the  more  the  new  principles 
differ  from  the  old,  the  longer  and  more  laborious  must  be  the  tran- 
sition. It  is  true  that  a  few  choice  spirits  passed  from  Paganism 
to  Christianitv  with  a  bound  ;  but  the  multitude,  thouç-h  thev  had 
become  Christian  in  name,  Avorship,  and  profession,  long  remained 
Pagan  in  manners  and  habits.  Thus  slavery  existed  in  Europe  long 
after  Em-ope  had  recognized  the  Christian  law.  The  natural  antago- 
nism  between  the  old  traditions  and  this  new  law  was  the  cause  of 
protracted  struggles.  Hardly  had  Christianity  become  the  religion 
of  state  in  the  empire,  when  on  ail  sides  arose  innumerable  schisms 
and  hérésies,  which  in  reality  were  but  the  protestations  of  heathen 
})hilosophy  and  habits  agaiust  the  new  religion. 

The  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the  arts, 
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and  thèse,  Leing,  at  the  period  we  are  about  to  contemplate,  inti- 
matelv  allied  with  religion,  were  for  a  long  time  uncertain  in  the 
progress  thev  were  destined  to  make.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  arts, 
the  difficulty  of  transition  was  even  greater  tlian  that  suggested  by 
the  analogy  ;  for  while  a  dograa  may,  by  impérial  decree,  be  consti- 
tuted  a  national  creed,  it  is  otherwise  with  an  art,  like  architecture, 
which  must  be  expressed  through  the  free  agency  of  a  multitude  of 
artists,  artisans,  and  workmen,  ail  with  their  préjudices  and  tradi- 
tions. Christianity,  in  its  beginning,  could  not  but  avail  itself  of 
Pagan  arts,  and  it  was  very  slowly  that  thèse  arts  received  the  modi- 
tications  and  new  expressions,  which,  as  they  arose,  were  ever  hotly 
contested,  AVe  must  then  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  history  of  the 
architectiu'e  of  this  period  of  transition  between  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages  much  bhnd  groping  and  many  schisms.  Faithful  to 
the  programme  I  hâve  laid  down,  I  shall  in  this  manner  endeavor  to 
attract  niy  readers  towards  those  invariable  principles  which  are  ca- 
pable, at  this  day,  of  leading  to  practical  results,  to  the  knowledge, 
in  short,  of  the  true  architectm'al  expression  of  our  own  genius  and 
OLU"  own  times. 


Ù^'^ 


SIXTH    DISCOURSE. 


ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE.  —  OS  STYLE  AXD  COMPOSITION.  -  ON  THE 
OKIGINS  OF  BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE. —  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  WEST  SINCE 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

^'^(^^jf.p  HE  question  which  now  naturally  présents  itself  is 
hf^f'f-'^3'  /  concernino;  Christian  art  :  whetlier  tliere  is  sucli 
i^^^^'i  a  tliing,  properly  speaking  ;  whether  Cliristianity 
-^^y^  has  on  tlie  Avhole  been  favorable  to  the  develop- 
\^^^y'^''X  ment  of  art;  and  whetber,  witbout  its  assistance, 
-;^«-u«  Pagan  art,  wbose  decHne  and  fall  we  bave  just 
been  contemplating,  could  bave  been  modified  or  revived.  To  ré- 
solve tbis  question,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  tbe  bistory  of  ancient  and 
modem  civilization. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  civilizations  of  antiquity  extends,  it 
is  admitted  tbat  tbey  ail  progressed  more  or  less  rapidly  to  a  com- 
plète development  and  tben  fatally  declined  ;  Avbile  tbose  of  Cbristian- 
ity  wavered  for  a  long  tinie,  bad  tbeir  epocbs  of  brilliant  success  and 
of  profound  dépression,  but  never  fell  so  low  tbat  tbeir  inberent  vigor 
failed  to  revive  tbem  for  a  new  career  ;  tbey  seemed  constantly  to  re- 
fresb  tbemselves  at  an  inexbaustible  source  of  active  principles  ;  tbey 
slunibered  at  tinies,  but  never  died.  Tbus,  tbe  Christian  West, 
tbougb  founded  upon  tbe  ruins  of  antiquity,  tbougb,  diu-ing  eigbteen 
centuries,  it  bas  been  batbed  in  seas  of  blood  and  been  exposée!  to 
tbe  most  monstrous  excesses  witb  ail  tbe  attendant  evils  of  igno- 
rance, error,  fanaticism,  préjudice,  clisorder,  révolutions,  wars,  tyr- 
anny,  or  anarcby,  —  tbe  West,  far  from  being  exbausted,  seems  to  live 
a  new  life.  Tbe  terrible  ordeals  tliroiigb  wbicb  it  bas  passed  bave 
not  weakened  eitber  its  force,  its  intelligence,  or  its  material  prépon- 
dérance in  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  world.     INlust  we  admit  tbat  art  alone 
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lias  not  been  strengthened  and  iiispired  hy  tliis  vital  force  of  the 
modem  societies  of  Western  Europe,  tliat  it  lias  not  participated  in 
tlieir  movements,  that  it  is  a  faculty  apart,  and  tliat  it  lias  died  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  civilization  still  progressing  and  ever  renewed  after  every 
trial?     Let  us  examine  into  tins  last  question. 

Art  is  eitlier  independent  of  the  modem  civilization  of  tlie  West, 
or  it  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  that  civilization  ;  if  it  is  indepen- 
dent, modem  society  lias  nothing  to  do  with  it,  we  can  dispense  with 
it  or  it  can  dispense  witli  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difïi- 
cult  to  prove  that  art  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  of  this 
civihzation.  Though  many  are  ignorant  of  tins  fact,  or  seem  to  be  so, 
it  is  none  the  less  true.  To  confine  ourselves  for  the  présent  to  France, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  influence  of  this  nation  in  the  world  is 
not  due  to  its  agriculture,  which  siinply  supports  the  people  ;  nor  to  its 
industry,  Avhich,  in  a  material  point  of  view,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land  ;  nor  to  its  finances,  for  it  does  not  control  the  markets  of  the 
world  ;  nor  yet  to  its  arms,  for  the  force  of  arms,  in  itself,  ^vhen  not 
applied  to  support  or  propagate  great  ideas,  only  excites  défiance,  or, 
at  best,  earns  for  the  nation,  which  is  ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for 
the  sake  of  principles,  a  warlike  réputation.  Her  true  arms,  lier  real 
strength,  is  in  lier  ideas,  and  in  the  varions  expressions  of  her  ideas, 
which,  in  fact,  are  so  many  forins  of  art.  The  Avorld  reads  Erench 
books  and  wears  Erench  dresses  ;  indeed,  the  characteristic  national 
influence  of  the  country  over  the  afFairs  of  the  w^orld  arises  from  the 
universal  application  of  art  to  everything  she  does.  Art.  therefore, 
must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  éléments  of  Erench  civilization  ; 
and  if  this  civilization  is  on  the  broad  road,  not  of  décline,  but  of 
progress,  her  arts  sliould  natm-ally  be  in  a  flom-ishing  condition  ;  if 
they  are  not,  the  misfortune  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  artists. 
Xow,  as  regards  architecture,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  far  behind 
the  times.  In  this  respect  we  are  just  at  the  point  wliere  the  West 
was  in  the  time  of  Galileo  in  regard  to  science.  Those  who  consider 
themselves  the  guardians  of  ther  eiernal  principles  of  heaufy  would 
gladly  shut  up,  if  they  could,  as  a  dangerous  madman,  aiiy  one  who 
should  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  such  principles  are  independent 
of  any  particular  form  of  expression,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why, 
because  the  principles  are  invariable,  thèse  forms  should  remain  eter- 
nally  unchanged  and  confined  to  certain  traditional  rules,  governing 
ail  détail  and  proportion.     Hère  for  four  hundred  years  we  hâve  been 
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disputing  aboiit  the  relative  value  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  and 
diiring  ail  tliat  time  our  discussions  hâve  turned,  not  upon  essential 
principles,  but  upon  quibbles  and  equivocations,  upon  détails  and 
précédents,  upon  the  authority  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  form. 
The  resuit  is,  that  we  architects,  absorbed  in  an  art  half  science 
and  half  sentiment,  bave  succeeded  in  developing  for  the  public 
only  certain  mysterious  hieroglyphics  which  they  cannot  possibly 
understand,  and  so  they  let  us  wrangle  among  om-selves  in  the 
empty  vanity  of  our  exclusiveness.  Shall  we  never  hâve  our  ^lo- 
lière  to  treat  us  as  lie  did  the  physicians  of  his  time  ?  We  too  hâve 
our  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  must  we  harp  on  them  forever  ? 

I  am  ready  to  agrée  witli  any  one  that  piu'e  invention  is  not 
necessary  to  architecture  ;  that  the  duty  of  architects  is  not  to 
create,  but  to  analyze,  combine,  and  appropriate  the  traditionary 
forms  at  their  disposai  ;  that  the  art  is  so  imperious  concerning  the 
means  of  exécution,  that  we  must  take  ail  the  éléments  of  design 
from  the  expérience  of  the  past.  Architecture,  in  fact,  requires  two 
différent  opérations  of  the  mind,  —  the  study  and  the  application  of 
précèdent  ;  application,  because  if  ail  the  master})ieces  of  the  past 
were  collected  together  in  the  brain  of  a  single  man,  if  lie  did  not 
know  how  to  avait  himself  of  this  knowledore,  if  he  liad  no  method  to 
enable  him  to  design  properly  by  the  aid  of  thèse  masterpieces,  he 
could  only  produce  iucongruous  combinations  of  poor  copies,  mère 
imitations,  which,  in  artistic  value,  would  be  far  beneatb  the  work 
of  the  barbarian  who  has  no  research,  and  has  never  studied  the 
Works  of  the  past. 

The  art  of  architectural  design  rests  upon  two  perfectly  distinct 
éléments,  —  necessity  and  imagination.  Xecessity  imposes  the  pro- 
gramme ;  it  says,  "  I  want  a  liouse  witli  air  and  light  "  ;  but  what 
is  imagination  ?  It  is  the  faculty  given  to  man  to  reunite  and  com- 
bine in  his  brain  the  things  which  hâve  affected  the  sensés.  Even 
abstractions  must  be  made  tangible  in  form  before  the  liunian  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  them.  The  professor  of  geometry,  tracing  a  line 
upon  a  board,  says,  "  The  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween  two  points."  The  pupil  does  not  question  this  axiom  ;  his 
mind  immediately  comprehends  it,  because  his  imagination  repre- 
sents  to  him  two  visible  points  and  a  visible  straight  line  uniting 
them.  He  is  told  again,  "  A  point  has  neither  extension,  width,  nor 
height  ;  a  line  is  but  a  succession  of  points,  and  has  thercfore  only 
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extension."  His  minci  at  once  adniits  the  abstraction,  but  his 
imagination,  whicli  is  but  the  claughter  of  his  meraory,  pictures  to 
itself  always  two  visible  points  united  by  a  visible  Une.  The  mind 
acknowledges  the  infinité,  but  no  human  imagination  can  represent 
infinity.  A  man  born  blind  and  deaf,  and  without  hands,  could 
hâve  no  imagination.  In  the  same  manner,  when  one  says  to  an 
architect,  "  1  want  a  room,"  his  memory  at  once  recalls  some  room 
he  has  seen.  "I  wish  tins  room  to  be  high,"  —  his  memory  in- 
stinctively  goes  to  work  and  revives  the  image  of  a  certain  high 
room.  "I  wish  it  to  be  very  open,  and  to  receive  light  freely,"  — 
again  his  memory  travels  and  again  finds  a  room  fulfilling  thèse  con- 
ditions. Ail  thèse  mental  opérations  are  instantaneous.  The  archi- 
tect is  left  alone  ;  the  programme  is  before  him  and  he  must  meet  ail 
its  requirements  ;  then,  when  the  resources  of  his  memory  hâve  pre- 
sented  to  him  in  disorder  ail  the  imagery  suggested  by  the  problem, 
his  reason  intervenes,  he  discusses,  chooses  hère  and  there,  rejects 
this  and  that,  until  imagination  has  composed  pièce  by  pièce  and 
presented  to  his  mind  the  room  complète.  Though  the  resuit  may,  as 
a  whole,  be  dissimilar  to  anything  that  his  memory  has  offered,  yet 
memory  is  the  essential  and  indispensable  agent  of  the  conception. 

Memory,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  repeating  in  the  brain  what  one  has 
seen,  heard,  or  felt,  has  been  cnWeà passive  imagination,  and  the  sec- 
ond faculty  of  combining  thèse  sensations  and  of  thus  forming  a 
new  conception  has  been  called  active  imagination.  Animais  possess 
the  former,  but  man  alone  is  endowed  with  the  latter.  Thus  swal- 
lows  remember  where  and  when  they  should  make  their  nests  ;  and 
ail  swallows,  since  swallows  hâve  existed,  hâve  donc  the  same  thing. 
Man,  in  the  same  manner,  knows  he  must  make  a  shelter  for  him- 
self  ;  but,  in  a  few  centuries,  from  the  mud  hut  he  arrives  at  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Louvre.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  man  reasons,  and 
lus  active  imagination  is  nothing  less  than  the  application  of  reason 
to  h.k  passive  imagination.  "Active  imagination,"  said  Voltaire,^ 
"  so  far  from  being,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  together  with  memory, 
the  enemy  of  judgment,  cannot  act  without  the  assistance  of  the  most 
subtle  exercise  of  that  faculty  ;  it  combines  the  pictures  of  memory, 
corrects  their  errors,  and  constructs  ail  its  fabrics  with  order  and  har- 
mony.  There  is  an  astonishing  imagination  in  practical  mathemat- 
ics,  and  Archimedes  had  at  least  as  much  imagination  as  Homer." 

*  "  Dictionuaiie  Philosophique." 
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We  niList  therefore  reject  the  vulgar  error  that  reason  stifles  the  im- 
agination, and  that,  to  create  new  things,  the  resources  of  memory 
are  not  required.  On  the  contrary,  to  create  new  things,  the  judg- 
ment  must  arrange  and  order  the  éléments  brought  togetlier  in  the 
mind  by  the  passive  imagination,  or  memory.  Enlarge  yoiir  knowl- 
edge  of  précèdent,  form  yom-  judgment,  learn  to  reason,  and  your 
faculty  of  invention  will  be  increased. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  action  of  the  imagina- 
tion among  primitive,  barbarous  men  and  among  civihzed  and  edu- 
cated  men,  for  t\\Q  passive  imagination  of  the  barbarian  retains  com- 
paratively  but  an  incomplète  and  misty  image  of  the  objects  which 
hâve  presented  themselves  to  his  sensés  ;  it  is  a  mirror  Avhich  ex- 
aggerates  or  deforms  that  which  it  reflects,  while  the  memory  of  the 
civilized  man  is  a  sort  of  dry  catalogue,  précise  and  clear.  The  re- 
suit of  this  différence  is  that  \\\g  passive  imagination  of  the  primitive 
man  is  poetic,  and  his  active  imagination  unformed  and  poor  ;  but, 
while  the  memory  of  the  cultivated  man  repeats  the  real  appearance 
of  things  with  prosaic  accm'acy,  his  active  imagination  may  be  highly 
developed  and  very  poetic.  Thus,  when  he  sees  a  weight  oscillate 
at  the  end  of  a  cord,  \\\s  jjassive  imagination  faithfully  notes  the  fact 
and  attaches  no  supcrnatural  influence  to  the  phenomenon  ;  for  him, 
no  invisible  spirit  puslies  the  pendulum  hither  and  thither  ;  but  his 
active  imagination  intervenes  and  savs,  "  There  is  a  law  hère  ;  this 
weight  oscillâtes  because  it  is  under  the  influence  of  two  forces,  one 
accidentai,  which  has  deranged  its  normal  position,  the  other  neces-, 
sary,  which  tends  to  restore  it  to  that  position  ;  this  last  force,  then, 
is  a  physical  law,  which  causes  the  weight  to  bring  the  cord  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  horizon  ;  it  is  attraction  which  compels  this  weight  to 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth."  Another  observer,  having 
attached  a  bail  to  the  end  of  a  pièce  of  string,.  causes  it  to  describe  a 
circle  by  a  movement  of  his  hand.  He  perceives  that  the  rotatory 
movement  imparted  to  the  bail  keeps  the  string  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, which  is  increased  as  the  movement  becomes  more  rapid.  His 
jmssive  imagination  recalls  to  him  that  the  moon  re volves  around  the 
earth  and  the  planets  around  the  sun  ;  then  his  active  imagination 
gives  him  a  glimpse  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  Let  us 
take  an  instance  which  has  doser  relations  to  om'  subject.  A  barba- 
rian, after  visiting  Rome  and  seeing  its  varions  monuments,  retm-ns 
to  his  native  country  ;  his  uncultivated  memory  depicts  the  édifices 
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witli  the  sculpture  and  painting  wliich  decorated  them  ;  he  has  not 
obser\  ed  the  relations  between  the  varions  arcliitectural  members  ; 
he  has  been  miich  more  impressed  by  the  détails  of  the  sculpture,  the 
subjects  represented  in  the  paintings,  than  by  the  proportions,  the 
Avise  employment  of  materials,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  buildings 
to  the  purposes  they  Avere  intended  to  fulfil.  The  objects  which  he 
has  seen  assume  in  his  memory  fantastic  shapes,  like  the  imagery  of 
dreams  ;  the  grand  becomes  the  gigantic  ;  the  powerful  engines  lift- 
in2;  enormous  weights  become  sentient  monsters  ;  the  statues  are  ani- 
mated  ;  the  paintings  see  and  speak.  On  his  return,  he  Avishes  to 
gather  together  his  recollections,  his  jjassive  imagination  is  in  a  fever  ; 
he  also  Avishes  to  bnild  ;  but  his  active  imagination,  his  reason,  is 
dormant,  and  the  barbarie  piles,  Avhich  are  evolved  ont  of  the  tu- 
mult  of  lively  and  poetic  impressions  in  his  mind,  are  necessarily 
confused  in  ail  their  éléments,  and  everything  is  ont  of  place.  A  feAV 
centuries  later  a  civilized  man  comes,  and,  Avith  cold,  critical  eyes, 
examines  thèse  rude  essays  ;  his  passive  imagination  receives  the 
impressions  Avithout  any  attempt  to  analyze  them.  When  he  is 
called  upon  in  turn  to  design  a  monument,  his  mind  recurs  to  the 
masterpieces  of  art  ;  but  he  can  only  admire  or  imitate  thèse  ;  he 
cannot  create  Avith  them  until  they  are  applied,  as  a  pure  and  exact 
standard,  to  the  memory  of  those  barbarous  structures,  the  artless 
but  energetic  expressions  of  a  passive  imagination  stirred  to  its  in- 
most  depths.  Then  those  coarse  images  lose  their  savage  traits,  the 
active  imagination  of  the  intelligent  man  is  possessed  and  iuAdgorated 
by  \\\^  passive  imagination  of  the  barbarian  ;  in  his  turn  he  sees,  not 
the  Avork  of  the  barbarian,  but  the  impression  it  left  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  sees  it  Avith  the  poAver  of  reproducing  it  transfigured  and 
purified  for  ncAv  uses. 

There  are  times  AA^hen  man  has  need  of  the  barbarous  élément  just 
as  the  earth  requires  manure  ;  for  the  brain,  to  be  productive,  must 
be  disturbed  by  a  moral  fermentation,  the  resuit  of  contrasts  and  con- 
flicts  betAveen  the  reality  and  the  conception.  The  epochs  most  fertile 
in  Avorks  of  the  imagination  (and  among  thèse  I  class  the  arts,  though 
there  are  those  Avho  produce  Avorks  of  art  as  manufacturers  make 
yards  of  velvet)  are  the  epochs,  not  of  repose,  but  of  agitation,  those 
AA'hich  furnish  to  the  observer  the  greatest  number  of  contrasts. 
When  Society  has  arrived  at  an  advanced  degree  of  civilization,  AA'hen 
everything  is  pondered,  provided  for,  ordered,  and  arranged,  there  is 
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established  a  gênerai  level  of  comtbrt,  convenience,  and  convention- 
ality,  which,  while  they  make  mankind  happy,  do  not  excite  his 
intelligence.  The  arts  reqiiire  movenient,  strnggles,  revolntions,  ob- 
stacles even  ;  tlie  absence  of  sucli  niovement  in  the  moral  as  in  tlie 
phvsical  world  soon  leads  to  corruption.  Roman  society,  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  West,  the  absolute  mistress  of  ail  known  peoples, 
became  enfeebled  and  corrupt  for  the  want  of  obstacles  to  overcome, 
for  the  want  of  discussions  and  contrasts.  Manners  and  arts  décline 
for  this  only  reason,  that  everything  which  is  not  refreshed  in  this 
world  by  the  movement  and  contrast  of  foreign  éléments  miist  perish. 
Ideas  are  like  famiUes  ;  they  must  be  crossed,  or  else  they  physically 
décline. 

What  becomes  of  the  poet  in  the  midst  of  a  society  perfectly  or- 
dered,  governed,  and  policed,  in  which  every  one  has  nearly  the  same 
quantity  and  the  same  kind  of  ideas  on  every  subject  ?  Excess  and 
contrast  are  necessary  to  him.  AMien  the  man  of  feeling  sees  his 
country  do\vn-trodden,  when  he  is  the  witness  of  odious  abuse,  when 
his  conscience  is  oppressed,  when  he  suffers  or  hopes,  if  he  is  a  poet, 
he  will  inevitably  be  inspired  ;  he  will  write  and  excite  émotions  ; 
but  if  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  an  élégant,  tolérant,  and  self-indulgent 
society,  where  ail  excess  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bad  taste,  how  is 
he  inspired  and  where  his  thème  ?  He  will  describe  flowers,  stream- 
lets,  and  verdant  meadows,  perhaps,  or,  working  himself  into  a  ficti- 
tious  frenzy,  he  will  plunge  into  the  realms  of  the  fantastic,  the 
astonishing,  the  impossible,  or  he  will  give  utterance  to  a  vague  de- 
sire,  a  causeless  complaint,  he  will  express  sufFerings  without  an  ob- 
ject.  But  the  true  poet,  penetrating  beneath  the  surface  of  society, 
however  calm  and  smooth  and  specious  it  may  be,  will  discover  sen- 
timents which  can  never  perish  while  there  is  life  ;  he  will  discover 
the  eternal  warfare  of  noble  and  base  passions  in  the  human  heart, 
and  will  set  once  more  before  the  eyes  of  men  those  contrasts  which 
they  hâve  forced  to  disappear,  and  thus  will  be  heard  and  read. 
The  more  society  is  civilized  and  governed,  the  more  the  artist,  if  he 
would  make  an  impression  on  its  serene  surface,  is  constrained  to  an- 
alyze  and  dissect  its  passions,  manners,  and  tastes,  to  recm'  to  princi- 
ples,  to  seize  them  and  hold  them  up  naked  before  the  world.  Yet 
it  remains  true  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  an  artist  in  times 
like  ours  than  among  gross  and  savage  people  swayed  without  re- 
straint  by  tumultuous  passions. 
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Thus,  in  primitive  epochs,  stijie  imposed  itself  upon  artists  ;  to- 
day  the  artist  must  seek  for  style. 

But  what  is  style  ?  By  style  I  do  not  refer  to  the  classification  of 
art  by  periods,  as  the  Byzantine  style,  the  Saracenic  style,  the  Greek 
style,  but  I  mean  that  style  which  is  inhérent  in  ail  arts  of  ail  tinies. 
Thus  the  writer  in  any  language  has  his  peculiar  style  ;  but  there  is 
also  a  style  belonging  to  ail  languages  and  peculiar  to  none,  because 
it  appertains  to  hunianity.  This  style  is  inspiration,  but  inspiration 
submitted  to  the  laws  of  reason,  inspiration  which  confers  an  indi- 
vichial  distinction  upon  every  work  resulting  froni  a  true  sentiment, 
which  has  been  rigoroiisly  analyzed  by  reason  before  it  has  been 
expressed  ;  it  is  the  intimate  accord  of  the  faculty  of  imagining  and 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  ;  it  is  the  effort  of  the  active  imagination  in- 
formed  by  reason.  I  hâve  said  in  previous  pages  that  \\\q.  -passive 
imagination  of  the  Greek  recalled  a  man  on  horseback,  but  his  active 
imagination  inspired  him  to  make  one  being  of  thèse  two  ;  and  his 
reason  taught  him  how  to  unité  the  torso  of  one  to  the  breast  of  the 
other  :  he  created  a  centaur,  and  that  création  had  st^jle,  not  because 
it  was  Greek,  but  because  it  was  an  inspiration. 

A  distinguished  writer  has  lately  said  that  in  architecture  "  style 
is  first  the  epoch,  then  the  man."*  This  définition  seems  to  me  to 
confound  that  which  is  conventionally  called  the  styles  with  style. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  style  of  some  epochs,  like  that  of  the  Romans 
under  the  last  emperors  of  the  West,  is  entirely  destitute  of  style. 
There  is  a  Louis  XIV.  style  and  a  Louis  XV.  style,  a«id  ingénions 
parties  hâve  lately  discovered  even  a  Louis  XVL  style  ;  yet  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  art  of  architecture  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  through  the  eighteenth  centuries  is  absence  of  style. 
"  We  must  define  ternis,"  said  Voltaire,  who  was  apt  to  be  right. 
Style  proper  and  style  as  referred  to  in  antiquarian  nomenclatm-e  are 
two  distinct  things. 

Style  consists  in  distinction  of  form  ;  it  is  one  of  the  essential  élé- 
ments of  beauty,  but  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute  beauty.  Civil- 
ization  duUs,  but  does  not  destroy  those  instincts  of  man  which  lead 
him  to  put  style  into  his  works.  Thèse  instincts  act  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  society  you  distinguish  one  person  above 
^all  others.  This  person  possesses  none  of  those  striking  characteris- 
tics which  constitute  beauty  ;  her  traits  are  irregular  ;  and  ^'ti,  your 

*  "Traité  d'  Architecture,"  by  M.  Léonce  Eaynaud,  Vol.  II.  p.  86. 
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eves  are  strangely  fascinated  by  her.  Even  thongli  iinaccustomed  to 
habits  of  philosophie  observation,  you  soon  can  aiialyze  the  cause  of 
the  mvsterious  attraction.  At  first  view  it  is,  perhaps,  a  distin- 
ffuished  eleoiance  of  Une,  a  harnionv  between  the  bonv  and  muscular 
Systems  ;  the  combination  may  be  irregular  and  without  strict  beau- 
ty  or  correctness  of  outhne,  yet  it  is  a  combination  which  at  once 
arouses  either  your  sympathy  or  your  antipathy.  Your  thoughts  are 
preoccupied  by  her  shape,  a  certain  propriety  or  singularity  of  rela- 
tion between  her  frame  and  the  envelope  wliich  encloses  it,  the  way 
in  which  the  hair  is  attached  to  the  craninm,  the  limbs  to  the  body, 
the  harmony  between  the  gestures  and  the  thonght.  Soon  you  seem 
to  hâve  distinct  ideas  concerning  her  habits,  tastes,  and  character  ; 
she  becomes  the  thème  of  a  complète  romance  in  yonr  mind,  thongh 
you  hâve  never  seen  her  before,  do  not  knoAv  her,  and  hâve  never 
spoken  to  her.  This  mysterions  attraction  of  animated  beings  is  due 
to  stj/le.  ïhe  human  species  is  so  often  marred  by  false  éducation, 
by  moral  and  physical  infirmities,  that  it  is  unusnal  to  meet  with 
style  in  one  of  its  members.  But  animais,  as  distinguished  from 
man,  always  possess  this  harmony,  this  perfect  conformity  between 
the  envelope  and  the  instinct,  the  breath,  which  makes  them  live  ; 
ail,  therefore,  from  the  insect  to  the  noblest  qnadruped,  hâve  style. 
Among  them,  a  false  gesture,  a  movement  which  does  not  clearly  and 
directly  indicate  a  detinite  intention,  a  désire,  or  a  fear  is  impossi- 
ble :  they  are  never  affected,  mannered,  or  vulgar;  whether  beautiful 
or  ngly,  they  ail  are  sf^JisIi,  becanse  their  instincts  are  simple,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  accomplish  their  purposes  direct  and  nat- 
ural.  But  man,  and  especially  civilized  man,. as  he  is  an  extremely 
complicated  animal,  as  he  is  transformed  by  an  éducation  which 
obliges  him  to  contend  forever  against  his  instincts,  by  self-denial,  in 
short,  to  obtain  style,  mnst,  so  to  speak,  make  a  rétrospective  effort. 
Every  one  must  sympathize  with  Alceste  when  he  claims  to  prefer 
the  mu-sery  rhyme, 

"Si  le  roi  m'avait  donné 
Paris  sa  grand' ville," 

to  a  sonnet  of  Orontis  ;  but  nnhappily  this  does  not  prevent  poetas- 
ters  like  Orontis  from  going  on  making  vapid  sonnets,  and  archi- 
tects  from  covering  their  buildings  with  ornaments  Avithout  reason, 
and  Avithout  style. 

V\'q  hâve  to-day  become  strangers  to  those  elemental  and  simple 
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ideas  of  tnitli  Avliich  lead  arcliitects  to  give  style  to  their  designs  ;  it 
is  tlierefore  iiecessarv  to  defiiie  the  constituent  éléments  of  stvle,  and, 
in  doing  so,  to  carefully  avoid  those  eqiiivocations,  those  high-sound- 
ing  but  senseless  phrases,  which  hâve  been  repeated  with  ail  that 
profound  respect  which  most  people  profess  for  that  which  thev  do 
not  understand.  If  ideas  are  to  be  communicated,  they  must  be 
rendered  palpable  and  tangible.  If  we  wish  that  style,  as  regards 
form,  should  be  comprehended,  we  must  consider  form  in  its  simples t 
expressions. 

Let  us,  then,  take  one  of  the  primitive  arts,  that  which  is  first 
practised,  because  first  needed,  among  nations,  —  the  art  of  the  cop- 
persmith,  for  instance.  It  is  unnecessary  hère  to  consider  how  long  it 
was  before  man  was  enabled  so  to  refine  and  to  reduce  copper  to  thin 
plates  as  to  be  able  to  make  of  it  a  vase  fit  to  contain  a  liquid.  AVe 
})ropose  to  take  the  art  at  the  moment  when  it  has  been  discovered. 
that,  bv  beating  a  sheet  of  copper  in  a  certain  manner,  it  can  be 
modelled  and  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  vase.  To  obtain  this 
resuit,  the  workman  requires  but  an  anvil  and  a  hammer.  By  the 
proper  use  of  thèse  tools  lie  can  cause  a  sheet  of  copper  to  return  on 
itself  and  from  a  plane  surface  create  a  hollow  body.  liis  first  care 
is  to  make  a  flat.  circular  bottom  for  his  vase,  in  order  that  it  may 
stand  fii'm  when  it  is  full  ;  and  to  prevent  its  contents  from  spilling 
when  it  is  moved,  lie  contracts  its  upper  orifice  and  then  spreads  it 
suddenly  at  the  edge,  to  facilitate  poiu-ing  out.     Fig.  19  présents  the 

Fig.  19. 


most  natural  shape,  given  by  the  method  of  fabrication,  for  such  a 
vase.  To  enable  the  vessel  to  be  lifted  conveniently,  the  workman 
attaches  handles  to  it  by  means  of  rivets  ;  but,  as  the  vase  requii'es  to 
be  inverted  Avhen  it  is  empty,  that  it  may  be  dried,  he  so  shapes 
thèse  handles  as  not  to  àrise  above  its  upper  level.  Fashioned  thus 
in  the  necessary  progress  of  fabrication,  the  vase  has  style,  first,  be- 
cause it  distinctly  indicates  its  own  destination  ;  second,  because  its 

material  has  been  shaped  with  the  simplest  regard  for  its  adapta- 
12 
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bility  to  the  requirements  ;  and,  tliird,  because  the  form  obtained  is 
that  wliicli  niost  readily  conforms  to  the  substance  of  whicli  it  is 
niade,  and  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined.  It  has  style,  because 
the  human  reason  has  indicated  exactly  its  appropriate  form.  But 
the  coppersmiths  themselves,  in  their  désire  to  do  better  or  oîherwise 
than  their  predecessors,  soon  quit  the  hne  of  truth  and  propriety, 
There  cornes  then  a  second  coppersmith,  who  proposes  to  modify  the 
form  of  the  primitive  vase  in  order  to  seduce  the  pm'chaser  with  the 
attraction  of  noveUy  ;  to  this  end  he  gives  a  few  extra  blows  of  the 
liammer  and  roimds  off  the  body  of  the  vase,  which  mitil  then  had 
been  regarded  as  perfect  (Fig.  20).     The  form  is  in  fact  novel,  and 

Fig.   20.  Fig.  21, 


it  beconies  fashionable,  and  everybody  in  town  mnst  hâve  one  of  the 
vases  made  by  the  second  coppersmitli.  A  third,  seeing  the  success 
of  this  expédient,  goes  still  fiu-ther,  and  makes  a  third  vase  (Fig.  21), 
with  rounder  outhnes,  for  anybody  who  will  buy  it.  Having  quite 
lost  sight  of  the  principle,  he  becomes  capricious  and  fanciful;  he 
attaches  developed  handles  to  his  vase,  and  thèse  he  déclares  to  be 
in  the  newest  taste.  It  cannot  be  overturned  to  be  drained  without 
danger  of  bending  thèse  handles,  yet  every  one  applands  the  new  vase, 
and  tlie  third  coppersmith  is  regarded  as  having  singularly  perfected 
his  art,  while  in  fact  he  has  only  robbed  the  original  work  of  ail  its 
style,  and  produced  an  object  which  is  really  ugly  and  comparatively 
inconvénient. 

Thns  it  is  Avith  style  in  ail  arts.  The  arts  which  hâve  ceased  to 
express  the  necessities  which  called  tliem  into  existence,  the  nature 
of  the  material  employed,  and  the  manner  of  fashioning  it,  hâve 
ceased  to  hâve  style.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  Roman  dé- 
cline and  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  hâve  no  style  whatever, 
Custom  permits  us  to  say,  the  style  of  the  arts  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  ;  but  we  should  not  say,  the  arts  of  the 
Lower  Empire  or  those  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  hâve  style,  for 
their  great  dcfect  (if  it  be  a  defect)  is  in  being  entirely  regardless 
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of  style,  silice  tliej'  iiiaiiifest  an  évident  contempt  for  the  true  form 
expressive  of  the  object  and  its  usage.  If  a  Roman  matron  of  the 
tiiiie  of  the  repubhc  should  make  her  appearance  in  a  saloon  filled 
with  women  clothed  in  cages  of  hoops,  with  powdered  hair  and  a 
scaiFolding  of  feathers  and  flowers  on  their  heads,  she  "would  seem 
quite  ont  of  fashion  ;  it  is  not  less  certain  that  her  toilet  would  hâve 
style,  while  those  of  the  ladies  in  hoops  would  be  in  the  style  of  their 
time,  but  without  style.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  definite  point  of 
departure  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this  term.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  style  is  peculiar  to  any  fixed  form,  and 
that  the  women  of  the  présent  day,  if  they  désire  to  be  stylish,  should 
be  clothed  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  The  robe  of  satin  or  of 
wool  may  eacli  hâve  style,  but  on  condition  that  the  eut  of  each  shall 
not  deny  the  form  of  the  body  which  it  covers,  shall  not  ridiculously 
exasTgerate  it,  shall  not  embarrass  its  movements,  and  that  both 
stufFs  shall  be  eut  with  a  view  to  their  respective  characteristics. 
Nature,  in  ail  her  works,  lias  style,  because,  however  varied  her 
productions  may  be,  they  are  alwa^^s  submitted  to  laws  and  invaria- 
ble principles.  The  lilies  of  the  field,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the 
insects,  hâve  style,  because  they  grow,  develop,  and  exist  according 
to  essentially  logical  laws.  We  can  spare  nothing  from  a  flower, 
because,  in  its  organization,  every  part  lias  its  function  and  is  formed 
to  carry  ont  that  function  in  the  niost  beautiful  manner.  Style 
résides  in  the  true  and  well-understood  expression  of  a  principle, 
and  not  in  an  immutable  form  ;  therefore,  as  nothing  exists  in 
nature  without  a  principle,  everything  in  nature  must  hâve  style. 
I  hâve  already  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  for  fear  it  may  be  forgotten, 
that  discussions  on  art  turn  on  ambiguities.  You  hâve  been  told  in 
the  schools  that  Greek  art  has  the  imprint  of  style,  and  that,  as  this 
style  is  pm-e,  that'  is  to  say,  complète  and  without  alloy,  you  must 
copy  the  Greek  form  if  you  wish  your  art  to  hâve  style.  It  niight  as 
well  be  said,  the  tiger  or  the  cat  has  style  ;  therefore  disguise  your- 
self  as  a  tiger  or  a  cat,  if  you  would  express  style.  Instead  of  this, 
it  should  be  explained  to  you  wliy  the  cat  and  the  tiger,  the  flower 
and  the  insect,  hâve  style,  and  you  should  be  instructed  to  proceed 
like  Natm-e  in  her  productions,  and  thus  you  would  be  enabled  to 
give  style  to  ail  the  conceptions  of  your  brain.  This,  it  is  true,  is  no 
easy  task,  surrounded,  as  you  are,  by  a  complicated  civilization,  which 
has  no  characteristic  expression  in  art,  which  is  under  the  dominion 
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of  ti-aditions  aiul  préjudices,  swayed  ratlier  Ijy  habit  than  by  convic- 
tion, whicli  is  fashionable,  cloyed,  sceptical,  and  little  titted  to  admit 
the  tme  expression  of  a  principle  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible. 

Anv  doctrine  winch  tends  to  prove  that  a  very  advanced  state  of 
civihzation  necessarily  excludes  style  from  art,  seenis  to  me  very 
sino-ular.  It  is  always  possible  to  give  to  the  arts  the  élément 
necessary  to  their  splendor  and  their  dm-ation.  To  this  end,  the 
work  of  cold  reason  is  aloue  essential.  To  explain  :  among  primi- 
tive people,  the  spirit  or  imagination  of  the  artist  is  capable  of 
producing  works  possessing  style,  because  this  spirit  or  imagination 
proceeds  Uke  nature.  A  necessity  or  a  désire  manifests  itself,  and 
man  employs  the  most  direct  means  of  satisfying  it.  Style,  then, 
résides  in  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed  by  the  artist,  it  is 
independent  of  the  man;  but  with  us  in  modem  times  the  con- 
ditions are  différent.  We  can  read  and  write,  we  hâve  been  taught 
to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  we  hâve  learned  Corneille, 
Boileau,  and  Racine  by  heart  ;  the  beauties  of  thèse  poets  and  writei*s 
hâve  been  duly  explained  to  us  ;  if  we  hâve  been  attentive,  we  mider- 
stand  thèse  explanations,  but  hardly  the  qualities  to  whicli  they 
relate  ;  imbued,  as  it  were,  with  this  éducation  (which,  indeed,  I 
am  far  from  blaming),  we  leave  collège,  and  if  we  wish  to  give 
expression  to  a  thought  which  occurs  to  us,  we  first  study  what 
Cicero,  Horace,  or  Boileau  would  hâve  doue,  if  they  had  been  called 
on  to  give  a  literary  or  poetic  tiu*n  to  the  same  thought.  Thus  our 
éducation  leads  us  to  give  to  the  issue  of  our  own  brains  a  style 
which  belongs  to  works  whose  merits  we  hâve  been  made  to  ap- 
preciate.     But  in  literature  it  is  necessary. 

Que  toujours  le  bon  sensé  s'accorde  avec  la  rime  ; 

because  everybody  reads,  and  nearly  everybody  can  understand  what 
he  reads.  The  poet  or  writer  of  our  days,  who  "  from  heaven  has 
received  the  secret  influence,"  without  forgctting  Cicero  or  Virgil, 
Racine  or  Voltaire,  expresses  his  ideas,  not  by  imitating  literally 
the  forms  and  turns  of  expression  employed  by  those  authoi's,  but 
simply  by  proceeding  as  they  would  hâve  doue  under  similar  circum- 
stances.  Instruction  aids  the  true  writer,  because  pubhc  opinion  is 
his  true  ijuide.  But  in  the  art  of  architectiu*e  vre  hâve  not  this 
touchstone  of  common-sense.  The  public  regards  architecture  as 
one   does  a  book  which  he  cannot  read.     His   admiration  stops  at 
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the  bindiiig  and  tlie  typography.  Even  if  the  book  is  full  of  tlie 
diillest  follies,  it  does  iiot  disgust  tlie  inaii  who  caiiiiot  deciplier  its 
characters.  Deprived,  tlien,  of  the  chastisement  and  spiu"  of  public 
opinion,  our  young  arcliitects  study  and  clierisli  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity  and  of  what  are  called  the  tirst  modem  epoclis.  V\e  go  to 
Rome  or  Athens.  Filled  witli  fine  examples  of  antiquity  which  we 
hâve  seen  iinder  a  piu'e  sky,  we  retm-n  one  day  to  be  once  more 
plunged  in  the  fogs  of  the  Seine  or  ïhames,  and  we  are  called  npon 
to  design  a  bnilding  according  to  new  recj^uirements  whicli  were 
never  di'eamt  of  in  Greece  or  Italy.  And  hère  it  is  well  to  observe 
that,  if  the  works  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Cicero  hâve  conie  down  to  us 
entii-e  and  pure  from  ail  alloy,  it  is  not  so  with  the  architectural 
monuments  of  antiquity,  those  mutilated  ruins  of  an  art,  whose  true 
motives  and  inspirations,  whose  exact  relations  with  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  people  who  constructed  them,  there  is  hardly  an  autlior 
or  a  tradition  to  explaiu  to  us.  Doubtless  the  passions  and  émotions 
of  the  human  soûl  are  the  same  in  ail  times  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  Napoléon  I.,  for  example,  had  the  same  ideas  as  Alexander  about 
men  and  things.  It  is  precisely  thèse  différences  between  men,  as 
regards  their  ideas,  which  hâve  and  should  hâve  a  great  influence 
upon  art,  and  the  art  of  architecture  in  particular.  A  Greek  or  a 
Roman  may  hâve  attached  to  certain  forms  ideas  which  are  lost  to 
us  ;  from  the  moment  when  thèse  forms  ceased  to  be  the  expression 
of  ideas  to  us,  they  became  meaningless  and  should  hâve  ceased  to 
exist  as  motives  of  design. 

I  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  beauty  is  a  positive  quality  ;  that, 
to  use  the  languase  of  a  modem  author  resardina;  architecture,  "  the 
good  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  beautiful."  But  the  question  is, 
What  is  the  good  ?  For  most  people,  it  is  good  to  employ  habitually 
a  certain  idea  or  form,  although  that  form  or  idea  may  not  be  good 
when  compared  with  others.  We  call  a  proceeding  or  a  custom 
good  because  it  is  famihar  to  us  ;  yet,  relatively  to  another  proceed- 
ing or  another  custom  which  is  unknown  to  us,  it  may  be  bad,  or  at 
least  insufficient.  Thus,  it  was  good  to  navigate  with  sails  before 
the  force  of  steani  was  known  ;  but  this  means  of  navigation,  excel- 
lent in  past  times,  is  not  good  Avhen  compared  with  those  which 
modem  industry  fumishes  us  with.  We  can  say  the  same  of  the 
ideas,  the  Systems,  the  principles,  which  govern  art  ;  when,  in  the 
course   of  material    progress,   they  are    modified,   the   forms   which 
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faithfully  expressed  them,  and  were  therefore  beautifiil,  must,  to  re- 
main beaiitiful  under  tlie  new  conditions,  undergo  a  corresponding 
modification.  AVe  admire  a  hmidred-gmi  sailing-ship  of  the  line  ; 
we  recognize,  in  tliis  work  of  man,  not  onlv  the  effort  of  a  mar- 
vellons  intelligence,  bnt  forms  so  perfectly  adapted  to  their  uses  as 
to  seem,  and,  in  fact,  to  be,  beautiful  ;  but,  liowever  beautiful  thèse 
forms  may  be  as  regards  their  fitness  for  the  uses  of  propulsion  by 
wind,  from  the  moment  "wlien  the  power  of  steam  was  discovered  for 
marine  uses,  they  became  obsolète  and  were  no  longer  ^ood,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  the  axiom  we  hâve  just  cited,  they  cease  to  be  beautiful 
for  us  in  their  application  to  the  art  of  ship-building.  At  om*  epoch, 
therefore,  when  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  necessitj-, 
we  submit  our  works  to  this  necessity,  and  thèse  works  thus  hâve 
stvle,  because  they  are  the  resuit  of  the  rigorous  application  of  a 
principle.  But  we  construct  public  édifices  without  style,  because, 
in  architecture,  we  are  not  governed  by  such  an  absolute  necessity 
as  constantly  invigorates  the  mechanic  arts,  and  we  allow  ourselves 
to  ally  forms,  which  were  good  and  beautiful  in  their  relations  to 
old  traditions,  to  the  new  and  modified  uses  of  the  day.  Naval  con- 
structors  and  mechanical  engineers,  when  they  make  a  steamboat  or 
a  locomotive,  do  not  seek  to  recall  the  sailing-ship  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  or  a  coach-and-four  ;  they  obey  without  question  the 
new  principles  which  are  laid  before  them,  and  produce  works  which 
hâve  their  peculiar  character  and  style,  inasmuch  as  they  distinctly 
indicate  their  uses  to  every  eye.  A  locomoti^■e,  for  instance,  lias  its 
peculiar  physiognomy,  not  the  resuit  of  caprice,  but  of  necessity.  It 
expresses  controlled  power  ;  its  raovements  are  gentle  or  ten-ible,  it 
advances  with  awful  impetuosity  or,  when  at  rest,  seems  to  tremble 
with  impatience  under  the  hand  of  the  engineer.  It  is  almost  a  liv- 
ing  being,  and  its  exterior  forni  is  but  the  expression  of  its  power. 
A  locomotive,  then,  lias  style.  Some  say  it  is  but  an  ugly  machine. 
And  wliy  ugly?  Does  it  not  hâve  the  true  expression  of  brutal  en- 
ergy?  Is  it  not  a  complète  organized  mass,  possessing  a  particu- 
lar  character,  like  a  pièce  of  artillery  or  a  rifle  ?  A  thing  lias  style 
when  it  lias  the  expression  appropriate  to  its  uses.  A  sailing-vessel 
has  style,  but  a  steamer,  which  should  conceal  its  motive-power  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  sailing-vessel,  has  no  style  ;  a  rifle  lias 
stvle,  but  a  rifle  made  to  resemble  a  cross-bow  does  not.  X^ow  we 
architects  hâve  for  a  long  time  past  been  endeavoring  to  fashion  our 
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rilies  to  imitate  the  cross-bow  as  nearly  as  possible,  or  at  least  the 
arquebuse,  and  there  are  many  grave  people  who  will  maintain  tliat, 
if  Ave  abandon  tliis  forra,  we  sliall  beconie  barbarians,  that  art  will 
be  lost  and  must  needs  cover  up  its  face  in  sliame.  But  let  us  leave 
metapliors. 

Fig.   22. 
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Hère  (Fig.  '2-2)  is  a  construction  of  the  best  Roman  period,  that  is, 
the  period  during  whicli  the  Greeks  were  called  upon  to  construct 
the  édifices  of  Rome  ;  it  is  the  wall  of  the  circulai-  cella  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Testa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  columns  of  this  temple 
are  marble  monoliths,  and  the  wall  of  the  cella  is  faced  on  its  exte- 
rior  surface  with  the  same  material  ;  but  marble  was  a  material  rare 
enough  at  Rome  to  make  it  désirable  to  avoid  a  prodigal  use  of  it. 
This  wall,  therefore,  is  composed,  at  intervais,  of  thin  courses  of  mar- 
ble, A,  running  through  its  whole  thickness,  and,  between  thèse,  of 
an  ashlar  facing  B,  also  of  marble,  with  an  ecouomical  backing  of 
travertine,  the  calcareous  stone  of  the  country.  The  backing  and' 
facing  are  ahvays  clamped  together  with  ii-on.  On  the  interior  face 
the  com'ses  of  travertine  were  covered  Avith  painted  stucco.  This  is 
a  wall,  a  simple  wall,  whose  construction  has  style.  The  alterna- 
tion  of  thin  courses  serving  as  ties  or  bonds  for  the  facing,  the  square 
channels  along  the  joints  frankly  confessing  the  form  of  every  stone 
and  showing  the  means  employed,  ail  make  up,  Avithout  affectation, 
a  décoration  full  of  style,  because  the  eye  at  once  comprehends  the 
solid  and  well-reasoned  structm-e.  Seduced  by  the  firm  and  élégant 
appearance  of  this  simple  wall-facing,  an  architect,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  desires  to  reproduce  it.  But  there  he  must  construct  with 
stone,  and  not  with  marble  ;  they  send  to  him  from  the  quarry  courses 
of  equal  heights,  composed  of  stones  from  three  to  six  feet  long. 
Should  he  amuse  himself  by  cutting  thèse  great  blocks  into  small 
pièces  in  order  to  enable  him  to  imitate  the  style  of  rustic  masonry 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta  ?  Or,  rather,  should  he  content  himself  with 
an  appearance,  and  eut  grooves  where  there  are  no  joints  ?  In  the 
first  case,  he  will  make  a  bad  and  costly  structure  ;  in  the  second,  he 
will  utter  a  lie  in  stone  :  in  either  case,  his  construction  will  hâve  no 
style,  because  it  will  not  be  the  expression  of  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial employed,  or  of  the  manner  of  employing  it  in  Paris.  An  iso- 
lated  Roman  Corinthian  monolithic  colunni  in  marble  or  granité 
has  style,  because  the  eye  traverses  the  great  block  of  stone  from  its 
base  to  its  sumniit  without  findhig  a  single  joint  to  distm-b  the 
expression  of  homogeneousness  belonging  to  its  rigid  function  as  a 
slender  support.  But  a  Corinthian  column  made  of  courses  of  stone, 
like  those  of  the  ^Madeleine  or  the  Panthéon  at  Paris,  has  no  style, 
because  the  eye  cannot  be  satisfied  at  seeing  such  a  slender  support- 
ing  member  built  up  Avith  a  pile  of  small  stones.     If  the  material,  or 
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the  means  of  employing  it,  is  clianged,  tlie  form  slioukl  be  clmiiged 
also.  If  you  cliange  the  requirements  of  a  building,  vou  miist  change 
its  plan  also.  A  profile  of  mouldings  bas  in  itself  no  style  ;  its  style 
consists  in  its  fitness  for  the  duty  it  performs  and  the  place  it  occu- 
pies.  The  Romans,  thougli  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  respect  to  the 
application  of  style  to  their  work,  are  yet  very  superior  to  us.  Thus, 
in  building  an  arcade  bearing  a  wall,  they  were  accustomed  to  give 
to  the  arch-stones  {voussoirs)  of  their  arches  ail  the  strength  neces- 
sary  to  their  function,  and  they  decorated  thèse  arches  Avith  mould- 
ings {archlvolh)  which  foUowed  the  continuons  outer  line  {eœtrado-'i) 
of  the  voussoirs  (Fig.  23,  A),  and  were  eut  only  on  those  stones.  AVe 
find  thèse  arcades  very  beautiful,  and  we  undertake  therefore  to  make 

Fig.  23. 


similar  archivolts  ;  but,  barbarians  that  we  are,  we  build  them  up  as 
indicated  at  B,  where  the  mouldings  of  the  archivolt  do  not  follow  the 
constructive  line  of  the  voussoirs,  which  jut  ont  beyond  the  archivolt 
and  fit  into  the  courses  of  masonry  above  ;  this  is  the  merest  non- 
sense.  The  architect  says  to  the  public,  "  You  admire  the  arcades 
of  sach  a  Roman  édifice  ;  admire  also  mine,  Avhich  are  faithfully  cop- 
ied  from  them."  But  the  public  does  not  admire  the  copy  ;  it  can- 
not  ex})lain  why,  nor  does  it  understand  the  différence  between  an 
arch  with  an  extrados  (A)  and  one  whose  voussoirs  are  built  into  the 
courses  of  the  wall  above  (B)  ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  contra- 
diction between  the  construction  and  the  décoration  at  B  which  in- 
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stinctively  displeases  the  multitude,  who  veiy  properly  turn  away  to 
admire  the  old  Roman  model.  It  miist  be  admitted,  liowever,  tliat 
the  Romans  were  the  first  to  forget  the  true  principles  of  style,  and  it 
is  in  this  forgetting  tliat  we  must  avoid  following  them. 

To-day  style  lias  fled  from  the  fine  arts  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
industrial  ;  but,  to  restore  it,  we  need  only  a  little  of  the  same  good 
sensé  applied  to  our  study  and  appréciation  of  the  fine  arts  that  we 
apply  daily  to  the  afFairs  of  material  life.  But,  so  far  from  this  be- 
ing  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  rationally  and  logically  we 
act  with  respect  to  the  industrial  arts,  the  more  irrational  and  illogi- 
cal,  capricious  and  prejudiced,  are  we  as  regards  the  fine  arts.  We, 
who,  in  the  fabrication  of  om*  machinery,  give  to  every  part  the 
strength  and  the  form  which  it  requires,  with  nothing  superfluous, 
nothing  which  does  not  indicate  a  necessary  function,  in  om*  architec- 
tm-e  foolishly  accumulate  forms  and  features  taken  from  ail  sides,  the 
results  of  contradictory  principles,  and  call  this  art.  I  hâve  often 
heard  architects  complain,  because  the  industrial  were  gradually  sup- 
planting  the  fine  arts,  and  the  spécial  schools  of  applied  sciences 
were  gaining  ground  on  the  school  of  fine  arts.  But  whose  fouit  is 
this  ?  If  architects  will  only  learn  to  reason  about  what  they  do,  if 
they  will  only  apply  analysis  to  their  designs,  if  they  will  only  cease 
to  believe  that  they  hâve  obtained  style  when  they  hâve  adorned  a 
façade  with  Greek  columns  or  Gothic  pinnacles,  without  being  able 
to  give  any  reason  for  their  use  of  such  forms,  they  will  soon  regain 
for  art  the  ground  which  it  is  losing  every  day.  It  is  true  that,  to 
obtain  this  resuit,  so  désirable,  so  necessary  I  may  say,  for  the  real 
progress  of  art,  needs  courage,  tenacity,  and  conviction  ;  it  requires 
an  abandonment,  without  scruple  or  false  shame,  of  ail  those  vulgar 
préjudices  which,  from  infancy,  hâve  been  taught  us  as  laAvs  ;  it  re- 
quires the  formation  and  the  ceaseless  application  of  judgment.  We 
must  try  to  do  as  the  Greeks  did,  who  invented  nothing,  but  trans- 
formed  everything.  Our  admiration  of  them  must  not  be  content 
with  copying  their  works,  as  a  clerk  copies  a  manuscript,  without 
reading  it  ;  we  must  read  the  book  and  fill  our  minds  with  it,  before 
copying  its  letter. 

Every  artist,  whether  musician,  architect,  sculpter,  or  painter,  may, 
by  means  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  art,  and 
by  a  just  reasoning,  put  style  into  his  Avorks,  for  study  and  observa- 
tion must  naturally  reveal  to  him  Avhat  are  the  qualities  which  con- 
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stitute  style  ;  and  from  analysis  lie  will  reaclilv  pass  to  syiithesis. 
Even  the  artist  who  possesses  sound  practical  information  onlv,  and 
no  genius  (and  it  is  as  well  to  assume  that  we  ail  belong  to  this 
category),  can  readily  comprehend  style,  and  introduce  into  his  woi-ks 
tbat  quality  wliich  alone  will  cause  tliem  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity.  As  we  hâve  come  late  into  tlie  world  and  are  embarrassed 
by  précèdent,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  hâve  new  ideas  ;  it  is  as 
much  as  we  can  do  to  préserve  style  in  the  productions  of  om*  art  ; 
but,  as  style  is  simply  the  resuit  of  the  application  of  common-sense 
to  an  object,  this  is  not  impossible.  Observe,  I  do  not  confound 
style  with  manner  ;  for  manner  is  to  style  what  affectation  is  to  élé- 
gance. Certain  privileged  natures  are  born  with  that  gift  which  we 
call  grâce  ;  but  observation,  the  habit  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
which  is  taste,  may  lead  men  to  be  graceful  in  ail  they  say  or  do  ; 
manner  is  but  the  superficial  imitation  of  style,  it  is  not  intelhgence. 

The  artists  of  oiu*  epoch,  and,  of  thèse,  the  architects  in  particular, 
are  weak  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to  believe  themselves  geniuses  ;  at 
ail  events,  they  act  as  if  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  so.  When 
they  design,  they  mistake  the  vagaries  of  an  imagination  too  full  of 
memories,  but  without  convictions,  for  the  inspirations  of  genius  ; 
thus  they  produce  monstrosities.  Eclecticism  is  good  onlv  Avhen  sub- 
mitted  to  a  wise  discrimination,  sure  of  its  knowledge  and  possessing 
decided  principles.  But  when  eclecticism  is  used  by  an  in  décisive 
mind,  which  has  not  taken  time  to  obtain  convictions  by  means  of  a 
careful  and  intelligent  study  of  art,  it  becomes  an  evil  ;  for  in  this 
case  it  necessarilv  excludes  style  in  admitting  indifferently  ail  the 
varions  forms  and  expressions  of  historical  art,  without  knowing  how 
to  apply  any  one  of  them -properly  to  the  requirements  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,  the 
Gothic  architectm-es  hâve  style  ;  but  the  expressions  of  style  are  dif- 
férent in  each,  because  each  proceeds  from  différent  principles  to  sat- 
isfy  différent  needs.  How,  then,  if  you  hâve  no  convictions  founded 
upon  analytical  study.  can  you  put  style  into  your  designs  ?  It  is 
very  easy  to  say,  '•  Take  from  every  quarter,  furnish  your  brain  with 
ever\ihing  which  seems  to  vou  good,  then,  ihen  compose  !  "  But  I 
hâve  no  guide  ;  you  hâve  not  habituated  me  to  reason  and  discrimi- 
nate  ;  I  hâve  equally  at  the  point  of  my  pencil  the  temples  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  the  vaulted  monuments  of  Rome  :  I-  hâve 
arches  and  hntels,  pointed  vaults  and  round  vaults  :  you  hâve  told 
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me  to  take  froin  every  quarter  ;  tliis  is  very  well,  if  I  ani  to  make  a 
collection  ;  but  if  I  am  to  produce,  what  sball  I  do  witli  ail  thèse 
acquirements  ?  "Where  sball  I  begiu,  and  wbere  end  ?  Among  ail 
thèse  excellent  tbings,  -whicli  are  tbe  best,  or  whicb  sbould  recom- 
mend  tbemselves  to  me  more  tban  otbers  ?  If  we  are  accustomed  to 
proceed  with  intelligence  in  designing,  if  we  bave  a  principle,  every 
labor  of  composition  is  possible,  if  not  easy,  and  pursues  a  Avell- 
ordered  and  metbodical  course,  wbose  results,  if  tbey  are  not  master- 
pieces,  are  respectable  and  must  bave  style.  I  know  not  wbether 
poets,  musicians,  and  painters  are  ever  suddenly  inspired  to  write  an 
ode,  to  compose  a  sonata,  or  paint  a  picture  ;  I  am  inclined  to  tbink 
not,  becaiise  no  poet,  musician,  or  painter  of  genius  bas  ever  revealed 
to  us  any  sucb  pbenomenon  in  bis  expérience.  Tbe  sacred  fire  does 
not  kindle  itself  ;  in  order  to  create  a  blaze,  we  must  beap  wood  and 
live  coals  together,  we  must  arrange  tbe  fagots  and  logs,  we  must 
blow  tbe  smouldering  pile  assiduously  before  it  breaks  into  flame. 
ïben,  it  is  true,  if  everything  bas  been  well  prepared  in  tbe  cbimney- 
place,  tbe  fire  will  gradually  become  brigbt  and  crackie  and  émit  a 
grateful  beat  ;  but,  I  repeat,  ail  tbis  is  not  obtained  witbout  labor. 

In  bke  manner  wben  an  arcbitect  bas  an  édifice  to  construct,  a  lios- 
pital,  perbaps,  a  public  oiïi?e,  or  a  palace,  bis  first  task  is  to  deduce 
some  order  from  tbe  programme  whicb  is  given  bim,  as  tbis,  like  ail 
written  programmes,  is  apt  to  be  confused  and  contradictory.  He 
must  satisfy  bimself  regarding  its  real  requirements  and  their  relative 
importance,  witbout  occupying  bimself  witb  any  considération  of 
architecture,  in  tbe  ordinary  use  of  tbe  term  ;  tbat'  is  to  say,  witb  tbe 
décorative  envelope  in  whicb  tbe  structm-e  is  to  be  enclosed.  He  is 
content  for  tbe  présent  simply  to  get  ever\ibing  in  place  ;  he  takes 
care  to  subordinate  those  parts  of  eacb  division  of  tbe  programme 
whicb  seem  to  bim,  on  examination,  to  be  mère  accessories  ;  by  slow 
degrees,  its  intricate  and  complicated  conditions  thus  become  simpli- 
fied  ;  for  to  rcduce  an  elaborate  problem  to  its  éléments  needs  careful 
analysis  and  judicious  distribution.  Tben,  banng  arranged  tbe  dif- 
férent wings  or  divisions  of  bis  édifice  satisfactorily,  wben  be  pro- 
ceeds  to  unité  them  in  a  grand  Avhole,  be  finds  he  must  recur  once 
more  to  tbe  work  of  simplification  ;  tbe  whole  Avants  unity,  tbe  con- 
nections between  tbe  différent  divisions  are  awk^A-ard  and  artificial 
and  require  adjustment.  He  again  applies  bimself  to  tbe  task  of  ar- 
ranging  tbe  plan,  changes  from  left  to  right,  puts  thnt  in  front  whicb 
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was  behind,  aiul  returns  a  liiindred  times  to  the  disposition  of  détails 
in  his  design.  Then  the  conscientions  architect  panses  and  lavs  aside 
the  sheets  covered  with  the  results  of  his  stndies,  when  suddenlv  he 
believes  tliat  he  has  discovered  in  his  programme  a  principal  idea, 
snbordinating  every  otlier  considération.  Liglit  breaks  in  npon  liim  ; 
instead  of  exaniining  the  proposition  before  hini  in  détail,  to  arrive  at 
the  gênerai  combination  of  the  whole,  he  reverses  the  opération  ;  he 
discovers  that  nntil  then  he  has  had  but  a  glimpse  of  the  trne  re- 
qnirements  of  the  structure,  and  finds  that  its  varions  apartments  and 
dependencies  should  be  submitted  to  a  new  gênerai  disposition,  on  a 
larger  scale,  afFecting  ail  their  mutual  arrangements  and  communica- 
tions. Thus  the  détails  of  the  plan,  the  stndy  of  which  had  severally 
taxed  the  resom'ces  of  his  mind,  assume  their  natural  positions.  The 
leading  idea  found,  the  accessories  arrange  themselves  without  diffi- 
cnlty.  The  architect  has  become  the  master  of  his  progrannne,  he 
reviews  his  interprétation  of  it  with  délibération,  he  complètes  it  and 
brings  it  to  perfection.  But  if,  diu-ing  thèse  stndies,  he  thinks  about 
the  orders,  the  works  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  of  Pierre  de  ^lonte- 
reau  or  of  Mansard,  he  is  lost,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  his  own  memo- 
ries,  and  instinctively  sacrifices  some  practical  necessity  of  his  plan  to 
obtain  a  désirable  architectural  effect,  to  repeat,  perhaps,  a  motive 
from  the  Parthenon,  or  from  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  from  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  or  the  Invalides.  Xo,  the  trne  architect  does  not  allow  his 
mind  to  be  preoccupied  by  thèse  monuments  of  the  past.  His  plan 
settled  npon,  his  élévations  are  a  part  and  an  expression  of  them  ;  he 
sees  how  he  should  construct  them,  and  the  dominating  idea,of  the 
plan  becomes  the  principal  featiu-e  of  the  façades.  Considérations  of 
stability  and  of  the  most  economical  methods  of  construction  suggest 
to  him  the  character  of  his  exteriors.  He  must  adopt  some  form, 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  imitating  the  architecture  of 
the  Romans,  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Saint  Louis,  or  of  Francis  I.  ;  he 
is  even  embarrassed  by  his  prédilections  for  this  or  that  style,  lest 
he  be  seduced  by  thèse  from  the  capacities  of  his  programme  for  in- 
dividual  and  original  expression.  He  makes  an  essay  npon  paper. 
"  This  part  of  my  design,"  he  says,  "  resembles  such  a  monument  ; 
hère  I  hâve  an  order  which  recalls  such  a  portico  ;  there  are  ^yindows 
"which  are  mère  reproductions  of  those  of  such  a  palace.  I  must  re- 
ject  ail  thèse  ;  I  hâve  been  seduced  by  my  recollections  from  the 
trne  requirements  of  my  building.     Let  the  material  I  hâve  to  use, 
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and  tlie  maiiner  in  whicli  I  must  put  it  together  to  obtain  stability, 
goverii  me  in  my  élévations."  Tlien  arises  under  his  liand  a  sort  of 
carcass  or  franie,  a  conibination  of  masses,  in  wliicli  lie  proceeds  to 
make  tlie  exterior  appearance  a  manifestation  of  tlie  interior  disposi- 
tions, to  cause  the  idea  of  the  plan  frankly  to  reappear  in  tlie  éléva- 
tion, and  to  decorate  or  subordinate  tlie  varions  parts  according  to  its 
su  o"  C'est  ions.  At  tliis  point  tlie  artistic  capacities  of  the  arcbitect  be- 
gin  to  be  tested  ;  for,  to  Lave  a  clear  head,  a  practical  niind,  a  povver 
of  expressing  ideas  with  neatness  and  précision,  is  not  enough  ;  if  he 
would  be  appreciated,  he  must  gratify  the  eye,  and  clothe  his  truth- 
ful  expressions  with  graceful  and  attractive  fornis.  The  discrimi- 
natino-  artist,  whose  passive  imagination  bas  coUected  numerous 
choice  précédents  and  classed  them  with  discernment,  bas  discov- 
ered  that,  in  ail  îhe  arts,  including  architecture,  the  nieans  of  ex- 
pressing ideas  are  really  very  few  ;  that  grand  elFects  are  obtained  by 
a  very  simple  treatment  of  a  dominating  thought  ;  that  there  is  a 
measure  in  architecture,  as  in  music  and  poetry  ;  that  the  laws  im- 
posed  by  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  laws  which  are  to  the  eye 
what  morality  is  to  the  soûl,  a  natm-al  regulator,  applicable  alike  in 
the  midst  of  ail  creeds  and  ail  civil izations,  cannot  be  safely  disre- 
garded  bv  the  architect  ;  that  his  merit  consists  in  being  able  to 
observe  thèse  laws,  without  repeating  architectural  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  hâve  been  previously  employed  ;  and  that,  after  ail,  thèse 
laws  are  entirely  independent  of  such  forms.  I  propose,  by  and  by, 
to  retiu-n  to  the  considération  of  this  subject  so  important  for  art,  — 
the  rules  imposed  by  sentiment  upon  form.  For  the  présent,  I  liniit 
myself  to  following  the  architect  in  the  iîrst  part  of  his  work,  and  up 
to  the  moment  when,  to  give  style  to  his  designs,  he  needs  only  defi- 
nite  and  well-ordered  ideas,  and  to  know  how  to  express  those  ideas 
with  neatness  and  précision. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  Greeks  did,  Avhen  anrient  art,  in  its 
déchue,  liad  become  but  the  pale  copy  of  itself;  let  us  see  how, 
once  again,  as  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  they  became  the  initiators 
of  new  Western  arts,  and  how  they  modified  that  Roman  art  which 
had  been  made  to  prevail  over  ail  Europe  and  a  part  of  Asia. 

The  Romans,  under  the  last  emperors  Mho  preceded  Constantine,    | 
had  already  evinced  a  decided  inclination  to  locate  the  centre  of  the 
empire  in  the  East.     In  Greece,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bosphorus, 
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in  Svria,  and  even  in  Persia,  tliey  had  built  important  cities,  and 
constructed  palaces  and  public  ^vorks  sucli  as  Rome  herself  never 
possessed.  In  thèse  countries  they  had  gradnally  become  liabitu- 
ated  to  Asiatic  splendors  ;  although  tlie  political  raasters  of  Orien- 
tal nations,  they  had  allowed  their  arts  to  be  colored  by  Oriental 
taste.  AVhen  at  last  definitively  established  at  Byzantium,  the 
Romans  found  there  the  éléments  of  a  Revival  ;  if  they  did  not  ac- 
tively  désire  this  Revival,  they  at  least  were  iiot  opposed  to  it. 
A  new  worship  had  replaced  that  of  paganism,  and  everything  con- 
curred  to  make  this  new  Renaissance  one  of  the  most  brilliaiit  epochs 
of  art.  Up  to  that  period  Christianity,  at  one  time  pei*secuted  and  at 
another  tolerated,  had  no  art  of  its  own  ;  it  lived  npon  ancient  art, 
availing  itself  of  monuments  already  built,  without  seeking  to  give  to 
them  a  distinctive  form  or  peculiar  dispositions.  As  a  place  of  re- 
union for  the  faithful  Christians,  the  Roman  basilica  was  natm*ally 
the  most  convenient  édifice  ;  and  1  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  Roman  basilica,  the  civil  monument, 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  order  of  the  fîrst  ostensible 
cérémonies  of  the  Christians.  But,  however  this  may  be  (for  it  is 
foreign  to  our  subject),  they  dit!  iiot  boast  of  possessing  any  peculiar 
art,  and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  such  archi- 
tects,  sculptors,  and  painters  as  were  at  hand  to  build  and  decorate 
their  civil  or  religions  monuments,  The  dwelling  of  a  Roman  wor- 
shipper  of  Christ  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  a  Roman  wor- 
shipper  of  Jupiter  ;  each  possessed  slaves,  and  a  legitimate  Avife  who 
lived  in  apartments  especially  assigned  her,  with  her  attendants  and 
children  ;  both  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  public  places, 
which  were  the  same  for  both,  save  the  church  for  the  Christian  and 
the  temple  for  the  pagan.  Christianity,  l)efore  it  could  liave  aiiy 
influence  on  the  arts,  must  first  hâve  its  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  both  in  private  and  public.  Xow,  among  the  Latin  cou- 
verts, no  such  change  had  taken  place  ;  while  among  the  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  with  their  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  religions  and 
philosophie  ideas,  Christianity  had  aroused  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  occasioned  a  mass  of  writings  and  discussions,  which  had  so 
affected  pubhc  opinion,  that  even  those  Roman  emperors  who  hved 
among  the  Greeks  at  Byzantium  were  soon,  contrary  to  the  wise 
traditions  of  the  empire,  drawn  into  the  controversies,  and  maintained 
hérésies  or  dogmas  against  ail  comers.     It  was  then  that  the  new 
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religion  began  to  liave  its  influence  upon  art.  Tor  as  the  Greeks 
discussed  points  of  doctrine,  so  tliey  dispiited  regarding  the  repré- 
sentation of  divine  persons  and  saints  ;  they  protested  against  or 
approved  tliem  ;  and,  approving  theni,  their  efforts  were  that  thèse 
images  should  be  hieratic  ;  that  the  Chnrch  should  adopt  a  conse- 
crated  for  m.  The  emperors  themselves  mixed  in  thèse  scholastic 
discussions  regarding  forms  as  they  mixed  in  theological  discus- 
sions ;  they  were  far  from  being  Antonines.  j\Iean\vhile,  the  AVest 
fell  into  the  hands  of  barbarians  ;  the  Roman  monuments,  which 
covered  the  soil  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  part  of  Spain,  were  destroyed 
or  ravaged  ;  and  for  many  centm-ies  the  most  profound  darkness 
reigned  over  thèse  countries,  which  previously  had  been  animated 
by  powerful  and  industrious  cities. 

The  emperors  at  Byzantium,  renouncing  hencefortli  ail  influence 
over  the  aflairs  of  the  West,  lived  in  the  midst  of  Oriental  luxury,  and, 
as  I  hâve  already  intimated,  soon  shared  in  the  restless  passions  of 
the  Greek  populations  among  which  they  were  established.  In  the 
mean  while,  art  Avas  transformed  ;  the  Romans  carried  with  them  the 
vault  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  or,  if  they  found  that  feature 
already  existing  there,  they  at  least  imported  their  System  of  con- 
struction ;  as  for  their  architecture,  to  which,  indeed,  we  hâve  seen 
they  attached  but  little  importance,  they  left  this  to  be  arranged  by 
■the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  who,  always  subtle,  proceeded  by  degrees  to 
modify  it  essentially.  At  first  they  abandoned  the  Roman  orders, 
composed  of  columns  with  complète  entablatures,  and  gave  up  the 
use  of  the  column  itself,  save  as  a  rigid  supporting  member  to  carry, 
not  horizontal  lintels,  but  arches  ;  soon  they  ceased  to  admire  the 
Corinthian  and  composite  capitals  of  Rome,  as  not  presenting  at  their 
summits  suflicient  bearing  surface  to  receive  the  springing  of  their 
arches,  and  as  too  slender  and  délicate  in  their  character  for  the 
masses  of  construction  with  which  they  were  loaded  ;  they  therefore 
dismissed  thèse  capitals,  enlarged  the  abacus,  and  covered  it  wàth 
such  superficial  sculpture  as  should  not  detract  from  its  solidity. 
Aiming  at  surprising  effects,  fours  de  force  of  architecture,  they 
endeavored  to  build  the  hemispherical  vault  of  Rome  on  four  points 
of  support  by  nieans  oî pendeufices,'^  and,  as  in  St.  Sophia,  to  give 

*  Pendentives,  in  Byzantine  architecture,  are  the  concave  surfaces  (spherical  triangles)  grow- 
ing  upward  and  inward  from  the  tops  of  the  four  piers,  and  uniting  the  adjacent  arches,  thus 
reducing  the  square  plan  to  a  round  plan,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  square,  and 
from  which  springs  the  dôme.  —  Tkaxs. 
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to  thèse  ciipolas,  thiis  siispended  on  foiir  isolated  piers,  dimensions 
imtil  then  unknown.  Justinian,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  construc- 
tion of  this  colossal  church,  was  much  interested  in  the  work  and 
visited  it  daily.  This  cupola,  which  fell  at  the  moment  of  its  com- 
pletion,  was  tinally  seated  upon  its  foiu-  pendentives,  when  Justinian 
is  said  to  hâve  cried,  "  Glorv  be  to  God,  who  has  judged  me  worthy 
of  completing  this  great  work  1  I  hâve  conquered  thee,  O  Solomon  1  " 
It  is  of  httle  importance  whether  this  exclamation  was  actuallv  nt- 
tered  by  Justinian,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  contemporary 
historians  hâve  imputed  it  to  him,  for  it  plainly  indicates  the  changes 
which  had  been  wrought  in  the  spirits  of  the  masters  of  the  em- 
pire. At  Rome  none  of  the  emperors  appeared  ever  to  hâve  lin- 
gered  in  the  sheds  of  the  workmen,  and  ccrtainly  none  were  ever 
known  to  hâve  made  the  construction  of  a  building  an  important 
affair  of  life.  The  Greeks  of  antiquity,  the  classic  Greeks,  were 
accustomed  to  boast  of  their  monmnents,  they  were  very  proiid  of 
them  ;  but  the  Romans  hardly  mentioned  theirs,  they  were  content 
to  build  and  use  them.  A  new  sentiment,  therefore,  animated  the 
minds  of  the  East  in  the  sixth  century  ;  this  sentiment,  a  stranger  to 
the  Latin  character,  the  issue  of  Greek  vainglory,  this  tendency 
to  hyperbole  in  regard  to  the  créations  of  art,  had  a  considérable 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  arts,  an  influence  which  brought 
about  unexpected  results  a  few  centuries  later.  Roman  art  at  By- 
zantium,  renewed  thus  by  the  Greek  élément,  prospered  for  a  long 
time,  and  divided  into  branches,  into  wliose  various  directions  and 
greater  or  less  geographical  importance  I  propose  b]*iefly  to  inquire. 

Every  one  knows  that  shortly  after  Christianity  had  been  recog- 
nized  as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  numerous  hérésies  arose  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  Church.  Among  thèse  heresiarchs,  Nestorius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  Avas  exiled  in  the  year  431.  Obhged  to 
retire  to  the  city  of  Panopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  he  was 
followed  and  surrounded  by  numerous  disciples  who  were  outraged 
at  the  injustice  which  they  supposed  had  been  doue  him  in  sacrificing 
him  to  the  crédit  of  St.  Cyril;  thèse  heresiarchs  were  soon  favorably 
received  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  found,  among  the  pro- 
scribed,  men  familiar  with  Greek  antiquity,  cukivated  in  the  arts  and 
accomplished  in  ail  known  sciences.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
jMahometans  employed  thèse  men  in  ail  those  works  of  art  which 
they  had  occasion  to  undertake,  when,  a  nomadic  nation  of  wan-iors 
13 
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without  artists  or  workmeii,  tliey  had  corne  ont  of  tlieir  déserts  and 
establislied  theniselves  around  the  outlying  provinces  of  tlie  Eastern 
empire.  Tluis  it  would  seeni  tliat  after  the  liftli  centiuy  one  of  tlie 
branches  of  this  Byzantine  tree,  the  issue  of  Greek  and  Roman  arts, 
flourished  in  Asia,  in  Egypt,  in  Arabia,  in  Xorth  Africa,  and  soon, 
bv  wav  of  Spain,  spread  even  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  extrême 
^Vest. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  only  foothold  which  the 
Byzantine  emperors  could  maintain  in  Italy  was  theii*  exarchate  at 
Ravenna,  where,  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centurv,  that  is  to  say, 
a  little  after  the  construction  of  St.  Sophia,  they  built  the  chiu'ch  of 
San  Vitale.  This  was  ahnost  the  sole  Byzantine  landmark  planted 
on  the  Italian  soil.  In  the  course  of  the  eiglith  centmy,  Léon,  the 
Isam-ian,  elected  emperor  of  the  East  in  717,  having  enibraced  the 
heresy  of  the  iconoclasts,  issued  many  edicts  to  suppress  sacred  im- 
ages. He  pushed  his  fanaticism  to  such  an  extent  as  to  persécute  ail 
who  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  arts,  to  abolish  the  schools  of 
sacred  letters,  and  to  burn  the  libraries  ;  whereupon  the  painters  and 
sculptors  took  refuge  on  the  shores  of  Italy  and  spread  over  ail  coun- 
tries.  It  was  among  thèse  emigrants  that  Charlemagne  found  artists 
to  aid  him  in  developing  the  Revival  which  he  projected.  Hère 
was  another  path  by  which  the  Byzantine  arts  penetrated  into  the 
West,  while  the  Arabian  ]\Iahometans,  developing  the  Byzantine  arts 
of  the  Xestorians,  spread  them  gradually  from  Egypt,  along  the  Afri- 
can  shore  of  the  ^lediterranean,  till,  as  already  observed,  by  way  of 
Spain,  they  invaded  the  extremities  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Eastern  empire,  in  the  eighth  century,  though  menaced  and 
enfeebled,  thus,  in  spite  of  itself,  spread  the  influence  of  its  arts 
thi'oughout  Latin  Europe,  which  had  fallen  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
barbarism.  But  meanwhile  Roman  architecture,  which  had  left  so 
many  traces  throughout  Italy  and  Gaul,  reacted  against  this  foreign 
influence  with  more  or  less  success.  In  Italy,  especially,  the  old 
Latin  genius  admitted  with  great  reluctance  thèse  Byzantine  innova- 
tions ;  and  even  in  Gaul  the  Roman  traditions  still  preserved  enough 
of  their  original  strength  to  be  only  modified,  and  not  destroyed,  by 
the  new  élément. 

I  do  not  prétend  hère  to  write  the  histor}-  of  architecture,  but  only 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  Europe  and  a  part  of 
Asia,  at  a  moment  when  the  traditions  of  antiquity  were  about  to  un- 
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dergo  an  important  change  in  spirit  and  in  form.  In  tlie  absence  of 
existing  monuments  and  distinct  authority,  it  seems  to  me  unneces- 
sary  hère  to  enter  npon  the  question  whether  the  Visigoths  and  Lom- 
bards had  arts  pecuhar  to  themsehes  ;  *  for  évident  reasons  I  shall 
abstain  froni  entertaining  hère  ingénions  but  doubtful  hypothèses  on 
this  subject.  Why  should  we  grope  and  speculate  in  darkness,  whcn 
we  can  proceed  confidently  in  the  hght  of  facts  ?  The  arts  of  the 
Latins  of  antiquity  are  perfectly  known  to  us  ;  those  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  hâve  left  visible  traces  at  many  points  of  the  European  conti- 
nent ;  the  monuments  of  the  interminghng  of  thèse  two  arts  are  there 
before  oiu'  eyes,  and  indicate  plainly  the  éléments  of  which  thev  are 
composed  ;  why,  therefore,  attribiite  to  a  barbarous  people  influences 
over  art  which  could  only  hâve  been  exercised  by  a  long  séries  of 
traditions  ?  A  barbarous  people,  however  intelligent  we  may  sup- 
pose them  to  hâve  been,  could  only  possess  arts  after  they  had  be- 
come  civilized,  and  they  could  hâve  become  civilized  only  by  the 
long  practice  of  the  arts  which  they  had  borrowed  from  their  neigh- 
bors  or  found  upon  the  soil  they  had  occupied.  In  instructing  them- 
selves  thus,  they  would  hâve  given  new  expressions  and  a  new  turn 
to  their  models,  but  they  would  not  hâve  invented  ;  indeed,  they 
would  hâve  approached  their  models  as  closely  as  they  could,  and  if 
they  had  corrnpted  or  copied  them  without  skill,  they  would  hâve 
done  so  unconsciously.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  monument  in 
Xorthern  Italy  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Lombards  ;  but  if 
there  exists  one,  I  dare  to  affirm  that  it  resembles  a  Latin  construc- 
tion, or  that  it  approaches  the  Byzantine  buddings  in  character.  The 
want  of  skill  alone,  with  which  the  types  would  hâve  been  translated 
by  them,  would  hâve  added  a  barbarous  élément  to  their  work,  in 
the  ancient  acceptation  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  a  foreign  élément. 
But,  if  there  exist  no  Lombard  monuments,  there  are  structm-es, 
raised  by  the  Visigoths,  which  are  deserving  of  note  in  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  first  mediccval  centuries.     But  thèse  are  only 

*  Gregoiy  the  Great  said  of  the  Lombards  :  '  '  Wherever  they  are,  there  is  weeping  and  wail- 
ing  ;  eities,  castles,  and  fields  are  devastated,  and  the  earth  is  made  a  désert."  M.  Léonce 
Eaynaud,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Architecture,"  seems  to  confound  the  Lombards  with  the  people 
afterwards  known  under  that  name,  who  were  in  reality  but  that  Latin  population  which  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Lombards.  This  is  but  one  of  the  equivocations  of  architectural  historj-. 
Far  from  erecting  churches,  the  Lombards  thought  only  of  destroying  them.  The  few  churches 
which  were  built  in  L'pper  Italy,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Lombards  there,  were  the  work  of 
the  Latin  population,  who  in  the  midst  of  those  melancholy  days  of  invasion  had  still  preserved 
the  corporation  of  the  magistri  coviacini. 
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Roman  structures  coarsely  understood  and  badly  executed.  To  at- 
tribute  to  tlie  barbarians  an  expansi^  e  influence  in  the  présence  of 
the  Latin  traditions  and  monuments,  wliich  at  that  epoch  were  still 
extant  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  in  the  présence  of  tliose  Greek  By- 
zantine arts,  wliicli  were  then  sliedding  a  brilliant  lustre  over  the 
world,  is  very  much  like  maintaining  that  the  ItaUan  Renaissance  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  provoked  by  the  Swiss  or  Westphahans. 
But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  upon  a  question  which,  though 
decided  in  the  négative  many  years  ago  by  the  strongest  évidence, 
has  for  some  unexplained  reason  been  lately  revived.  In  pohtical 
history,  the  most  important  events  —  those  which  hâve  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  nations  —  are  sometimes  attributed  to  very 
slight  causes  ;  I  ahvays  find  it  hard  to  believe  such  théories,  and, 
when  applied  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  I  reject  them  promptly  and 
decidedly.  Tlie  progress  of  the  arts  is  deliberate,  inductive,  and 
logical  ;  great  results  in  this  progress  can  only  be  obtained  after 
large,  consistent,  and  regular  efforts,  and  by  following  perpetuated  or 
revived  traditions,  the  com-se  of  which,  with  a  little  investigation,  can 
readilv  be  discovered.  If  there  are  sudden  révolutions  and  starthng 
changes  in  pohtics,  there  are  none  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  the 
art  of  architecture.  A  people  makes  new  laws,  or  changes  its  re- 
ligions creed,  because  a  law  is  but  a  text,  a  creed  reposes  upon 
dogmas  which  at  a  given  moment  are  admitted  by  civilization  ; 
but  the  arts,  and  architecture  in  particular,  dépend  essentially  upon 
traditions,  manners,  and  customs,  upon  the  resources  of  industry,  and 
upon  circumstances  which  human  power  can  modify  only  after  much 
study  and  many  experiments.  Europe  became  Christian,  yet  for  a 
long  time  preserved  the  manners,  forms,  customs,  and  consequently  the 
architecture,  of  pagan  antiquity  ;  but  Christianity  must  change  thèse 
manners,  the  soil  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  must  for  centiu-ies  suffer 
tumultuous  irruptions  of  barbarous  hordes,  Roman  traditions  must 
disappear,  before  the  foundations  of  a  new  art  can  be  laid,  and,  even 
then,  they  must  rest  upon  the  ruined  monuments  of  Roman  power  ; 
but,  above  ail,  it  is  essential  that  the  ideas  which  are  to  create  such 
révolutions  should  take  a  new  course.  Thus,  at  Byzantium,  the 
degenerated  Roman  spirit  was  absorbed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Greek, 
wliich  was  more  active  and  better  fitted  to  receive  Christianity.  In 
the  West,  Christianity  found  itself  in  the  présence  of  primitive,  bar- 
barous nations,  and  could  influence  them  nuich  more  readily  than  it 
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had  the  okl  Roman  organizations.  If  tlie  letters  aiid  arts  of  tliat  time 
were  to  be  revived,  Byzantium,  or  at  least  the  spirit  wliicli  emanated 
froni  tlie  Eastern  empire,  must  be  the  tbmitain-head  of  the  Revival. 

It  is  thus  from  the  antique  Greek  spirit  that  the  tirst  éléments  of 
mediseval  art  were  derived. 

I  hâve  ah-eadv  had  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  spirit  :  the  Greek  reasoned,  discussed,  and 
investigated  with  tireless  zeal  ;  in  philosophv,  he  was  fertile  in  ideas, 
yet  never  settled  down  on  a  conviction  ;  but,  in  the  perfection  of  his 
intelligence,  he  perceived  that  this  incessant  unrest  of  the  mind  was 
dangerous  ;  and  so,  as  soon  as  he  could  persuade  himself  that  a 
material  thing,  a  form,  was  good,  he  declared  that  form  immutable, 
an  orchr.  At  Byzantium  the  Greeks  exhibited  the  same  contradic- 
tion, the  same  strange  opposition  between  theii-  instinct  and  their 
spirit  ;  their  instinct  led  tliem  to  give  to  plastic  art  a  hieratic  form, 
to  fix  material  beauty  so  that  the  tradition  of  it  might  never  be  lost, 
while  theii'  spirit  urged  them  into  every  walk  of  intellectual  inquirv, 
to  discuss  the  abstractions  of  philosophy  and  the  dogmas  of  rehgion. 
Seated  midway  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Greek  was 
endowed,  as  it  were,  with  double  faculties  :  he  cherished  the  beaii- 
tiful  in  art,  as  an  immutable  principle,  with  tender  and  scrupulous 
care,  strenuously  when  necessary,  while  he  opened  to  modem  times 
the  boundless  helds  of  physical  and  moral  science,  and  of  philosophie 
discussion.  In  the  emplovment  of  the  arts  he  remained  antique,  else- 
where  his  spirit  was  essentially  modem.  The  Greeks,  like  ail  people 
Avho  hâve  been  the  leaders  of  civilization,  were  always  inclined  to 
place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  nearest  dominating  influence. 
Thus  the  ancient  Greeks,  placed  against  the  great  immovable  back- 
ground  of  Asiatic  nationalities,  presented  the  image  of  movement,  — 
of  intellectual,  philosophie,  commercial,  and  artistic  activity.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  political  power  of  Rome  was  established 
among  them,  and  they  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  that  great 
power  in  their  rear,  —  the  enen-ating  influence  of  the  East,  which  to  its 
most  remote  boundaries  also  passed  uiuler  the  yoke  of  the  empire,  — 
their  position  in  the  history  of  civilization  was  reversed  ;  so  that  when 
finally  the  West  fell  into  disorder  and  barbarism,  and  was  enveloped 
in-  a  profound  darkness,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole 
civilized  world.  they  assumed  the  attitude  of  conservatives.  Thus 
the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  présence  of  Oriental  immobility.  made  them- 
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selves  Occidentals  in  spirit,  at  a  later  day,  in  the  présence  of  western 
barbarism,  became  Orientais  ;  so  that,  by  becoming  immovable  in 
their  tiu-n,  they  miglit,  tlirough  tlie  storniy  darkness,  remain  the 
guardians  of  civilization,  humanity,  and  tlie  arts.  AVe  are  justified 
in  proclaiming  the  Greek  people,  whether  by  instinct  or  by  calcula- 
tion,  the  great  civihzers  of  ancient  and  Christian  Eiu'ope.  Througli 
the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe,  froni  tlie  fifth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  they 
were  the  jealous  and  exchisive  protectors  of  letters,  arts,  and  indus- 
try,  keeping  them  safe  froni  ail  change  in  a  sacred  repository  of  faith- 
ful  tradition,  as  if  they  thought,  through  that  sad  gap  of  history,  to 
transmit  intact  to  more  prospérons  times  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  knowledge.  The  very  people  who,  froni  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Constantine,  had  urged  art  into  every  path  of  caprice  and 
fantasy,  who  seemed  to  hâve  forgotten  style  and  ail  its  requii-ements, 
and  who  had  lost  the  artist  in  the  artisan,  refinement  of  conception  in 
mère  élégance  of  mechanical  exécution,  this  very  people,  from  the 
moment  when  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  actual  barba- 
rism, iiot  only  paused  in  their  path  of  décline,  but,  by  a  suprême 
effort,  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  retm'ned  to  the  pure  som'ces 
of  art,  —  the  types  ;  reconstituted  those  types  according  to  the  neces- 
sities  of  the  time,  established  them  on  a  firiii  basis,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  remuants  of  the  powerful  impérial  Roman  organization 
for  protection  wliile  engaged  in  thèse  labors  of  modification.  AMiile 
the  emperor  in  the  East  remained  the  Pontifeœ  maœiniMS  of  the  new 
worship  as  he  had  beeii  of  the  old  at  Rome,  while  he  was  the  chief 
of  a  doctrine,  he  remained  also  the  chief  of  an  art  declared  immutable 
as  a  dogma.  It  was  in  this  depository,  thus  religiously  preserved, 
that  for  many  centuries  the  reviving  West  came  to  seek  for  the  germs 
of  its  arts,  its  sciences,  and  its  industry  ;  when  thèse  germs  were  at 
lengtli  developed,  the  empire  of  the  East,  enfeebled  by  its  long  atti- 
tude of  immobility,  debauched  and  effete,  was,  in  its  tm-n,  over- 
whehned  in  the  flood  of  barbarism  ;  so  true  it  is  that,  in  this  world, 
nations,  like  men,  hâve  a  task  to  fulfil,  and,  when  the  work  is  donc, 
they  disappear  forever. 

I  hâve  endeavored  briefly  to  explain  how  Greek  art  influenced  the 
first  media^val  centuries.  It  is  now  iiecessary  to  explain  how  this 
influence  acted  in  tlie  AVest,  and  how  modem  arts  were  thence  de- 
veloped. I  hâve  lately  said  that  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  among  them,  retraced  their  stcps  and 
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abandoned  the  freedom  whicli  had  distiriguislied  tlieir  art  siiice  Peri- 
cles,  to  sliut  themselves  up  in  hieratic  forms  in  tlie  présence  of  the 
barbarisni  of  the  West.  No  people  ever  nnderstood  style  better  than 
the  Greeks  ;  with  them  it  was  an  affair  of  instinct,  or  rather  of  rea- 
son.  But  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
wars,  Greek  art,  while  preserving  its  admirable  niechanical  exécution, 
rapidly  tended  towards  realisni.  Soon,  absorbed  in  the  irrésistible 
power  of  Rome,  the  Greeks  became  the  entertainers,  the  artists,  the 
ta  mers  of  the  Roman  colossus.  Comprehending  at  once  that,  even  if 
they  had  been  able  to  conquer  and  possess  the  East,  they  wonld  hâve 
been  powerless  in  face  of  the  political  organization  of  the  Romans, 
they  resigned  themselves  to  the  task  of  becoming  the  instructors  of 
their  rude  protectors  in  the  arts,  in  philosophy,  and  in  polite  litera- 
tm-e  ;  but  while  communicating  to  their  indiffèrent  masters  ail  that 
they  had  most  precious,  their  art  naturally  lost  that  délicate  perfume 
whicli  can  exhale  only  under  génial  skies.  A  man  cannot  undertake 
to  tame  a  barbarian  (and,  to  the  Greek,  the  Roman  was  barbarous), 
without  becoming  somewhat  of  a  barbarian  himself  ;  and  woe  to  the 
artist  who  yields  to  a  master  without  sympathy  for  matters  of  art  ! 
The  Greeks,  then,  very  sensibly,  dicl  not  amuse  themselves  by  dis- 
cussing  questions  of  style  with  the  Romans,  for  they  knew  they  would 
not  hâve  been  understood,  and,  while  submitting  to  the  rigorous  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Romans  upon  their  architectural  problems, 
they  contented  themselves  with  the  more  humble  duties  of  the  deco- 
rator  ;  their  aim  was  only  to  gratify  the  pompons  taste  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  to  charm  them,  if  possible,  by  a  brilliant,  if  not  élégant, 
exécution.  They  did  what  was  wisest  under  the  circumstances  : 
they  obeyed,  and  tried  to  become  Romans  themselves.  But  when 
Christianity  became  the  worship  of  the  Roman  empire  established  at 
Byzantium,  the  Greeks  once  more  assumecl  their  leading  position  in 
the  arts.  Preserving  ail  that  part  of  Roman  architecture  which  was 
peculiarly  Roman,  the  structure,  they  set  about  modifying  the  déco- 
ration in  the  manner  already  briefly  indicated.  In  construction  they 
allowed  those  bold  essays  which  harmonized  with  their  genius,  but 
thèse  essays  were  ever  systematic,  the  resuit  of  calculation  and  reason 
rather  than  of  caprice  and  fancy.  Such  a  school,  based  upon  princi- 
ples  severely  observed,  was  naturally  the  best  school  for  barbarous 
nations,  especially  when  thèse  nations  were  endoAved  with  original 
genius  and  were  not  embarrassed  by  powerful  traditions. 
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Charlemagne  was  the  fîrst  wlio  undertook  to  revive  tlie  arts  in  tlie 
West  ;  but  ail  tbat  lie  could  do,  with  the  resources  at  lus  commaiid, 
was  coarsely  to  reproduce  a  few  monuments  entirely  Oriental  in  tlieir 
origin.  He,  however,  proceeded  to  gatlier  together  artists  and 
granimarians,  manuscripts,  stufFs,  and  furniture,  from  Byzantium  or 
from  Lombardy,  wliieli  was  tben  under  tbe  influence  of  Byzantine 
art,  and  thus  introduced  among  tbe  barbarians  a  knowledge  of  the 
productions  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization  ;  this  importation  did 
not  cease  until  the  West,  in  its  turn,  was  able  to  develop  an  art 
peculiar  to  itself.  In  order  to  form  schools  of  artists,  Charle- 
magne  could  only  address  himself  to  that  class  of  men  who,  by 
the  necessities  of  their  profession,  were  students,  that  is,  to  the 
clerks.  The  Franks,  possessors  of  the  soil  by  right  of  conquest, 
were  too  much  occupied  with  warfare,  and  with  maintaining  theni- 
selves  in  their  domains,  to  think  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  were  suthciently  employed  with  questions 
of  their  own  self-preservation  and  defence;  and,  as  for  the  peasants 
and  slaves,  their  precarious  state  hardly  encouraged  the  idea  of 
dévotion  on  their  part  to  the  study  of  art  and  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry.  But  the  monks,  who  were  comparatively  tranquil 
and  independent,  soon  formed  schools  of  art,  from  which  graduated 
not  only  architects,  but  sculptors,  painters,  and  artisans.  Thus,  from 
the  French  monasteries  on  the  banks  of  the  Saône,  the  jNIarne,  the 
Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Seine,  emanated,  during  the  three  centu- 
ries from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  the  first  notions  of  art  in  Western 
Europe,  including  Italy  itself,*  though  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain  that  it  was  in  Italy  that  ail  the  western  arts,  from  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  originated.  But  against  this  theory  are  arrayed 
the  most  authentic  monuments  and  texts.  Italy  at  that  time  was 
plunged  in  anarchy,  exposed  to  every  misery,  and  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  produce  architects,  much  less  sculptors  and  painters.  If 
couvents  or  churches  were  required  there,  the  Italians  called  upon 
artists  of  the  Clunisian  order  of  monks,  or  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  a  few  Greek  emigrants  who  had  been  constrained 
to  fly  from  their  country.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  Vene- 
tians  built  the  cliurch  of  St.  ]\Iark  :  they  adopted  a  Greek  plan,  an 
ornamentation  executed  by  Greeks,   and  used  columns  and  panels 

*  See  tlie  "Dictionnaire  raisonné  d'Architecture  "  of  il.  Viollet-le-Duc,  articles  Architecture 
and  Architecture  Monastique. 
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of  marble  wliicli  they  liad  stoleii  from  the  shores  of  Greece,  at  that 
time  exposée!  by  the  feebleiiess  of  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  insults 
of  pirates  from  every  country.  Iii  the  Xorth  of  Italy,  however,  the 
Itahans,  dmiiig  the  tenth  aiid  eleventh  centmies,  raised  some  archi- 
tectm-al  structures  ;  but  in  the  remains  of  thèse  édifices  we  find  only 
indications  of  great  indécision,  feel^le  recollections  of  antique  Ro- 
man architecture,  mingled  'with  features  from  the  hands  of  Oriental 
artists.  As  for  the  southern  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula  at  this 
melancholy  period,  history  gives  us  but  little  information.  The 
]Moors,  established  in  Sicily,  ravaged  the  coasts  ;  and  Rome,  long 
since  fallen  in  ruins,  lived  among  the  vast  remains  of  lier  former 
glory,  or,  if  she  still  built,  it  was  only  by  putting  together  the  frag- 
ments strown  on  every  side  ;  art  had  ceased  to  exist  there.  This 
ruinecl  country,  exposed  for  many  centmies  to  continuai  dévastations, 
without  industry  or  commerce,  the  prey  of  ail  nations,  separated  as 
it  was  from  the  Eastern  empire,  and  with  no  inhérent  principles  of 
life,  presented,  indeed,  the  saddest  spectacle.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  tenth  century  there  was  established  between  the  East 
and  southern  and  central  Gaul  an  extensive  commerce  ;  Venetian 
merchants,  who  at  that  time  were  the  courtiers  of  Europe,  lived  at 
Limoges,  and  corresponded  with  the  East  by  way  of  the  ports  of 
the  ^lediterranean,  and  with  the  North  by  way  of  the  western  coast. 
Thus,  dminoj  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  relations  with 
Constantinople  were  of  the  most  intimate  character,  and  the  arts 
of  the  West  profited  accordingly, 

Let  us  now  see  among  what  populations  and  under  what  circum- 
stances  the  arts  of  the  East  came  to  exercise  their  influence  in  the 
West.  When  the  Goths,  the  Eranks,  and  the  Bm-gundians  succes- 
sively  invaded  the  Gallic  soil  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
shores  of  the  ^lediterranean  and  Armorica,  they  found  the  indigenous 
people  everywhere  practising  Roman  arts.  But  after  having  devas- 
tated  the  cities  and  the  buildings,  the  new  conquerors,  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  and  défend  themselves,  could  only 
repair,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  structures  they  had  sacked, 
or  imitate,  in  new  ones,  the  constructions  already  existing.  In  the 
AA  est,  therefore,  the  Roman  structm-e  was  never  absolutely  aban- 
doned.  But  when,  after  the  anarchy  which  foUowed  the  invasion, 
a  sort  of  government  Avas  established,  the  taste  for  hixury  soon  af- 
fected  the  new  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  thev  desired  to  decorate 
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thèse  rude  structm-es,  wliicli  were  tlie  last  vestiges  of  Roman  architec- 
ture ;  they  then  had  recourse  to  Oriental  artists,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  objects  which  they  could  import  from  the  East,  such  as 
fm-nitiu-e,  stuffs,  utensils,  and  jewels.  While  preserving,  therefore, 
the  western  Roman  nianner,  the  sculptors  and  painters,  after  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  covered  their  buildings  with  ornamentation 
borrowed  from  thèse  foreign  importations.  Thus  a  pattern  of  silk 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  sculpture  of  a  frieze  ;  a  casket  or  a 
dj'ptich  niight  fimiish  the  type  for  a  bas-relief  to  decorate  a  capital 
or  an  arch-panel  {tympamuii).  In  tins  manner  Roman  architecture, 
at  some  points,  assumed  a  new  envelope,  while  at  others  the  local 
traditions  were  loyally  adhered  to.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, the  Byzantine  influence  was  very  unequal  in  Gaul.  At  Pcri- 
gueux,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  clim'ch  was 
built  entirely  Byzantine  in  plan  and  form,  but  Roman  in  its  décora- 
tive détails  ;  some  years  later,  on  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Oise, 
monuments  were  erected  almost  entirely  Roman  in  plan  and  struc- 
ture, while  their  ornamentation  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  East. 

The  epoch,  dming  which  tins  mixture  of  Roman  traditions  and 
Oriental  importations  occurred  in  varions  degrees,  is  conventionally 
called  in  France  rejwqiie  romane  (Romanesque).  But  as  there  was 
as  much  variety  in  the  union  of  thèse  two  éléments  in  this  style 
throughout  Gaul  as  there  was  in  the  character  of  the  varions  prov- 
inces composing  that  territory,  it  is  well  to  designate  to  which  we 
refer,  whether  we  speak  of  the  Romanesque  of  the  West,  that  of  the 
Rhône,  the  Saône,  or  the  j\Iarne,  whether  it  is  the  Norman  Roman- 
esque, that  of  the  Ile-de-France  or  the  Romanesque  of  Poictiers.  At 
the  same  time  thèse  différent  styles  hâve  an  air  of  consanguinity 
which  belongs  essentially  to  the  genius  of  Western  Europe. 

I  hâve  elsewhere  *  treated  this  subject  with  more  précision,  and 
in  doing  so  I  believed  that  my  statement  that  there  was  a  French 
mediaeval  architecture  would  never  be  contested  by  any  one.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  speaking  of  a  French  mediaeval  architecture,  I  referred 
to  the  western  architecture  or  that  of  the  Gauls,  since,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  jMiddle  Ages,  France,  properly  speaking,  did  not 
exist.  Not  anticipating  any  discussion  on  this  point,  I  took  no  pré- 
cautions ;  I  had  heard  that  educated  foreigners,  who  are  not  apt 
to  accord  to   us  what  is  not  ours,  recognize  and  study  a  French 

*  See  the  "  Dictionnaire  raisonné  de  l'Architecture  française." 
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mediœval  architecture  ;  it  never  occiuTed  to  me  to  douLt  its  existence. 
But  expérience  lias  sliown  tluit  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  tliis  ques- 
tion ;  if  it  concerned  only  cm-  national  vanity,  I  would  net  insist 
upon  the  existence  of  a  Frencli  mediseval  architecture,  because  art 
has  no  countrv  ;  but  it  involves  soniething  more  tlian  a  foolish  sen- 
timent of  national  vainglory  ;  it  is  a  cpiestion  of  life  or  death,  of 
décline  or  progress,  for  western  art.  It  is  not  a  niatter  of  mère 
polemics,  to  overthrow  the  doctrines,  called  classic,  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  ;  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  rehabilitation  of  a  mis- 
understood  phase  of  art,  the  product  of  western  genius,  fashioned 
for  us  and  bv  us,  through  a  long  séries  of  efforts  and  struggles, 
Avhich,  though  pacifie,  are  glorious  enougli  to  excite  our  admiration 
and  svmpathy.  I  hâve  endeavored  in  thèse  Discourses  to  explain 
the  relations  which  hâve  always  existed  between  the  genius  of  known 
peoples  and  their  arts  ;  in  order  to  avoid  doubtful  phrases,  I  would 
state  that,  by  peoples,  I  do  not  refer  to  populations  included  within 
certain  political  boundaries,  nor  yet  to  those  agglomérations  of  men 
who  hâve  no  mutual  relationships  of  race  or  natural  community 
of  ideas,  but  to  associations  under  the  dominion  of  a  dominating 
tliought,  moved  by  the  same  émotions,  to  associations  between  whose 
members  there  is  an  afïinity  of  races  and  character.  Antique  and 
modem  civilizations  established  themselves  in  two  very  différent 
Avays  ;  and,  as  it  is  well  always  to  hâve  a  distinct  nomenclature  in 
the  physical  as  in  the  intellectual  world,  I  would  say  that  there  is 
a  sympatlietic  civilization  and  ?l  j^^oUtical  civilization.  I  call  that  civ- 
ilization  sympathetic  which  is  developed  in  the  midst  of  an  agglom- 
ération of  men  of  the  same  race,  or  in  the  midst  of  races  having  cer- 
tain mutual  affinities.  Such  civilizations  alone  possess  arts  peculiar 
to  themselves  ;  and  the  Greeks  furnisli  us  with  the  most  reuiarkable 
example  of  this  form  of  civilization.  I  understand  by  political  civih- 
zation  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  a 
people  (sometimes  of  a  mère  handful  of  men),  whether  by  reason  of 
its  arms,  its  skill,  or  its  commerce,  over  vast  territories  occupied  by 
races  which  hâve  no  consanguinity  either  between  themselves  or  with 
their  conquerors.  Such  is  the  Roman  antique  civilization.  The  Ro- 
mans formed  a  body  politic  or  administrati\e,  rather  than  a  nation  ; 
there  was,  in  reality,  no  Homan  people,  for  the  commons  who  filled 
the  streets  of  Rome,  at  least  during  the  empire,  do  not  deserve  the 
honor  of  this  distinction  ;  there  was  a  Roman  organization,  a  Roman 
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government,  —  notliiiig  more.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no  art 
at  Rome  ;  there  was,  indeed,  a  very  perfect  organization  of  arts 
beloTîging  to  foreign  peojjles,  but  this  organization,  presenting  as  it 
did  at  every  step  the  strangest  contradictions,  cannot  be  considered 
the  triie  artistic  expression  of  national  genius.  When  we  look  around 
us  in  Europe,  now  more  than  ever  before,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
witli  the  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  varions  civihzations  upon 
art.  In  the  midst  of  invasions  and  political  catastrophes,  and  not- 
withstanding  the  tendency  of  time  and  civil ization  to  bring  ail  things 
to  a  common  level,  we  find  the  question  of  races  and  nationalities  as 
ardent  and  lively  as  ever  ;  and  shall  we,  who  of  ail  the  nations  of 
Europe  présent  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  civihzation 
resting  upon  unity  of  sentiment,  on  the  affinity  of  races  which  arises 
from  a  common  habit  of  thought,  shall  we  hâve  no  distinctive  art  ? 
shall  not  this  unity  be  expressed  by  a  single  visible  sign? 

The  Romans,  who  required  six  hundred  years  to  subjugate  the 
Italian  nations,  became  the  masters  of  Gaul  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury.  This  proves  to  us  that  there  had  long  existed,  among  the  Gal- 
lic  tribes,  notwithstanding  the  points  of  différence  between  them  so 
clearly  stated  by  Caesar,  a  certain  homogeneousness.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  empire  the  Roman  domination  in  Gaul  Avas  never  contested, 
and  certainly  that  domination  could  only  tend  to  increase  the  unity 
existing  between  the  varions  provinces  of  the  West.  Then  the  bar- 
barians,  varions  in  language  and  manners,  precipitated  themselves 
upon  the  Gauls  on  every  side  ;  they  established  themselves  in  the 
territory,  disputed  the  soil,  waged  wars  ainong  themselves,  and  for 
many  centuries  used  every  expédient  to  break  the  unity  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  feudal  System,  also,  which  was  established  in  a  some- 
what  more  regular  fashion  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  seemed 
made  to  divide,  not  only  the  provinces,  but  the  domains  ;  but  mean- 
while,  after  the  eleventh  century,  we  perceive  the  slow  but  persistent 
and  continuons  tendency  of  the  varions  Gallic  populations  towards  a 
national  unity.  Thèse  western  populations,  therefore,  which  the  Ro- 
mans designated  as  Gauls,  had,  like  the  Greeks,  a  peculiar  genius  ; 
and  since  they  were  almost  alonc  in  the  West  in  this  respect,  Iioav 
could  they  be  without  peculiar  arts  ?  But,  with  singular  inconsis- 
tency,  those  who  were  the  first  to  recognize  this  constant  tendency 
of  the  Gallic  populations  towards  national  unity,  deny  that  they  had 
their  own  arts  ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  explain,  they  merely  infer. 
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and  take  great  pains  to  prevent  tlie  public  mind  froui  being  inibiied 
witli  tlie  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  French  art,  and  présent  it  as  the 
inofenious  dream  of  a  few  minds  led  astrav  bv  a  mania  for  svstem. 
The  energy  witli  Avhich  this  idea  is  rejected  makes  us  energetic  to 
discover  the  principal  causes  of  such  a  strange  opposition,  —  it 
shows  us  the  importance  of  unveihng  the  truth,  and  leads  to  the 
ine^dtable  inference  that  the  idea  thus  opposed  is  one  not  easilv  to 
be  rooted  iip.  Among  people  who  are  not  artists,  the  causes  of 
this  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  French  mediaeval  art  lie  in  a  vulsjar 
dishke  of  ail  French  medieeval  institutions,  as  if  the  arts  were  the 
resuit  of  those  institutions,  instead  of  being  the  most  vivid  expression 
of  the  reaction  of  the  indigenous  races  against  the  odious  tvranny 
of  feudahsm;  among  the  architects,  the  opposition  is  based  on  a 
false,  irrational,  incomplète  éducation,  and  in  their  dislike  for  such 
studies  as,  leadmg  them  away  from  easy  routine,  require  an  incessant 
investigation  of  the  truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  our  genius  and  in- 
stincts, judgment,  in  short,  rather  than  formulas;  in  the  habituai 
indolence  of  minds  unaccustomed  to  use  the  reasoning  faculties,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  hâve  arrived  at  the  point  of  regard- 
ing  inspiration  as  mère  fancy,  instead  of  the  resuit  of  prof(jund  calcu- 
lation  and  of  deliberate  and  thoughtful  labor. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  left  sad 
traces  on  the  political  history  of  France  ;  but  the  native  artists  of 
that  era  were  the  first  apostles  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  op- 
pressed  classes  ;  they  were  tlie  first  who  were  elevated  l)v  intelligent 
labor  and  the  pursuits  of  science  ;  the  tirst  who  awakened  mankind 
ont  of  the  profound  slumbers  of  antiquity  and  the  barbarism  of  the 
earliest  Christian  centuries.  ïheir  works  are  visible  protestations 
against  ignorance,  wherever  it  existed.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed 
must  not  be  confounded  witli  the  cry  of  the  oppressor,  on  the  grouud 
that  in  the  tumult  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

It  is  therefore  in  that  corner  of  Western  Europe  which  we  call 
France,  and  there  alone,  dimng  the  Middle  Ages,  that  we  find  the 
constituent  éléments  of  a  national  art,  because  there  alone  such  élé- 
ments were  a  part  of  the  national  character.  Elsewhere  there  were 
cities,  associations  of  merchants,  political  constitutions  more  or  less 
complète,  brilliant  individualities  ;  but  nowhere  else  can  we  find  a 
country  tending  towards  nationahty,  moved  by  community  of  senti- 
ments in  the  direction  of  intellectual  unity  or  inspircd  bv  the  same 
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conimon  faitli  in  tlie  future.  Thiis  it  is  particularly  in  France  that 
tlie  Christian  idea  as  applied  to  tlie  arts  found  tlie  least  embarrass- 
ment  in  its  development. 

But  wliat  is  the  Christian  idea  as  apphed  to  the  arts? 

Christianity,  with  its  new  worship  and  its  new  dogma,  sowed,  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  Latin  Avorld,  the  seeds  of  incessant  progress,  of 
spirituahty  as  opposed  to  materiahsm,  of  moral  and  poKtical  enfran- 
chisement,  of  sohdarity,  of  equahty,  of  continuai  revolt  against  bru- 
tal force.  The  part  played  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  présence  of 
Asiatic  immobility,  till  they  were  interrupted  by  the  political  power 
of  the  Romans,  Avas  assumed  in  turn  by  the  Christians  of  the  West  ; 
and  as,  among  men,  the  same  causes  lead  to  analogous  results,  the 
arts  of  the  West,  thougli  starting  from  principles  opposed  to  those  of 
Greek  antiquity,  were  developed  in  tlie  same  manner,  possessed  an 
appropriate  style  based  upon  reason  and  investigation,  fiourished  like 
them,  and  never  paused  till  at  length,  from  a  progress  by  wholesome 
induction,  they  passed  to  caprice  and  fancy,  and  fell  by  abuse  of 
their  own  principles.  But,  again  like  Greek  art,  the  mediaeval  art 
of  the  W^est,  although  of  short  duration,  has  become  an  inexhaust- 
ible  som"ce  of  information  for  ail  who  wonld  consult  it  in  modem 
times. 

It  has  been  reiterated  so  often  that  we  Frenchmen  are  Romans, 
that  we  hâve  blindly  admitted  the  statement  into  our  creeds.  Be- 
cause  our  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  because  our  laAvs.are 
in  part  copies  of  those  of  the  Romans,  and  because  for  three  hun- 
dred  years  Ave  hâve  persisted  in  making  very  bad  imitations  of  Roman 
monuments,  we  really  believe  tliat  Ave  are  Latins.  Let  us  examine 
this  question.  The  Romans  Avere  not,  and  did  not  profess  to  be, 
artists  ;  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  ail  their  artists  A\^ere 
Greek  ;  the  Roman  constructed,  but  he  had  no  care  for  the  form  in 
Avhich  his  construction  Avas  enclosed.  And  Avhen  he  had  settled  upon 
a  construction  as  good,  it  became,  as  it  Avere,  a  laAv,  Avhich,  even 
to  the  last  days  of  the  LoAver  Empire,  continued  to  be  obserA^ed 
Avith  peculiar  fidelity.  The  Romans  never  discussed  questions  of  ar- 
tistic  principle  ;  they  Avere  never  enthusiasts  ;  they  Avere  politicians, 
legislators,  administrators  ;  they  A\-ere  neither  commercial,  industrial, 
learned,  nor  philosophie;  for  every  Roman  philosopher  and  savant 
drcAv  ail  his  inspiration  from  Greek  sources  ;  they  troubled  them- 
selves  little  about  enlightening  the  human  race  or  communicating 
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ideas  and  priuciples  ;  they  were  content  to  govern  nations  and  leave 
them  as  they  were  ;  tliey  administered,  but  they  did  not  civilize. 
Xow,  Avhat  was  the  case  in  the  AVest,  from  the  time  when  we  emerged 
froni  barbarisni  iip  to  the  seventeenth  centiiry  ?  Just  the  reverse  : 
•\ve  were  bad  pohticians,  misérable  legislators,  and  poor  administra- 
tors  ;  so  far  from  governing  others,  we  hardly  knew  how  to  govern 
oiirsehes.  But,  ou  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  schools  were  opened 
iu  Paris  in  the  tweh'th  century,  and  ail  Europe  flocked  to  them  ;  we 
studied  the  Greek  philosophers.  It  was  at  Paris,  in  the  thiiteenth 
century,  that  the  encyclopaedic  movement  began,  and  the  movement 
has  been  continued  down  to  our  dav  ;  it  was  at  Paris  that  learninsr 
first  began  to  pierce  through  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  scholars  and  men  of  letters  disputed  on  every  occasion  and  on 
every  subject  ;  they  reasoned,  analyzed,  \n'ote,  and  investigated  cease- 
lessly.  Finally,  an  art  arose,  cloister-bred,  the  issue  of  Roman  tradi- 
tions and  Byzantine  influences,  —  the  Romanesque  or  round-arched 
style.  Before  long  this  was  developed  into  a  new  style,  the  Pointed, 
practised  exclusively  by  laymen  ;  and  this  style,  the  daughter  of 
geometry  and  of  the  newly  discovered  laws  concerning  the  equi- 
librium  of  forces,  was  industriously  pushed  on,  till  finally  it  passed 
beyond  the  point  of  natm-al  and  healthy  development.  ïhe  in- 
ferior  classes  coalesced,  and,  by  force  or  adch-ess,  obtained  privilèges  ; 
then  there  arose  among  them  merchants,  agricultm-ists,  mechanics, 
who  covered  a  great  part  of  Em'ope  with  the  results  of  their  indus- 
try.  France  at  this  period  had,  it  is  true,  hke  the  Romans,  the 
spirit  of  conquest  ;  but  it  did  not  hâve  their  spirit  of  tenacity  with 
respect  to  conquests  ;  for  Erenchmen  did  not  know  how  to  live  out- 
side  of  their  country  and  away  from  their  national  sympathies  and 
habits.  England  is  wherever  the  English  are  ;  but,  for  the  Erench, 
France  is  only  in  France.  The  Romans  made  war  only  to  insure 
and  extend  their  material  power,  to  colonize  barbarous  countries, 
and  to  enrich  themselves.  They  stole  from  those  countries,  not  only 
their  products,  their  slaves,  and  their  wealth,  but  sucli  usages  as  they 
thought  good  ;  in  exchange,  they  gave  the  conquered  nations  a  pro- 
tection, which  was  sonietimes  illusory,  forms  of  government  and 
administration,  agricultmists,  prefects,  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and 
buildings.  France,  on  the  contrary,  took  from  her  neighbors  neither 
their  customs  nor  their  ideas,  but  often  gave  them  her  own.  In 
short,  if  she  is  Roman,  in  what  respect  is  she  so  ? 
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Thus,  clatiiig  from  the  eleventli  century,  Western  Europe,  althoiigh 
appropriating  the  works  of  aiitiquity  and  making  them  the  base  of  ail 
its  architectural  studies,  began  to  produce  a  new  style  of  art  which 
belonged  to  it,  and  which  was  very  far  from  being  Roman.  It  is 
customary  to  assert  that  the  Crusades  exercised  considérable  influence 
over  western  art.  But  facts  evidently  contradict  this  hypothesis. 
The  first  Crusade  took  place  in  1096,  the  second  in  1147  ;  and  it 
was  precisely  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  arts  of  architectm-e  and 
sculpture  in  the  West  underwent  a  transformation  indeed,  but  one 
which,  so  far  from  bringing  them  nearer  to  Oriental  art,  removed 
them  farther  from  it.  Thèse  questions,  generally  treated  by  amateurs 
and  not  by  architects,  hâve  always  been  examined  in  a  superficial 
manner  ;  thèse  authors  hâve  misused  dates,  ha^  e  deduced  sudden 
conclusions  from  appearances,  and  hâve  theorized  without  investiga- 
tion ;  the  error  has  been  repeated,  and  finally  has  been  established  as 
unquestionable  truth.  It  becomes,  then,  difficult  to  enforce  a  new 
theory  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  Yet  this  is  the 
task  I  hâve  laid  ont  for  myself.  This  study  we  should  regard  as 
something  more  than  a  mère  archœological  question,  and  I  shall 
not  try  to  conceal  that  my  real  aim  in  pursuing  it  is,  not  only  to 
explain  the  origin  of  modem  art,  but,  as  a  conséquence,  its  true 
path  of  progress.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  for  this 
art  a  fruitful,  free,  and  unrestrained  development.  It  is  a  maxim 
which  should  be  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  ail  architects,  that  we  must 
first  know  what  we  are  before  we  can  know  what  we  should  and 
can  do. 

No  sooner  was  western  art  disengaged  from  barbarism,  than  it 
manifested  tendencies  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Roman  art.  Tins  movement  began  where  the  arts  were  practised 
after  the  Revival  attempted  by  Charlemagne,  —  in  the  cloisters,  and 
especially  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  monks  of  Cluny  h  ad  at- 
tained  their  greatest  splendor.  At  this  time  thèse  western  monks 
sought,  not  only  new  combinations  of  plans,  but  a  System  of  con- 
struction established  upon  laws  which  the  Romans  either  did  not 
know  or  did  not  admit.  As  for  statuary  and  painted  or  sculptured 
décorations,  thèse  were  frankly  obtained  from  Byzantine  motives. 
But,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  plans  and  construction,  the  west- 
ern architects,  even  so   earlv  as  the  tenth  centurv,  ainied  to  con- 
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ciliate  two  coiiflicting  principles,  and  thiis  eiitered  at  once  iuto  op- 
position to  the  laws  laid  do^vn  by  the  Romans.  The  Roman  plan 
indicated  perfectly  whether  the  building  was  vaulted  or  covered  vriûi 
a  wooden  roof.  If  the  édifice  was  vaulted,  like  the  greater  part  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  plan  was  solid  ;  the  masses  of  the  struc- 
ture were  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ofier  résistance  to  everv 
thrust  of  the  vaulting  :  it  was  a  svsteni  of  cellular  constiiiction.  If 
it  was  not  vaulted,  it  resembled  the  Greek  plan,  and  was  composed 
only  of  longitudinal  walls  and  of  points  of  support,  which,  as  they 
bore  only  a  vertical  weight,  vrere  sleuder.  The  Greek  plan  was  easy 
to  trace,  was  simple,  economical,  and  exacted  but  few  materials. 
But  the  Roman  plan  required  complicated  and  scientific  combina- 
tions,  and  was  very  costly  on  account  of  the  prodigious  masses  of  nia- 
terial  which  it  called  for  ;  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  con- 
struction, a  building  had  to  be  erected  with  rapidity,  thus  reqnir- 
ing  extensive  resom-ces  of  labor  and  transportation,  and  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  site  of  the  work,  of  a  great  depository  of  building  ma- 
tériels. X^either  the  monks  nor  the  nobles  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  possessed  the  immense  resom'ces  of  men  and  material  which 
the  Romans  had  at  their  command  throughout  the  empire,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  constrained  to  abandon  the  Roman  plans  in  favor  of 
the  simpler  arrangement  of  the  basihca,  or  of  such  imvaulted  build- 
ings as  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  erect.  Yet  it  was  not  long 
before  they  recognized  the  utihty  of  vaults,  especially  in  the  damp 
and  changeful  climates  where  they  were  called  upon  to  build.  The 
wooden  roofs  they  had  erected  were  destroyed  by  fii'e  or  rapidly  de- 
teriorated.  The  architects,  therefore,  while  they  desired  to  retain, 
both  for  their  civil  and  religions  structures,  the  simpler  arrangement 
of  plan  to  which  we  hâve  referred,  were  soon  eutirely  occupied  by  the 
idea  of  replacing  the  wooden  roofs  by  vaults.  Hère,  then,  were  the 
two  conflicting  principles  for  the  first  time  brought  together.  I  hâve 
elsewhere*  detailed  the  numerous  efforts  of  Romanesque  art  to  con- 
cihate  them.  It  will  be  enough  for  oiu-  présent  purposes  to  indicate 
the  principal  results  of  thèse  efforts.  At  first,  a  greater  thickness 
was  given  to  the  longitudinal  walls,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  vaulting  ;  but  this  expédient  was  soon  found  to  be  not 
only  costly,  but  insufficient  in  constructions  on  a  large  scale.     X  ext 

*  See  the  "Dictionnaire  raisonné  de  l'Architecture  française  du  X«  au  XVI'  siècles."     Arti- 
cles AfiCHITECTTEE  and  CON.STRUCTIOX. 
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tlie  tlirust  was  divided  by  cross-vaulting  so  as  to  bear  on  certain 
points  whicli  were  strengthened  for  tlie  pin-pose  by  pilasters  or  piers 
built  in  tlie  wall.  Tlien,  in  order  to  leave  tlie  interiors  free,  thèse 
piers,  to  resist  tlie  oblique  tlirusts,  were  built  upon  tlie  outside  of 
tlie  structure,  wliicli  was  équivalent  to  building  a  structure  and  mak- 
ing  ail  tlie  points  of  support  independent,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  struc- 
ture itself,  like  stays  or  props.  Stability  was  tlien  giveu  to  thèse 
exterior  points  of  support  by  surmounting  theiii  witli  heavy  weights 
in  the  forni  of  pinnacles,  rather  than  by  enlarging  tlieir  area  or  pro- 
jection. By  thèse  successive  experiments,  results  were  at  last  ob- 
tained  very  différent  in  character  froiii  the  point  of  departure,  and 
resembling  neither  the  simple  principles  of  Greek  art  nor  those  of 
Roman  or  Byzantine  art. 

A  diagram  will  explain  the  transformations  whicli  the  ancient 
basilica  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  sustained  before  arriving  at  the 
vaulted  basilica  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Fig.  24).     A  is  the  plan  of 


Fig.  24. 


a  Roman  room  or  basilica,  witli  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  covered  by  a 
wooden  roof.  When  the  Romanesque  architects  desired  to  replace 
tliis  roof  by  a  vault,  they  gave,  as  in  B,  greater  thickness  botli  to  the 
detached  piers  witliin  and  to  the  longitudinal  walls.  But  thèse  pré- 
cautions were  found  to  be  insuthcient  ;  the  walls  spread,  and  the 
édifice  threatened  to  fall.  They  then,  as  in  C,  instead  of  the  con- 
tinuous  round-arched  vault,  established  cross-vaulting,  opposite  the 
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thrusts  of  wliicli  they  projected  exterior  buttresses.  Theii,  finding 
tliat  tlie  longitudinal  walls  between  the  buttresses  were  useless,  they 
ari'ived  at  the  plan  D.  In  reahty,  the  édifice  occupied  only  the  space 
between  E  F.  The  buttresses  G,  to  which  were  communicated  ail 
the  oblique  thrusts,  were  built  on  the  outside.  Thus  the  longitudinal 
walls  I  K  of  the  plan  A  were  eut  into  sections,  and  thèse  sections 
placed  at  right  angles  to  their  original  position  ;  the  same  surface 
was  thus  occupied  in  plan  by  the  solids,  but  the  powerful  latéral 
résistance  presented  by  the  last  arrangement  allowed  the  construction 
of  vaults  with  impunity.  Ail  this  seems  very  simple  ;  yet  it  involved 
an  entire  révolution  in  the  art  of  building,  —  it  was  a  complète  rup- 
ture with  the  ancient  yiethods.  Three  centuries  of  successive  trials 
elapsed  before  this  new  principle,  whose  conséquences  were  capable 
of  infinité  expansion,  was  definitely  established.  AVhile  the  s}stem 
of  construction  was  undergoing  thèse  modifications,*  the  forms  of 
art  were  submitting  to  a  corresponding  révolution  which  is  apparent 
to  the  most  careless  observer. 

The  Greek  orders  of  architecture  were  the  structure  itself  ;  they 
represented  but  one  mode  of  building  ;  the  appearance  and  the  struc- 
tiu-e  of  Greek  édifices,  therefore,  were  essentially  one  and  the  same 
thing.  We  cannot  deprive  a  Greek  monument  of  the  order  which 
forms  its  principal  décorative  feature  without  destroying  the  monument 
itself.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  a  Greek  ruin  to  recognize  that  the 
Doric  or  lonic  order,  of  which  the  architect  availed  himself,  is  the  mon- 
ument itself.  The  Greek  orders  are  nothing  more  than  the  structure, 
to  which  hâve  been  given  the  forms  best  suited  to  the  varions  functions. 
But  the  Romans,  in  the  orders  which  they  took  from  the  Greeks,  saw 
only  a  décorative  means,  which  could  be  removed,  interchanged,  or 
replaced  by  something  else,  without  the  necessity  of  alterhig  the  con- 
struction of  the  édifice,  which  the  orders  were  used  to  decorate. 
(I  do  not  of  course  refer  hère  to  Roman  temples  built  after  Greek 
examples.)  I  believe  I  hâve  already  sufïiciently  explained  this  fact 
in  Roman  architectiu-e.  Aet  the  Romans,  inspired  by  a  positi^"e  and 
practical  spirit,  often  recognized  that  this  way  of  applying  Greek 
orders  to  structures,  dissimilar  in  every  essential  respect  to  Greek 
buildings,  was  unreasonable  and  false.     They  therefore,  in  a  great 

*  I  do  not  think  it  neeessary  to  dwell  hère  at  greater  length  on  the  varions  transformations 
to  which  Western  art  submitted  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  having  explained 
their  history  in  the  "Dictionnaire  de  l'Architectnre  française,"  in  the  article  Construction. 
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mauy  of  tlieir  édifices,  such  as  théâtres,  amphithéâtres,  and  palaces, 
engagea  the  orders  in  the  building  itself,  that  is  to  say,  they  built 
the  columns  iip  in  the  walls  and  iised  them  as  buttresses  to  give 
o-reater  area  of  plan  to  those  parts  resisting  thrusts,  thus  obtaining 
at  the  same  tune  an  exterior  or  interior  décoration.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Romans  invented  this  application  of  the  orders  ; 
the  Greeks  understood  this  principle  of  engagea  orders,  and  fi-e- 
quently  used  it  :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  its  employ- 
ment  by  them  is  the  temple,  or  basilica,  of  Agrigentum,  called  of  the 
gianis  (Fig.  26).  But  1  do  not  believe  the  Greeks  ever  thought  of 
superimposing  engaged  orders,  as  the  Romans  did  in  the  exterior  of 
the  théâtre  of  ]\larcellus,  in  the  Colisemn,  and  in  a  great  many  other 
structures.  The  Greeks,  in  using  the  engaged  orders,  were  impelled 
by  a  différent  iinpulse  from  that  whicli  actuated  the  Romans  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  Romans  simply  used  them  as  buttresses 
presenting  a  décorative  form  with  which  they  were  famihar.  They 
built  in  one,  two,  or  three  stories,  and  piled  one,  two,  or  three  orders 
on  top  of  each  other  (Fig.  25),  like  superimposed  piers  or  buttresses. 
But  they  reasoned  so  little  in  such  matters  as  giving  to  an  object  the 
form  suited  to  its  attributes,  that  they  placed  on  each  range  of  thèse 
engaged  shafts  its  complète  entablature,  as  if  each  order  was  to  be 
the  termination  of  the  édifice.  Xow  if,  in  this  case,  the  engaged 
colmnns.  A,  eau  be  regarded  as  buttresses,  and  as  presenting  a  util- 
ized  décoration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  projecting  entablatm-es, 
B,  laid  from  the  top  of  one  colmnn  to  the  top  of  another,  are  rather 
injurions  than  necessary  to  the  solidity  of  the  structure,  and  that  the 
leverage  exercised  by  their  projection  can  on\y  weaken  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wall.  Hère  there  is  a  want  of  fitness,  and  consequently 
of  taste.  It  is  bad  reasonino;,  or  no  reasoninçj  at  ail.*  It  mav  be 
said,  if  this  décoration  satisfies  the  eye,  the  real  end  of  art  is  obtained. 
But  there  are  rules  imposed  on  architecture  by  the  natuiral  laws  of 
statics,  whose  importance  any  one,  even  if  he  is  not  an  architect,  can 
recosjnize.  Thus  everv  one  can  see  that  a  column  must  not  be  more 
sleuder  at  its  base  than  at  its  summit.     The  eye  instinctively  admits 

*  But  the  Eomans  were  not  always  so  false  to  the  tnie  principles  of  architecture.  Thus  the 
two  superimposed  orders  between  the  arches  of  the  two  stories  of  the  arena  at  Xismes,  on  the 
outside,  are  treated  like  real  buttresses,  the  lower  order  beiiig  composed  of  projecting  piers,  the 
upper  of  engaged  columns  ;  and  the  entablatures  are  used  as  a  block  over  each  pier  or  column, 
and  do  not,  as  in  the  théâtre  of  Marcellus  or  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  fonn  continuous  projecting 
courses,  so  clumsily  and  uselessly  extending  around  the  monument. 
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this  withoiit  the  intervention  of  reason,  whicli  onlv  confirms,  analvzes, 
and  explaius  tiie  instinct,  just  as  written  laws  serve  only  to  deline  the 
instinctive  sentiment  of  good  and  evil,  of  jnstice  and  injustice. 

The  •  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  engaged  orders  in  the 
construction,  proceeded  on  a  true  principle.  As  the  order,  with  them, 
conld  only  be  the  expression  of  the  structure,  if  they  desired  to  en- 
close the  space  siuTOunded  by  the  order  by  building  a  wall  between 
the  colmnns,  as  had  been  done  before  theni  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  this  wall  was  treated  simply  Hke  a  thick  partition,  whose 
only  duty  was  to  act  as  a  screen,  and  not  as  a  support.  To  use  col- 
mnns as  points  of  résistance,  piers,  or  buttresses,  bearing  the  weight 
of  an  entablatiue  with  the  roof,  and  then  to  shut  up  the  interco- 
lumniations  with  a  light  construction,  a  screen-wall,  as  was  done  in 
the  great  Basilica  of  the  Giants  at  Agrigentuni  (Fig.  26),  was  to 
reason  very  wisely  ;  but  to  treat  the  voids  as  if  they  were  the  solids, 
the  screen-walls  as  if  they  were  the  necessary  construction,  and  the 
buttresses  as  mère  décorative  featm-es,  as  was  done  habitually  by  the 
Romans  at  a  later  day,  Avas,  with  ail  due  respect  to  the  Romans  and 
their  infatuated  imitators,  very  barbarous  reasoning.  But  the  Ro- 
mans went  even  fmther  than  this  in  the  broad  path  of  absmxlity  ; 
thev  built  archivolts  under  the  projecting  entablatures  of  the  engaged 
orders  (see  Fig.  .25).  I  hâve  ah-eady  said  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Greek,  this  would  be  considered  the  height  of  the  ridiculous,  or 
rather  the  mark  of  a  complète  mismiderstanding  of  the  forms  of 
Greek  architectm'e. 

At  the  end  of  the  empire,  in  the  great  édifices  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  easteru  shore  of  the  Adriatic  and  in  Asia,  the  arclii- 
tects  began  to  start  the  arch  directly  froni  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  entablature  in  any  form  (Fig.  27). 
But  this  innovation  was  due  entirely  to  the  Greeks,  who,  whenever 
they  could  do  so  without  disregarding  the  methods  of  construction 
employed  by  the  Western  Romans,  always  submitted  their  designs 
to  correct  and  risiid  reasonins;. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  a  very  important 
question  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  architecture.  We  recognize  a 
Byzantine  art,  and  call  it  one  of  the  new  expressions  of  the  active 
spuit  of  the  Greeks  ;  I  hâve  ventured  to  state  that  Byzantine  art 
was  a  Revival.  But  where  did  the  Greeks  obtain  the  éléments  of 
this  Revival  ?     By  what  means  was  the  Greek  art  of  the  time  of 
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Pericles  so  transformed  ?  If,  under  the  empii'e,  tlie  Greeks  were 
constrained,  not  only  in  tlieir  owii  territory  but  in  Italy,  to  adopt  the 
pompous  taste  of  the  Romans,  how  did  it  happen  that,  after  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  they  fomid  themselves  in  condi- 
tion to  apply  at  once  new  forms  to  the  Roman  stnictm'e  without  any 
apparent  process  of  induction  and  experiment  ?  To  résolve  this 
question  is  to  lind  the  key  of  eastern  as  well  as  western  mediaeval 
art.     Let  us  investi s:ate  the  matter. 

o 

Fig.  27. 


There  is  room  to  beheve  that,  in  their  earher  days,  the  Greeks 
borrowed  the  éléments  of  their  art  from  Asia  and  Egypt  ;  but,  in 
the  time  of  their  greatest  splendor,  that  is  to  say  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Athens  by  the  Persians  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
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thev  carefully  avoided  taking  any  ideas  from  tlie  Asiatics,  with  wliom 
thev  were  wagiiig  continuai  war.  During  this  short  but  brilliant 
epoch,  the  arts  of  Greece  were  radiant,  and  their  influence  extended 
to  the  Bosphorus,  and  probablv  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria,  where, 
however,  long  before  this  glorious  epoch  of  Greece,  there  had  existed 
a  powerful  civilization,  possessing  arts  which  had  ail  the  energy  of  na- 
tional youth.  Phœnicia  and  Judea  built,  traded,  and  colonized  long 
before  the  historié  times  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula.  After  having 
stifled  the  last  remuants  of  Greek  independence,  the  Romans  extend- 
ed their  empire  over  Syria  and  Persia  ;  then  the  Greeks,  their  habit- 
uai warfare  with  the  Orientais  of  Asia  having  ceased,  became,  by 
commerce,  the  natural  médium  betAveen  the  Levant  and  the  AVest  ; 
they  performed  the  same  part  which,  at  a  latcr  day,  the  A'enetians 
played  between  Asia  and  Western  Europe.  They  found,  in  Syria,  on 
the  coasts  of  ancient  Phœnicia  and  in  Judea,  arts  to  the  development 
of  which  they  had  unconsciously  contributed,  but  which  preserved 
the  traces  of  primitive  grandeiu*  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  their 
own  ;  they  also  found  there  one  of  the  sources  from  wliicli  tlie  Ro- 
mans, in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  had  obtained  the  éléments  of 
their  Etruscan  art.     This  requires  an  explanation. 

When  Rome  began  to  be  of  conséquence  in  Italy,  the  people  of 
Etriu-ia  already  possessed  a  Avell-developed  art  ;  they  understood  the 
vault,  —  not  the  vault  of  concrète  formed  over  a  wooden  niodel  and 
hardened,  but  the  arch  made  of  hewn  stones  fitted  together  in  vous- 
soirs  ;  they  constructed  Avith  enormous  blocks  laid  together  without 
wedges  or  mortar  ;  this  construction,  the  issue  of  powerful  tradi- 
tions, they  decorated  with  flat  pilasters,  disks,  and  mouldings,  which 
were  neither  Egyptian  nor  Assyrian  in  character.  Récent  discov- 
eries  *  hâve  brought  to  hght  the  remains  of  certain  buildings  in 
Judea,  which,  while  they  hâve  necessarily  close  aiflnities  with  Phœ- 
nician  arts,  hâve  also  many  remarkable  points  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  Etrmia  ;  in  both  we  find  the  same  construction,  the  same 
principle  in  the  mouldings,  the  same  kind  of  décoration,  and,  more 
important  than  ail,  vaults  made  of  enormous  blocks  of  litted  stones. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  to  AA'hom  archaeologists  are  indebted  for  thèse  im- 
portant, though  disputed,  discoveries,  has  been  good  enougli  to  lend 

*  The  monuments,  to  which  we  are  about  to'  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  which 
M.  de  Saulcy  has  brought  together  and  described,  were,  it  is  true,  not  discovered  by  him,  as 
they  hâve  been  long  known.  But  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  discovered  their  probable 
daté. 
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me  the  collection  of  pliotographs  and  notes  wliicli  lie  made  in  Pales- 
tine. If  tlie  arcliœological  value  of  thèse  documents  may  be  con- 
tested,  the  exactness  of  the  photography  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and 
for  the  architect  who  is  familiar  with  the  opérations  of  the  quarry 
and  the  stone-yard,  and  who  knows  how  stones  are  fitted  and  laid, 
photography  has  ail  the  importance  of  actual  fact.  This  testimony 
discloses  to  us  the  remains  of  vvhat  seems  to  be  the  platform  {st^lo- 
baté),  composed  of  colossal  stones,  on  which  was  built  the  temple  of 
Solomon  at  Jérusalem  ;  and  on  one  of  the  perpendicular  sides  of  this 
platform  appears  the  springing  of  an  arcli  which  formed  the  ancient 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  temple  and  the  palace.     (See 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  28.)     This  bridge  was  the  one  destroyed  iDy  the  Jews  when 
Pompey  was  besieging  the  temple  of  Jérusalem,  54  years  b.  c*     At 

*  "And  without  further  delay  [the  party  of  Aristoljulus]  occupied  the  temple,  destroyed  the 
bridge  which  connected  it  with  the  eity,  and  put  themselves  in  position  to  défend  it.  The  rest 
received  Pompey,  and  placed  in  his  power  the  eity  and  the  royal  palace,  "  [with  which  this  bridge 
established  a  communication].  —  Flav.  Joseph.,  History  oj  the  Jews,  Book  XIV.  Ch.  YIII. 
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B  mav  be  seen,  as  M.  de  Saulcy  adiiiits,  tlie  restorations  of  tlie  time 
of  Ilerod,  wliile  at  C  is  the  Avall  built  in  the  ^liddle  Ages.  AVitliout 
pretendiiig  to  joiu  in  the  discussions  whicli  liave  been  raised  regard- 
inçr  the  ao;e  of  thèse  constructions,  I  shall  confine  mvself  to  statinof 
what  any  one  eau  .verifv.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  blocks 
which  compose  this  plattbrm  are  taken  from  the  hmestone  formation 
of  the  counti'v,  which  is  very  hard  and  durable  ;  it  must  be  admitted 
that  between  the  moment  of  laying  thèse  blocks  and  the  présent 
ceutury  a  very  considérable  lapse  of  time  must  hâve  interveued,  as 
we  observe  that,  although  under  a  mild  climate,  thèse  adamantine 
limestone  blocks  hâve  been  to  a  certain  extent  decomposed,  or,  rather, 
bave  lost  their  délicate  lamiuse,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  28.  Again,  the 
■\vall-masonry,  B,  is  evidently  Roman,  and  is  built  of  the  same  stone 
as  the  arch-masoury,  and  the  différence  between  the  condition  of  the 
two  constructions  indicates  plainly  a  différence  of  several  centuries  in 
their  âge.  Then,  in  fine,  thèse  stones  are  not  eut  in  the  manner 
of  the  empire  ;  theii*  faces  are  coarsely  hewn,  and  a  deep  chiselling 
may  still  be  seen  around  their  joints  and  beds  (sec  Fig.  29),  hke 
those  which  exist  in  some  rare  remains  of  Phœnician  masonry. 
Thèse  joints  and  beds  are  admirably  dressed,  perfectly  true,  and 
laid  without  inortar.  "Titus,"  said  Flavius  Josephus  (Book  VI.  Ch. 
XLIL),  "  having  entered  [into  the  city  of  Jérusalem  after  the  siège], 
admired  the  fortifications  among  other  tliings,  and  could  not  restrain 
his  astonishment  at  beholding  the  strength  and  beauty  of  those 
towers,  which  the  tyrants  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  abandon. 
After  having  attentively  considered  their  height  and  thickness,  the 
extraordinary  size  of  the  stones,  and  witli  liow  much  art  they  had 
been  joined  together,  lie  cried,  '  God  lias  indeed  funght  on  our 
side  1  '"  " 

If  this  arcli  and  the  walls  which  serve  as  its  abutments  do  not  date 
back  to  the  primitive  construction  begun  by  Solomon,  and  continued 
for  sevei'al  centuries  after  liim,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  restoration  or  reconstruction  undertaken  by  Herod 
under  Augustus.  What  date,  in  this  case,  can  be  assigned  to  the 
later  Roman  constructions  at  B  (Fig.  2 S)  ?  They  must  hâve  been 
executed  by  some  one  ;  but  there  is  no  évidence  that,  l)ct^^"ecll  the 
reign  of  Herod  and  the  siège  by  Titus,  the  temple  was  eitlier  rebuilt 
or  restored  from  its  foundations,  nor  after  the  time  of  Titus  does 
anything  seem  to  hâve  been  done  to  it.     ^Ve  cannot,  indeed,  fiu'uish 
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aiiy  certain  proof  that  thèse  stoiies  were  laid  bv  Solouion  ;  but  it  can 
liardlv  be  doubted  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  Roman  domination, 
and  tliis  is  wliat  I  would  be  contented  to  establish.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  Syria,  at  Balbec,  for  example,  there  are  many  ruins  of  con- 
structions built  with  gigantic  blocks,  which  hâve  been  attributed  to 
the  Romans,  and  that,  since  the  Romans  employed  this  extraordi- 
nary  structure  elsewhere,  it  has  been  concluded  that  they  must  hâve 
been  the  authors  of  the  masonry  of  the  temple  of  Jérusalem.  This 
argument  rest.s  upon  an  incomplète  foun dation.  The  basement  {st>/Io- 
hatë)  of  the  temple  of  Balbec  belonged  to  an  edilice  anterior  to  the 
temple  built  by  Hadrian.  The  primitive  constructions  are  not  dis- 
posed  towards  the  points  of  the  compass,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Roman  temple  which  surmounts  them  ;  and  in  the  crypts  one  can 
plainly  see  where  the  Roman  construction  joins  the  primitive  base- 
ment, which,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Jérusalem,  is  built  of  enor- 
mous  blocks.  Thèse  primitive  crypts,  or  cellars,  are  vaulted,  and 
the  Roman  vaults  are  built  upon  them.  It  seems  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  attribute  sucli  masonry  as  that  in  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
of  Solomon  to  the  Phœnician  epoch. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  to  base  an  entire  System  or  theory 
upon  a  fragment  of  such  slight  importance  —  upon  two  or  three 
courses  of  stone,  in  fact  —  is  at  least  hazardous.  It  may  be  srt  ;  but 
this  fragment  is  not  the  only  one  ;  almost  the  whole  base  of  the  plat- 
form  and  a  part  of  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  temple  of  Jérusalem 
still  exist,  and  at  some  points  thèse  remains  are  still  of  great  height, 
Fig.  29  represents  the  southern  face  of  this  enormous  basement,  near 
its  southeast  angle.  Is  it  possible  that  we  behold  in  this  a  construc- 
tion of  the  epoch  of  Herod  the  Great,  —  of  that  king  so  devoted  to 
the  empire,  so  closely  connected  with  the  Romans  in  ail  his  inter- 
ests  ;  wlio  built  the  city  of  Cesarea,  consecrated  to  Augustus  ;  who 
devoted  his  treasures  to  the  construction  of  the  city  of  Xicopolis, 
built  by  that  Emperor  ;  who,  in  fine,  had  himself  visited  Rome,  and 
kept  ambassadors  there?  Do  we  not,  on  the  other  hand,  behold 
in  this  basement  traces  of  an  art  primitive  in  every  respect  ?  Does 
not  the  wall,  laid  in  retreating  courses  ihattering),  according  to  the 
method  pursued  by  ail  primitive  nations,  indicate  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity,  and  is  not  this  enormous  masonry,  with  its  joints  accentuated 
by  deep  chisel-draughts,  are  not  thèse  vénérable  stones,  flaked  off  in 
their  grain  by  the  action  of  centuries,  proofs  of  an  âge  long  anterior 
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to  tlie  Herodian  epocli  ?  If  this  angle  is  admitted  to  he  of  the  âge 
of  Solomon  or  bis  immédiate  successors,  the  fragmentary  arcli  in  Fig. 
28  miist  be  of  the  same  epoch;  for  the  stones,  and  the  manner  in 
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wliich  tliey  are  eut  and  laid,  are  the  same  in  this  arcli  as  in  the 
other  most  ancient  portions  of  the  platforni  of  the  temple. 

Now  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
Carthaginians,  with  whom  they  had  évident  relations,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Phœnician  colony,  from  which  the  Romans  of  the  repiiblic  ob- 
tained  their  first  ideas  in  the  art  of  building. 

But  the  facings  of  the  platform  of  the  temple  of  Jérusalem  are 
mère  walls,  without  any  appearance  of  sculpture  ;  and  if  they  do  be- 
long  to  a  very  remote  epoch,  as  is  proved  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  eut,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
masonry  has  numerous  décrochements,*  there  is  nothing  hère  to  indi- 
cate  a  eontemporary  art.  There  are,  however,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jérusalem,  quite  a  number  of  tombs  eut  out  of  the  natural  lime- 


Pig.  30. 


stone  formations  which  cover  a  great  part  of    Palestine.      M.   de 
Saulcy   maintains    that   thèse   tombs   date   from   the   epoch  of  the 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  ail  primitive  masonry  is  either  cyclopean,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
posed  of  irregular  blocks  as  they  came  from  the  quarry,  but  reduced  to  a  common  level  on  their 
exposed  faces,  or  décrochés.  A  wall  is  cjjclopcan,  when  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
quarried  with  faces  net  parallel  ;  but  in  countries,  like  Judsea,  whose  calcareous  rocks  naturally 
occur  in  parallel  strata,  it  is  clear  that  the  builder  must  lay  his  blocks  in  horizontal  courses. 
But  as  the  natural  strata  are  of  unequal  heiglit,  the  thinner  stones,  in  workmanlike  walls,  must 
be  wedged  up  to  a  common  horizontal  level  with  the  thicker  ones  in  the  same  course,  —  an  op- 
ération (décrochement)  requiring  more  expérience  than  very  primitive  builders  possessed.  By 
thèse  indications,  therefore,  we  can  always  discover  whether  a  wall  belongs  to  a  primitive  civili- 
zation  or  to  a  civilization  advanced  in  the  practice  of  the  arts. 
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kiiigs  ;  his  opponents  attnbute  to  tliem  a  much  more  récent  date. 
But,  iirst,  it  was  not  tlie  custoin  of  tlie  Romans,  imcler  the  empire, 
to  eut  their  tombs  in  the  liVins  rock  ;  second,  even  in  the  tinie  of 
Constantine,  tradition,  which  should  always  be  consulted,  referred 
theni  to  the  Jndaic  epoch  ;  third,  the  architectm-al  style  of  thèse  caves 
{hypofjœa)  is  foreign  to  Roman  art.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  tombs,  that  of  the  kings  (Fig.  30), 
which,  in  certain  forms  of  its  architecture,  and  even  in  certain  dé- 
tails of  its  mouldings,  bears  the  closest  resemblance  of  anv  to  the 
Roman  art  of  the  empire.  The  two  supporting  piers,  indicated  at 
A,  are  destroyed.  AVe  behold  hère,  it  is  true,  the  triglyphs  of  the 
Greek  Doric  order  ;  but  why  may  not  the  Greeks,  primitively,  hâve 
borrowed  this  détail  from  the  Phœnicians  or  Jews  ?  The  sculptured 
palms,  garlands,  disks,  grapes,  and  especially  that  gi'eat  carved  square 
frame,  to  which  the  entablature  serves  as  a  crowning  member,  are 
ornaments  which  are  neither  Greek,  Assyrian,  nor  Roman.  A  de- 
tailed  examination  of  this  sculpture  reveals  to  us,  even  in  a  more 
emphatic  manner  than  the  gênerai  design,  the  idea  of  an  original 

Fig.  31. 


art.  Observe  (Fig.  31)  this  fragment  of  frieze,  with  its  triple  palms, 
the  angular  way  in  which  they  are  eut,  its  bunches  of  grapes,  and 
its  crowns,  suspended  by  knotted  cord.  Sce  again  (Fig.  32)  thèse 
fragments  of  the  frame,  composed  of  olive  and  vine  leaves.  Xeither 
Greeks   nor   Romans,   especially   tlie    later   Romans,   ever   executed 
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sculpture  iu  tliis  style.  Fig.  33,  a  fragmeut  of  a  pedimeut  sur- 
mounting  tlie  opeuiug  of  tlie  tomb  of  the  Judges,  also  eut  in  the 
rock,  is  an  example  imprinted  with  a  cliaracter  even  more  original. 

Fig.  32. 
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If  there  is  anvwliere  in  the  world  a  style  of  sculpture  -whicli  lias 
anv  relations  witli  tins,  it  is  evidently  the  Byzantine  sculpture  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.     Can  it  be  pretended  that  thèse 


Fig.  33. 


rock-cut  tombs  date  from  so  late  an  cpoch  as  this  ;  and,  if  so,  for 
whom  and  by  whom  could  they  hâve  been  made  ?  But  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted  that  thev  are  anterior  to  the  foiu-th  centurv,  and  thev  are 
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attributed  to  an  epoch  no  earlier  even  tlian  that  of  Herod,  it  is  évi- 
dent that  tlie  Byzantine  Greeks  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  tliem. 
The  total  absence  of  ail  représentations  of  nien  or  animais  in  thèse 
sculptures  is  worthy  to  be  noted  ;  and  ail  the  tombs  exhibit  the  sanie 
character  of  workmanship,  —  a  dry,  précise,  flat  but  sharply  eut 
method  of  exécution,  full  of  character,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting  a  carefully  studied  design,  and  what  may  be  called  a  primi- 
tive touch  of  the  chisel  ;  ail  thèse  are  qualities  entirely  distinct  froni 
those  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Lower  Empire,  which  is  soft,  clumsv,  of 
high  projection,  and  great  monotony  in  treatment  ;  in  a  word,  quite 
destitute  of  style,  and  indicating  an  effete  art  degraded  in  design 
and  debased  in  workmanship.  Artists,  to  whom  I  would  especiallv 
appeal  in  this  matter,  can  hâve  no  doubt  regarding  the  primitive 
character  of  the  sculptui-e  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Palestine. 

But  it  can  be  said,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  thèse  tombs 
may  date  no  fm'ther  back  than  the  era  of  Herod  the  Great,  since  Tla- 
vius  Josephus,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Jews  "  (Book  XL  Chap.  XIV.), 
referring  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of  Jérusalem  by  that 
prince,  says  :  "  The  architecture  of  the  porticos  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  temple  ;  between  its  columns  is  hung  tapestry 
of  varions  colors  embellished  with  purple  flowers,  and  in  the  cornice 
hang  branches  of  golden-vine  Avith  clusters  of  f/rcqjes  so  exquisitely 
worked  that,  in  them,  art  seems  to  vie  with  nature."  Xow  Herod, 
in  the  rebuilding  of  his  temple,  employed  Asiatic  artists,  who  pos- 
sessed  their  oavu  art  traditions,  Avith  nothing  Roman  in  them.  "When 
Ave  remember  Avith  Avhat  care  Flavius  Josephus  endeavors  to  impress 
upon  us  hoAv  extremely  jealous  the  Jcavs  Avere  of  tlieir  nationality,  and 
hoAv  promptly  they  rebelled  against  CA-ery  foreign  influence,  Ave  can 
readily  understand  that  Herod,  désirons  of  preserA'ing  that  popularity 
Avhich  had  been  so  Aveakened  by  his  unfortunate  efîbrt  to  introduce 
Roman  feasts  and  usages  into  Judea,  Avould  cautiously  avoid  impos- 
mg  a  foreign  art  on  the  construction  of  the  temple.  Even,  therefore, 
if  the  tombs  of  Jérusalem  could  be  referred  back  to  no  earlier  date 
than  the  time  of  Herod,  they  still,  for  thèse  reasons,  Avould  hâve  had 
the  évident  mark  of  a  local  art  ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  foUoAv  still  further  the  chronological  classi- 
fication of  tradition,  and  to  consider  more  particularly  the  construc- 
tions of  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.     We  know  that  he  restored 
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or,  in  great  part,  reconstructed  tlie  temples.  After  him  there  is  no 
e\ddence  tliat  the  temple  was  touclied  till  tlie  time  of  its  destruction 
by  tlie  armv  of  Titus.  This  conqueror  razed  tlie  city,  and  is  said  to 
liave  left  l)ut  two  towers  standing  ;  lie  iiiade  a  solitude  tliere,  and  it 
was  not  till  tlie  time  of  Hadrian  tliat  tlie  Jewisli  city  was  repeopled  ; 
but  it  never  again  arose  entire  from  its  ruins.  It  is  easy  to  compre- 
liend  tliat,  liowever  ardent  tliese  destroyers  of  cities  may  liave  been, 
tliey  liad  every  reason  to  be  discouraged  in  tlie  présence  of  tlios^ 
monstrous  walls  wliose  fragments  liave  been  given  in  Figs.  2S  and 
29.  Tlie  propliecy,  "  Tliere  sliall  not  remain  one  stone  upon  an- 
otlier,"  was  difficult  to  be  accomplislied  by  the  liand  of  nian.  Thus, 
there  remain  not  only  considérable  portions  of  the  platform  and 
primitive  enclosures  of  the  temple,  but  some  fragments  of  sculpture  ; 
and,  at  many  points  of  the  enclosiu'e,  we  can  recognize  perfectly  the 
remains  of  constructions  subséquent  to  the  gigantic  masonry  of  which 
Ave  hâve  presented  drawings,  and  thèse  remains  are  evidently  Roman 
in  structure  and  can  only  belong  to  the  reign  of  Herod.  It  is  fortu- 
nate  for  the  history  of  art  that,  of  this  enclo^ure,  there  remains  a  gâte 
decorated  witli  sculpture,  and,  although  this  sculpture  and  the  archi- 
tectural forms  belong  to  an  art  niuch  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  yet  they  bear  the  imprint  of  that 
original  art  whose  existence  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  establish. 
In  Fig.  34,  M"hich,  like  the  preceding  figiu'cs,  is  after  a  photograph, 
I  présent  a  view  of  what  remains  of  this  gâte,  a  fragment  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  Herodian  epoch.  Tlie  gâte  was  probably 
closed  up  with  mediœval  masonry.  It  is  in  every  respect  foreign  to 
any  Roman  art.  It  is  composed  of  a  délicate  arch,  decorated  with 
very  fine  sculpture,  placed  under  a  lintel  which  is  relieved  by  a  dis- 
charging  arch  above.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  lintel  still 
présents,  like  the  blocks  of  the  platform  of  the  temple,  a  very  large 
chisel-draught  around  its  edges,  and  in  the  middle  a  projecting 
face.  The  masonry  is  well  dressed  and  laid  in  close  joints  without 
mortar.  If  thèse  sculptures  are  of  the  time  of  Herod  (a  fact  not 
easily  disputed  on  account  of  tlieir  position),  the  celebrated  gâte,  called 
the  Golden  Gâte,  is  eAddently  of  the  same  time,  for  its  sculpture  has  the 
saine  character.  ]\I.  de  Saulcy  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  this  gâte 
one  of  the  works  of  Herod.  The  construction  of  the  imposts  is  very 
Roman  in  character  ;  the  two  enclosing  arches  are  of  slight  projection, 
and  the  sculpture  is  admirably  treated,  preserving  alwa}'s,  however,  a 
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distinct  Jiidaic  character.  Fig.  35  présents  a  détail  of  this  sculpture. 
The  acanthus  leaves  of  the  capital,  witli  tne  sudden  bending  over  of 
their  tops,  liave  a  firmness  and  ^ igor  of  exécution  such  as  was  ne\er 
exhibited  in  any  sculpture  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Thèse  capitals  are 
not  siu-moiinted  by  an  entablature,  but  the  archivolts  start  directly 
from  them,  as  in  the  gâte  of  the  enclosure  of  the  temple,  The  orna- 
mentation  is  well  undercut,  précise,  and  délicate,  and,  though  pos- 
sessing  more  energy,  singularly  recalls  that  Byzantine  ornamentation, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  capitals  of  St.  Sophia,  and  ^vliich  appears 
in  so  many  articles  manufactured  at  Constantinople,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  diptychs,  covers  of  manuscripts,  ivory 
caskets,  etc. 

In  fact  it  is  not  rash  to  assert  that  the  Greeks,  disgusted  at  the 
dégradation  of  art  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  finding  them- 
selves  in  constant  communication  with  the  people  of  Syria,  and  in- 
spired  by  the  true  Greek  spirit,  which  forbade  them  from  retrograd- 
ing  to  their  own  antique  art,  seized  upon  thèse  new  éléments,  and 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  West,  which  did  not  comprehend  them, 
set  themselves  to  fashion,  from  thèse  Asiatic  précédents  or  sugges- 
tions, a  new  art,  —  a  Byzantine  art.  The  appearance  of  the  sculp- 
ture and  its  treatment  make  this  fact  very  évident  to  my  eyes  ;  yet 
I  désire  that  it  should  be  equally  so  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers. 

The  fragments  to  which  I  hâve  just  referred  belong  either  to  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  that  of  Hadrian,  or  to  that  of  Constan- 
tine.  Although  the  Roman  art  of  the  epoch  of  Hadrian  had  a  ten- 
dency  to  approach  the  ancient  Greek  types,  this  tendency  Avas  limited 
to  a  more  careful  exécution,  without  sensibly  modifying  the  gênerai 
character  of  the  architecture.  Examples  of  this  occur  even  at  Jéru- 
salem, not  only  in  the  fountain  called  of  St.  Philip,  but  in  varions 
other  remains  which  are  as  Roman  in  their  détails  and  gênerai  effect 
as  are  the  structiu-es  of  Rome  itself.  It  certainly  cannot  be  main- 
tained  that  thèse  gâtes  and  rock-cut  tombs  (which  are  plainly  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  art)  are  of  the  time  of  St.  Helen.  AYith 
Roman  art  under  Constantine  we  are  very  familiar;  in  regard  to 
exécution  it  had  reached  the  lowest  deptb  of  dégradation  ;  and  if  the 
architecture  of  Constantine  in  Syria  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
Constantine  in  the  West,  it  is  because  in  the  former  country  there 
existed  a  brilliant  school,  and  om'  argument  in  favor  of  the  influence 
of  the  Syrian  arts  upon  the  works  of  the  Greeks  remains  intact. 

15 
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The  Greeks  adoptecl  Cbristianity  witli  ardor  ;  tins  was  natural,  as 
Cliristianity  liad  been  presented  to  them  by  tlieir  owii  pliilosopliers. 
They  were  therefore  the  first  to  repair  to  tlie  holy  places  where  tbe 
new  religion  was  boni  ;  this,  for  them,  was  no  tedious  pilgrimage. 
But  when  Cbristianity  was  developed  in  tbe  territory  of  ancient 
Greece,  their  communications  with  Palestine  became  fréquent  and 
necessary  ;  and,  wben  we  consider  their  qnick  and  sensitive  natm'es, 
we  are  not  sm-prised  to  find  them  drawing  tbe  éléments  of  the  new 
Christian  art  from  tbe  fountain-bead  of  the  religion  itself.  Botb  tbe 
arcbaeological  and  moral  aspects  of  tbe  case,  therefore,  admit  tbe  by- 
potbesis  that  Byzantine  art  obtained  some  of  its  décorative  éléments 
from  Palestine.  I  am  aware  of  tbe  préjudices  against  this  ;  none 
of  us  can  forget  the  opinions  of  Voltaire  concerning  tbe  Jewish  peu- 
ple ;  but  this  philosopher  bad  not  tbe  niost  remote  idea  of  tbe  natm*e 
and  value  of  tbe  primitive  arts  of  Syria,  and  tbe  very  energy  be  em- 
ployed  to  lessen  the  importance  of  tbe  Jews,  and  to  render  them 
ridiculous,  sbould  put  us  on  our  guard  against  bis  ideas  on  tbe  sub- 
ject  ;  we  are  not  apt  to  take  such  great  pains  to  destroy  that  wbicli 
really  bas  no  foundation,  and  the  very  bitterness  of  Voltaire  against 
tbe  Jews  is  a  négative  proof  of  their  actual  importance  in  history. 

Tbe  Greeks  were  always  distinguisbed  for  their  aptitude  to  appro- 
priate  to  their  own  uses  the  éléments  wbicli  they  obtained  from 
others.  They  were  tbe  most  sublime  .of  pirates,  throwing  into  their 
crucibles  everytliing  whicb  they  could  lay  their  bands  on,  tbings 
and  ideas,  to  develop  tbence  a  Greek  resuit  and  show  to  tbe  aston- 
isbed  world  a  production  not  to  be  questioned,  but  to  be  received. 
In  tbe  présence  of  tbe  innumerable  hypothèses,  more  or  less  ingéni- 
ons, Avbicli  bave  been  uttered  regarding  tbe  origins  of  tbe  Grecian 
arts  of  antiquity  and  of  those  of  Byzantium,  Avbicb  are  so  mucb  nearer 
to  us,  and  so  mucb  easier  to  analyze,  in  tbe  présence  of  ail  tbe 
suppositions  whicb  bave  been  raised  since  arcba?ology  bas  become 
a  science,  I  do  not  prétend  to  bave  indicated,  in  thèse  few  lines,  tbe 
only  trace  of  tbe  origins  of  Byzantine  art;  I  bave  limited  myself 
to  noting  tbe  facts.  When  tbe  Romans  stifled  Greece  under  their 
powerful  band,  Greek  art  became  a  trade,  and  Roman  art  planted 
itself  everywbere  on  that  classic  soil  ;  and  althougb  tbe  monuments 
built  tbere  from  that  time  were  undoubtedly  more  perfect  in  exé- 
cution than  those  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Germany,  they  were 
nevertbeless   Roman  monuments  ;   and  this   is  so  e^■ident,   that,  in 
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Attica,  for  example,  the  most  casiial  observer,  lie  wlio  is  least  familiar 
witli  architecture,  tm-iis  involiintarilv  from  tbem,  iiotwitlistandiiifî 
the  sediictive  i)urity  of  tlieir  exécution,  to  contemplate  those  indige- 
iious  fragments  of  Greek  art  which  will  never  cease  to  delight  and 
instruct  the  world.  From  that  day,  then,  to  the  estaljlishment  of  the 
empire  at  Constantinople  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Greek  art  ;  if  it 
accomplished  anything,  it  was  donc  in  obscurity  ;  then  suddenly  we 
beliold  at  Constantinople  the  arts  of  architectiu-e,  sculpture,  and 
painting  take  a  new  flight,  assume  new  forms,  develop  new  prin- 
cipes, and  affect  a  distinct  character.  The  Greeks  must  hâve  found 
thèse  new  éléments  somewhere  ;  and  we  bave  seen  that  the  onlv 
monuments  presenting  —  at  least  in  their  décorative  principles  — 
striking  analogies  to  Byzantine  art  are  in  Palestine,  on  Jewish  soil. 
We  bave  also  seen_  that,  notwithstanding  ail  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
thèse  monuments  are  anterior  to  Byzantine  art,  properly  so  called, 
and  that,  dming  the  last  three  centuries  of  the  empire,  the  Greeks, 
formerly  waging  continuai  war  with  tlie  Asiatics,  were  as  constant 
in  tbeii"  friendly  relations  with  tbem.  The  inference  from  ail  this 
is  obWous.  Even  if  we  attribute  thèse  Judaic  monuments  to  so  late 
an  era  as  the  last  Roman  epoch,  to  a  time  subséquent  even  to  the 
âge  of  Augustus  and  Herod  the  Great,  yet,  as  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance  to  the  real  Roman  architecture  of  that  period,  either  in  gên- 
erai effect  or  in  détails,  they  imply  the  influence  of  a  local  art,  and 
consequently  of  an  anterior  traditionary  art. 

Thus  we  turn  in  the  same  cÛTle,  and  are  compelled  to  recognize 
that  in  Syria  there  was,  at  the  Phœnician  Judaic  epoch,  an  indige- 
nous  art,  which  was  not  the  art  of  the  Assyriaus,  nor  of  the  Persians, 
nor  yet  the  primitive  art  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that  we  find  some 
traces  of  this  art  in  Roman  monuments  at  Balbec,  Palmyra,  and 
throughont  S\Tia,  but  the  construction  and  décoration  of  thèse  monu- 
ments are  Roman  in  exécution  ;  their  mouldings  are  covered  with 
ornaments,  and  thèse  ornaments  are  always  Roman.  Byzantine  art, 
properly  so  called,  could  not  bave  been  developed  from  an  art  rapidly 
falling  to  deçà}',  for  never  was  a  Revival  erected  from  corrupted 
types  ;  only  primitive  sources  can  furnish  the  energy  for  a  long 
career.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  Greeks  obtained  from 
Judea  alone  the  new  éléments  of  Byzantine  art.  Perhaps  every 
known  part  of  Asia  contributed  its  share  to  the  resuit.  But  I  con- 
tent myself  with  the  statement  of  this  fact,  that  Byzantine  art  had  no 
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essential  resemblance  to  tlie  Greek  antique,  and  that  it  mingled  with 
tlie  Roman  architecture  of  tlie  West  certain  new  principles,  some 
of  whicli  we  find  distinctly  written  upon  the  ancient  soil  of  Judea. 

But  what  were  thèse  new  principles?  The  Greeks,  who,  in  au- 
tiquity,  had  invented  the  orders,  or,  at  least,  had  given  to  them  their 
appropriate  proportions,  seeing  how  they  had  been  misused  by  the 
Romans,  rejected  them.  ïhey  had  recourse  to  other  principles  ;  the 
orders,  which  could  only  exist  with  the  hntel  or  horizontal  entabla- 
tm-e,  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  inconsistent  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  arch  into  architecture  ;  or  if  they  used  the  lintel  at  ail,  it 
was  onlv  admitted  under  the  arch.  The  columns  lost  their  character 
as  an  order  imposing  characteristic  form  on  a  monument,  to  assume 
the  secondary  position  of  the  vertical  supports  of  wall  apertures,  rigid 
monoliths  bearing  open  arches  in  thin  Avalls.  They  often  adopted 
the  square  pier  or  isolated  pilaster  instead  of  the  column,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  great  latéral  bays  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.* 

The  cornices  of  great  projection  belonging  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
orders  were  abandoned,  to  be  replaced  by  bands  {sfrinf/  courses)  of 
flat  profiles,  the  bold  horizontal  projections,  from  this  time  forward, 
being  confined  to  the  crowning  member  of  the  édifice.  The  orders 
laid  aside,  the  proportions  of  the  colunms,  as  well  as  their  capi- 
tals,  became  arbitrary.  Carrying  Roman  construction  to  its  utmost 
limits,  the  Greeks  finally  arrived  at  the  point  of  considering  walls 
simply  as  open  or  close  screens  or  partitions.  Structure  resided  only 
in  the  reciprocal  abutment  of  vaults,  resolving  themselyes  into  thrusts 
and  bearings  upon  certain  isolated  points  or  piers  sustaining  the 
yaults.  This  kind  of  construction  was  yery  frankly  developed  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Byzantine  art  was  not,  therefore,  as  lias 
been  pretended,  a  sequel  of  the  decay  of  Roman  arts.  It  was  an  art 
which  pushed  to  their  utmost  deyelopment  the  i)rinciples  of  Roman 
construction,  and,  abandoning  Roman  décoration,  brought  together 
and,  with  Greek  intelligence,  applied  ncAv  decorati\e  Systems,  true 
in  character  and  more  consistent  Avith  thèse  principles.  It  was  an 
art,  not  in  décline,  but  rejuvenated  and  invigorated  for  a  long  career 
of  progress,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  to  become  the  parent  of 
principles  hitherto  unknown. 

*  See  also  the  two  pilasters,  plaeed  outside  the  church  of  St.  Slark,  at  Yenice,  on  the  sitle  of 
the  Piazzetta,  and  which,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  They  appear  to  be- 
long  to  the  first  Byzantine  period,  and  theii'  faces  are  covered  with  foliage. 
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I  liave  said  that  the  Xestoriaiis,  after  tlie  condemnation  of  their 
chief,  took  refuge  in  Syria,  in  Persia,  and  Egypt  ;  tlieir  sect  at 
lengtli  spread  iuto  Asia.  They  carried  witli  theni  tlie  principles 
of  tlie  Byzantine  Revival.  ïor  them,  the  Virgin  was  tlie  niotlier  of 
Chi-ist,  but  not  the  mother  of  God.  They  saw  in  Jésus  Christ  two 
natures,  one  divine,  another  human.  This  heresy  tended  to  do  honor 
to  Divinity,  not  by  the  représentation  of  His  incarnation,  but  of  His 
Works.  The  Arabs,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  arts  imported 
araong  thein  by  the  Xestoriaiis,  carried  this  doctrine  still  further,  and 
forbade  the  imitation  of  any  aiiimated  beings  whatever,  either  in 
sculptine  or  painting.  Art,  thus  circumscribed,  relieved  itself  by  the 
use  of  flowers,  material  objects,  and  geometrical  combinations  in  its 
décoration.  The  study  of  geometry  became  then,  among  the  Arabs, 
the  principal  élément,  not  only  of  the  architectui'al  structure,  but  of 
its  ornameut.  In  this  nianner,  Greek  art,  transported  by  the  Xesto- 
rians,  was  removed  as  far  as  possible,  both  in  form  and  principles, 
from  its  ancient  types. 

The  West,  beginning  to  cultivate  the  arts  at  the  time  of  Cliarle- 
magne,  thus  found  itself  in  the  présence  of  three  principles,  to  which 
it  could  refer  for  précèdent  and  instruction.  It  possessed  on  its  own 
soil  the  remnants  of  Roman  art,  it  borrowed  ail  that  it  could  from 
Byzantine  art,  and  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  Arabie  modifica- 
tion of  Bvzantine  art  which  came  to  them'throuçrh  intercom-se  with 
Spain,  Syria,  and  the  African  coast. 

Latin  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  traditions,  Gaul,  as  I  hâve  alrcady 
said,  was  hardly  Latin  in  the  nature  of  its  genius.  It  was  seduced 
by  Byzantine  types,  and  was  attracted  by  the  Arabs  to  the  study 
of  the  mathematical  sciences.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  its 
architecture  manifested  tendeucies  far  in  advance  of  the  practical 
means  at  its  disposai.  Barbarism,  although  it  appeared  in  the  exécu- 
tion, did  not  exist  in  the  conception.  In  the  works  of  that  period 
we  can  recognize  the  efforts  of  accomplished  artists,  but  seconded 
by  rude  and  unskilful  artisans.  The  principles  developed  even  at 
that  early  period  differed  entirely  fi'om  those  of  the  Greek  architec- 
ture of  antiquity  and  from  those  of  the  Roman  architecture  of  the 
empire.  Thus  the  Greeks  employed  the  orders  as  an  expression  of 
the  post  and  lintel  ;  the  Romans  employed  the  vault  and  used  the 
orders  as  a  featm-e  independent  of  the  structure.  The  Byzantines  ad- 
vanced  a  step  beyond  thèse  ;  while  they  ainied  to  give  to  the  orders, 
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or  rather  to  the  columii,  a  true  and  usefiil  function  in  tlieir  vaulted 
édifices,  it  was  used  simply  as  an  accessory  member,  in  supporting 
tlie  arclied  openings  of  a  piu'ely  Roman  wall.  But  the  western  archi- 
tects,  when  tlieir  Romanesque  arcliitectm'e  was  developed,  intimately 
allied  the  column  to  the  structure  of  their  édifices  ;  they  made  it  an 
indispensable  member,  but  in  doing  so  they  were  constrained  to 
disregard  the  proportions  of  the  antique  column.  They  considered 
it  only  as  a  vertical  support,  to  which  they  gave  greater  or  less  height 
according  to  the  function  it  was  called  upon  to  perform,  without 
re2;ard  to  those  fixed  relations  betweeu  the  diameter  and  heiij;ht  that 
were  established  by  the  ancient  orders.  This  was  indeed  a  disobedi- 
ence  of  the  ancient  laws  of  art  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
modem  académie  schools  ;  but  are  there  no  other  laws  in  the  world, 
that  thèse  cannot  be  disregarded  without  falling  into  barbarism  ? 

We  hâve  seen  how  the  Romans  superimposed  engaged  colimms  in 
buildings  composed  of  many  stories,  and  how,  when  their  columns 
performed  the  function  of  buttresses,  the  entablatm-es  associated  with 
them,  by  the  leverage  their  projections  exerted  on  the  mass  of  the 
wall,  had  a  tendency  to  cancel  the  effect  of  the  columns  as  buttresses 
and  to  render  them  useless.  Now  in  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
early  as  the  tenth  century  and  perhaps  earlier,  the  architects  entirely 
suppressed  the  intcrmediate  entablature  of  thèse  superimposed  orders, 
and,  instead  of  two,  three,  or  four  columns  which  the  Romans  wonld 
hâve  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  they  used  a  bundle  or  sheaf  of 
them  undivided  in  height,  or  a  single  great  column,  or  a  single  cylin- 
drical  buttress,  possessing  but  one  capital  with  an  entablatm*e  at  the 
summit  of  the  édifice.  If  there  were  several  stories,  thèse  were  indi- 
cated  by  bands  or  string-courses  interrupting  the  columns,  Avhich 
arose  from  the  base  either  indefinitelv  elonsfated  or  in  retreat  at 
each  successive  story  (Eig.  36).*  Thus  from  correct  reasoning  resulted 
a  ueAv  principle.  We  hâve  already  seen  that,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Avhen  two  orders  Avere  superimposed,  the  upper  was  but  the 
prolongation  of  the  lower  columns  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Paestum,  that  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  etc.  (Fig.  37).  The 
Greeks  thus  felt  that  two  superimposed  orders  should  form  one  whole, 
should  hâve  a  perfect  mutual  connection,  should  be  and  seem  to 
be  but  two  stories  of  the  same  structure,  and  not  tAvo  structures 
placed  on  top  of  each  other.     The  Romanesque  architects  of  the  West 

*  Ancient  part  of  the  churcli  of  S.iint-Remy  at  Eheims. 
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kiiew  nothing  about  aiicient  Greek  architecture  ;  tliey  knew  only  the 
arts  of  Rome  and  Byzantium  ;  but,  reasoniug  from  tlieir  owii  point 
of  view,  tliey  arrivecl  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  classic  Greeks, 
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that  a  building  in  several  stories  should  not  be  treated  like  several 
buildings  on  top  of  each  other.     Thus,  in  the  process  of  sound  reason- 
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ing,  they  destroyed  the  Roman  orders.  The  whole  question,  tliere- 
fore,  is  whetlier  the  conséquences  resulting  from  sound  reasoning  are 
worth  the  loss  of  an  order  the  use  of  which  is  based  upon  false 
reasoning.  Avaihng  themselves  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  arts,  the 
western  bndders  gave  birth  to  principles  of  their  own  ;  and  if  they 
betrayed  irrésolution  in  their  choice  of  forms  dm-ing  the  Romanesque 
period,  they  showed  no  indécision  in  the  apphcation  of  principles 
which  were  the  issue  of  a  judgment  becoming  sounder  and  sounder 
with  expérience.     This  was  not  a  bad  beginning  for  barbarians. 

The  western  architects  of  the  Romanesque  period  were  not  in  a 
position  to  use  large  stones  in  their  structures,  as  they  neither  had  the 
means  of  transporting  nor  of  raising  theni  ;  but  the  Romans  had  left 
upon  their  soil  vast  edilices  built  of  very  sniall  irregular  masonry, 


Fig.  37. 
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rubble  or  brick  ;  this  construction,  however,  was  always  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  naked  body  to  be  clothed  with  marble,  stucco,  or 
ashlar  facing,  decorated  with  monolithic  columns.  The  Romanesque 
architects,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
ancient  examples  as  regarded  structure,  frankly  took  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  ceasing  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  body 
and  the  covering.  The  construction  itself  and  its  necessities  imposed 
the  form  and  was  the  architecture.  Thus,  when  the  Romanesque 
architect  proposed  to  build  a  nave  with  tAvo  aisles,  a  basilican  nave, 
he  did  not  raise  monolithic  columns  to  carry  its  interior  walls,  nor  did 
he  concern  himself  to  give  to  the  columns  or  piers,  which  he  built 
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of  lo^^"  courses  of  stoiic,  tlie  proportions  of  tlie  Roman  colunin.  He 
niade  tliem  short,  and  square  or  cylindrical  i^Fig.  3S)  ;  *  or,  if  he 
Avoukl  avoid  the  heavv  aspect  of  thèse  supports,  be  fashioned  theiii 
like  a  chister  of  cokuuns  (Fig.  39).t  But  he  soon  vaidted  the  aisles, 
while  he  continued  to  use  timber  roofs  for  the  iiave.  He  saw  that 
thèse  aisle  vaults  teiided  to  thrust  the  pillars  inward,  and  therefore 
that  lie  must  modifv  the  pillars  to  enal)k'  them  to  off'er  the  proper 
résistance.     Thus   he   was   led   to   adopt   a  scpiare    pillar    Fig.   40), 

Fig.  38. 


against  one  side  of  which  he  built  up  an  engaged  column,  A.  to  carry 
the  cross-vaidting  or  ribs  of  the  aisle,  two  other  columns,  B,  against 
the  two  adjacent  sides  to  bear  the  archivolts  sustaining  the  longitudi- 
nal wall  of  the  nave,  and,  against  the  foiu'th  or  inner  side,  the  column 
C,  which  arose  from  the  base  to  the  smnmit  of  the  longitudinal  wall, 
to  aet  as  an  interior  buttress  against  tlie  inward  tlirnst  of  the  aisle 
vaidting,  and  to  bear  the  end  of  one  of  the  trusses  of  the  timber  roof 
of  the  nave.  Hère  again  was  an  instance  of  sound  judgment,  though 
the  ancient  orders  were  sadly  forgotten.  Meanwhile  the  Romanescpie 
architect  copied,  as  well  as  he  could.  Roman  or  Byzantine  capitals 
or  composed  capitals  from  Byzantine  ornaments. 

The  Romanesque  arcliitects  had  lost  the  tradition  of  those  excellent 

*  C'hurch  of  Yignory,  church  of  Saint  Etienne  at  Beauvais,  of  Toumus,  etc. 
+  From  the  nave  of  the  chureh  of  Saint  Kemy  at  Kheims,  tenth  century. 
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Roman  céments,  whicli  would  hâve  enabled  tliem  to  compose  a  liomo- 
geneous  masoniy  like  a  mass  of  concrète,  nor  did  tliey  miderstand 

Fig.  39. 


\. 


/n 


how  to  make  livdraulic  lime  ;  and  thev  bnilt  on  élévations  usually 
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quite  far  froni  tlie  great  water-coiu'ses  wliicli  fm-nish  good  saiid.  But 
coiiscious  that  they  coiild  not  trust  to  the  cohésion  of  tiie  j3oor  mor- 
tars  whicli  they  used,  they  remedied  the  dithcuhy,  resuhing  froiii  their 

Fig.  40. 


want  of  means,  by  resisting  or  elastic  combinations  of  masonn"  as 
iiecessity  requn-ed.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate 
to  buikl  a  wall  on  two  arclies,  whose  outer  surfaces  or  extrados  met  at 
theu'  springing  over  the  centre  of  the  supporting  pier  (Fig.  41),  be- 
cause  the  combination  A  B  C,  though  composed  of  inchned  beds,  was 
practically,  by  ^irtue  of  the  perfect  adhérence  of  their  mortars.  a  sohd 

Fig.  41. 


niass  ;  but  if  their  niortars  had  less  cohésion,  we  can  readily  see  that 
the  supported  wall  would  shde  down  the  sloping  upper  surfaces,  E  F, 
of  the  arches,  and  thus  bear  upon  the  acute  angle.  F.  like  a  wedge. 
For  thèse  reasons,  the  Romanesque  builder  designed  his  pier,  as  iudi- 
cated  in  Fig.  4:2.  bearing  his  two  arches,  A.  on  two  capitals.  B.  sepa- 
rated  by  the  entire  width  of  the  pier  C,  which  was  strengthened  by 
an  engaged   column.     This  arrangement   avoided  the   dithculty  of 
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bringiiig  tlie  supportée!  wall  to  a  sharp  angle  over  tlie  centre  of  tlie 
pier,  Avhicli  tluis  becanie  entirely  inclependent  of  tlie  arches  and  rose 
froni  the  base  to  tlie  roof  bv  successive  level  courses  of  masonrv.  It 
may  be  said,  this  is  not  arcliitectui-e,  but  construction.  I  reply  that 
we  hâve  reached  that  period  of  art  when  construction  and  architec- 
ture could  not  be  separated,  when  architectm-e  had  beconie  nothing 
more  than  construction  combiued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  ail 

Fig.  42. 


practical  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please  the  eye  by  a 
well-poised  arrangement  of  materials  eut  and  laid  exactly  according 
to  the  necessary  forms  and  dimensions.  "When  ■western  genius  yield- 
ed  to  this  principle,  it  began  to  exhibit  its  true  tendencies  and  its 
peculiar  qualities  ;  for  then  it  borrowed  less  and  less  from  anterior 
arts,  and  depended  more  and  more  upon  itself,  not  only  with  respect 
to  Systems  of  construction  and  gênerai  dispositions,  but  in  the  matter 
of  proportions,  mouldings,  monumental  sculpture,  and  ornamentation 
Avhether  carved  or  painted.  It  is  not  for  me  to  reproach  the  niedia?- 
val  masters  for  thus  shaking  off  their  dependence  upon  foreign  arts. 
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In  111 V  opinion,  we  may  say  of  aiiy  nation,  "  Show  me  its  architec- 
ture, and  I  shall  know  its  character  "  ;  for  iip  to  within  very  récent 
times  there  hâve  existed  between  the  peculiar  genius  of  nations  and 
their  arcliitecture  respectively  relations  so  intimate  that  one  might 
Avrite  the  mental  history  of  such  nations  after  an  examination  of  their 
buildings  ;  and  as  in  thèse  Discom"ses  I  hâve  imposed  npon  myself 
the  obligation  never  to  advance  an  opinion  which  is  not  Ijased  npon 
facts,  I  may  be  allowed  to  justify  this  assertion. 

AVe  hâve  already  seen  how  the  arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
antiqnity  were  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  genius  of  those  nations  respec- 
tivelv.  While  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  AVest,  in  the  earlicr  iiiedi- 
geval  times,  were  engaged  in  mutual  warfare,  the  Roman  traditions 
among  them  were  undergoing  a  fundamental  change  ;  yet  thèse  na- 
tions meanwhile  developed  no  iiew  éléments  of  their  own.  But  after 
this  human  déluge,  nationalities  were  gradually  reconstitnted  and 
recognized,  and  their  distinctive  and  indelible  charactcristics  began 
to  be  developed.  It  was  not  until  then  that  their  architecture  as- 
sumed  definite  form.  In  Gaul,  the  monasteries  first  devoted  them- 
selves  to  this  art,  and  made  it  in  their  oAvn  image.  But  in  the 
eleventh  centmy  the  monasteries  were  not  what  they  subsequently 
became,  —  mère  collections  of  men  embodied  in  the  midst  of  con- 
stituted  Society,  that  they  might  live  in  luxury  and  uselessness  npon 
the  soil  which  had  been  abandoned  to  their  occupation  or  which 
they  had  acquired  in  the  progress  of  time.  The  monasteries  of 
that  day,  when  disorder  and  abuse  reigned  in  ail  the  hxeh  of 
Society,  were  the  asylums  of  men  who,  disgusted  with  the  universal 
anarcliy  and  oppression  of  the  times,  sought  some  place  of  stabil- 
ity  and  repose,  where  they  might  labor  and  study  in  tranquillity 
and  forget  the  world.  The  members  of  the  holy  orders  were  those 
who  yearned  in  some  way  to  émerge  from  barbarism  ;  and  the  cou- 
vents w^ere  thus  recruited,  not  only  from  the  humbler  classes,  but 
from  among  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  land.  Thèse  men  in 
this  way  formed  regular  governments  in  the  midst  of  a  society  in- 
capable of  governing  itself.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  such 
institutions  were  as  useful  and  necessary  in  times  Avhen  every  prin- 
ciple  of  authority  and  discipline  was  disregarded,  as  they  would 
be  dangerous  and  hurtful  in  the  midst  of  a  well-regulated  and 
well-governed  people.  Thèse  incorporated  bodies  of  scholars  and 
craftsmen  collected  toi^ether  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  put 
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themselves  in  communication  witli  distant  nations,  borrowed  ideas 
from  those  which  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  lent  to  those 
whicli  "were  still  plmiged  in  darkness.  Their  architecture  was  the 
exact  expression  of  this  state  of  things.  In  less  than  a  century,  be- 
tween  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  they  were  sufïiciently  advanced  in  the 
art  to  develop  this  expression  ;  they  were  humble  in  principle  and 
means,  yet  they  could  embody  the  splendid  dreams  of  those  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  reform  of  Cluny,  lired  by  conscious  superiority 
of  intellect,  culture,  and  discipline,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  uni- 
versal  dominion.  This  monastic  Romanesque  architecture  was  a  true 
and  living  art,  because  it  expressed  itself  as  well  in  the  humblest 
chapel,  built  in  the  wilderness  in  obédience  to  some  pions  vow,  as  in 
the  immense  and  splendid  basilica  of  Cluny  ;  it  was  an  architecture 
which,  with  the  same  methods,  was  capable  of  creating  the  most  ex- 
tensive  as  well  as  the  most  modest  monuments  ;  like  the  religions 
confédération  which  built  them,  its  strcngth  was  the  coinbination  and 
discipline  of  small  resources.  jMeanwhile,  the  feudal  fortress  pre- 
served  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Roman  construction,  because  it 
was  built  in  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  service-labor  or  réquisi- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  monks,  already  at  the 
summit  of  their  power,  aimed  at  a  corresponding  splendor  in  their 
arts  ;  they  sacrificed  to  luxury  Avithout  changing  their  characteristic 
style  ;  but  their  magnificent  édifices  were  often  constructed  with  pré- 
cipitation and  carelessness,  while  the  lay  nobles,  who,  at  that  time, 
desired  rather  to  protect  themselves  with  good  walls  than  to  adorn 
their  castles  Avith  the  appointments  of  wealth,  built  substantially  and. 
refrained  from  that  architectural  splendor  in  which  the  monasteries 
were  beginning  to  indulge.  Saint  Bernard,  psrceiving  the  danger,  es- 
tablished  his  reform  of  Cîteaux  ;  the  movement  was  immediately  felt 
in  the  architecture  of  the  buildin2;s  of  that  order.  Thus,  if,  throuîïh 
the  Romanesque  severity  of  outline,  Avhich  was  still  the  peculiarity 
of  ail  the  Clunisian  work,  Ave  may  detect  in  the  tAvelfth  centiu'y  a 
decided  tendency  for  rich  efFects,  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
fancy  or  caprice  in  matters  of  détail,  an  increased  refinement  of 
sculpture,  mingled,  hoAvever,  Avith  an  évident  détérioration  in  the 
Avorkmanlike  qualities  of  structure,  Ave  may  see,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  Cistercians,  the  marks  of  a  severe  rule,  in  the  care  and 
System  Avith  Avhich  they  built,  and  in  their  observance  of  inflexible  for- 
mulas, AAdiich  admitted  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  but  a  scrupulous 
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fviltilment  of  material  requii'einents  hy  nien  -wlio  liad  no  otlier  idea 
fliaii  tlie  performance  of  duties.  We  can  recognize  the  Cistercian 
monuments  at  first  siglit  by  tlie  economy  and  solidity  of  their  con- 
structions. We  thus  perceive  tliat,  during  the  Romanesque  period, 
there  were  certain  varions  and  distinct  architectural  expressions,  just 
as,  in  the  midst  of  the  pohtics  of  that  day,  there  were  varions  soci- 
eties,  ail  moving  in  a  parallel  direction,  but  no  established  social 
unity.  There  was  the  architecture  of  the  black  monks,  that  of  the 
white  monks,  and  there  was  feudal  architecture  ;  but  there  was  no 
grand  architectural  unity,  because  there  was  no  political  unity,  yet 
every  one  of  the  architectural  Systems  was  a  distinct  expression  of 
the  manners,  tastes,  habits,  and  tendencies  of  those  who  created 
them. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centiu-y  that  a  reàl  national 
spirit  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  varions  efforts,  attended  with  more 
or  less  success,  towards  the  enfranchisement  of  the  commons,  in  scho- 
lastic  discussions,  in  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  monarchical  power.  Enlightened  men  tended  more  and  more 
towards  the  encyclopédie  spirit  and  the  application  of  the  exact 
sciences.  Then  monastic  influences  disappeared  forever  from  the 
history  of  art.  Architecture  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  in  a 
few  vears  abandoned  the  Romanesque  traditions,  not  only  in  respect 
to  everything  afFecting  the  structure,  the  material  exécution,  but  in  its 
sculpture,  from  which  ail  the  suggestions  of  ancient  or  Byzantine 
art  were  jealously  excluded  ;  it  ^^as  not  among  thèse,  but  among 
the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  that  its  décorative 
motives  were  universally  obtained.  In  its  statuary  also  it  imitated 
nature,  and  no  longer  adhered  to  those  consecrated  types  from  the 
East  which  the  monastic  architects  had  so  scrupulously  preserved. 
Then,  in  ail  the  cities  of  the  royal  domain,  was  formed  a  nucleus  of 
truly  national  artists,  who,  in  their  émulation,  urged  the  new  art  to 
such  rapid  development,  that  the  same  génération  witnessed  its  birth 
and  its  maturity.  This  architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century  is  the  purest  and  most  exact  reflection  of  the  national 
ideas  at  that  epoch.  The  reaction  against  religions  establishments, 
the  désire  for  a  national  union  and  constitution,  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gation, the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  prompt  practical  application  of 
ail  information  as  soon  as  acquired,  —  ail  thèse  things  were  uncon- 
sciously  expressed  by  the  builders  in  their  works  ;  they  reasoned  and 
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examinée!  at  everv  step,  tliey  believed  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
indulged  in  the  boldest  experiments,  without  pausing  for  a  moment 
in  their  onward  march.  In  this  movement  of  gênerai  intelligence, 
individnalities  soon  disappeared,  and  arcliitectnre  became  a  science. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  architecture  of  that  day  was  cultivated 
only  by  laymen  having  nnder  them  incorporate  bodies  or  guilds  of 
craftsmen.  It  would  seem  that  the  middle  classes,  in  the  midst  of 
the  political  tumults  of  the  time,  felt  the  necessity  of  uniting  for 
the  sake  of  giving  free  expression  to  their  convictions  ;  thns,  as  it 
were,  declaring  themselves  in  dépendent  of  the  past  and  opening  ncAV 
paths  of  development.  This  class  of  artists  and  artisans,  not  being 
able  to  claim  political  privilèges,  and  not  hoping  to  eqnal  the  feiidal 
nobility  in  power,  demanded  the  liberty  of  the  workman  ;  they 
guarded  ail  the  approaches  to  architectural  knowledge  by  initiations 
and  freemasonry,  and  their  aim  was  to  render  thèse  initiations  more 
difïicult  every  day;  conscious  that,  with  no  material  possessions  or 
political  power,  study  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  alone  could  insure 
them  a  moral  independence,  they  studied  and  practised  accordingly 
with  diligence  and  enthusiasm  ;  they  complicated  and  made  mysteri- 
ous  their  rules  of  practice,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  masters 
of  the  art,  and  constrain  the  secular  and  clérical  nobility  to  approach 
them  with  the  considération  due  to  a  body  isolated  and  abstruse  in 
knowledsTe  and  skill.  To  belicve  that  the  art  of  architecture  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  art  called  Gothic,  was  an  art  without  intimate 
relations  with  the  society  of  that  epoch,  is  to  misunderstand  entirely 
the  national  spirit,  It  was  but  the  awakening  of  the  old  Gallic 
spirit,  —  the  spirit  which  was  passionate  in  the  pursuit,  development, 
and  practical  establishment  of  an  idea,  which  aimed  at  independence 
by  concentrating  its  forces  in  obscurity,  which,  in  spite  of  ail  Avhich 
is  said  of  its  levity,  could  patiently  wait  and  bide  its  time  until  it 
could  corne  to  light  by  every  available  issue.  Gothic  architecture, 
in  its  origin,  was  a  protestation  against  monastic  power  ;  it  was  the 
first  and  most  vigorous  effort  of  science,  investigation,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  against  tradition.  Its  monuments,  AA'hose  structure 
reposed  on  entirely  novel  principles,  and  whose  décoration  borrowed 
nothing  from  précèdent,  are  still  before  our  eyes  ;  their  stones  speak 
to  us,  not  "  of  suffering,"  as  has  been  lately  said  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  but  of  the  freedom  of  labor,  the  triumph  of  an  intelli- 
gence which  felt,  acted,  and  became  independent,  which  ironically 
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concealed  its  secrets  from  l^liiid  and  indiffèrent  masters,  knowinç^ 
that  in  tinie  it  wonld  beconie  in  tiu'n  greater  and  more  jDOwerfnl  than 
they.  Developed  with  iiicredible  rapidity,  arrived  at  tlie  snmmit  of 
its  glory  in  fifty  years  after  its  first  essays,  tliis  phase  of  architecture, 
having  mastered  its  peculiar  principles  of  construction  and  expres- 
sion, soon  lu'ged  thèse  principles  to  exaggeration  ;  it  vigorously 
followed  a  logical  progress  which  presently  conducted  to  abuse  ; 
but,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  tifreenth  century.  it  never  for  a  mo- 
ment deviated  from  the  line  traced  from  the  beginning  ;  it  perfected 
its  practical  means  as  no  art  at  any  time  has  been  perfected  ;  as  re- 
garded  its  structiu-e,  it  finally  arrived  at  a  formula,  and  as  regarded 
its  décoration,  it  reached  servile  imitation,  and.  in  tlie  end,  trans- 
gressed  the  bounds  of  nature  ;  it  pushed  realism  to  the  point  of 
adopting,  in  its  statuary,  ugliness,  but  studied  ugliness,  as  a  type  of 
humanity.  But  never  did  the  mechanical  exécution  décline,  as  Avas 
the  case  witli  Roman  art  :  there  was  exaggeration  and  abuse,  but  no 
décline  ;  so  that,  when  the  sixteenth  centmy  proposed  to  return  to 
the  imitation  of  ancient  architecture,  it  found  at  hand  capable  archi- 
tects  and  skilful  workmen,  versed  in  ail  the  practical  knowledge 
of  their  art. 

Xow,  what  do  we  behold  in  Italy  diiring  tliis  period  betwecn  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ?  At  first,  great  indécision  ;  an  art, 
or  rather  arts,  "vvhich  experimented  and  snbmitted  to  very  varions 
influences  ;  but  no  distinct  principle,  no  relation  between  the  struc- 
ture and  the  décoration  ;  a  love  of  luxury,  of  api^earance,  combined 
with  a  barbarous  exécution  ;  it  Avas  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  decay  ; 
its  décoration  Avas  not  ancient  sculpture,  nor  yet,  as  in  France,  an 
honest  imitation  of  the  local  flora  ;  it  was  a  compromise  without 
style  or  character,  a  cross  between  Roman  and  Byzantine  traditions 
and  the  influence  of  northern  arts.  It  was  hardly  before  the  lifteenth 
centiu-y  that  we  iind  at  last,  not  an  architectiu-e,  indeed,  Ijut  arclii- 
tects,  in  Italy.  It  would  seem  that  from  the  day  when  that  country 
was  torn  from  the  empire  of  Rome,  it  became  the  very  image  of  dis- 
integration.  There  Avere  rival  cities  disputing  the  soil  between 
themselves,  but  no  nationality  ;  and  in  the  productions  of  art  there 
were  artists,  but  no  principles.  Individualities  were  sometimes  bril- 
liant,  but  they  were  only  individualities.  Thns  the  study  of  the  art 
of  architecture  in  mediaeAal  Italy  develops  biographies,  but  not  his- 
tory,  and  therefore  can  afïord  but  little  profitable  instruction.  The 
IG 
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Italians  of  the  ]\lidclle  Ages,  failing  to  create  an  art  as  they  had 
failed  to  constitute  themselves  a  nation,  naturally  reverted  to  imita- 
tion of  Roman  art  ;  this  movement  was  made  a  century  before  the 
corresponding  Renaissance  in  France,  and  was  essentially  a  move- 
ment of  individaals.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Renaissance  of  Brunel- 
leschi,  of  Michelozzo,  of  L.  Batista  Alberti,  of  Bramante,  of  Bal- 
thazar  Peruzzi,  of  Sansovino.  The  works  of  thèse  masters,  whatever 
may  be  their  particular  merit,  are  individnal  works  between  which 
there  is  none  of  that  athnity  which  we  hke  to  iind  in  the  produc- 
tions of  a  national  art,  and  which  is  so  strikingly  exhibited,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  throughout  the  territory  of  France,  from  the 
Garonne  to  the  British  Channel.  We  shall  presently  see  how, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Italian  masters  of  the  lifteenth  centmy, 
the  young  French  nobility  on  their  return  from  the  campaigns  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  came  to  build  Italian  palaces 
in  France,  and  at  the  same  time  how  shrewdly  the  French  artists 
in  their  employ  preserved  the  tradition  of  their  old  independence, 
and  still  remained  French. 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
art  of  architecture  in  France  was  so  concrète,  so  entire,  so  completely 
under  the  control  of  an  exclusive  brotherhood,  that  no  external  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  it  ;  neither  the  clergy,  in  the  construction  of 
churches,  nor  the  secular  nobility,  in  the  building  of  palaces  and 
châteaux,  nor  the  rich  merchants,  in  the  érection  of  their  houses, 
made  any  eflPort  to  submit  art  to  their  fancies  ;  they  could  not  if  they 
would  ;  art  was  absolutely  independent  ;  it  was  a  power  which  they 
could  use  when  they  required  it,  but  which  they  could  not  direct  ;  it 
acted  with  perfect  freedom  and  governed  itself  :  in  a  word,  the  archi- 
tects  formed  a  body  possessing,  in  the  domain  of  art,  their  privilèges 
and  immunities,  which  no  one  dreamed  of  interfering  with.  During 
this  period  of  the  ]\liddle  Ages  every  one  kept  within  lus  own  sphère  ; 
the  clergy  sought  to  maintain  and  to  augment  their  prérogatives  ;  the 
secular  feudality  struggled  to  défend  itself  against  the  encroachments 
of  royal  power,  and  was  in  perpétuai  warfare  with  the  clérical  feudal- 
ity and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  ;  while  royalty 
was  engrossed  in  the  increase  of  its  political  power.  But  neither 
clerks,  laymen,  nor  king  dreamed  of  interfering  in  any  question  of 
art  ;  they  did  not  perceive  and  consequently  did  not  fear  this  new 
and  independent  power  Avhich  was  elevating  itself  by  daily  labor; 
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tliey  fouiid  artists  and  artisans  ;  they  employed  but  did  not  govern 
them. 

But  at  the  close  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  the  nobility,  on  tlieir  re- 
turn  froni  the  Italian  wars,  began  to  pride  themselves  on  their  ac- 
quaintance  with,  and  appréciation  of,  the  fine  arts  ;  they  professed  an 
extravagant  fondness  for  Itahan  Avorks,  and  thus  the  body  of  amateurs, 
Avhich,  ever  since  that  time,  has  exercised  so  powerful  but  so  melan- 
choly  an  influence  over  the  fine  arts,  began  to  be  formed.  On  their 
return  the  French  gentlemen  at  once  set  themselves  to  replacing  their 
old  châteaux  and  manor-houses  by  palaces  in  the  modem  taste  ;  and 
adorned  them  with  porticos,  colonnades,  galleries,  and  symmetrical 
façades.  The  old  Gallic  artists,  having  exhausted  ail  the  resources 
Avith  which  the  principles  of  Gothic  art  could  furnish  them,  were 
then  constrained  to  adopt  the  new  taste  of  their  clients.  The 
art-movement  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  initiated  and  developed 
by  artists  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  compelled  to  accept 
the  art  which  was  imposed  upon  them.  But,  while  they  adopted 
the  appearance  of  this  new  foreign  importation,  they  preserved  the 
national  spirit  in  their  designs,  and  continued  to  produce  build- 
ings, which,  while  they  were  clothed  in  the  fashionable  garments 
of  the  day,  composed  of  a  few  fragments  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, still  remained  Gothic  in  gênerai  arrangement  and  structure. 
As  the  ancient  ordérs  were  called  for,  they  presently  adopted  them  as 
a  décoration  ;  the  local  flora  of  their  sculpture  was  replaced  by  ara- 
besques and  their  prismatic  profiles  by  Italian  mouldings.  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  Diana,  nymphs  and  Tritons,  assumed  the  places  which 
had  been  occupied  by  angels,  saints,  and  personages  clothed  in  the 
costumes  of  the  day.  The  lords  of  the  manors  were  delighted, 
and  even  the  artists,  who  at  that  time  believed  nearly  as  mucli  in 
Diana  or  Mercury  as  in  angels  or  saints,  were  not  less  satisfied 
at  being  disembarrassed  of  the  remuants  of  Gothic  art,  which,  in 
the  intricacy  and  extravagance  of  its  détails,  had  reached  the  last 
limits  of  the  possible.  But  as  for  the  vital  principles  of  that  art,  as 
for  the  methods  which  were  the  daughters  of  many  successive  centu- 
ries of  expérience,  thèse  remained  unchanged  ;  and  the  architects,  who 
so  readilv  exchanç-ed  their  old  Gothic  ornaments  for  the  fashionable 
gewgaws  of  the  foreigner,  borrowed  from  him  neither  his  methods  of 
construction  northe  disposition  of  his  plans.  They  continued  to  plan 
and  to  construct  like  their  Gothic  predecessors,  to  cover  their  build- 
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ino-s  Avith  steep  roofs,  and  to  crown  them  with  conspicuous  chimney- 
shafts,  to  build  tlieir  porticos  low  for  slielter  froin  tlie  rain,  their  mul- 
lioned  windows,  tlieir  narrow  and  nunierous  staircases,  tlieir  grand 
saloons  Hooded  witli  liglit  for  réceptions,  and  tlieii-  sinaller  apartments 
for  domestic  and  daily  use  ;  like  their  predecessors,  they  remained 
resardless  of  symmetry,  and  still  flanked  tlieir  masses  witli  towers 
or  pavillons,  still  retained  tlieir  old  traditions  of  défensive  architec- 
tm-e,  still  pierced  tlieir  Windows  witli  regard  ouly  to  tlie  accommoda- 
tion of  tlie  interior  apartments,  and  still  gave  an  independent  and 
characteristic  arcliitectiiral  expression  to  tlie  varions  subdivisions  of 
their  châteaux.  Meanwhile  tlie  noble  amatem's  applauded  vehe- 
mentlv  when  they  saw  colmnns  and  Italian  porticos,  arabesques 
and  Caryatides,  on  the  façades  of  theii*  palaces  ;  and  everybody 
said,  what  has  been  foolishly  repeated  ever  since,  that  thèse  édifices 
were  the  works  of  the  Giocondos,  the  Rossos,  the  Primaticcios, 
and  Serhos,  who  had  come  over  froni  Italy  to  teach  Frenchmen 
the  arts  1 

It  is  worth  noting  that  niost  of  the  artists  embraced  the  party  of 
the  Reformation  as  soon  as  it  began  to  make  prosélytes  in  France. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  ail  its  glory,  the  sixteenth  century  in  France  was 
an  era  of  constant  and,  at  times,  tragic  insincerity.  Every  one  de- 
ceived  liis  neighbor  ;  every  one  made  a  parade  of  sentiments  opposed 
to  his  real  opinions  or  interests.  Both  Catholics  and  Reformers 
were  the  most  sceptical  of  people,  but  they  waged  bitter  war  against 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  their  respective  religions.  The  Reforma- 
tion recruited  itself  principally  among  the  higher  classes,  who  had 
everything  to  lose  in  a  social  révolution,  and  who  never  applied 
the  Reformation  to  their  own  manners.  The  people,  who  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  a  social  revohition  and  everything  to  gain,  de- 
fended  their  religions  traditions  with  fanaticism  ;  but  with  tliis  de- 
fence  of  the  Church  and  with  their  loyalty  to  the  most  despotic 
of  Cathohc  kings,  they  strangely  mingled  republican  sentiments. 
Royalty  was  feeble  and  indecisive  at  the  moment  when  energy  was 
most  necessary.  And  he  who  at  length  arose  to  restore  peace  to 
the  country,  Henry  IV.,  was  the  shrewdest  and  most  ingénions  mysti- 
fier of  ail.  The  arts  of  the  time  were  a  faitliful  image  of  this  chaos 
of  popular  ideas.  Confusion,  with  no  unity  or  harmony  between 
principles  and  appearances,  an  exaggerated  importance  given  to  dé- 
tails, an  exécution  often  ne^liffent,  alwavs  mannered,  indecisive,  and 
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tame,  were  tlie  leading  characteristics  of  its  architecture.  A  few 
indivicliialities  arose  in  tlie  midst  of  tliis  gênerai  political  disorder, 
but  they  left  no  trace  behind  them.  They  were  flaslies,  but  not 
light.  Tlie  centurv,  so  brilliant  in  its  first  years,  thus  closed  in  the 
midst  of  ruin.  ^leanwliile,  under  ail  tliis  disorder,  tlie  civil  spirit 
was  forming,  tlie  sentiment  of  political  duty  was  developing,  national 
unity  was  still  progressing  to  a  fuller  and  more  complète  expression. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  a  révolution 
in  the  arts  ;  they  had  recovered  from  their  Italian  fascination,  and 
the  civil  structm-es  erected  on  French  soil  assumed  a  new  character. 
The  .disordered  faiicies  or  mystifications  of  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as 
the  Gothic  traditions,  ceased  to  influence  design,  and  the  old  Gallic 
spirit  reappeared  witli  renewed  energy.  Architecture  became  reason- 
able,  chastened,  and  modest  in  its  ornamentation,  and  in  structure 
severe  and  studied  ;  it  affected  a  sort  of  Puritanic  rigor  and  simplici- 
ty,  employing  only  the  means  and  forms  necessary  to  the  expression 
of  its  practical  requirements,  and  reaching  a  resuit  of  dignified  repose 
without  pedantry.  Construction  was  the  main  élément  of  design,  it 
was  emphasized  and  honored.  The  resuit  was  solidity  without 
clumsiness,  gravity  without  nakedness.  It  was  the  architecture  of 
men  of  sensé,  comparatively  well  instructed,  and  free  from  the  illu- 
sions of  préjudice.  It  was  the  expression  of  wealth  without  osten- 
tation, coinfort  without  efFeminacy.  In  short,  it  resumed,  for  a  short 
career,  that  character  of  independence  which  it  had  lost  amidst  the 
artifice  and  insincerity  of  the  preceding  centiu-y. 

The  architecture  comprised  between  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV.  was  truly  French,  and, 
next  to  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  it  seems  to  me  that  which  best  merits  the  title.  In  going 
over  a  château  or  mansion  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. ,  we  seem  to 
live  among  those  who  first  inhabited  it.  Thèse  édifices  were  the 
envelope  and  index  of  the  society  of  that  epoch, —  a  society  which 
was  the  last  to  leave  a  profound  impression  on  the  history  of  litera- 
ture,  science,  and  the  arts,  the  last  to  be  distinguished  at  the  same 
time  for  firm  and  independent  characters  and  for  that  lively  and 
élégant  spirit,  that  good-natured  irony,  which  are  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  people. 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  served,  after  much  ado,  to  stifle  this 
final  eff"ort  of  the  true  French  spirit  in  the  arts.     Louis  XIV.  loved 
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to  build  ;  but  lie  brought  to  the  arts  tendencies  opposed  to  their  true 
and  liealthy  development  :  for  the  arts  can  live  only  witli  tlie  intel- 
lectual  independence  of  the  artist.  After  the  time  of  his  majority, 
therefore,  the  good  and  wise  traditions  of  construction  gradually  dis- 
appeared,  workmanship  became  more  and  more  neghgent,  masons 
built  badly,  carpenters  coukl  not  frame  a  wooden  structure  with 
economy  and  intelhgence,  and  sculptors  lost  that  finnness  of  hand, 
that  refinement  of  sentiment  and  feehng  for  truth,  which  they  still 
possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  their  heavy 
chisels  produced  only  works  monotonous  without  character,  pompons 
without  grandeur;  the  old  craft-spirit  and  the  trade  corporations 
disappeared  ;  and  ail  that  was  truly  national  in  French  art  became 
efFete  and  baiTen.  I  hâve  sometinies  been  accused  of  undue  severity 
and  even  of  injustice  towards  the  arts  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.  ; 
although  that  âge  may  be  great  enough  in  ail  which  it  has  accom- 
plished  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  tribute  of  my  admiration, 
yet  I  must  justify  my  opinions.  It  is  because  I  behold  in  Louis 
XIV.  a  great  king,  that  I  cannot  but  regret  to  find  in  him  a 
spirit  little  disposed  to  aid  in  any  true  development  of  the  arts. 
When  a  sovereign  manifests  no  disposition  to  interfère  with  ques- 
tions of  art,  but  leaves  them  absolutely  free,  he  cannot  be  considercd 
responsible  for  their  progress  or  décline  during  his  reign  ;  but  when 
an  absolute  monarch  undertakes  to  exercise  an  influence  over  every- 
thing,  even  over  the  works  of  intellect  among  his  subjects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  allowable,  I  think,  to  render  him  responsible  for  decay  in  any 
sucli  works  ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  the  f^ict  that  the  art  of  architec- 
ture was  more  brilliant  at  the  moment  of  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV. 
than  at  his  death.  It  was  with  his  architects  as  with  his  ministers 
and  gênerais  ;  he  began  by  calling  to  his  councils  Colbert  and  Lou- 
vois,  and  ended  with  Chamillart  and  Ponchartrain  ;  he  found  De 
Brosse,  Le  Mercier,  Blondel,  and  François  iMansart,  and  finished  by 
confiding  the  public  works  to  Perrault  and  Hardoin-^Iansart,  the 
last  one  very  fortunate  in  possessing  the  name  of  his  uncle,  but  unfor- 
tunately  possessing  nothing  else  of  his.  Louis  XIV.,  that  king  so 
French,  so  jealous  of  foreign  influences  in  ail  other  respects,  saw  the 
arts  only  through  the  Romans,  and  what  Romans  !  He  w^as  natu- 
rally  wise,  self-contained,  moderate  in  ail  things,  just  and  discrimi- 
nating,  yet,  as  he  was  ambitions  to  rival  antique  Rome,  he  succeeded, 
as  regards  art,  in  completely  crushing  the  natural  and  original  genius 
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of  the  French  people,  whose  political  imity  he  had   cemented  and 
whose  empire  lie  had  enlarged  and  strengtbened. 

After  the  iniddle  of  the  sixteeiith  centiu'v  F'rencli  art  was  evideiitlv 
bewildered  ;  its  historv  was  a  perpétuai  contradiction  ;  it  lost  its  way. 
Under  Catherine  de  ^ledicis,  both  people  and  artists  had  a  natm-al 
aversion  for  everything  froui  Italy,  and  yet  they  imitated  Italian  arts. 
Under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  swore  by  antiquity,  and  yet 
the  arts  resiimed  their  pecuhar  French  character.  Under  Louis  XIY. 
the  people  thought  only  what  Louis  XIV.  thought.  Thongh  the 
most  intensely  national  of  ail  the  sovereigns  of  France,  he  determined 
to  hâve  a  Roman  architectui*e.  Like  a  Roman  emperor,  he  caiised 
himself  to  be  painted  and  sculptured  everwhere.  Under  Louis  XV., 
politics,  like  the  arts,  declined.  Philosophers  spoke  in  the  nauie  of 
reason,  yet  ïiever  were  the  arts  less  reasonable.  Under  the  republic, 
the  national  spirit  was  developed  even  to  delirium  ;  yet  our  national 
édifices  were  overthroT^Ti,  and  Rome  was  rimunaged  for  models. 
^^^lile  crylng,  "  Death  to  aristocrats  !  "  France  was  endeavoring  to 
reproduce  the  architecture  of  the  most  aristocratie  civilization  of 
antiquity. 

I  hâve  no  exaggerated  patriotism  as  regards  art.  The  arts,  wher- 
ever  they  are  developed,  belong  to  humanity  ;  I  admit  tliat  they  hâve 
no  country.  But  every  people,  or  rather  every  centre  of  civilization 
(for  political  limits  do  not  always  coïncide  with  those  embracing  the 
characteristics  of  a  nationality),  has,  as  I  hâve  abeady  said,  its  pe- 
culiar  genius,  its  individuality,  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
especially  by  artists  ;  and  it  is  because  we  hâve  too  often  committed 
the  error  of  not  miderstanding  the  national  genius  of  France,  that, 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  its  arts,  after  so  many  variations, 
hâve  become  debased,  attachinçr  themselves  bv  their  essential  char- 
acteristics  to  no  particular  time  or  race.  It  is  a  fine  tliing  to  hâve 
the  cosmopolitan  spirit,  to  receive  ail  liunian  beings  as  brethren,  and 
to  consider  ail  ideas  as  universal  property  ;  but  facts  are  continually 
demonstrating  that  the  F>encli  brain  is  not  constructed  like  the  Ger- 
man  or  the  English.  It  is  well  for  us  to  profit  by  the  ideas  of  our 
neighbors,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  we  hâve  our  own  ideas,  and, 
most  especially,  let  us  not  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that,  because 
other  nations  may  hâve  been  endowed  with  rare  intelligence  and 
créative  originality,  it  is  impossible  that  we  too  should  hâve  the  same 
qualities.     It  is  not  my  task  to  treat  hère  of  the  présent  condition  of 
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art,  but  ratlier  to  iiivestigate  into  its  capacities  for  a  truly  national, 
and  therefore  healthv,  development.  This  is  the  point  to  wliicli  we 
ail  should  aim  ;  for  I  cannot  admit  that,  wliile  France  exists,  its  arts 
can  perisb.  Tbe  sap  is  in  a  latent  state  ;  and  onlv  a  sbort  season  of 
intellectiial  sunsbine,  only  a  bttle  good  sensé,  is  required  to  send  its 
invigorating  and  prolific  influences  even  to  tbe  feeblest  brandies  of 
tbe  tree. 

Perbaps  I  bave  dwelt  too  long  in  tbis  Discoui'se  on  tbe  epocb  of 
tbe  transition  of  tbe  arts  of  antiquitj  to  tbe  arts  of  modem  times  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbat  we  bave  to  encounter  deeply  rooted 
préjudices  at  every  step.  If  tbese  préjudices  tended  only  to  create 
a  misunderstanding  regarding  tbe  importance  of  certain  bistorical 
facts,  to  perpetuate  certain  exclusions  in  tbe  study  of  art,  I  per- 
baps would  not  bave  paused  so  long  to  consider  tbe  Byzantine 
arts,  tbe  principles  of  tbe  western  arts,  their  tendencies  and  value. 
But  tbese  préjudices,  it  seems  to  me,  are  attended  by  a  mucb 
more  serions  inconvenience  ;  tbey  create  a  complète  misunderstand- 
ing of  tbe  natm-e  of  modem  western  genius,  and  drive  us,  wbo  are 
better  fitted  tlian  any  otber  nation  of  tbe  West  for  tbe  cultm^e  of 
tbe  arts,  to  tbe  last  and  worst  expédients.  Tbis  is  unjust  and  ab- 
surd  ;  it  prevents  us  from  profiting  by  tbe  efforts  of  our  forefatbers, 
and  quite  effaces  tbe  well-reasoned  and  cautiously  deduced  results  of 
long  expérience.  Mediseval  art,  to  wbicb  I  am  referring,  was  mifor- 
tunate  in  this  one  respect  :  it  developed  too  soon.  During  tbis  epocb 
of  development  it  completely  disembarrassed  itself  of  everytbing 
wbicb  could  interfère  witb  its  independence  and  its  national  cbar- 
acter  ;  it  modified  its  traditions,  it  admitted  principles  as  Uheral  as 
could  be  desired,  it  found  a  new  patb  entirely  unobstructed  by  préj- 
udice,, and  ail  tbis  wbile  pm'suing  distinct  and  firmly  establisbed 
metbods.  It  fell  witb  tbe  feudal  System  under  wbicb  it  bad  been 
born;  tbougb  neitber  itself,  in  its  own  essence,  nor  tbe  people,  tbe 
laity,  from  wbom  it  issued,  bad  any  sympatby  witb  tbat  System.  It 
was  enveloped  in  tbe  disaster  of  mediaeval  institutions,  but  sbould 
not  be  misunderstood  and  disgraced  on  tbat  account.  Because,  for 
more  tban  tbree  centuries,  tbis  national  art  bas  been  so  misunderstood 
and  disgraced,  is  no  reason  wby  we  sbould  not  revive  it,  wby  we 
sbould  not  seek  in  its  principles,  so  large  and  so  nearly  assimilated 
to  our  national  cbaracter,  éléments  wbicb  may  be  of  essential  use 
to  us  to-day.     Om*  cbaracter  and  oui*  tendencies  are  tbe  same  now 
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as  wheii  tliis  was  a  liviiig  art  ;  for  nationalities  never  undergo  trans- 
formation. Every  day's  expérience  proves  to  us  (and  now,  perhaps, 
more  than  ever  before)  that  neither  conquests,  nor  institutions,  nor 
political  boundaries,  nor  combinations  of  diplomacv,  bave  anv  ten- 
dency  to  modify  the  spirit  or  genius  of  the  races  Avhicb  inhabit  the 
globe.  The  arts,  therefore,  so  brilhantly  developed  in  the  era  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  are  ours,  they  are  the  resuit  of 
oiu-  laboi-s  and  our  genius  ;  as  they  hâve  shown  themselves  capable 
of  expressing  the  character  and  conditions  of  the  past,  they  are 
capable  of  a  similar  application  to  the  présent  and  the  future.  The 
civilizations  of  antiquity  perished,  because  they  were  composed  onlv 
of  masters  and  slaves.  In  antiquity  there  was  nowhere  what  we 
now  call  a  nation,  that  is  to  say,  an  agglomération  of  provinces 
united  by  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  habits  of  thought,  ail  of 
whose  members  are  interested  in  the  préservation  of  the  national 
unity  and  contribute  towards  it. 

In  antiquity  we  see  absolute  monarchies  supported  by  a  theocracy, 
we  see  oligarchical  or  aristocratie  republics,  and  a  coarse,  ignorant 
population,  the  dregs  and  slaves  of  society.  Every  inspiration,  every 
movement,  every  intellectual  work,  every  sentiment  of  dignity  and 
independence,  came  from  the  higher  classes.  Not  so  with  Erance  : 
the  nation  formed  itself  and  developed  itself,  independently  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  were  imposed  upon  it  as  the  resuit  of  conquest,  and, 
even  to  this  day,  on  great  occasions,  it  often  acts  from  a  popular  and 
irrépressible  impulse,  contrary  to  the  calculations  of  the  most  skilful 
and  experienced  statesmen.  Happy  the  ruler  who  comprehends  and 
dares  to  confide  in  its  genius  and  instincts  !  Secular  or  ecclesiastical 
feudalism  was  with  the  nation,  but  not  of  the  nation  ;  the  national 
spirit  developed  and  progressed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  nobles. 
They  niade  use  of  it,  indeed,  but  never  attempted  to  direct  or  to 
shackle  it,  until,  to  their  surprise,  they  found  that  it  had  expanded 
far  beyond  their  reach.  In  this  is  the  whole  history  of  Erench  art, 
and  in  this  the  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  three  centmies  of 
oppression,  it  cannot  perish. 

The  reaction  has  begun  ;  we  possess  the  éléments  of  it,  inasmuch 
as,  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  our  artisans  and  workmen 
hâve  eagerly  and  readily  accepted  every  attempt  to  revive  the  national 
arts.  Even  at  this  day,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  in  France,  the 
movement  has  begun,  not  from  the  wealth  or  power  or  superior  edu- 
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cation  of  the  leaders  of  society,  but  from  tlie  national  instinct  of  the 
people.  The  Avork  bas  commencée!  in  the  cabinet  and  workshop  ; 
and  inasmucli  as  the  last  of  om*  workmen  évinces  a  tendencv  to  rea- 
son,  a  désire  to  comprehend  that  which  he  bas  to  do,  and  not  to  do 
it  as  a  mère  mecbanical  task,  and  as  be  is  enthusiastic  over  siich 
Works  as  in  gênerai  design  and  détail  bave  a  logical  sensé  in  bis 
mind,  the  old  spirit  of  the  lay  artisans  of  the  twelftb  century  seems 
to  be  gradually  awakening. 

In  fine,  our  Avorkmen  are  made  of  the  same  clay  as  our  soldiers  ; 
both  dévote  tbemselves  so  mucb  the  more  willingly  to  tbe  perform- 
ance of  tbeir  duties,  Avben  they  know  tbe  object  of  their  duties  and 
know  tbat  tbis  object  is  noble.  But  our  century  bas  not  yet  said  ail 
that  it  bas  to  say  ;  there  is  time  enougb  by  and  by  to  appreciate  tbe 
value  of  thèse  facts,  to  consider  tbe  importance  of  tbe  éléments  at  our 
disposai,  and  to  seek  tbe  means  of  making  tbem  useful. 


m 


SEVENTH    DISOOURSE. 


ON  THE  PBIXCIPIES  OF  WESTEBX  ABCHITECTUBE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


^^.^HE  architecture  of  the  ancients  was  for  a  lonsr  time 
j^  stiidied  witbout  any  regard  for  the  effects  which 
r  '  '  Î^J'  they  produeed  by  the  apphcatioii  of  color  to  form, 
-'  ;<  whether  this  color  was  obtained  by  incrustations 
'^'^'  and  slabs  of  marble  or  by  paintings  on  plaster. 
The  Orientais,  like  the  Greeks  and  even  the 
Romans,  never  considered  it  essential  that  the  real  material  of  the 
édifice  should  remain  apparent.  Thus,  even  when  the  Greeks  em- 
ployed  white  marble,  they  wére  accustomed  to  cover  it  with  color. 
Ilowever  thin  we  may  suppose  this  color  to  hâve  been  (and  ail  ap- 
pearances  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  laid  on  in 
decided  and  heavy  coats),  its  effect  was  no  less  to  conceal  the  real 
material  under  a  sort  of  envelope  quite  independent  of  the  structure. 
I  cannot  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  exécution  of  their  works  of  art  ;  and  if,  in  any  such 
respect,  their  proceedings  seem  strange  and  incompréhensible  to  us,  I 
would  rather  attribute  the  apparant  anomaly  to  the  imperfection  of 
om*  sensés  than  to  an  eiTor  on  their  part. 

The  investigations  of  antiquaries  and  artists  hâve  now,  for  some 
time,  convinced  even  the  most  sceptical  that  ail  the  Greek  monuments 
were  colored  both  within  and  without  on  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  when 
the  stone  was  of  a  coarse  textm-e,  and  direct ly  on  the  polished  surface 
when  marble  was  used.  This  indisputable  fact  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Greeks  did  not  consider  architecture  as  residing  in 
form  alone,  but  recognized  that  this  fonn  should  be  aided,  completed, 
and  modified  by  the  application  of  varions  colors.  Indeed,  it  re- 
quires  no  very  extensive  expérience  to  learn  that  color  may  hâve  a 
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decided  influence  over  form  and  even  over  proportions  ;  thus,  if  \\e 
color  tlie  métopes  and  the  wall  of  tlie  cella  of  a  Greek  temple  witli 
black,  we  sliall  obtain  an  entirelj  diff'erent  eflect  from  tliat  which 
would  be  produced  if  the  métopes  and  wall  were  left  wliite,  and 
the  cornice,  triglyphs,  architrave,  and  columns  were  painted  black, 
although  the  dimensions  and  proportions  in  either  case  should  remain 
the  same.  (See  Fig.  43.)  By  the  first  method,  indicated  at  A,  the 
order  is  filled  ont  and  its  architrave,  triglyphs,  and  cornice  assume 
the  importance  which  belongs  to  them  ;  by  the  second,  indicated  at 
B,  the  columns  are  made  to  appear  higlier  and  more  meagre,  and 
the  entablature  loses  its  value.  Thus,  a  certain  order,  which  seerns 
heavy,  may  be  made  to  appear  light  and  airy  ;  another,  of  slender 
proportions,  may  be  made  solid  and  firm.  Color,  therefore,  has  a 
decided  influence  on  architectural  effects,  and  we  should  not,  at  this 
day,  undertake  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the  édifices  of  Greek 
antiquity  without  considering  this  élément  of  expression. 


Fig.  43. 


B 


The  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  was  far  too  délicate  not  to  hâve  been 
impressed  with  the  architectural  importance  of  a  principle  which,  by 
the  mère  application  of  varions  colors,  was  capable  of  thus  altering 
the  expression  of  form.  As  for  us,  we  are  so  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  rooted  préjudices,  that  we  revolt  from  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  such  new  éléments,  although  most  evidently  resulting  from 
the  observation  of  natural  laws.     In  sculpture  and  in  architecture  we 
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hâve  long  been  accustomed  to  recogiiize  form  alone  as  admissible,  as 
if,  in  fact,  everything  in  relief  sliould  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
color.  This  sentiment  is  tlie  resuit  of  the  introduction  into  architec- 
ture of  certain  new  principles  whose  value  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciatcd.  It  is  one  of  those  innumerable  contradictions  through  whicli 
the  arts  of  the  présent  day  are  blindly  groping.  Some  exclusive 
partisans  of  the  adoption  of  classic  architecture  protest  against  the 
idea  of  aiding  form  with  color,  although  this  expédient  was  ahvays 
admitted  in  that  architectm-e  ;  in  thus  protesting,  they  hâve  only 
pushed  to  extrêmes  the  tendencies  of  mediœval  architects,  who  gave 
to  their  devices  of  construction  an  importance  unknown  before  their 
time.  To  be  clearer,  it  is  as  if  thèse  partisans  said,  "  We  admit  no 
other  style  of  architecture  than  that  adopted  in  antiquity,  but  we 
protest  against  the  use  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  by 
whicli  the  ancicnt  architects  were  accustomed  to  obtain  their  effects  ; 
we  believe  we  should  exclude  the  constructional  methods  in  vogue 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  we  maintain  that  the  conséquences  of 
thèse  methods  should  hâve  a  dominating  influence  over  our  archi- 
tecture." 

The  Asiatics,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  in  turn  colored  their 
architecture  ;  and  the  Romans,  also,  whether  by  means  of  paintings 
or  by  incrustations  of  varions  marbles.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  architects. 
During  the  period  called  Gothic,  architecture  was  still  colored  by 
tradition  ;  but  finally  the  practice,  as  applied  to  structure,  was  gradu- 
ally  abandoned,  in  order  that  ail  the  science  and  complication  which 
distinguished  the  construction  of  that  period  might  be  seen  and  ap- 
preciated.  Painting  ceased  to  be  monumental,  and  was  used  only  in 
certain  exceptional  cases. 

In  antiquity,  therefore,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ]\liddle  Ages, 
an  édifice  was  rei^arded  as  finished  onlv  Avhen  color  assisted  form. 
But  after  the  thirteenth  century  in  France,  form  had  no  further  need 
of  this  assistance,  as  it  was  the  resuit  of  a  construction  ail  of  whose 
effects  were  obtained  from  its  own  combinations.  Geometry  tri- 
umphed  over  painting  ;  and  painting  became  a  luxury,  an  ornament, 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  architecture.  Ever  since  then 
thèse  two  arts,  architecture  and  painting,  naturally  allied  to  each 
other  by  the  strongest  ties,  hâve  had  a  tendency  to  separate,  till 
now  pictures  are  hung  up  on  blank  walls,  and  neither  painter  nor 
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architect  foresees,  the  one  wliere  his  picture  is  to  be  siispended, 
and  the  otlier  what  paintings  are  to  decorate  the  structure  lie  bas 
raised. 

The  architect  should  be  enough  of  a  painter  and  sculptor  to  appre- 
ciate  exactly  how  and  to  what  extent  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
two  sister  arts  ;  and  the  sculptor  and  painter  should  hâve  such  a 
feeling  for  architectural  efFects  as  never  to  disdain  to  contribute  to- 
wards  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case  at  présent  ;  we  long  since  lost 
that  habit  of  harmony,  without  which  the  highest  art  cannot  exist  ; 
the  architect  builds  his  house,  gives  to  it  such  form  and  style  as  he 
thinks  best,  and  then  it  is  turned  over  to  the  painter,  whose  interest 
and  impulse  it-is  to  make  his  work  as  prominent  as  possible,  and  to 
obtain,  perhaps,  a  gênerai  effect  of  which  the  architect  never  dreamed. 
The  sculptor  works  apart  in  his  studio  and  presently  sends  his  bas- 
reliefs  or  statues.  Architect,  painter,  and  sculptor  hâve,  perhaps,  each 
exhibited  the  most  reinarkable  talent,  and  yet  the  gênerai  resuit  of 
their  labors  thus  combined  is  unsatisfactory  ;  the  sculpture  is,  per- 
haps, on  a  différent  scale  froni  the  architecture,  or  présents  an  effect 
of  movement  and  confusion  where  the  gênerai  design  required  repose  ; 
while  the  painting,  applied  without  sympathy  and  as  an  afterthought, 
falsifies,  cancels,  or  overwhelms  the  architectural  lines,  is  sombre 
where  it  should  hâve  been  bright,  and  brilhant  where  it  should  hâve 
been  grave  and  quiet.  The  three  arts,  instead  of  aiding  each  other, 
hâve  thus  a  tendency  to  mutual  destruction.  Of  course,  architect, 
sculptor,  and  painter  accuse  each  other  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
incomplète  and  unsatisfactory  resuit.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  pré- 
cise relations  which  existed  betAveen  architects,  sculptors,  and  paint- 
ers  in  antiquity  or  in  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages  ;  but  it  is  évident,  from  the 
monuments,  that  thèse  relations  were  close,  constant,  and  direct.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  artists  lost  by  this,  and  it  is  certain  that  art 
gained.  AVe  can  find  traces  of  this  alliance  between  the  arts  so  late 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least  in  the  interiors  of  palaces;  its 
latest  results  are  witnessed  in  the  gallery  of  Apollo  at  the  Louvre, 
in  that  of  the  Hôtel  Lambert,  and  even  in  the  gallery  of  the  ]\Iar- 
bles  at  Versailles.  But  when  architecture  began  to  shut  itself  up 
in  academical  préjudice,  when  the  painter  made  pictures  and  not 
paintings,  and  the  sculptor  made  statues  and  not  sculpture,  this 
precious  alliance  was  broken.  AVhile  detached  works  of  art  are 
thus  crowding  the  muséums  and  galleries  of  amateurs,  monumental 
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art  is  losiiig  its  most  appropriate  adornment  ;  it  bas  become  tbe  vul- 
gar  belief  tbat  çold,  wbite,  iiaked  stone  is  alone  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  such  art,  and  men  wbo  will  not  Hve  in  a  room  whicb  is  not  hiing 
witb  variegated  paper,  ^Yill  not  permit  the  temple  of  God  or  the  hall 
of  a  palace  to  receive  the  slightest  color.  Meanwbile,  as  the  arts 
must  be  encouraged,  pictiires  are  ordered  of  painters,  and  thèse  pic- 
turcs  are  liung  in  rooms  wliich  the  painters  bave  never  seen,  without 
anv  regard  to  architectm"al  forms  and  dimensions  or  to  the  direction 
of  the  light.  Statues  are  ordered  of  sculptors,  wbo  exécute  them 
without  difficulty,  bnt  in  ignorance  of  where  tbey  are  to  be  placed. 
We  never  can  boast  of  l)eing  a  truly  artistic  people,  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  is  permitted  to  exist.  In  ail  really  fine  epochs,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  bave  been  treated  as  the  décoration  of  architec- 
tm-e,  a  décoration  made  for  and  essential  to  the  body  to  whicb  it 
was  applied.  But,  in  order  to  préserve  the  authority  whicb  archi- 
tecture acquired  over  tbe  otber  arts,  she  had  to  respect  berself  and 
make  berself  worthy  of  such  a  décoration. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity,  whicb  we  now  bebold  ruined,  sacked, 
devastated,  and  often  lost  in  tbe  midst  of  squalor,  tiltb,  and  poverty, 
were  formerly  surrounded  by  carefully  adapted  architectural  featm-es, 
and  approacbed  only  by  skilfully  managed  transitions.  Tbe  temples 
and  palaces  of  Athens  or  Rome  never  were  placed  witb  their  bases 
in  tbe  mud,  like  most  of  our  public  monuments.  Site  and  surround- 
ings  were  carefully  chosen.  Thus  the  exterior  color  of  édifices  whicb 
Avith  us  would  appear  ridiculous  (as  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  a  person 
walking  the  public  streets  clothed  in  a  brilliant  costume),  acquired 
great  value  by  the  care  taken  by  tbe  ancients  to  préserve  them  from 
ail  taint  by  means  of  a  careful  attention  to  location  and  accessories. 
We  find  this  sentiment  of  respect  for  works  of  art  prominent  among 
Oriental  nations.  We  can  understand  tbe  propriety  of  covering  a 
pagoda  from  base  to  summit  witb  lively  colors,  incrustations,  and 
enamels,  wben  we  find  tbat  its  gâte  is  approacbed  only  after  passing 
througb  several  courts,  diminishing  in  size  and  increasing  in  rich- 
ness,  paved  curiously  witb  marbles  and  adorned  witb  shrubs  and 
fountains.  AVe  can  comprehend  tbe  richness  of  Egyptian  sanctua- 
ries,  wben,  to  reach  them,  we  find  tbat  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
througb  pylons,  porticos,  and  vestibules,  whose  luxury  increased  witb 
their  proximity  to  tbe  sacred  place.     We  can  comprehend  the  bril- 
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liant  painting  of  the  Greek  temple,  wlien  we  discover  by  how  many 
objects  of  art  it  Avas  sLUTomided,  the  sacred  groves,  the  enclosing 
walls,  the  iiinumerable  accessories  whose  présence  was,  as  it  were,  an 
introduction  to  the  last  and  most  complète  architectm*al  expression. 

Antiquity  ne  ver  iost  sight  of  this  principle  ;  and  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages 
often  endeavored  to  recognize  and  follow  it,  but  with  manifest  inferi- 
ority,  above  ail  in  France  ;  for  in  Italy  the  influence  of  the  pagan 
traditions  Avas  still  felt,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  a  large 
part  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  architectural  Avorks  of  that  coun- 
try,  although,  taken  by  thernseb^s,  they  are  often  inferior  to  those  of 
France.  But,  as  for  us,  aac  hâve  long  seenied  not  to  be  aAvare  that 
it  is  a  part  of  art  to  knoAA*  hoAv  to  surround  and  eml:)ellish  its  AA'orks. 
Although  this  kind  of  négligence,  AA'hich  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  nation- 
al character,  is,  as  I  shall  take  occasion  presently  to  show,  the  resuit 
of  a  beautiful  and  noble  quality,  it  can  be  aAoided  Avithout  violence  to 
any  essential  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  hereditary  principles 
Avhich  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  ahvays  in  vicAv.  To  this  end,  Ave  must 
acquire  an  exact  knoAvledge  of  our  aptitudes  and  requirements  ;  we 
must  lay  aside  those  préjudices  of  éducation,  those  incomplète  or 
«uperannuated  doctrines,  those  vulgarities,  A\'hich  tyrannize  over  the 
A\^Grld,  and  Avhich  Ave  artists,  either  through  feebleness  or  ignorance, 
haAC  not  hitherto  had  the  courage  or  the  means  boldly  to  oppose. 

We,  as  AA'ell  as  others,  perhaps,  possess  qualifications  Avhich  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  arts,  and  particularly  of 
architecture  ;  yet  vre  hâve  not  only  failed  to  profit  by  thèse  qualifica- 
tions, but  hâve  alloAA-ed  them  to  be  over^vhelmed  in  the  reign  of 
vulgarity  under  AA'hich  Ave  live,  because  we  hâve  been  Avilling  to  ap- 
pear  other  than  AA'hat  aa^c  are,  and  hâve  neglected  the  precious  gifts 
Avhich  belong  to  us.  We  build  a  monument,  but  Ave  place  it  badly 
and  surround  it  badly  ;  vre  do  not  knoAA^  hoAv  to  présent  it  to  the 
public  ;  it  may  be  a  masterpiece  of  art,  but  v:e  take  no  measures  to 
préserve  it  from  that  familiarity  and  daily  contact  AA'ith  A\-orldly  traffic  ^ 
AAdiich  breed  contempt  and  défilement.  We  hâve  not  knoAvn  hoAv  to 
respect  our  OAvn  A\-ork,  and  therefore  naturally  no  one  respects  it.  The 
AA-orst  édifices  of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages  or  of  modem  times,  in  Italy,  AA'ere 
ahvays  placed  to  produce  an  effect  ;  the  picturesque  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  We  hâve  replaced  this  quality  by  symmetry,  which  is  con- 
trary  to  our  genius,  A\-hich  embarrasses  and  fatigues  us  ;  it  is  the  last 
resort  of  our  feebleness.     Neither  in  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  nor  in 
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tlie  Forum  of  Rome  or  Pompeii,  nor  in  tlie  works  described  by  Pausa- 
iiias,  do  we  discover  any  gênerai  symmetrical  dispositions.  Svmmetrv 
among  tlie  Greeks  was  applied  only  to  an  isolated  édifice,  though 
even  in  this  respect  exceptions  aboiind,  but  never  to  a  collection  of 
édifices.  Even  the  Romans,  wlio,  as  we  liave  seen,  were  willing  to 
admit  symmetry  into  tlieir  masses,  never  sacrificed  to  it  necessitv  or 
common-sense.  Yet  witli  wliat  art  did  the  Greeks  locate  or  group 
tlicir  public  structures  !  Witli  what  a  just  appréciation  for  effect, 
with  what  a  fine  feeling  for  that  quality,  so  much  disdained  by  om- 
architects,  which  we  call  the  picturesque  1  It  is  disdained,  because 
our  plans  and  élévations,  studied  on  paper,  generally  hâve  but  slight 
regard  either  for  the  peculiarities  of  site  or  aspect,  the  local  effiects  of 
light  and  shade,  the  smToundings,  or  the  différences  of  level,  to 
which  architectural  forms  may  be  so  happily  adapted  ;  because,  espe- 
cially,  even  before  aiming  to  satisfy  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
programme,  the  architect  is  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  building  a 
symmetrical  and  balanced  façade,  a  great  architectural  case,  in  which 
afterwards  the  différent  apartments  are  to  be  arranged  as  well  as 
thèse  arbitrary  circumstances  will  admit.  It  is  hardly  necessarv,  I 
présume,  to  cite  examples  to  prove  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  this 
statement.  AVe  need  but  to  look  around  us.  If  we  elevated  thèse 
great  regular  architectural  boxes  upon  platforms,  terraces,  or  vast 
sub-basements,  as  the  Romans  always  did  in  such  cases,  and  as  was 
done  by  the  French  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Versailles  and 
St.  Germain,  if  we  had  a  care  for  their  surroundings,  and  empha- 
sized  ail  that  there  is  majestic  in  an  assemblage  of  s^inmetrical  lines 
by  detaching  them  froni  the  masses  of  buildings  in  our  cities,  there 
would  be  some  reason  or  excuse  for  this  symmetry.  But  no  ;  thèse 
great  structures  are  lost  in  the  midst  of  crowded  towns,  their  bases 
are  on  tlie  street,  their  façades  can  only  be  seen  piecemeal,  and  it  is 
only  by  examining  the  plans  upon  paper  that  we  hâve  the  pleasure 
of  perceiving  that  the  right  Aving  is  of  precisely  the  same  length  and 
width  as  the  left.  The  Romans  and,  above  ail,  tlie  Greeks  never 
admitted  symmetry  save  when  the  results  of  their  observance  of  this 
law  could  be  comprehended  in  a  glance  of  the  eye,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  space  occupied  was  sufficiently  restricted  to  satisfy  the  eye 
by  a  disposition  of  balanced  masses,  without  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  reason  to  comprehend  the  disposition.  But,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  a  thousand  yards  to  see  that  the  façade  on  the  north  end  (sup- 
17 
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posing  tliat  the  uiind  can  retain  tlie  image  so  long)  is  similar  to  that 
on  the  soiith,  if  one  mnst  go  ont  of  one  court  and  enter  anotlier  to 
perceive  (supposing  always  that  the  memory  is  faithtiil)  that  thèse 
two  com-ts  are  identically  aUke,  I  ask,  why  disregard  common-sense 
and  embarrass  ail  the  practical  requirenients  of  the  structure  to 
obtain  a  resuit  so  puérile,  a  resuit  which  can  only  satisfy  a  few  nar- 
row-rainded  pédants  ? 

AVhence  do  we  dérive  this  custom  which  exercises  such  a  prevail- 
ing  influence  over  ail  modem  architectural  composition  ?  Certainly 
not  from  mediseval  traditions,  nor  yet  from  those  of  antiquity,  which 
are  entirely  opposed  to  it  ;  but  from  certain  vcry  récent,  but  very 
unreasonable  academical  formulas,  in  conflict  with  our  national  genius, 
which  is  essentially  rational  and  independent  of  such  artificial  re- 
strictions ;  formulas,  according  to  which  we  build  inconvénient  struc- 
tures, which  are  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  satisfy  no  instincts  of  pro- 
priety,  but  enable  any  one  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  in  archi- 
tectural questions,  and  which.  for  this  very  reason,  are  extolled  as 
infallible. 

In  examining  the  ruins  of  Greek  cities,  we  cannot  but  be  striick 
by  the  care  witli  which  the  architects  of  that  beautiful  epocli  profited 
by  their  sites  to  give  increased  value  to  their  monuments.  They 
loved  architecture  as  an  art,  but  they  also  loved  nature  and  light  ; 
they  endeavored  to  attract  attention  to  their  designs  and  to  surprise 
by  coy  and  unexpected  devices,  avoiding  monotony  and  prudish 
formalism.  They  were  scientific  constructors  and  severe  artists,  full 
of  respect  for  principles  and  form,  but  they  were  also  subtle  decora- 
tors  and  exquisitely  dehcate  in  their  choice  and  arrangement  of 
effects.  The  Greek  architect  uever  levelled  the  rock  on  which  his 
monument  was  founded;  he  decorated  it,  he  protited  by  its  asper- 
ities,  he  eut  it  with  taste  and  with  profound  knowledge  of  efFect. 
Look  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and,  above  ail,  at  those  antique  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  Segeste,  Syracuse.  Who  would 
not  say,  on  beholding  thèse  vénérable  ruins,  "  Happy  the  lives  of 
those  who  so  understood  and  so  exquisitely  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
alliance  of  art  and  nature  1  " 

AVith  the  Roman  it  was  otherwise.  He  readily  sacrificed  nature 
to  his  ideas  of  order  and  grandeur.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  différ- 
ence between  thèse  two  principles,  we  hère  présent,  in  Fig.  44.  a 
view  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  at  Agrigentum,  restored,  and,  iu 
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Fig.  45,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  Roman  temple  of  the  Impérial  epoch, 
with  its  porticos,  its  enclosing  wall  or  cloister,  its  approaches,  and  its 
large  and  sumptuous  arclntectm-e.*  In  modem  times  we  cheapen 
tlie  sites  of  om*  monuments,  or,  if  we  undertake  to  isolate  tliem,  we 
siu-round  them  witli  blank  déserts  Avliicli  belittle  them,  afFording 
no  introduction  and  no  architectm-al  préparation  or  contrasts  ;  we 
tliiuk  we  hâve  answered  tlie  last  requirements  of  good  taste  if  we 
surround  our  monument  with  an  iron  fence  upon  a  low  wall. 

I  hâve  said  that  this  peculiar  négligence  of  ours  about  the  manner 
in  whicli  our  works  should  be  completed  and  presented  to  the  public 
proceeds  from  a  noble  quality  in  our  national  character.  The  fact  is, 
that,  in  our  pursuit  of  improvement,  we  are  constantly  experimenting 
and  investigating,  but  we  never  pause  to  develop  the  advantages  we 
hâve  gained  into  the  perfection  of  which  they  may  be  capable  ;  and 
thus,  in  oiu"  eager  and  impatient  haste,  the  full  enjoyment  of  om- 
artistic  capacities  is  every  day  adjourned  to  the  morrow  ;  this  en- 
joyment will  corne  some  day,  we  think,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
exist  at  présent.  The  true  history  of  our  arts,  as  of  our  civihza- 
tion,  is  embraced  in  thèse  few  words,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
we  exhibit  another  marked  point  of  contrast  with  the  Romans,  the 
most  practical  people  of  historié  times.  It  leads  us  into  the  sti-an- 
gest  blunders.  Thus,  we  enunciate  a  principle,  which  suggests  an- 
other principle,  and  so  Ave  proceed  in  an  interminable  succession  of 
experiments,  abandoning  each  in  turn  before  its  capacities  are  devel- 
oped,  and  rushing  on  to  others,  leaving  behind  us  ail  the  while  a' 
sad  record  of  unlinished  work  and  broken  promises  ;  but,  meanwhile, 
some  people,  more  calm  or  more  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment, take  up  one  of  the  principles  which  we  hâve  thus  abandoned, 
and,  by  serions  study  and  quiet  processes  of  induction,  develop  and 
perfect  it  ;  and  when  one  day,  wearied  with  our  unprofitable  search 
after  improvement  and  at  the  end  of  our  resources,  we  meet  thèse 

*  Of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  at  Agrigentum,  the  great  platfonn,  which  was  built  iipon 
the  rock,  towards  the  east,  still  remains,  but  the  temple  itself  is  an  utter  ruin.  Our  view  is 
taken  from  the  side  towards  the  city,  the  temple  being  built  upon  a  long  ridge  of  calcareous 
stone  which  served  as  ramparts,  and  which,  on  the  inner  side,  was  covered  with  monuments  eut 
in  the  living  rock.  Any  one  visiting  thèse  ruins,  now  far  removed  in  a  wilderness,  can  see  that 
the  Greek  architects  were  skilful  landscape  gardeners,  and  knew  how  to  exercise  their  qualifications 
as  such  without  injury  to  their  art.  The  Roman  temple,  which  is  a  fair  type  of  the  sacred  édifices 
of  the  Impérial  epoch,  is  taken  from  a  medal  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Sevenis.  On  the  reverse  appears  this  inscription  :  lOVI.YLTOEI  .P  .M-TR-P-III . 
COS  •  P  .  p.  (Impérial  Library,  cabinet  of  medals.)  See  "  Architectura  numismatica,"  or  Arch. 
Medals  of  Clas.  Antiquity,  by  T.  L.  Donaldson,  London,  1859. 
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foreign  developmeiits  of  our  owii  principles,  we  are  deliglited,  and,  in 
the  characteristic  ardor  of  om-  piu-suit  of  novelties,  at  once  set  oui'- 
selves  to  the  same  headlong  work  of  imitation,  adaptation,  and  aban- 
donment.  It  will  readily  be  seen  liow  thèse  strange  revohitions 
confuse  oiu'  ideas,  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  différent  éléments, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  true  froni  the  false,  or  inspiration 
from  imitation.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  expérience  so  much  diffi- 
cuUv  in  knowing  what  our  real  aims  and  true  requirements  are  in 
respect  to  art.  The  Greeks  présent  a  similar  activity  of  genius,  but 
their  constant  and  devoted  love  for  pm-ity  and  truth  of  form  saved 
them  from  the  errors  into  which  we  hâve  fallen  ;  like  us,  they  were 
progressive  and  were  sensitive  to  new  suggestions,  but,  by  reason 
of  their  instinct  for  the  beautiful,  they  transformed  everything  they 
touched  into  a  joy  forever,  and  thus  they  remained  the  masters  of 
their  conque rors. 

Let  us  now  follow  step  by  step  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  Western 
Eui'ope  from  the  Carlovingian  epoch  up  to  modem  times. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find,  either  in  Italy  or  France,  any  remains  of 
monuments  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  aud  those  which  we 
do  discover  exhibit  an  imperfect  art  which  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  Roman  traditions  and  Oi-iental  influences.  Then,  in  the 
tenth  century  came  the  Norman  invasions  of  the  West,  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  new  civilization  in  its  carliest  stages.  It  is  not  till 
the  eleventh  century  that,  under  the  influence  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, especially  those  of  Cluny,  we  can  discover  any  dévelopment 
of  ai-t  towards  a  new  path.*  Thèse  monks  began  by  establishing 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Roman 
occupation.  The  Roman  villa  had  no  sniall  influence  on  the  plans 
of  their  monasteries,  in  which,  as  in  their  antique  prototype,  symme- 
try  was  sacrificcd  to  convenience,  situation,  and  aspect,  thus  present- 
ing  a  similar  agglomération  of  buildings,  thoughtfully  aijd  judiciously 
disposed  and  varying  according  to  the  destination  of  each,  as  we  hâve 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  villas  of  the  empire.  Although  the 
taste  thus  exhibited  by  the  western  monks  more  closely  resembled 
the  Latin  taste  than  any  other,  yet,  in  tjie  eleventh  century,  new 
éléments  began  to  appear  in  their  art.     It  is  at  this  moment  of  its 

*  See  in  the  "  Dict.  raisonné  de  l'Arch.  Franc,  du  X"  au  XVI»  siècles  "  the  articles  Anciii- 
TECTURE  ;   AUCHITECTURE  RELIGIEUSE,  MONASTIQUE  ;   CONSTRUCTION. 
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developmeiit  tliat  tlie  history  of  arcliitectm-e  requires  to  be  analyzed 
with  the  utmost  care,  for  froiii  thèse  first  essays  we  are  to  dérive  what 
it  is  nio.st  important  for  us  to  kiKjw  iii  our  labors  for  tlie  rénovation 
of  modem  arcliitectm-e. 

This  is  not  tlie  place  to  recount  the  suprême  influence  of  the  abbey 
of  Clunv,  dm-ing  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centm-ies,  that  is,  under  the 
rule  of  the  abbots  Saint  Odo,  Aymard,  Saint  Maieul,  Saint  Odilon, 
Saint  Hugh,  or  the  privilèges  wliich  this  abbey  enjoyed  independent 
of  ail  secular  or  episcopal  power  and  subject  only  to  tlic  will  of 
the  Pope  ;  it  is  minecessary  hère  to  give  the  history  of  the  numerous 
missions  undertaken  by  the  Clmiisian  monks  in  ail  the  countries  of 
Europe,  the  reforms  of  whieli  they  were  the  de^•oted  apostles  through- 
out  Christendom,  or  the  great  works  which  they  undertook.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  a  true  government,  the  only  one  which  pm-sued 
regular  and  logical  methods  in  that  era  of  public  misery,  when  ail 
other  powers  were  feeble  and  undeveloped.  Xow  the  Order  of  Cluny, 
being  thus  master  in  the  domain  of  intellect,  and  being  the  only  in- 
stitution which  had  constant  intercourse  with  Italy,  S  pain,  and  Ger- 
niany,  imposing  its  rule  everywhere,  had  need  of  an  arr  which  should 
be  equal  to  the  emergencies  and  dignity  of  its  mission.  V^  e  must 
remember,  moreover,  that  ail  the  distinguished  minds  of  that  time, 
ail  those  who  desired  to  elevate  humanity  above  the  prevailing  bar- 
barism,  took  refuge  in  the  monasteries  of  Cluny,  and  gave  to  that  vast 
religions  and  civilizing  association  the  weight  of  their  intelligence. 
Cluny,  therefore,  by  reason  of  its  continuai  relations  with  establish- 
ments spread  over  Italy,  Germany,  and  even  in  the  East,  became  a 
sort  of  réservoir,  in  which  the  différent  sources  of  art,  gathered  to- 
gether  from  every  quarter,  were  mingled  to  furnish  a  new  ciu-rent. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  traditions  of  Roman  art  were  transformed 
into  a  powerful  school.  The  churches  of  Cluny,  Tournus,  Vézelay, 
St.  Martin-des-Champs  at  Paris,  la  Charité-sm--Loire,  préserve  re- 
markable  spécimens  of  that  Clunisian  art,  which  was  the  only  one  in 
the  eleventh  centurv  deservinsf  the  name  of  architecture.  The  Clu- 
nisian  masons,  stone-cutters,  sculptors,  and  painters  possessed  methods 
belonging  to  a  school  the  grandeur  of  whose  efforts  cannot  be  niisun- 
derstood,  —  a  school  which,  while  it  was  the  issue  of  Latin  arts,  bore 
the  imprint  of  its  own  peculiar  genius. 

In  ail  the  writings,  instructions,  and  rules  which  emanated  from 
Cluny,  there  is  a  consistency,  a  clcnr  and  practical  spirit,  which  can- 
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not  fail  to  strike  every  attentive  reader  ;  we  recognize  in  them  the 
hands  of  lettered  nien,  liabituated  to  a  wise  and  discreet  exercise  of 
power,  to  administration,  and  to  ail  the  difficnlties  wliich  belong  to 
human  governnient  ;  men  snre  of  their  intellectual  snperioritj,  and 
liaving  tlie  patience  and  modération  of  strength.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Clunisians  seemed  to  be  justified  in  considering  in  good 
faith  that  the  government  of  ail  human  aifairs  belonged  necessarily 
and  by  right  to  them.  This  explains  in  part  the  strnggles  of  Greg- 
ory  A^II.  against  impérial  power.  The  monk  Hildebrand,  when  he 
became  Pope,  still  remained  the  friend  of  the  abbot  Hugh,  who  was 
not  less  attached  to  the  emperor  Henry,  and  often  interposed  between 
thèse  two  illustrions  rivais.  This  single  fact  indicates  the  politic 
spirit  of  the  great  abbots  of  Cluny  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. This  real  and  incontestible  power,  this  taste  for  intellectual 
labor,  this  modération,  this  habit  of  grandeur,  we  find  expressed  in 
the  Clunisian  monuments  of  that  epoch.  There  is  order  in  them,  but 
not  the  strict  order  of  the  monk  ;  rather  somewhat  that  of  the  Ro- 
man ;  but  we  may  say,  in  favor  of  the  Clunisian.s,  that  they  knew 
how  to  form  schools  both  of  construction  and  sculpture,  while  the 
Romans  invented  only  the  construction  of  their  édifices,  taking  ail 
their  décoration  froni  the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that  the  Clunisians  took 
from  Byzantium,  and  from  among  the  Greek  refugee  artists  in  Italy, 
painters  and  sculptors  to  adorn  their  buildings  ;  but  Avho  was  there  in 
Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  conceive  a  monument  like 
the  church  of  Vézelay  ?  Whence  could  profiles  so  noble  and  of  a 
style  so  pure  hâve  been  imported  ?  In  Avhat  European  country,  at  that 
period,  can  we  find  a  composition  analogous,  for  instance,  to  that  bay 
of  the  nave  of  Vézelay  of  which  Plate  XL  can  give  but  a  feeble  idea? 
This  is  architecture  deduced  from  the  necessities  of  exécution  and 
construction  and  not  made  to  satisfy  the  eye  with  a  geometrical  de- 
sign. This  is  an  original  style  whose  composition  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  examples  left  by  antiquity.  Already,  in  thèse  Clu- 
nisian buildings  (especially  during  the  period  called  Romanesque), 
we  see  the  spirit  of  the  architect  abandoning  decrepid  traditions  in 
its  search  for  new  forms  ;  thèse  forms,  together  with  their  décoration, 
we  perceive  resulting  rationally  and  directly  from  new  requirements 
of  construction  ;  and  the  construction,  in  becoming  conspicuous,  we 
find  becoming  also  élégant  and  even  refined.  The  Clunisian  archi- 
tecture was  an  évident  conséquence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  just  as  the 
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institute  of  Cliiny  itself  was,  during  the  ]\Iiddle  xAges,  tlie  most  natii- 
ral  resuit  of  that  most  practical  epoch  of  Christianity.  Tlms  it  was 
asreeable  to  the  siDirit  of  Christianity  in  matters  of  architectural 
design  to  throw  aside  ail  concealment  and  deceit,  and  to  regard  forui 
onlv  as  a  logical  expression  of  necessity  ;  it  was  Christian  to  treat 
every  part  according  to  the  value  of  the  idea  wliich  called  it  into 
existence.  According  to  the  Clunisian  architects,  therefore,  every 
part  nnist  hâve  a  necessary  function,  must  perform  a  duty,  could  only 
arrive  at  perfection  by  adhering  to  thèse  laws  and  by  admitting  no 
caprice  ;  men  of  taste,  though  scarcely  yet  free  froni  the  éléments  of 
barbarism,  they  were  the  first  to  make  thèse  principles  fundamental 
in  the  practice  of  art. 

The  Chmisians  very  nearly  created  a  Renaissance  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  they  revived  the  love  of  letters,  and,  for  the  time  in  which 
they  flourished,  had  very  advanced  ideas  concerning  administration 
and  government  ;  they  w^ere  legislators,  diplomatists,  politicians,  men 
of  science,  and  artists.  If  they  did  not  create  a  Renaissance,  it  was 
because  they  formed  a  clérical  aristocracy  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 
But  could  they  hâve  been  anything  else  in  the  state  of  society  at  that 
epoch  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curions  facts  to  be  developed  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  since  antiquity,  that  perhaps  we  owe  to  the  Clu- 
nisians  the  great  national  movement  which  caused  their  disappear- 
ance  from  the  scène  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  a 
natural  resuit  of  their  influence  over^  the  afFairs  of  the  world,  of  their 
cultivation,  of  their  love  for  arts  and  letters,  and  of  their  intimate 
relations  with  ail  sovereigns,  that  the  Chmisians  at  length  began  to 
display  in  their  monasteries  a  luxury  until  then  unknown.  It  was 
in  opposition  to  this  luxury  that  Saint  Bernard  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century  ;  he  saw  that  the  monastic  institution  was  going  astray,  and 
he  proposed  to  arrest  the  evil.  In  this  connection  it  is  very  interest- 
ing  to  read  the  letters  of  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  Peter  the  Vénérable,  to 
St.  Bernard,  conjuring  him  to  be  moderate  in  his  attacks,  and  to 
make  no  invidious  distinctions  between  the  white  and  black  monks 
in  the  households  of  the  order.  Peter,  in  contrast  to  Bernard,  occu- 
pied  the  position  of  an  enlightened  and  tolérant  man  of  the  world, 
who  perceived,  in  the  reaction  excited  by  Bernard,  only  one  danger 
more  for  the  monastic  orders  in  gênerai  ;  he  appealed  to  his  charity. 
"  Différences  of  color,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  différences  of 
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habitations  and  of  costume,  are  opposed  to  mutual  love,  and  weaken 
the  unity  of  our  order.  The  white  monk  is  jealous  of  the  black 
monk,  and  regards  him  as  a  monster.  The  black  monk  beholds  the 
white  monk,  and  considers  him  a  hideous  prodigy.  Novelties  irritate 
the  mind  which  is  rooted  in  regular  habits,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
approve  that  which  is  strange.  Thèse  are  the  natural  sentiments 
of  those  who  attach  themselves  to  exterior  thino^s,  without  refrardins: 
what  passes  in  the  bottom  of  soûls.  But  the  eye  of  reason,  the  eve 
of  the  mind,  does  not  see  in  this  Avay  ;  it  recognizes  and  comprehends 
that  diversity  of  colors,  usages,  and  habitations  is  as  nothing  among 
the  servants  of  God,  since,  according  to  the  Apostle,  JFe  are  no 
longer  concerned  with  the  circiimcision,  bitt  with  the  renewing  of  the 
créature,  and  there  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Grcek,  maie  or  fe maie,  harha- 
rian  or  Scgthian,  slave  or  freeman,  and  Christ  is  ail  in  ail.  Intelli- 
gent men  understand  such  things  and  comprehend  them  clearly  ;  but 
ail  are  not  so  ;  the  intellectual  sight  is  given  to  but  few,  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  necessary  to  place  our  inferiors  on  a  level,  and  to  con- 
duct  om'selves  towards  them  with  a  sort  of  distributive  précaution, 
like  hini'  who  said,  /  hâve  made  myself  ail  things  to  ail  men,  that 
I  might  gain  alV 

But  I  pause,  though  tempted  to  cite  the  whole  of  a  letter  which 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  of  good  sensé,  good  taste, 
and  sometimes  of  délicate  irony.  Peter  the  Vénérable  and  Suger 
shared  between  them  the  intelligence  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
fiery  St.  Bernard  foresaw  the  influence  of  letters  and  arts  upon  the 
popular  mind  ;  he  dreaded  a  return  ta  the  arts  of  Paganism,  and 
believed  that  form  was  afFecting  dogma,  and  that  philosophy  was 
having  an  influence  over  faith.  Although  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
profound  student  of  humanity,  he  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  could  hardly  during  his  life  stay  the  course 
of  the  torrent.  Peter  the  Vénérable  was  almost  an  antique  philos- 
opher ;  there  was  something  of  Cicero  in  his  spirit,  but  with  the 
grandeur,  résignation,  and  repose  of  the  true  Christian.  Suger  was 
a  statesman,  who,  although  he  did  not  participate  in  thèse  monastic 
disputes,  yet  saw  the  danger  and  believed  it  more  prudent  to  turn 
it  aside  than  to  fight  it  face  to  face  like  St.  Bernard.  This  digres- 
sion is  necessary  to  a  fuU  compréhension  of  what  follows. 

The  Clunisians  had  schools  in  their  establishments,  not  only  for 
the  monks  themselves,  but  open  for  the  laity.     If  they  had  architects, 
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sculptors,  and  painters  in  their  own  body,  tliey  did  Dot  hesitate 
to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  thèse  arts  ;  for,  in  order  to  build 
and  decorate  their  chiirches  and  sumptaous  cloisters,  they  had  to 
make  extensive  use-of  lay  workmen,  and  the  Clunisians  of  the  twelfth 
centiu-v  were  far  too  aristocratie  to  labor  with  their  own  hands.  The 
more  the  Cistercians,  imder  the  lead  of  St.  Bernard,  affected  to 
despise  the  plastic  arts,  the  more  refinement  did  the  Chmisians  put 
into  their  constructions,  their  fm-nitiu-e  and  vestments  ;  the  dispute 
(rrew  warm,  and  the  Chinisians,  hke  ail  men  who  arrive  at  a  high 
desrree  of  civihzation  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  state  of  societv,  saw  in 
their  rivais  the  merest  barbarians,  and  fought  against  their  extrême 
Puritanism  by  filhng  the  popular  mind  with  the  love  of  art  as  far  as 
it  was  practicable.  Their  architecture,  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  the  expression  of  a  singidar  retinement  ;  but  in 
thus  elevating  la\Tnen  to  the  rank  of  artists  and  skilful  workmen,  and 
inspiring  them  with  the  taste  and  practice  of  the  arts,  they  developed 
among  them  those  native  inspirations  which  until  then  had  remained 
dormant  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Thus,  in  the  Clunisian  con- 
structions, from  11.20  to  1140,  we  see  indications  of  a  new  principle  : 
the  Romanesque  tradition  began  to  lose  its  dominating  influence,  and 
manv  of  the  problems  which  arose  in  building  were  resolved  Ijy  a 
coiu-se  of  inductive  reasoning  rather  than  by  referring  to  antique 
précèdent.  Xow  it  has  always  happened  in  Prance  that  whenever 
old  traditions  hâve  been  laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  a  new  idea,  the 
new  idea  has  been  adopted  with  energy,  and  developed  with  aU  the 
haste  of  enthusiasm  ;  we  hâve  a  proof  of  this  within  a  centiu^',  and 
the  French  were  the  same  people  in  the  twelfth  centur\"  as  in  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth.  The  abbots  of  Vézelay,  about  the  year 
1135,  built  an  entrance  hall  (jiartheœ)  to  their  church  ;  this  hall, 
though  Romanesque  in  plan,  détails,  mouldings,  and  sculpture,  ex- 
hibited  indications  of  certain  new  principles  of  construction,  which 
gave  promise  of  an  entirely  independent  style.*  It  was  ver^*  nearly 
at  the  same  epoch  that  the  cathedral  of  Langres  was  built,  and  hère 
the  Romanesque  methods  were  entirely  abandoned  in  the  System  of 
construction,  although  the  détails  were  ahnost  Roman  in  character. 
In  1144  the  Abbot  Suger  finished  the  abbey  chm-ch  of  St.  Denis; 
but,  in  those  parts  of  the  chiu-ch  which  belong  to  the  epoch  of  which 

*  See,  in  the  "  Dict.  raisonné  de  l'Arch.  franc.,"  articles  Aechitecttee  Religieuse,  Fig. 
22,  and  Constkcctiox,  Fig.  19. 
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we  are  treating,  we  discover  that  the  architectural  révolution  was  coin- 
pleted  ;  not  only  was  the  round  arch  abandoned,  but  the  sjstem  of 
construction  called  Gothic  was  found.  But  where  did  Suger  find  his 
architect  ?  Was  he  a  monk,  or  a  layman  ?  The  monk  William* 
confined  himself  to  sajdng  that  the  illustrious  abbot  "  summoned 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  workmen  of  every  kind,  masons, 
carpenters,  painters,  blacksniiths,  workers  in  métal,  jewellers,  and 
lapidaries,  ail  renowned  for  skill  in  their  respective  crafts."  But  no- 
where,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  France  or  elsewhere,  had  anything 
beeu  built  like  the  church  of  St.  Denis  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve also  that  Suger  caused  the  works  to  be  pushed  on  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  as  he  affected  to  fear  that  his  successor  would  not 
continue  his  enterprise.  On  the  5tli  of  June,  1140,  King  Louis  le 
Gros  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation,f  and  on  the  llth  of  June, 
1144,  the  church  being  finished,  he  assisted  at  the  dedication.  It 
had  the  same  length  as  the  présent  church,  but  not  its  width.  This 
haste  explains  why  the  construction  was  so  négligent,  why  the  foun- 
dations  were  afterwards  found  insufficient  in  inany  parts,  and  why 
the  nave  and  transept  had  to  be  reconstructed  a  hundred  years  after  ; 
but  it  also  indicates  to  us  the  idea  of  arriving  promptly  at  an  extraor- 
dinary  resuit,  and  astonishing  the  multitude  by  striking  a  great  blow, 
and  this  end  was  attained  ;  for  ail  the  contemporaries,  including  even 
the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  Peter  the  Vénérable,  beheld,  in  the  work  under- 
taken  and  completed  by  Suger,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  West. 
But  why  this  haste? 

Suger  was  a  practical  man  ;  he  did  not  fail  to  see  that  the  mo- 
nastic  institution  was  declining  to  its  fall  ;  and,  while  introducing  into 
his  own  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  1127,  a  severe  reform,  and  although 
contenting  himself  with  a  poor  cell,  in  conséquence  of  a  letter  of  St. 
Bernard,  in  which  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  inveighed  against  the  dis- 
order  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis, |  he  felt  the  necessity  of  restoring 
the  glory  of  the  royal  abbey  by  a  great  enterprise,  which,  while  it 
should  surpass,  without  imitating,  anything  that  the  Clunisians  had 

*  "  Vie  de  Suger,"  Liv.  II. 

+  "  Ipse  euim  serenissimus  Eex  intus  descendens  propriis  manibus  suum  imposuit,  liosqne  et 
multi  alii  tam  abbates  quam  religiosi  vin  lapides  suos  imposuerunt,  quidam  etiain  gemmas,  ob 
amorem  et  reverentiam  Jhesu  Cliristi  décantâtes  :  Lapides  prctiori  omncs  mûri  lui."  —  Lcttcr  of 
Suger. 

î  In  this  letter  (78th  of  tlie  édition  of  Mabillon)  St.  Bernard  said,  "that  the  interior  of  the 
monastery  was  filled  with  men-at-arais  and  women,  was  occupied  with  worldly  affairs  of  every 
kind,  and  disturbed  by  fréquent  strifes." 
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doue,  should  disregard  tlie  scorn  afFected  by  tbe  Cistercians  for 
matters  of  art  ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  considered  that  the  religions 
orders  sliould  be  in  the  very  front  of  progress,  slionld  be  the  fonntain 
of  new  ideas,  and  should  sednce  the  multitude  with  ail  the  fascina- 
tions of  novelty. 

This  is  why  the  arts  whicli  were  developed  in  France  in  the 
twelfth  century  differed  in  every  respect  from  those  of  antiquity. 
The  arts  sympathized  with  that  restless  fever  which  flushed  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  West,  while  in  antique  Rome  the  arts  remained  insen- 
sible to  every  political  révolution  or  intellectual  movement;  they 
pursued  their  own  com-se  and  kept  apart  from  public  affairs.  The 
twelfth  century  in  France  was  signalized  by  popular  revolts,  and 
feudalism  received  then  its  first  blow  at  the  hands  of  this  very 
Abbot  Suger;  the  royal  power  began  to  recover  from  the  apathy 
into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  the  great  reform  of  Cluny  emitted  its 
last  rays  of  enlightenment  ;  and  the  clérical  power  of  the  orders 
fast  wasted  away  and  stood  like  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
political  unity.  Suger,  in  the  midst  of  thèse  things,  distinguished 
himself  by  a  course  of  political  conduct  always  wise  and  prudent  ; 
far-sighted  and  exactly  appreciating  the  men  and  the  events  among 
which  lie  lived,  he  was  at  the  same  time  moderate  and  tolérant  ; 
it  was  during  the  government  of  this  statesman  that  architecture 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  France  was  completely  revolution- 
ized,  and  definitely  abandoned  the  old  Romanesque  traditions  of 
the  monasteries  to  throw  itself  with  renewed  ardor  into  an  entirely 
différent  path  of  progress.  It  was  under  his  administration,  about 
the  year  1150,  that  the  Bishop  Baldwin  IL,  the  friend  of  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  built  the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  —  a  work  which  présents 
the  most  striking  analogies  to  those  parts  of  the  royal  abbey  church 
which  still  remain.  It  was  also  at  about  this  epoch  that  the  cathe- 
dral of  Senlis  was  built,  and  it  was  in  1160  that  Bishop  Mamùce  de 
Sully  began  the  cathedral  of  Paris  on  a  plan  and  programme  until 
then  unknown. 

After  the  Roman  epoch,  the  cities  of  Gaul  in  the  central  and 
northern  provinces  lost,  with  their  municipal  institutions,  the  build- 
ings which  were  the  visible  signs  of  those  institutions  ;  so  that 
when,  in  the  eleventh  century,  some  of  thèse  municipalities  con- 
spired  to  conquer  anew  their  ancient  privilèges,  they  were  obliged 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  public  squares  ;  for  in  those  unhappy 
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times,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  chiirches  and  castles,  there  -svere 
no  édifices  wliicli  were  capable  of  containing  a  popular  assem- 
blage. Of  ail  the  powers  against  Avhich  the  commons  stni2:2:led, 
the  abbeys  were  necessarily  the  most  constantly  hostile  to  the  move- 
ment;  while  the  lay  nobles,  the  bishops,  and  the  sovereign  became 
now  the  protectors  and  now  the  adversaries  of  the  new  liberties, 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment. 

In  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  bishops  fonnd  their  authority  singu- 
larly  enfeebled  by  monastic  establishments,  which  owed  allegiance 
only  to  the  Holy  See,  Avhich  were  independent  of  ail  diocesan  dis- 
cipline, which  absorbed  the  donations  of  the  faithful,  covered  the 
soil  with  conventual  and  parish  chnrches,  and  continually  strength- 
ened  their  temporal  and  political  influence  in  the  château  of  the 
noble  and  in  the  manor-honse  of  the  land-holder.  There  remained 
but  one  resource  for  the  bishops  ;  this  was  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  popular  movement,  to  profit  by  the  lay  spirit  just  beginning 
to  develop,  in  order  that,  at  least  in  the  cities,  they  might  recover 
the  diocesan  power  which  they  had  lost.  In  11  GO,  then,  they 
began  to  use  ever}-  effort  to  supply  those  cities  which  were  afFected 
with  this  municipal  spirit  with  vast  buildings,  in  which  the  citizens 
might  assemble  around  the  episcopal  throne.  Their  concessions  to 
the  popular  spirit  were  necessarily  large  ;  adopting  programmes 
opposée!  to  those  of  the  abbeys,  they  made  their  çathedrals  vast 
open  structures,  nnembarrassed  by  interior  enclosures,  possessing 
only  one  altar,  the  bishop's  throne,  and  few  or  no  chapels  ;  in 
short,  they  built  monuments  very  nearly  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  the  Roman  basilica.*  Under  thèse  circumstances,  the  pGople 
readily  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  bishops  ;  Mealth  flowed 
into  the  episcopal  treasnries  in  abundance,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
cities  of  Paris,  Sens,  Chartres,  Rouen,  Bourges,  Rheims,  Senlis, 
Meaux,  Amiens,  Cambrai,  Arras,  Béarnais,  and  Troyes  had  their 
great  çathedrals,  which  still  exist,  though  very  much  modified  from 
their  primitive  dispositions.  The  laity  alone,  who  were  already 
organized  into  trade-corporations  or  guilds,  were  called  upon  to 
prépare  and  exécute  thèse  great  works  ;  entering  readily  and  fully 
into  the  views  of  the  bishops,  they  not  only  followed  the  new  pro- 
grammes which  were  given  them,  but  very  soon  adopted  an  entirely 
new   System   of  construction   and   new   forms    of  architecture  and 

*  See,  in  the  "Dict.  raisonné  de  l'Arcli.  franc.,"  the  article  Catuedral. 
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sculpture.  They  rapidlj  perfected  themselves  in  the  study  of  geom- 
etry  and  mathematics,  and  undertook  to  copy  nature  in  their  statu- 
ary  and  décoration. 

In  tins  new  development  of  art,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  French 
nation  began  to  appear,  —  a  genius  which  is  as  distinct  from  that  of 
antiquity  as  it  is  from  that  of  Italy  and  Germany  in  modem  times. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  the  lay  school  appeared  in  France,  archi- 
tecture bore  traces  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  arts.  Construction, 
strictly  speaking,  and  décoration  still  proceeded  from  antiquity  ; 
the  influence  of  western  taste  was  not  yet  sufficientlv  energetic 
to  cancel  the  effects  of  living  traditions  ;  the  religions  establish- 
ments progressed  in  art  by  modifying  thèse  traditions,  never  by 
losing  sight  of  them.  But  the  lay  school,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  broke  from  them  entirely  and  replaced  them  by  principles 
founded  upon  reason.  Thèse  new  principles  may  be  briefly  enumer- 
ated  as  foUows  :  Equilibrium  obtained  in  the  System  of  construction 
by  active  résistances  opposed  to  active  forces  ;  architectural  efFect, 
the  simple  resuit  of  the  structure  and  the  practical  necessities  of 
the  work  ;  décoration,  derived  simply  from  the  local  flora  ;  statuary, 
tending  to  the  imitation  of  nature  and  seeking  dramatic  expression. 
We  must  thoroughly  understand  thèse  principles  before  we  can  coni- 
prehend  anything  in  the  architecture  of  the  French  lay,  or  Gothic, 
school. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  let  us  observe,  in  Fig.  40,  the  transverse 
section  and  a  fragment  of  the  plan  of  a  great  Roman  room,  —  the 
basilica  of  Constantine,  for  example.  This  room  is  entirely  con- 
structed  of  rubble,  with  brick  facings,  covered  with  stucco,  except 
the  columns  and  their  entablatures,  which  are  of  marble,  but  which, 
in  fact,  are  mère  décorative  features,  as  the  monument  can  stand 
without  their  assistance.  The  roof  of  the  central  nave  A  (see  plan) 
is  composed  of  a  séries  of  cross-vaultiiigs,  constructed  in  the  usual 
Roman  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  the  pénétration  of  half- 
cyhnclers  at  right  angles.  Thèse  vaults  are  of  rubble,  forming  thus 
a  concrète,  passive  mass  without  elasticity,  like  an  immense  shell  hol- 
lowed  ont  of  a  single  block.  Now,  thèse  vaults  must  be  sustained 
and  buttressed,  for  their  enormous  weight,  if  not  supported  by 
hnmovable  masses,  would  soon  occasion  fissures,  and  the  vault  thus 
broken  would  fall  in  pièces.  The  buttresses  B,  therefore,  are  built 
opposite  the  thrusts  of  the  vault  at  the  point  where  the  cross-spring- 
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ers  start  ;  thèse  buttress  walls  are  pierced  at  their  base  with  an  arch 
C,  and  are  biiilt  to  the  height  D  (see  section)  ;  the  space  B  B  B'  B' 
in  the  plan,  between  each  pair  of  buttresses,  is  arched  over  with  a 
round  vaidt  bearing  the  terraced  roof  E,  over  which  the  ends  of  the 

Fig.  46. 


transverse  vaidts  of  the  nave  are  left  open  at  G,  thus  admittiiig 
light  into  the  interior.  The  wall  I,  which  is  also  pierced  with  open 
arches,  is  merely  a  screen  sustaining  no  weight.  If  we  depri^^ 
this  construction  of  everything  wdiich  is  not  essential  to  its  perfect 
stabihty,  we  can,  as  indicated  on  the  left  of  the  plan  and  section 
(Pig.  46),  reduce  the  interior  piers  to  the  vertical  support  H,  increase 
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the  size  «of  the  openings  in  tlie  buttress  walls,  as  at  K,  siippress 
tlie  grand  orcler,  and,  by  opening  tlie  lialf-arcli  L,  make  a  flying 
buttress,  referring  the  thrust  of  the  main  vaiilting  directlv  to  the 
outer  pier  ^I.     This  is  the  true  structure. 

It  niust  be  acknowledged  that  wliere  the  Roman  method  of  con- 
struction was  available,  it  could  not  be  apphed  in  a  more  simple, 
sohd,  economical,  and  grander  manner  thaii  m  this  basihca  of  Con- 
stantine.  But  avo  bave  elsewhere  stated  how  and  A\liy  the  con- 
structive  methods  among  the  Romans,  so  admù-ably  adapted  to  their 
pohtical  and  administrative  organization,  were  entirely  impracticable 
in  tlie  West  undcr  the  feudal  régime.  The  lay  architects  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  Avere  obliged  to  avail  themsebes  of  such 
means  as  were  most  readily  at  hand  ;  aiid  e\  en  had  tliey  recog- 
nized  that  the  Roman  method  of  construction  was  the  only  good 
method,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  entire  political  organization  of 
their  time  would  hâve  been  changed  in  order  to  make  this  method 
available  ;  for  undcr  no  other  circumstances  could  it  hâve  been 
admitted.  Indeed,  in  order  to  build  a  great  room  like  that  de- 
scribed  above,  a  very  considérable  space  was  requii-ed  for  the  works 
in  the  beginning,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  on  a  construction 
of  this  kind  in  parts  ;  it  was  essential  to  carry  up  the  whole  building 
on  a  level  at  the  same  time  ;  it  was  not  praeticable  to  complète  one 
part  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  finished  afterwards  ;  ail  the  temporary 
wooden  centres  or  forms,  on  which  the  rubble  vaults  had  to  be  built, 
nmst  be  made  and  set  up  simultaneously  ;  they  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  and  solid  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  rul)ble  wlulc  the  work 
was  going  on  ;  it  was  necessary  that,  when  thèse  centres  had  been 
prepared  and  set  up  (and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  quan- 
tity  of  wood  required  to  make  and  support  them),  the  vaults  should 
be  constructed  with  great  rapidity,  for  a  rubble  vault  in  cément  to 
be  homogeneous  and  solid  must  be  executed  witliout  iiiterraption  ; 
to  this  end,  vast  cjuantities  of  rubble,  bricks,  sand,  and,  above  ail, 
of  lime  had  to  be  accumulated  at  the  works  in  the  beginning.  And, 
observe,  that,  before  even  this  accumulation,  the  bricks  had  to  be  made 
and  the  lime  prepared.  The  Romans  were  the  only  people  whose 
organization  was  such  that  they  could  construct  on  such  a  scale. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  that  we  are  called  upon  to  construct  a  great  public  building  ; 
we  find  at  once  that  we  are  not  absolute  masters  even  of  the  site 
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of  this  building;  it  is  disputed  pièce  by  pièce,  and  only  yielded 
after  a  long  résistance;  the  wood,  which  Ave  at  once  reqnire  for 
scaffolding  and  centerings,  is  not  delivcred  to  us  in  enormous  quan- 
tities  by  fleets  fitted  out  and  eniployed  for  our  use  ;  on  tlie  contrary, 
Ave  liave  to  get  oiu'  timber,  stick  by  stick,  among  twenty  proprietors 
perhaps,  each  one  able  to  give  us  but  a  few  pièces,  or  ^ye  must  buy 
it,  and,  there  being  no  fixed  tarilf,  we  sliall  bave  to  pay  dear  for  it 
if  our  necessities  are  known.  Let  us  suppose,  again,  tliat  our  ma- 
terials,  instead  of  being  brought  to  us,  on  a  simple  réquisition,  by 
disciplined  soldiers  or  slaves,  as  in  Roman  times,  bave  to  be  ex- 
tracted  in  small  quantities  and  from  several  quarries  on  différent 
estâtes,  and  transported  witli  sucli  appliances  as  we  can  command, 
or  by  meaus  of  voluntary  service  ;  tliat  lime  is  delivered  to  us  suc- 
cessively,  and  in  small  quantities  ;  tliat  om-  workmen  work  by  the 
job  and  do  as  little  as  possible,  and  must  be  paid  roundly  ;  and  that 
occasionally  tbe  liège  lord  takes  thèse  meu  away  to  carry  on  Avar 
Avith  his  ncighbor.  How,  under  such  circumstances,  are  Ave  to 
construct  an  édifice  like  the  basiUca  of  Constantine?  And,  if  Ave 
begin,  shall  Ave  ever  be  able  to  finish  it  ?  We  shall  hâve  to  suspend 
Avork  for  the  Avant  of  Avood  and  lime  before  the  édifice  is  lialf  fin- 
ished;  and  if,  aftcr  many  delays,  Ave  can  go  on  AA'ith  it,  Avill  our 
construction  bave  the  qualities  essential  to  its  perfect  solidity  ?  Un- 
der the  conditions  I  bave  indicated,  should  Ave  not,  on  the  contrary, 
if  Ave  are  Avise  and  prudent,  adopt  such  a  method  of  building  as  Avill 
enable  us  to  dispense  Avith  the  necessity  of  accumulating  such  vast 
quantities  of  material  at  once,  and  to  so  divide  our  Avork  tliat  Ave 
can  suspend  and  résume  it  Avithout  danger?  And  since  material 
is  obtained  Avith  so  much  difficulty,  should  Ave  not  use  every  effort 
to  economize  it,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  great  results  by  small  means? 
Let  us  see,  then,  hoA\^  A\^e  should  proceed  to  make  a  great  rooni  analo- 
gous  to  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 

Our  quarries  supply  us  AA'ith  stone  for  masonry  in  abundance,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  uunecessary  to  Avaste  time  in  moulding  and  baking 
bricks.  But  stone  is  dear,  Ave  must  economize  it,  and  only  use  it 
Avhere  absolutely  necessary.  Instead,  therefore,  of  building  up  a 
solid  buttress  of  brick  and  rubble  pierced  at  its  base  Avith  an  arch, 
let  us,  as  in  Pig.  47,  crect  tAvo  columns  of  stone  A  A'  and  an  ex- 
terior  buttress  B.  Instead  of  vaulting  each  bay  of  the  aisle  Avith 
a  round  arch,  perpendicular  to  the  central  nave,  let  us  erect  an  inter- 
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médiate    coliimn    C    between    every    pair    of    biittresses,    and    thus 
obtaiii  two  cross-vaults  A  D,  E  C  in  eacli  bav  of  the  aisle  to  one 


Fig.   47. 
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c^oss-^"ault  in  tlie  nave.  Tlien,  while  the  iiave  wall  is  set  astride 
the  double  coIluihis  of  each  main  pier,  the  outer  projection  of  the 
double  capital  at  A  will  serve  to  support  the  springing  of  the  pointed 
arcli  A  D,  across  the  aisle,  while  the  inner  projection  at  A'  will 
receive  the  base  of  the  engaged  colonettes  or  vaulting  shafts  at  I, 
which  run  up  on  the  inner  face  of  the  nave  wall  to  carry  the  spring- 
ing of  the  cross-ribs  of  the  central  or  nave  vault,  which  is  divided 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  great  bays,  transversely,  by  a  pointed 
arch  C  F,  startinç;  from  the  intermediate  column  C.  Instead  of 
building  solid  buttresses  to  withstand  the  thrusts  of  the  cross-vault- 
ing  of  the  nave,  let  us  build  up  each  outer  buttress,  B  to  K,  and 
throw  thence  a  half-arch,  K  L,  against  the  outside  of  the  nave 
wall,  to  replace  the  passive  résistance  of  a  solid  buttress  by  the 
active  résistance  of  an  arch  thrusting  inicardhj  against  the  wall 
M,  to  meet  the  oufward  thrust  of  the  nave  vaulting.  Thus  is  ob- 
tained  an  equilibrium  of  forces.  But  as  we  can  scarcely  trust  to  the 
abutnient  K  alone  to  resist  the  thrust  rcferred  to  it  by  the  flying 
buttress  K  L  froni  the  nave  vault,  we  will  surmount  it  with  a 
weight  X,  in  the  form  of  a  pinnacle,  to  insure  its  stability.  Oui' 
climate  will  not  allow  us  to  construct  level  terraces  over  the  aisles, 
covered  with  concrète,  tiled  or  paved,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Italy, 
so  we  will  elevate  the  main  vaulting  high  enough  to  enable  us  to 
construct  a  wooden  lean-to  roof  P,  under  the  high  Windows  R 
{clerestorj/),  of  the  nave  wall;  and  then,  to  lessen  the  weight  bear- 
ing  on  the  main  arches  S  of  the  nave  wall,  as  well  as  to  give 
light  and  air  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  timbers  in  the  roof  P, 
we  will  open  arches  T  {triforium),  betweeu  the  nave  arches  below 
and  the  clerestory  above.  Soon  we  find  that  the  double  columiis 
A  A'  are  useless,  and  that  we  can  substitute  a  single  cylindrical 
pillar,  as  the  main  weight,  if  the  construction  is  good,  will  in 
the  former  case  fall  between  the  columns.  X'ow  we  can  see  per- 
fectly  well  that  this  construction,  composed  as  it  is  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  bearings  referred  to  single  points  of  support  on  the  first  stoi'v. 
and,  above,  of  thrusts  opposed  by  active  abutments,  cannot  ha\i 
the  solidity  and  inertia  of  the  Roman  structiu-e  ;  that  there  must 
be  movements  throughout  the  wliole  building  ;  and  that,  thereforc. 
the  vaults  should  not  be  composed,  like  the  Roman,  of  a  concrète, 
homogeneous  mass,  but  should  be  possessed  of  a  certain  elasticity. 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  yield  to  thèse  movements  without  dangei 
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of  destruction.  But  even  if  tlie  Roman  vault  were  good  construc- 
tion under  thèse  circumstances,  we  liave  not  at  om*  command  tlie 
\-ast  quantity  of  timber  necessary  for  tlie  centres  or  forms  on  wliicli 
it  must  be  constructed,  nor  hâve  we  the  requisite  materials.  We 
therefore  must  content  ourselves  with  laying  diagonal  and  pointed 
arches  upon  temporary  centres,  and  then  using  thèse  arches  or  ribs 
as  permanent  centres,  enabling  us  to  build  between  them,  follow- 
iiig  their  curves,  portions  of  concave  vaults,  without  the  necessity 
of  intermediate  wooden  centres,  according  to  the  Roman  fashion.* 
Thus,  if  necessity  required  it,  we  could  interrupt  our  works  and 
résume  them,  exécute  them  altogether  or  in  parts,  without  afFecting 
the  solidity  of  the  édifice  in  any  degree. 

Let  us,  like  rational  men,  reason  this  matter  ont,  without  allow- 
ingr  ourselves  to  be  seduced  bv  traditions  or  consecrated  forms.  In 
our  vaults,  we  reserve  the  full-centred  or  round  arch  for  the  diagonal 
ribs,  thèse  having,  naturally,  the  longest  diameter  ;  and,  in  order 
to  dimiuish  the  thrusts  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  arches 
of  om*  vaults,  as  well  as  to  elevate  their  summits  to  the  level  of 
the  keys  of  the  diagonal  ribs,  we  make  thèse  arches  pointed,  by 
using  two  arcs,  which  Ave  can  cause  to  intersect  at  any  desired 
height.  By  this  expédient,  we  are  no  longer  confined,  as  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  Romanesque  architects  were,  to  the  square  plan  of 
the  Roman  cross-vault,  fornied  by  the  interpénétration  of  two  equal 
semicylinders  at  right  angles,  but  can  vault  over  any  area,  whether 
a  parallelogram,  quadrilatéral,  triangle,  or  octagon,  regular  or  irregu- 
kir.  Now,  I  admit  that  a  section  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine  may 
by  some  be  preferred  to  a  section  of  any  analogous  building  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but,  because  the  latter  conception  is  more 
complicated  and  requires  more  scientific  combinations  and  a  more 
profound  process  of  reasoning,  is  it  therefore  raore  barbarous  ?  Fol- 
lowing  the  section  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  we  can  never  make 
any  new  application  of  its  principles.  It  is  a  finished  conception, 
perfect,  if  you  please,  but  immutable  ;  it  has  nothing  more  to  say  ; 
its  construction   can  be   repeated   and   imitated,  but  not  modified 

*  See,  in  the  "Dict.  raisonné  de  l'Arch.  franc.,"  the  article  CoysTRrcTiox  (Vaults).  In  Fig. 
47  we  hâve  given,  at  A,  the  plan  of  the  first  storj'  ;  at  V,  the  plan  of  the  piers  above  the  col- 
umns  ;  at  U,  the  transverse  section  of  the  building  ;  and  at  X,  the  longitudinal  section,  show- 
ing  one  bay.  The  cathedral  of  Arras  was  constructed  after  this  System.  We  may  still  see  at 
Sens,  in  the  nave  and  choii'  of  the  cathedral  there,  dispositions  analogous  to  those  we  hâve 
described. 
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wifchout  altering  its  essential  éléments  ;  it  is  a  cross-vault  on  a  square 
plan,  and  cannot  be  anytlnng  else  ;  Avhile  from  the  System  of  con- 
struction présentée!  in  the  section  (Fig.  47)  can  be  deduced  consé- 
quences without  nnmber,  because  the  equilibrium  of  balanced  forces 
enables  us  to  indulge  in  ail  imaginable  combinations,  and  opens 
to  us  paths  ever  new. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  critically  the  forms  of  that  new 
architecture  which  arose  from  the  lay  school  of  the  West  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  We  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  tendency 
towards  methods  of  reason  as  opposed  to  methods  of  tradition 
appears  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  of  this  epoch, 
but  in  their  forms  and  décoration.  AVe  hâve  leai-ned  that  the  an- 
cient  Greeks  admitted  only  the  vertical  point  of  support,  charged 
vertically  with  the  lintcl  of  a  single  stone  ;  that  the  Romans  long  em- 
ployed  botli  the  arcli  and  lintel,  without  using  any  effort  to  harmonize 
their  conflicting  principles  ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  empire,  aided 
by  the  Greeks,  they  allowed  the  arch  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
column,  but  without  attempting  to  create  any  delinite  relations 
between  thèse  two  featm-es  ;  and  that  the  Romanesque  school  of  the 
West  developed  combinations  in  Avhich  the  column  at  last  yielded 
to  the  arch,  and  became  a  comparatively  unimportant  accessorj'. 
(See  Plate  XL)  Among  the  first  Gothic  architects,  the  arch  abso- 
lutely  conquered  the  vertical  point  of  support  ;  it  governed,  not  only 
the  structure  of  the  édifice,  but  its  form  ;  it  became  the  fountain 
of  ail  the  architecture  of  the  time.  The  Romans  had,  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  submitted  their  structure  to  the  arch  or  vault;  but,  I 
repeat,  every  point  of  support  in  their  architectm-e  was  an  inert 
mass,  and  their  vaulted  buildings  were,  so  to  speak,  scooped  ont 
of  a  solid  substance  ;  they  were  cast  in  an  enormous  mould  ;  but 
the  architects  of  the  twelfth  century  gave  to  every  part  of  their  build- 
ings an  active  function.  The  colunm  réally  supported,  and,  if  its 
capital  projected,  it  was  to  bear  a  superincumbent  weight  ;  if  the 
profile  and  ornaments  of  this  capital  were  developed,  it  was  because 
this  development  was  practically  or  a?sthetically  necessary.  If  the 
vaults  were  divided  by  many  ribs,  it  was  because  thèse  ribs  were 
so  many  nerves,  each  fulfilling  a  distinct  function.  The  stabihty 
of  every  point  of  support  was  regulated  by  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  it  had  to  perform.  Every  thrust  of  an  arch  found  another 
thrust  to  cancel  it.     Walls  disappeared,  and  became  only  screens. 
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not  supports.  The  Avliole  System  became  a  frame  wliich  maintained 
itself,  not  h\  its  inass,  but  bv  a  couibination  of  oblique  forces  recip- 
rocally  destroying  eacli  otlier.  The  vault  "\vas  no  longer  a  con- 
crète crust,  a  hollow  shell  in  a  single  pièce,  but  an  intelligent  com- 
Ijination  of  pressiu'es  ahvays  in  action,  and  referring  themselves 
to  certain  points  of  support  disposed  to  receive  them  and  to  trans- 
mit them  to  the  ground.  Mouldings  and  ornaments  were  eut  and 
arranged  to  aid  in  making  thèse  combinations  intelligible  ;  every 
moulding  exactly  performed  a  useful  function  ;  on  the  exterior,  they 
were  contrived,  by  projections  of  the  simplest  outlines,  to  protect  the 
walls  from  the  wash  of  rains  ;  within,  they  were  rare,  only  designat- 
ing  the  varions  levels  of  construction  or  developing  boldly  to  serve 
as  corbels  or  bases.  The  ornaments  were  composed  only  witli  the 
local  flora,  for  the  architects  wished  to  use  their  own  material  of  de- 
sign, without  borrowing  anything  from  the  past  or  from  foreign  arts. 
Thèse  ornaments  were  always  chosen  for  the  place  they  were  to  oc- 
cupy,  were  always  visible  and  easy  to  compi'ehend,  while  remaining 
ever  subordinate  to  the  architectural  and  constructional  lincs  of  the 
building  ;  they  were  sculptured  in  the  stone-yard,  before  laying,  niul 
took  their  rank  as  necessary  members  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Gallo-Roman  buildings,  erected  during  the  décline  of  the 
empire,  sculpture  seeras  to  hâve  been  spread  at  hazard  upon  walls, 
pilasters,  and  even  upon  tlie  shafts  of  the  colmnns  ;  it  A\oukl  appear 
that,  when  the  construction  was  completed,  sculptors  were  let  loose 
upon  the  rough  walls  to  carve  upon  them  as  many  figures  as  they 
would  hold,  Avithout  regard  to  joints  or  beds. 

The  Romanesque  architecture,  towards  its  décline,  especially  in 
Western  France,*  fell  into  the  same  abuse.  But  the  lay  architects 
of  the  French  school  at  once  abandoned  thèse  habits,  which  were 
the  unmistakable  inarks  of  a  declining  art.  The  ornamentation, 
in  their  hands,  became  sober  and  rational;  it  occupied  only  certain 
parts  of  the  architecture,  was  always  subordinate,  and  so  nicely  bal- 
anced  in  quantity  and  treatment  that  it  could  neither  be  decreased 
nor  augmented  without  injmy  to  the  gênerai  harmony. 

We  are  very  apt  to  judge  of  thèse  buildings  according  to  their 
présent  appearance,  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  lapse  of 
seven  centuries,  they  hâve  submitted  to  many  changes  and  mutila- 
tions ;  and  to  blâme  their  original  architects  for  faults  and  marks 

*  As  in  certaiu  monuments  of  Poitiers  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century. 
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of  poverty  in  design  or  material  wliich  are  really  the  resuit  of  subsé- 
quent additions  or  dégradations.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  must  he 
admitted  tliat,  forming  our  judgment  concerning  the  monuments 
of  classic  antiquity  from  their  shattered  ruins,  our  imagination, 
supplying  that  which  is  wanting,  is  apt  to  create  beauties  whicli 
never  existed.  It  has  ah-eady  been  remarked  that  very  many  Roman 
buildings  would  gain  nothing  by  restoration  ;  that  which  remains, 
the  structure,  being  often  ail  that  constituted  their  grandeur  or 
beauty.  I  Avould  not  say  this,  however,  of  Greek  architecture,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  appreciated  at  its  full  value,  should  be  sup- 
posed  completed  and  surrounded  by  ail  its  accessories. 

Now,  as  our  architecture  has  been  inspired  much  more  by  Roman 
than  by  Greek  précèdent  since  the  Renaissance,  we  hâve  neglected 
one  of  the  most  precious  qualities  which  mediaeval  architecture  shared 
with  Greek,  but  which  did  not  appear  in  our  Roman  modeîs.  The 
Roman  Avas  not  sensitive  to  the  charms  of  outline,  and  concerned 
himself  little  regarding  the  gênerai  aspect  of  his  monuments,  which, 
from  accidentai  points  of  view,  therefore,  were  frequently  anything 
but  attractive  to  the  eye.  When,  in  imagination,  we  restore  the 
actual  mass  of  those  great  piles  Avhich  were  the  especial  marks  of 
his  genius,  we  find  that,  athougli  imposing  from  their  dimensions, 
they  never  presented,  in  gênerai  lines  or  in  combination  of  masses, 
the  élégance  Avhich  always  distinguished  the  Greek  works.  I  repeat, 
that  light,  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphère,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
site  and  of  its  neighborhood,  were  essential  éléments  in  every  Greek 
design  ;  how  the  angles  of  the  structure  should  be  profiled  against 
the  sky,  or  detached  from  the  blue  background  of  the  mountains, 
were  always  matters  of  especial  study.  It  is  very  évident  that  the 
Greeks  never  fell  into  the  great  modem  architectural  error  of  study- 
ing  théir  designs  only  in  (jeometrical  clevat'wn,  without  that  very  exact 
and  very  délicate  regard  for  perspective  effects  which  is  essential  to 
successful  composition  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  stiidied  thèse  effects, 
and  allowed  for  them  in  their  designs,  like  true  artists,  understanding 
very  well  that,  when  executecl,  their  monuments  could  never  be  seen 
(/eometricall//.  Such  calculations,  the  especial  care  of  men  endoAved 
Avith  a  just  and  délicate  feeling  for  form,  never  troubled  the  brain  of 
the  Roman,  whose  only  préoccupation,  it  is  easy  to  see,  Avas  the 
geometrical  design,  the  positive  considérations  of  structure,  without 
regard  to  the  destructive  and  distorting  effects  of  perspective  upon 
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proportions.  Oiir  imitation  of  Roman  art  lias  led  us  into  the  same 
error,  and  we  combine  onr  plans  and  élévations  npon  paper,  too  often 
regardless  of  the  effects  whicli  the  latter  should  présent  when  exe- 
cuted  and  seen  froni  the  most  usnal  points  of  view.  But,  like  the 
Grceks,  the  French  architects  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a  verv  culti- 
vatcd  and  refîned  sentiment  in  regard  to  effect  ;  they  caressed  their 
architectm"al  forms  and  shaped  them  with  a  tender  regard  for  their 
outline  in  perspective,  and  never  labored  under  the  lamentable  hal- 
lucination of  modem  times,  that  their  monuments  were  to  be  seen 
perpendicularly  to  one  of  their  faces,  rather  than  from  the  accidentai 
angles  of  view  assumed  by  the  beholder.  The  Greeks  had  a  passion 
for  architecture,  and  so  loved  it  that,  in,going  to  and  fro  on  their 
varions  concerns,  they  looked  at  their  monuments  ;  and  their  archi- 
tects, therefore,  took  good  care  that  the  aspect  of  their  buildings 
should  be  agreeable  from  every  point  of  view,  and,  above  ail,  that 
their  outlines  should  be  always  happy.  >fo\Y,  the  barbarous  mediae- 
val  architects  of  France  had  the  same  artistic  foibles  ;  but  in  thèse 
modem  days,  when  we  hâve  become  decidedly  Latin,  and  are  at  last 
really  a  sensible  people,  we  are  accustomed  to  go  about  our  occu- 
pations without  any  of  this  weak  affection  or  interest  for  the  out- 
line of  a  monument  ;  or,  if  we  think  it  the  proper  thing  to  be  ama- 
teurs of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  productions  of  our 
era,  we  post  ourselves  directly  in  front  of  a  façade,  right  on  its 
centre  line,  and  unhappy  is  the  architect  if  one  side  is  not  found  to 
be  an  exact  copy  of  the  other  ;  for  symmetry  seems  to  be  almost 
the  only  quality  of  design  to  which  we  are  sensitivê,  By  degrees 
our  architects  hâve  abandoned  the  custom  of  composing  their  designs 
in  perspective  in  their  studios,  or,  at  least,  ail  their  graphie  studies 
are  geometrical.  I  do  not  believe  the  Greeks  did  so,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  mediaeval  architects  always  allowed  for  effects  pro- 
duced  at  accidentai  angles  of  view,  as  is  évident  from  the  manner 
in  which  ail  the  angles  and  corners  of  their  édifices  were  combined, 
from  the  profiles  of  their  cornices,  and  from  the  way  in  which  they 
placed  pyramids  or  spires  with  an  octagonal  base  upon  prisms  or 
towers  with  a  square  base.  It  is  proved  also  by  the  fact  that  their 
buildings,  when  viewed  in  perspective,  présent  many  points  of  excel- 
lence and  harmony  which,  when  those  buildings  are  drawn  in  geo- 
metrical élévation,  can  neither  be  seen  nor  suspected. 

There  is  still  anothcr  quality,  which,  althougli  shared  by  our  mediœ- 
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val  architects  witli  tlie  Greeks,  we  hâve  almost  entirely  lost,  silice 
we  hâve  iinagined  that  we  were  Romans  ;  I  refer  to  the  sentiment 
of  form.  Oiir  lay  schools  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries possessed  this  sentiment  in  a  very  marked  degree  ;  and  if  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Ile-de-Prance  in  the 
twelfth  century  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  principle,  and  therefore 
necessarilv  very  dissimilar  in  results,  we  find  the  most  striking 
relations  between  tliem  in  everything  which  relates  to  élégance  of 
form,  profiles,  and  ornamentation,  in  certain  efFects  of  détail,  in  the 
study  of  outline,  and  in  the  emphasis  witli  which  those  parts  are 
treated  which  belong  at  once  to  construction  and  décoration  ;  there 
is,  indeed,  no  imitation,  there  is  no  identity  of  forms  between  the 
two  arts,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance  as  regards  habits 
of  thought  and  expression.  If  our  inedia?val  architects  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  rcsources  furnished  by  the  application  of  color  to 
form  to  the  extent  that  the  Greeks  did,  they  discovered,  in  variety 
of  form,  efFects  of  which  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  ;  they  were  much 
more  sensitive  to  form  than  to  color,  rather  draughtsmen  than  color- 
ists.  The  French,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  liad  remarkable  schools  of  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects, and  the  seventeenth  century  abounded  in  excellent  engravers; 
but  our  painters  wei'e  never  able  to  rival  those  of  Italy,  and  our 
decorators,  in  the  art  of  combining  colors,  never  attained  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Orientais.  The  French,  however,  hâve  shown  them- 
salves  a  people  particularly  endoAved  with  ail  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  architect,  and,  if  they  do  not  continue  to  be  led 
astray  by  errors  of  éducation,  they  will  again  develop  thèse  char- 
acteristics  of  tlieir  nature. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the 
lay  architectural  schools  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  were 
very  profound  and  very  refined,  perhaps  even  too  refined,  in  their 
art  ;  that  they  exhibited  a  great  inspiration  and  abundant  resoiu^ces  ; 
but  the  forms,  the  characteristic  developments  of  this  art,  hâve  never 
yet  been  seriously  considered.  It  was  by  thèse  forms  that  our  me- 
diseval  architects  gave  utterance  to  the  liveliest  expression  of  the 
national  genius,  —  a  genius  naturally  supple,  quick  and  fertile  in  ex- 
pédients, mingling  grandeur  with  a  simplicity  perhaps  more  affected 
than  sincère,  rational,  yet  at  the  same  tiine  fickle,  changeable,  and 
apt  to  prcfer  appearance  to  reality. 
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A  people  wlio,  thougli  civilizod  in  tlie  beginning,  had  for  several 
centuries  been  oppressed  by  barbarian  conquerors,  and  delivered  over 
to  secular  or  clérical  feudalism  ;  Avhose  enlio-htennient  had  for  a  loiif 
time  reaclied  tlieni  only  tliroiigh  the  cloak  of  tlie  monk,  but  "vvlio, 
nevertheless,  in  a  few  years  built  up  a  complète  art,  logical  in  ail 
its  principles,  and  novel  in  ail  its  means  and  ends,  from  structure 
to  foriu  ;  a  people  wlio,  having  constituted  such  an  art,  pursued  ail  its 
logical  developments  witli  entbusiasm,  led  astray  by  no  side  issues 
and  admitting  no  reaction,  —  such  a  people  hâve  abundantly  proved 
theniselves  possessed  of  a  most  extraordinary  instinct,  if  they  hâve 
not  added  to  the  history  of  art  a  chapter  which  lias  no  parallel. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  historical  sketch.  France,  we  hâve  said, 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  so  situated  politically  and 
socially  that  the  cloister  no  longer  had  the  monopoly  of  art.  A 
purely  lay  school  arose,  which  at  once  reacted  against  the  monastic 
spirit  by  substituting  investigation  and  experiment  for  consecrated 
traditions  ;  the  new  priwciples  thus  developed  were  obtained,  not 
from  perfecting  imposed  types,  but  from  science  and  the  observation 
of  laws  not  up  to  that  time  admitted  in  the  art  of  construction. 
This  school  was  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  draAving  its  inspiration  from 
itself  ;  while  holding  to  the  liberty  of  the  workman,  it  never  for  an 
instant  turned  aside  from  the  Une  of  progress  it  had  laid  ont  ;  it 
abandoned  not  only  the  methods  of  construction  used  by  the  Roman- 
esque architects,  but  their  mouldings,  their  sculpture  and  fashions  of 
decorating  ;  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  transformed  not  only  the 
fine  but  the  industrial  arts,  and  absorbed  the  patronage  of  ail  the 
great  bodies  of  state  ;  though  ahvays  of  the  people,  it  became  so 
powerful  that  it  was  called  upon  to  build  the  château,  the  nnmicipal 
liai],  the  palace,  the  hospital,  and  the  fortress,  as  well  as  the  church, 
and  even  the  very  convent  which  hacl  thus  allowed  the  monopoly  of 
art  to  escape  from  its  bosom.  In  this  great  popular  art-movement 
the  individual  artist  had  his  work  to  do,  but  he  never  affixed  his 
signature  ;  he  was  anonymous  ;  the  movement  w^as  the  resuit  of  a 
craft-spirit  which  brought  into  complète'  discipline  ail  that  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  and  act  which  was  necessary  to  the  art-Avorkman, 
and  ail  the  science  and  skill  which  were  essential  to  the  work  ;  there 
was  no  poAver  to  hinder  this  school  from  a  natural  and  triumphant 
development;  it  everywhere  gave  free  expression  to  its  tastes  and 
préférences,  its  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  even  its  ten- 
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dency  to  satire.  So  thoroughly  did  it  assert  its  independence  in 
Avorks  of  art,  tliat,  Avlien  tins  liberty  linally  became  license,  there  were 
none  to  arrest  it  ;  but  it  was  by  this  license  that  at  last  it  fell,  after 
liaving  forced  its  principles  to  an  exaggerated  and  unnatural  develop- 
incnt,  its  workmanslnp  to  an  unnecessary  perfection,  and  its  science 
to  the  last  limits  of  possibility. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  by  tliose  who  would  reject  Gothic 
art  as  a  motive  for  modem  desiç^n  because  it  arose  in  tlie  Dark  Aç^es, 
that  this  émancipation  of  the  artist  and  of  the  laborious  classes  — 
an  émancipation  whicli  restored  them  to  their  duty  of  interpreting 
by  "Works  the  national  genius  —  had  nothing  in  common  with  me- 
dicTval  politics.  ^len  who  labored  incessantly  in  their  intellectual 
development,  and  in  perfecting  the  practical  means  of  an  art  which 
belonged  to  them  and  of  whicli  they  alone  were  masters,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  petty  feudal  tyrants,  who,  thoiigh  they 
swarmed  over  the  surface  of  politics  and  disturbed  it  with  continuai 
brawl  and  bloodshed,  had  no  influence  either  for  or  against  this 
peaceful  society  of  artists  and  artisans,  were  powerless  to  arrest  or 
develop  its  progress,  and  were  only  too  happy  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  harmless  industry  and  intelligence.  Thèse  artists  and  artisans 
did  not  make  the  state  of  society  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived. 
They  did  not  obtain  their  independence  by  disturbing  the  world 
with  propagandas  and  révolutions.  But  it  Avas  by  labor,  and  by 
unity  of  labor,  that  they  sought  to  isolate  and  elevate  and  enlarge 
the  circle  in  which  they  were  placed.  Shall  we  be  so  ungrateful 
as  not  to  recognize  thèse  efforts  ?  We  honor  with  statues  a  few 
commonplace  artists,  who  are  nothing  more  than  plagiarists  of  arts  j 
foreiiïn  to  onr  countrv  and  our  genius  :  but  shall  we  hâve  no  recoî2;ni-  ! 
tion  in  our  hearts  for  men  Avho,  in  a  position  so  modest,  were  the  i 
first  who  expressed  national  unity,  and  the  revival  of  learning,  of  art, 
and  of  science,  by  an  outward  and  visible  sign  ? 

This  unprecedented  development  of  moral  power  and  influence, 
exhibited  by  the  lay  school  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  can- 
not  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  Romanesque  or  monastic 
schools  had  fallen  so  low  that  an  immédiate  and  radical  reform  had 
become  necessary  and  natural  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  examine  into 
the  history  of  thèse  schools  at  the  time  when  the  great  lay  school 
began  its  triumphant  career,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  ail  flourish- 
ing  and  producing  works  of  rare  élégance  ;  but  they  were  divuIeJ. 


\ 
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At  tlie  beginiiiiig  of  tlie  twelftli  century,  the  Cistercian  building 
(lid  not  resemble  tlie  Cliinisian,  the  architecture  of  Poitiers  had  no 
analogy  with  tliat  of  Xormandy,  and  this  difFered  essentially  froni 
the  architecture  of  the  Ile-de-France,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  distinct 
froni  that  of  Auvergne  and  Limousin  ;  the  Romanesque  art  of  Bur- 
gundy  and  Lyons  was  not  that  of  Champagne;  yet  ail  thèse  schools 
possessed  the  éléments  of  life,  their  executive  facilities  had  been 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  they  each,  reflecting  as  they  did  the 
characteristics  ofthe  people  or  traditions  among  Avhich  they  had 
grown,  exhibited  distinctive  traits  of  orisrinalitv.  Thus,  in  Bur- 
gundy,  the  Romanesque  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century  was  en- 
tirely  Clunisian  ;  in  Champagne  it  was  rather  Cistercian  ;  in  Au- 
vergne it  was  délicate,  élégant,  and  held  to  local  Roman  traditions 
and  to  Byzantine  influences,  which  had  come  by  way  of  Perigord 
and  Limousin  ;  in  Poitiers  it  was  confused,  overcharged  with  sculp- 
ture, and  still  retained  the  imprint  of  Gallo-Roman  arts  ;  in  Nor- 
mandy  it  was  severe,  methodical,  scientific,  powerful,  refined  in  con- 
struction, but  poor  in  décoration  ;  it  was  the  expression  of  a  people 
positive  and  calculating  in  disposition,  tenacious  and  self-contained, 
but  Avithout  traditions  ;  in  the  Ile-de-France  this  architectm-e  was 
refined,  quiet,  pliant,  and  alrcady  bore  the  marks  of  that  reserve 
which  is  always  the  indication  of  an  elevated  taste.  In  Saintonge, 
the  Romanesque  architecture  of  this  era  was  plainly  the  faithful  expo- 
nent  of  the  mild  and  tranquil  people  of  the  West,  made  up  of  firm- 
ness  and  refinement  ;  this  approached,  perhaps,  nearest  of  ail  to  the 
Greelv  art  of  the  Byzantine  period  ;  it  possessed  ail  its  charm,  ail  the 
élégance  and  purity  of  its  détails,  ail  its  delicacy  and  frankness  of 
exécution. 

Let  us  study,  for  example,  in  Plate  XII.,  the  side  élévation  of  the 
church  of  St.  Eutropius  at  Saintes.  Would  you  not  take  this  for  one 
of  the  Byzantine  monuments  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  but 
better  reasoned  in  construction,  and  even  more  Greek  than  they 
in  the  exécution  of  its  détails  ?  The  lower  Windows  give  light  to 
a  crypt,  the  bays  of  the  aisles  within  are  indicated  externally  by 
discharging  arches,  in  which,  as  it  were,  the  vaults  penetrate  through 
the  outer  walls.  The  architect  understood  how  to  give  grandeur 
to  his  order  by  the  arrangement  of  his  apertiu-es  ;  he  considered,  not 
without  reason,  that  if  the  archivolts  of  his  Windows  were  concentric 
with  the  discharging  arches,  to  which  we  hâve  referred,  they  would 
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give  to  thèse  bays  too  inucli  iiiiportaiice  ;  lie  felt  tliat  concentric 
arches  of  différent  diameters,  repeated  one  uiider  the  other,  woiild 
hâve  a  disagreeable  effect,  so  he  preferred  to  pierce  the  wall  under 
the  crowii  of  the  main  arches  with  circnlar  Windows,  wliich,  wliile 
admitting  hs-ht  into  the  interior,  serve  also  to  indicate  that  the  in- 
terior  vaulting  rises  as  high  as  the  outer  discharging  arches.  The 
whole  construction  is  coniposed  of  sniall  materials,  such  as  could 
be  carried  up  bj  hand,  without  the  aid  of  machines.  The  profiles 
of  the  moiildings  are  extremely  délicate,  and  drawn  with  consummate 
art.  The  ornaments  are  but  an  embroidery,  whose  purity  and  charm- 
ing  arrangement  illustrate,  without  disguising  the  mouldings.  Not- 
withstanding  tliis  poverty  of  resource  and  simplicity  of  nieans,  this 
architecture  has  a  grand  effect;  it  is  easy  to  understand,  and  plainly 
expresses  it  destination.  This  is  one  of  a  hundred  examples  not  less 
remarkable,  which  were  produced  by  the  best  schools  of  the  West  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  if  we  compare  this  art 
with  the  Western  Italian  architecture  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
epoch,  as  instanced  in  the  exterior  side  view  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
in  which  there  is  no  indication  whatevcr  of  the  interior  structure, 
which  in  proportions  is  not  agreeable,  in  aspect  is  cold  and  monoto- 
nous,  in  détails  deplorably  executed,  with  profiles  imitated  from  the 
last  epoch  of  Roman  art,  —  in  which  example,  I  ask,  is  the  real  sci- 
ence and  the  higher  art  ?  It  is  true  that  the  side  of  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa  is  a  facing  of  costly  marble,  that  it  rests  upon  a  beautiful  plat- 
form  of  the  same  material,  and  is  admirably  placed,  while  the  church 
of  St.  Eutropius  at  Saintes  has  been  thrice  devastated,  its  base  is  lost 
in  rubbish,  defiled  with  filth,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bram- 
bles,  and  it  is  in  France;  yet  need  it  shrink  from  the  comparison? 

I  think  it  well  to  présent,  in  Fig.  48,  a  few  of  the  détails  and  pro- 
files Avhich  decorate  this  architectural  fragment.'*"  He  who  has  had 
the  least  expérience  in  the  effect  of  architectural  profiles,  and  who 
has  considered  liow  profoundly  reasoncd  and  tenderly  felt  were  the 
Greek  profiles  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Byzantine  epoch,  cannot  fail  to 
detect  a  close  analogy  between  the  Greek  mouldings  and  thèse,  in 

*  The  profile  A  is  the  archivolt  of  one  of  the  high  Windows  ;  the  profile  B  belongs  to  one  of 
the  main  discharging  arches  ;  the  détail  C  is  a  capital  of  one  of  the  high  Windows,  and  D  is 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  grand  order  supporting  the  arcade.  The  profile  E  is  of  the  string- 
course  under  the  high  Windows,  and  the  design  F  is  the  archivolt  of  the  Windows  of  the  crypt. 
Thèse  arches  hâve  ail  différent  profiles  of  mouldings  aud  diff"ereut  décorations.  Those  of  the 
crj-pt  Windows  are  the  only  ones  alike. 
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niethod  of  composition,  in  knowledge  of  effect,  in  freedom  from  thc 
restraints  of  précèdent,   and  in  tlien'  management  of  tlie  contrasts 


Fig.  48. 
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of  liglit  and  sliade.  But  it  is  useless  to  enlarge  on  topics  so  délicate 
and  so  entirely  matters  of  artistic  feeling  ;  reasoning  will  prove  notli- 
ing  to  tliose  who  liave  not  tlie  sentiment  of  art. 

At  about  tlie  sanie  time  the  Clunisians  constructed  the  nave  of 
Vézelay.  (See  Plate  XL)  The  Romanesque  of  Burgundy  is  as  robust 
and  even  rude  as  that  of  Saintonge  is  fine  and  délicate.  At  Saintes 
the  capitals  are  short,  of  very  slight  projection,  and  covered  wiîli 
sculptui-e  like  jewehy  ;  the  mouldings  are  flat,  and  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  members  ;  the  ornaments  are  a  mère  embroidery  ; 
the  proportions  are  elongated,  and  almost  slender.  At  Vézelay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  construction  is  râade  up  of  large  stones,  the  proportions 
are  stumpy,  the  capitals  are  enormous  and  widely  spread,  to  carry 
arches  without  mouldings  ;  the  mouldings  are  large  and  simple  in 
composition  ;  -  the  sculpture  energetic,  strong,  and  still  savage,  but  full 
of  style  ;  we  recognize  hère  an  art  whicli  knows  its  poAver  and  would 
fain  rule.  The  Norman  school  resembles  neither  of  thèse;  to  tind 
the  best  spécimens  of  that  branch  of  the  Romanesque  school,  pre- 
servino^  its  characteristics  throu2:li  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries,  we  must  leave  France  and  seek  them  in  England,  where  this 
style  was  developed  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Normans 
were  skilfiil  constructors  ;  yet  they  did  not  undertake  to  build  very 
wide  vaults  until  such  vaults  had  long  been  connnon  in  Burgundy 
and  the  Ile-de-France.  Even  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  tweifth 
centmy,  they  continued  to  cover  their  high  naves  Avith  wood,  but 
they  gave  to  their  verticnl  constructions  a  monumental  character 
vvhich  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Normans,  although  occupied 
by  great  political  enterprises,  were  endowed  with  a  subtle  and  posi- 
tive spirit,  évidences  of  which  we  can  see  imprinted  upon  their  mon- 
uments. It  is  easy  to  recognize  this  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
churches  of  the  Trinity  and  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  remains  of 
those  at  St.  Wandrille  and  Juraiéges,  and  especially  in  the  monu- 
ments erected  by  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  tran- 
sept of  tlie  cathedral  of  Peterborough,  for  example,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  tweifth  century,  perfectly  expresses  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Norman  style  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  splendor.  (See 
Plate  XIII.)  Hère  we  see  great  précision  in  masonry,  careful  exé- 
cution, but  no  sculpture  ;  a  well-reasoned  and  intelligent  construc- 
tion, a  fine  feeling  for  proportions,  monotonous  profiles,  but  carefully 
adapted  to  the  place  they  occupy,  and  a  seeking  for  great  décora- 
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tive  efFects.  Plate  XIII. ,  on  the  riglit  side,  indicates  the  System  of 
construction  employed  ;  the  walls  are  not  open  in  tlieir  lower  parts, 
and  thev  are  decorated  witli  an  arcade  G  applied  to  the  surface. 
Along  the  second  range  of  windows,  at  I,  the  architect  has  reserved 
a  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  give  access  to  the  glass,  and 
thus  facihtate  repaii-s  and  cleaning.  At  the  height  of  the  third 
range  of  windows,  the  construction  is  still  more  lightened,  and 
the  passage  K  forms  an  open  arcade  along  the  transept.  Under 
every  tie-beam  of  the  wooden  roof,  engaged  columns,  starting 
from  the  pavement,  divide  the  order  into  bays.  If  this  architecture 
is  further  from  Roman  art  than  that  of  any  other  Romanesque  style 
or  epoch,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  wants  neither  grandeur  nor 
sagacity. 

While  the  Romanesque  architecture  of  Burgundy  was  robust,  bold, 
and  full  of  life,  while  that  of  Xormandy  was  grand  and  compara- 
tively  scientific,  while  that  of  the  ancient  Celtic  populations  of  the 
AVest  was  élégant,  délicate,  and  refined,  that  of  the  Ile-de-France,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centmy,  was  simple,  modest,  and  Latin 
in  construction  and  form,  yielding  to  the  nature  of  the  material  em- 
ployed, and  already  giving  indications  of  a  chastened  taste,  as  far 
removed  from  exaggeration  as  from  timidity.  The  valleys  of  the 
Middle  Seine,  of  the  Oise,  and  of  the  Lower  Marne  are  still  occu- 
pied  by  a  great  many  buildings  of  this  epoch,  charming  in  plan, 
learned  in  construction,  sober  in  sculpture.  But  what  distinguishes 
this  province  more  especially  from  ail  those  which  compose  France 
proper  is  variety.  In  Auvergne,  for  example,  ail  the  édifices  of  the 
eleventh  century  resemble  each  other,  and  appear  to  hâve  been  built 
under  the  same  patron  and  by  the  sanie  workmen.  The  same  re- 
mark is  true  of  Burgimdy,  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  the  JEdui.  And  there  are  certain  ideas  and  principles 
in  Xorman  architectm-e  which  never  vary.  It  is  the  same  with 
Poitiers  and  Saintonge.  But  in  the  Ile-de-France,  even  in  the 
Romanesque  epoch,  there  appeared  a  liberty  and  variety  in  the 
types  indicating  incessant  efforts  to  shake  ofF  the  restraints  of 
tradition.  It  was  from  this  séries  of  efforts  and  experiments  that 
that  architectm-e  was  finally  deduced,  which  Suger,  as  I  liave 
said,  seemed  to  hâve  inaugurated  by  a  bold  and  sudden  stroke  of 
original  genius  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis.  This  archi- 
tecture   soon    found    its    way   into   other    provinces,    according    to 
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their  respective  sensitiveness  to  receive  and  be  modifieci  by  new 
ideas.  Thus  to  the  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  tlie  Burgun- 
dians  thèse  innovations  were  peculiarlv  gratefal,  and  were  soon 
adopted  by  tliem;  nor  did  the  Normans  long  delay  to  appropri- 
ate  the  new  principles  in  their  fashion.  But  the  provinces  of  the 
centre  and  west  neither  comprehended  nor  adopted  them  ;  their 
shiggish  spirit,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  perfection  to  which  the 
Romanesque  architecture  had  ah-eady  been  brought  among  them,  left 
no  désire  for  innovations.  They  were  content  for  the  time  with  what 
they  had,  and  did  not  désire  change.  In  fact,  the  architecture  called 
Gothic,  of  which  we  speak,  did  not  penetrate  into  thèse  provinces  till 
very  late,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  then 
it  was  received  as  a  foreign  importation,  or  rather  as  an  irrésistible 
invasion  to  which  ail  local  Systems  of  art  had  to  yield. 

It  is  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  history,  that  the  arts  hâve  but  a  very 
feeble  influence  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  civilized  society,  possessing 
a  settled  government  and  good  laws  ;  hère  they  become,  naturally,  a 
mère  matter  of  luxury,  modifying  less  and  less  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  nation.  But  when  society  is  in  JDrocess  of  forma- 
tion, the  case  is  very  différent  ;  art  becomes  then  a  jDowerful  agent 
in  the  development  of  civilization  ;  and  if  there  exist  any  points 
of  aiîînity  between  the  races  and  ancient  local  traditions,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  niost  active  instruments  of  unity.  Thus,  in  tlie  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  royal  power  availed  itself  of  this  means 
to  assist  in  its  efforts  towards  national  unity;  the  resuit  was,  that 
wherever  this  art-influence  was  applied  and  felt,  it  manifested  itself 
in  the  construction  of  a  cathedral  (which  was  a  civil  as  well  as  a 
religions  monument),  built  according  to  the  new  principles  which 
were  first  admitted  at  St.  Denis,  in  the  centre  of  the  royal  do- 
main. The  civil  and  military  kept  pace  with  the  religions  archi- 
tecture; and  in  the  city  where  a  Gothic  cathedral  was  constructed, 
civic  buildings,  mansions,  and  fortifications  arose  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  an  equal  degree  divested  of  the  influence  of  Romanesque 
traditions.  If  there  ever  was  a  Renaissance  in  France,  it  was  at  this 
epoch,  when  the  lay  spirit  entered  upon  its  illustrions  era  of  natural 
and  unrestricted  action,  when  arts  and  crafts  were  freely  developed 
in  the  bosom  of  a  nation  which  at  length  recognized  its  own  nation- 
ality,  and  gathered  itself  up  as  a  concrétion  of  intelligent  power> 
after  âges  of  obscurity  and  misery. 
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I  cannot,  within  thèse  limits,  imclertake  to  describe  in  détail  tlie 
principles  and  spirit  of  tlie  French  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
centiiry  ;  this  work  has  been  done  elseAvhere  ;  I  shall  content  mvself, 
tlierefore,  with  considering  those  quahties  of  this  era  of  art  which 
especially  interest  us,  and  may  be  appUed  to  urt-development  in 
ail  tinies  and  in  every  state  of  society. 

An  architecture  whose  form  is  sufRciently  elastic,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples are  sufficiently  broad,  to  be  adapted  to  ail  the  complex  and 
changing  requirements  of  civilized  society,  is  no  common  thing  ; 
if  such  an  art  does  exist,  vre  hâve  a  very  serions  interest  in  studving 
its  form  and  examiniiig  into  its  principles.  In  the  state  of  scepticisni 
into  which  we  hâve  fallen  in  respect  to  art,  vre  hâve  verv  little  real 
interest  in  the  émulation  of  rival  schools,  or  in  the  pseudo-Greek,  the 
pseudo-Roman,  or  the  pseudo-Gothic  which  they  give  us.  But  what 
we  are  concerned  about  is,  that  public  and  private  buildings  should, 
in  plan  and  construction,  be  made  to  conform  to  our  usages,  to  our 
climate,  to  om*  national  spirit,  and  to  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  science  and  practical  knowledge.  Indeed,  to  state  this  point 
frankly,  I  dare  to  say  that,  while  it  is  impossible,  in  building  a  Greek 
or  Roman  édifice,  properly  to  employ  in  it  certain  materials,  like 
iron,  which  modem  ingenuity  and  industry  hâve  developed  into  use- 
fulness,  the  principles  and  methods  of  building  developed  by  the  lav 
architects  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centm-y  admit,  without  effort,  the 
employment  of  every  new  material,  and  are  adaptable  to  ail  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  society.  Again,  economy,  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  thèse  modem  requirements  to  be  satisfied,  has  become 
a  necessity.  Xow  we  cannot  avait  ourselves  of  the  absolute  and  lim- 
ited  principles  of  the  styles  of  antiquity  without  adopting  their  meth- 
ods, which  were  veiy  costly  ;  we  are  therefore,  in  so  doing,  di-agged 
into  expenses  which  are  not  in  proportion  to  our  resoiu-ces;  or,  if 
we  would  change  thèse  methods,  we  falsifv  the  essential  principles 
of  antique  art,  and  produce  only  works  without  artistic  value.  To 
build  Roman  columns  of  brick  or  wood  covered  with  stucco,  or  even 
of  low  coiu-ses  of  stone,  to  siu'mount  thèse  colimms  with  lintels 
made  up  of  stone  facings  hung  upon  concealed  tmsses  of  iron,  or 
applied  to  concealed  arches  of  brick,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  those  lono:  blocks  of  granité  and  marble  which  the  classic  stvles  re- 
quire,  is  to  use  other  methods  than  the  classic,  which  we  imitate,  and 
to  substitute  an  absurd  and  ephemeral  falsehood,  whose  cost  is  not 
19 
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justified  by  the  real  value  of  tbe  object  attainecl;  more  tbaii  tbis, 
it  is  a  want  of  good  taste,  for  good  taste  in  art  consists  in  knowing 
bow  niost  gracefully  to  confess  tbe  triitb. 

Tbe  arcbitects  of  tbe  lay  scbool  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  notwitbstand- 
ing  tbe  tendency  wbicb  bas  at  ail  times  been  manifested  by  our 
countrymen  for  sJiow,  always  caused  tbe  forni,  tbe  appearance,  to 
be  modified  by  tbe  materials  and  nietbods  tbey  employed.  Tbey 
never,  moreover,  gave  to  tbe  saloon  of  a  cbâteau  tbe  appearance 
of  a  cbnrcb,  to  a  bospital  tbe  aspect  of  a  palace,  to  a  city  bouse  the 
outside  of  a  country  bouse  ;  everytbing  was  adapted  to  its  place  and 
actual  uses,  and  confessed  its  own  cbaracter;  if  tbe  apartment  was 
spacious,  tbe  Windows  were  large  ;  if  small,  its  onter  apertnres,  in 
cbaracter  and  size,  were  fitted  to  tbe  area  to  wbicb  tbey  admitted  air 
and  ligbt  ;  if  a  building  was  divided  into  stories,  tbe  fact  was  ac- 
knowledged  on  tbe  exterior.  In  sbort,  ■sincerifj/  was  one  of  tbe  most 
striking  qualities  of  early  Gotbic  arcbitecture  ;  and  tbis  same 
quality  of  sincerity  is  one  of  tbe  essential  conditions  of  style  in  ail 
arts,  and  also  one  of  the  conditions  of  economy  as  regards  expense. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  tbat  thèse  lay  arcbitects  were  so  bold  and  in- 
ventive in  theù-  construction  as,  at  lengtb,  actnally  to  go  beyond  tbe 
niaterial  resources  at  their  disposai  ;  tbey  preceded  tbe  industrial 
movement  of  tbeir  tinie  ;  tbey  wanted  tbe  practical  nieans  of  express- 
ing their  great  activity  of  theoretical  science  and  imagination.  But 
if  one  of  tbem  sbonld  arise  froni  bis  grave  of  tbe  tbirteentb  centmy 
to  look  upon  tbe  wonders  of  the  nineteenth,  wbile  be  wonld  be 
amazed  at  tbe  resources  of  our  industry,  be  could  not  but  see  tbat 
tbey  far  outstrip  our  capacity  for  using  tbem  ;  if  tbe  art  of  bis  time 
was  eager  to  profit  by  a  great  industrial  development  Avliicb  it  sougbt 
for  in  vain,  tbe  pretended  respect  of  tbe  art  of  our  time  for  venerahU 
doctrines  (wbicb  no  one,  by  tbe  by,  bas  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze) 
prevents  us  from  employing  tbe  means  wbicb  abound  in  tbe  nine- 
teenth centmv.  The  resuit  of  tbis  state  of  tbinsrs  is  the  isolation 
of  tbe  modem  artist  ;  instead  of  appropriating  and  eagerly  anticipat- 
ing  tbe  inventive  activity  of  tbe  day,  be  holds  bimself  aloof,  exclu- 
sive in  bis  knowledge  of  ancient  précèdent,  bigoted  in  bis  respect  for 
ancient  aùtbority  ;  be  tortures  tbe  discoveries  of  modem  science,  wbicb 
are  imposed  upon  bim  by  the  spirit  of  tbe  âge,  in  order  to  make 
tbem  subservient  tx)  the  forms  and  fashions  wbicb,  in  bis  blind 
creed,  bave  been  declared  immutable  and  sacred  ;  be  adapts  tbe  new 
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idea  to  tlie  old  form,  instead  of  modifving  tlie  old  form  to  obtain  tlie 
full  advantages  of  tlie  new  idea. 

The  modem  arcliitect  is  too  often  imwilling  to  create  beaiitv  ont 
of  tlie  means  wbich  are  fiirnislied  him  by  the  âge,  and  then  com- 
plains  that  tbe  âge  bas  lost  tbe  taste  for  beaiity  ;  be  complams  tbat 
the  engineers,  for  example,  intrencb  npon  tbe  domain  of  art,  witbont 
ever  sncceeding  in  tbe  production  of  works  of  art,  yet  lie  studionslv 
refrains  from  dropping  bis  superannuated  routines  and  from  placing 
bis  artistic  intelligence  and  training  at  tbe  service  of  tbe  new  and 
practical  requirements  of  the  day.  I  admit  tbat  ail  tbe  architects 
do  not  tlius  hold  themselves  aloof  from  progress,  and  that  the  most 
immerous  defenders  of  thèse  exclusive  doctrines  toucbing  architecture 
are  in  the  very  imposing  body  of  amateurs  ;  for  every  one  likes  to 
think  bimself  somewhat  of  an  arcliitect  ;  which  fact,  indeed,  verv 
much  honors,  but  somewhat  injm'es  tbe  art.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  those  architects  who,  avoiding  scbolastic  préjudices  and  vulgar 
opinions,  would  take  tbe  broadest  ground  and  reason  about  their 
work  as  our  mediaeval  predecessors  reasoned,  would  before  vcry  long 
succeed  in  substitutino:  a  more  healtby  architecture  for  that  now 
prevailing.  In  the  eiid,  reason  must  ahvays  gct  the  uppcr  liaïul  ; 
I  say,  in  the  end. 

The  lay  school  of  the  thirteenth  century  produced  a  true  archi- 
tecture, because  it  was  pliable  to  ail  the  uses  of  architecture,  its 
principles  being  based  upon  reason,  which  is  elastic,  and  not  upon 
form,  which  is  t\Tannical  and  unbending.  Préjudices  of  form  never 
laid  their  incubus  upon  tbe  builders  wbo  erected  such  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  churches,  palaces,  châteaux,  and  civil  and  military  works 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  yet,'  with  ail  this  freedom,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  fragment  belonging  to  this  epocli  which  does  not  bear 
the  indisputable  stamp  of  its  origin  and  time. 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  form 
of  the  architecture  of  this  epoch  from  its  structure  ;  every  member 
was  the  resuit  of  a  constructional  necessity,  just  as,  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom,  there  is  no  pbenomenon,  no  iiidividuality, 
which  is  not  tbe  resuit  of  an  organic  necessity  ;  bowever  many  kinds, 
species,  or  varieties  there  may  be,  the  botanist  and  the  anatomist  are 
never  at  a  loss  about  the  function,  place,  âge,  or  origin  of  any  separate 
organ  which  tliey  may  undertake  to  analyze.  But  we  may  deprive 
a  Roman  monument  of  ail  its  décoration,  we  may  remove  its  appar- 
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eut  fonn  witliout  aiiy  préjudice  to  its  structure,  or,  on  tlie  otlier  hand 
(as  lias  been  doue  at  tlie  Roman  Panthéon,  for  example,)  yve  can 
clothe  a  Roman  structm'e  witli  a  décorative  form  wliich  has  no  neces- 
sary  and  intimate  relation  witli  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
from  an  édifice  of  tlie  tliirteentli  centurv  or  to  attacli  to  it  any.  décora- 
tive form  witliout  injury  to  its  soliclity,  its  wholeness,  its  organism,  if 
I  may  so  express  niyself.  Tliis  principle,  so  easy  to  compreliend, 
and  concerning  wliicli  any  one,  on  examination,  can  satisfy  himself 
witli  a  little  care,  proves  to  us  tliat,  notwitlistanding  its  apparent 
complication,  tlie  art  of  tlie  thirteentli  century  was  constituted  in 
direct  obédience  to  tlie  necessities  of  construction.  Tliis  very  cjuality 
of  Gothic  architecture  has  been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against 
it  ;  thus  it  is  sometimes  said,  "  Show  us  tlie  form,  the  order  of  archi- 
tecture in  this  style,  give  us  the  rules  which  govern  this  form;  we 
see  tlie  construction,  but  prove  to  us  that  the  form  is  not  a  pure 
fancy  of  the  artists,  the  mère  vagary  of  tlieir  capricious  imaginations." 
To  this  I  would  reply  :  "  This  form  is  not  the  resuit  of  caprice,  since 
it  is  the  expression  (the  decorated  expression,  if  you  please)  of  the 
construction  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  absolute  rules  governing 
this  form,  as  its  peculiar  quality  is  to  lend  itself  to  ail  the  necessities 
of  construction.  Impose  upon  me  a  definite  construction,  and  I  will 
find  for  you  naturally  the  forms  which  sliould  resuit  from  it  ;  but  if 
you  change  the  construction,  the  forms  also  must  be  changed,  not  in 
their  spirit,  for  this  spirit  consists  simply  in  expressing  the  construc- 
tion faithfully,  but  in  their  appearance,  which  is  varied  according  to 
the  new  practical  conditions  of  the  problem." 

I  admit  that  ail  this  would  be  too  subtle  for  a  Roman,  wlio 
would  find  it  niuch  more  convenient  to  dictate  the  structure,  and  to 
leave  its  s/iow  to  the  decorators,  without  concerning  himself  to  know 
whether  this  show  was  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  construction 
or  not.  Yet  we  cannot  regard  as  bad  that  iiiethod  which  proceeds 
from  an  entirely  différent  basis,  and,  in  an  art  so  serions  as  architec- 
ture, undertakes  to  make  tlie  visible  form  subordinate  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  construction  and  the  programme.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  intimate  alliance  between  the  appearance  and  the  structure 
is  not  only  appreciated  by  artists  and  men  of  culture,  but  it  satisfies 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  because  their  eyes  hâve  an  instinctive 
logic.  Thus,  in  Greek  architecture,  an  order  in  which  ail  the  mem- 
bsrs  fulfil  a  useful  and  necessarv  function  satisfies  the  eves  even  of 
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those  wlio  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  necessities  imposed  upon  it  bv 
the  laws  of  statics.  In  the  sanie  manner,  cross-vaultings  reciprocallv 
abntting  against  eacli  otlier  and  reierring  tbeir  résultant  pressure  to 
a  slender  colunm,  as  in  the  refectory  of  St.  ]\Iartin-des-Champs,  for 
example,  satisfy  the  eye,  because,  without  understanding  how  mutual 
thrusts  of  vaults  obtain  a  neutral  resuit,  any  one  can  instinctivelv 
comprehend  that  this  cokmin  can  be  safely  slender,  since,  as  its  duty 
is  merely  to  présent  a  point  of  résistance  to  ncutralized  thrusts,  a 
rigid  vertical  line  alone  is  necessary. 

A  few  examples  will  sufiice,  I  hope,  to  make  it  intelligible  to  ail 
that  the  lay  scbool  of  the  twelfth  century  was  made  up  of  men  -vvho 
were  not  only  subtle  reasoners  and  skilful  geometers,  but  were  emi- 
nently  endowed  with  those  délicate  qualities  whicli  we  ail  recognize 
among  Greek  architects.     I  hâve  just  said  that  the  eye  lias  an  iustinc- 

,     Fig.  49. 


tive  logic  ;  I  refer  to  eyes  wliich  see  without  préjudice,  —  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  in  fact.  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  that  wliat  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  "  illusions  of  the  eye  "  are  but  instinctive  pré- 
monitions of  certain  natural  laws  confirmed  by  scientific  observation, 
as  if  God  had  endowed  the  hiunan  eye  with  the  faculty  of  intuitively 
foreseeing  that  which  reason  presently  imposes  as  a  law.  And  why 
should  not  our  eyes  be  provided  with  a  particular  instinct,  like  our 
conscience,  which,  before  the  existence  of  law,  possessed  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  and  injustice,  good  and  evil  ? 

Thus,  for  example  (Fig.  49),  we  construct  a  wooden  truss  A,  com- 
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posed  of  a  tie-beam  aud  two  principal  rafters,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  primi- 
tive truss.  In  construction,  tliis  tie-beam,  liowever  straight  and 
horizontal  it  may  be  in  reality,  will  appear,  by  a  common  optical 
illusion,  to  bend  doAvnward  in  tbe  middle.  But  if  I  place  a  king- 
post  B,  suspending  tlie  centre  of  the  tie-beam  to  the  apex  of  tlie 
roof,  the  illusion  disappears,  and  the  expédient,  which  I  hâve  em- 
ployed  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  tie- 
beam,  satisfies  the  doubt  of  the  eye.  This  illusion  then  has  warned 
me  of  the  real  weak  point  in  my  truss  ;  it  has  prompted  me  to  find 
out  the  only  means  by  which  the  difficulty  can  be  avoided  ;  the  illu- 
sion provoked  the  investigation  of  that  which  expérience  demon- 
strates  to  be  a  law.     But  let  us  proceed  to  more  délicate  examples. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


If,  in  Eig.  50,  I  construct  a  perfectly  vertical  pier,  and  if  to  the 
fîank  of  this  pier  at  C  I  communicate  the  thrust  of  a  vault,  the  arc 
C  D  will  cause  the  pier  to  seem  to  bend  inward  at  the  point  of 
thrust  C,  especially  if,  at  A,  I  hâve  another  arc  which  opérâtes  to 
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tlirust  the  summit  of  the  pier  outward.  This  is  an  illusion  ;  but  tins 
illusion,  whicli  disturbs  my  eye,  prompts  me  to  devise  an  expédient 
at  tlie  point  of  inward  thrust  C  wliich  shall  destroy  tlie  unpleasant 
effect.  To  increase  excessively  the  tliickness  of  the  pier  A  B  would 
be  a  certain  means  of  obtaining  this  end,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  to  this  pier  more  thickness  than  is  necessary.  I  investigate  the 
matter,  therefore,  and  I  find  the  combination  in  Fig.  51  adopted  by 
the  architects  of  the  twelfth  century.  By  means  of  this  interruption 
of  the  vertical  lines  at  the  heiglit  of  the  springing  of  the  latéral 
arc  A  B,  the  illusion  is  destroyed  ;  the  pier,  though  in  reality  lighter, 
seems  not  only  vertical,  but  more  powerful  than  the  other,  whicli 
arose  without  interruption.  X'ow,  my  expérience  proves  to  me  that 
this  optical  illusion  was  but  a  prémonition  of  a  law  of  statics  which 
I  must  discover  and  obey.  The  fact  is  that  the  résultant  of  the 
thrusts  of  the  arcs  A  B  is  destroyed  by  the  vertical  weight  A  C, 
acting  upon  the  line  A  H.  X^ow,  having  a  flying  buttress  C  D, 
which  cancels  the  outward  thrust  of  the  higli  vault,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  forces  thus  combined  results  in  a  vertical  bearing,  which 
augments  that  of  the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  pier  A  C.  AH  the 
thrusts  are  thus  concentrated  in  a  vertical  line  running  doAvn  the 
axis  of  the  column  E,  whose  diameter  I  am  authorized  to  diminish 
to  the  point  of  its  capacity  to  bear  the  specified  vertical  Aveight. 
Now,  as  the  springing  of  the  arches  which  uphold  the  wall  G  and 
of  the  three  ribs  (one  transverse  and  two  diagonal)  which  consti- 
tute  the  latéral  vault,  besides  the  direct  perpendicular  bearing  of  the 
pier  which  sustains  the  high  vault,  ail  hâve  to  rest  upon  the  capital 
A,  I  am  compelled  to  give  to  the  abacus  of  this  capital  a  large 
bearing  surface.  I  compose  this  capital,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  this 
important  function  ;  it  must  be  strong,  broad,  and  solid  ;  its  profile 
must  indicate  the  duties  it  has  to  perform,  its  ornaments  must  be 
robust  in  character,  and,  instead  of  cutting  into  the  mass  of  the 
capital  and  thus  weakening  it,  should  be  contrived  to  furnish  it 
with  actual  reinforcements  at  the  points  where  it  is  charged  with 
the  superior  weights. 

On  account  of  the  principle  of  elasticity  which  constitutes  my  con- 
struction, the  column  can  even  be  nioved  aside  from  the  vertical  line, 
without  any  inconvénient  results,  precisely  because  it  has  been  re- 
duced  to  a  safe  minimum  of  bearing  surface,  so  that  any  slight 
oblique  movement,  which  might  take  place,  by  the  settling  of  the 
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niasses  of  construction  above,  would  not  be  so  apt  to  break  off  tbe 
edges  of  its  base  or  capital,  as  if  the  column  were  thicker  and  less 
able  to  yield  to  tbe  accidentai  pressm-e.  By  nieaus  of  the  projections  • 
of  my  capitals  and  of  tbe  snpplementary  corbels  H,  wbere  necessary, 
I  bave  gatbered  togetber  in  tbe  axes  of  tbe  lower  columns  tbe  résult- 
ants of  tbe  combinations  of  tbrusts  in  tbe  upper  vaulting,  and  tbese 
projections  and  corbels,  far  from  destroyiug  tbat  aspect  of  solidity 
wbicb  tbe  eve  requb'es,  conter  upon  my  construction  a  cbaracter  of 
robustness,  and  my  ornamentation  and  profiles  are  composed  so  as 
to  aid  tbe  effect  resultiug  more  directly  from  tbe  gênerai  structure.* 

Fig.  52. 


If  we  construct  a  façade  wbose  two  extrême  latéral  lines  are  per- 
fectly  vertical,  tbis  façade,  wben  constructed,  will  be  apt  to  seem 
larger  at  tbe  summit  tban  at  tbe  base  (see  Fig.  52)  ;  tbis  also  is  an 
illusion,  and  one  most  offensive  to  tbe  eye.f   Tbe  Greeks,  tberefore, 

*  See,  for  the  most  ample  détails  concerning  thèse  kinds  of  constractions,  in  the  "  Dict.  rai- 
sonné d'Arch.,"  the  word  CoxsTRrcTiox. 

t  The  former  western  façade  of  the  chureh  of  St.  Denis.  "We  can  see  the  same  difSculty  in 
some  façades  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centmy,  as  in  that  of  the  chureh  of  Notre 
Dame  de  liantes,  for  example. 
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wliose  sensés  were  cultivated  to  tlie  last  clegree  of  perfection,  -were 
always  careful,  in  tlie  façades  of  tlieir  monuments,  to  incline  tlie 
extrême  latéral  Unes  inward.  In  constructiug  the  péristyles  of  their 
tejiiples,  they  were  not  content  to  give  to  the  angle-columns  tlie 
normal  inward  inclination  of  ail  the  others,  but,  as  indicated  in  an 

Fig.  53. 


exaggerated  manner  in  Pig.  53,  they  gave  them  an  especial  inclina- 
tion. They  also  increased  the  diameter  of  thèse  angle-columns,  and, 
as  has  been  elsewhere  noted,  narrowed  the  intercolumniation  A  B, 
knowiniï  that  thèse  an2;les,  "which  would  almost  ahvavs  be  seen  diasr- 


Fig.  54. 


onally,  would  he  detached  against  the  sky  or  some  luminous  back- 
ground,  and  that  the  light  admitted  thus  around  the  angle-column 
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would  seeiii  to  enlarge  tlie  voicls  at  the  expeiise  of  the  solids.  Thus, 
guided  by  a  very  délicate  instinct  of  the  eye,  thcy  anticipated  a  law 
of  statics.  In  the  same  manner,  when  they  pierced  a  ^vall  with  an 
apertui'e  whose  background  would  be  dark,  as  in  Windows  or  doors 
seen  from  without,  if  the  jambs  were  made  vertical  (Fig.  54),  the 
opening  would  appear  larger  at  the  sumniit  than  at  the  base;  so, 
to  cancel  tliis  illusion,  the  Greek  architects  adopted  the  sanie  expé- 
dient hère  and  inclined  their  jambs  inward  (Fig.  55),  thus  not  only 
satisfying  another  instinct,  that  the  same  width  is  not  required  at  the 
upper  part  of  a  door  as  at  the  lower,  but  anticipating  the  statical  law 
that  the  bearing  of  a  lintel  supportiug  a  great  weight  over  a  void 
should  be  diminished  as  far  as  practicable. 

Fig.  55. 


y    --    -  [ 


The  architects  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  adopting  forms  of 
architecture  and  Systems  of  construction  very  différent  from  those 
of  the  Greeks,  were  directed  by  similar  instincts.  They  ahvays 
diminished  their  façades  towards  the  summit,  not  by  inclinations 
of  lines,  which  are  inadmissible  except  where  monostyles  are  em- 
ployed,  as  in  Greek  angle-columns  and  jambs,  but  by  a  successive 
retreating  of  vertical  lines  as  in  the  offsets  of  their  buttresses  which 
were  built  up  with  low  courses  of  stone.  In  the  primitive  apertures 
of  the  Greeks  (Fig.  55),  the  jambs  were  two  long  blocks  of  stone 
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standing  on  end  and  sliglitly  inclined  towards  each  other,  and  the 
lintel  laid  across  tlieir  summits  was  necessarily  a  single  and  tliicker 
stone;  tbe  two  upright  pièces  were  provided  each  with  a  tenon 
on  tlie  iipper  bearing-siu'face  (see  A  in  Fig.  55)  fitting  into  a  cor- 
responding  niortise-liole  on  the  under  surface  of  the  lintel,  which  was 
made  longer  tlian  the  upper  diameter  of  the  apertm-e,  in  order  tliat 
the  mortise-hole  at  each  end  might  be  simk  into  the  stone  without 
weakening  it  at  points  where  strength  was  most  necessarv  ;  hence  the 
cro-s.sL'tte,  the  ears,  of  the  lintel  of  the  Greek  aperture.  The  architects 
of  the  twelfth  century  made  their  jambs  not  of  a  single  stone,  bnt 
in  many  superimposed  courses,  the  level  lintels,  however,  of  conrse, 
remaining  a  single  block  in  ail  cases.  Xow,  thèse  architects,  refrain- 
ing  froni  imitation  of  the  Roman  door  with  its  architraves,  which  was 
but  a  vidgar  and  misunderstood  tradition  of  the  Greek  door,  rea- 
soned  like  the  Greeks,  and,  wishing  to  dirainish  the  bearing  of  their 
lintels,  they  built  up  their  jambs  vertically  and  relieved  the  bearing 
of  the  lintel  by  means  of  corbels,  projecting  from  the  upper  com'se, 
as  indicated  in  Pig.  56;*  and,  to  be  still  more  certain  that  the 
lintel  should  not  break  under  the  heavy  weight  of  masonry  which 
they  proposed  to  lay  upon  it,  they  built  above  it  a  discharging  arch, 
leaving  thus  both  jambs  and  lintel  free,  and  relieved  of  ail  unneces- 
sary  weight.  The  Greek  relieved  his  lintel  by  diminishing  the 
aperture  at  its  summit,  and  by  corbelling  inward  the  successive 
courses  of  masonry  above,  leaving  only  two  or  three  stones  to  bear 
directly  on  it  ;  the  architect  of  the  twelfth  centm-y  reheved  his  lintel 
bv  diminishins:  its  bearins;  with  the  aid  of  two  corbels  under  it, 
and  bv  buildino;  over  it  a  dischar2;ino*  arch.  The  same  instinct 
prompted  and  the  same  law  folloAved  in  both  cases,  but  with  a  total 
différence  of  principle  in  application  and  of  form  in  resuit.  Each 
architect  followed  the  same  inspiration  of  his  délicate  nature,  and 
each  arrived  at  results  which,  though  opposed  in  form,  were  in  the 
main  identical. 

AVe  hâve  seen  with  what  care  the  Greeks  managed  effect,  how 
thoroughly  they  comprehended  what  we  call  the  2^i(^f^"'c-^fitf^,  aiit^ 
how,  by  refinement  of  conception  and  delicacy  of  exécution,  they 
reached  the  very  summit  of  art  ;  we  hâve  seen  what  a  feeling  they 
had  for  lines,  and  how  this  feeling  was  expressed  by  a  veiy  subtle 
and   very  fine  study  of  natural  laws  and  of  the  instinctive  désires 

*  Latéral  door  of  the  façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Senlis  ;  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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of  the  eye.  Thèse  same  qualities  we  tind  in  the  Frencli  school  of 
the  twelfth  centurv,  with  less  simplicity  in  means  and  less  grandeur 
in  results,  but  with  somewhat  of  the  immeasurable  audacity  of 
modem  times. 

Fig.  56. 


The  Greek  architect,  in  designing,  ahvays  sacrificed  the  apparent 
grâce  of  his  geometrical  studies  to  what  he  foresaw  would  be  their 
perspective  efFect  when  executed.  He  knew  that  the  angles  of  his 
édifices,  always  seen  obhquely  and  from  accidentai  points  of  vicAv. 
were  the  parts  which  required  the  most  study,  as  those  most  afFecting 
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tlie  outliiie  and  gênerai  exterior  character  of  lus  composition,  Thus, 
a  geometrical  élévation  of  tlie  little  Pandrosenm,  annexed  to  the 
Erectheiiin  at  Athens  (Fig.  57),  présents  an  enornious  entablature 
whicli  seems  to  crnsli  tlie  supporting  caryatides,  and  tlie  stylobate 
appears  bare  ;  but,  if  we  examine  tliis  monmnent  in  exécution,  the 
supporting  figures  at  once  assume  sucli  an  importance  by  reason 
of  the  firniness  and  purity  of  tlieir  sculpture,  tliey  bear  tlie  superin- 
cumbent  weiglit  witli  so  much  ease  and  majesty,  tliat  wliat  v.e  con- 
sider  tlie  disproportionate  quantity  of  tlie  entablature  disappears,  and 
ail  the  parts  fall  into  tbeir  places  and  take  just  their  due  share  in  the 
gênerai  harmony  of  the  composition.  The  statuary  is  so  treated  tliat 
even  columns  would  seem  less  capable  of  doing  the  duty  wliicli  they 
perform  with  so  much  grâce  and  dignity.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  architect  of  the  Pandroseum  liad  not  been  endowed  Avith  so  per- 
fect  a  knowledge  of  effect,  and  that  he  had  carried  the  angles  of  his 
portico  on  two  pilasters,  using  the  caryatides  only  as  intermediate 
points  of  support  ;  he  would  certainly  liave  been  sound  and  irre- 
proachable  as  regards  construction  in  so  doing,  but  he  would  liave 
obtained  a  very  commonplace  profile  instead  of  that  bold  but  refined 
line  which  the  angle  caryatid  makes  against  the  sky  ;  lie  would  not 
hâve  attracted  the  eve,  and  liis  monument  would  hâve  left  no  trace 
upon  the  memory.  An  architect,  under  the  dominion  of  those  vulgar 
rules  which  are  mistaken  in  modem  times  for  classic  tradition,  would 
never  hâve  dared  to  présent  the  angle  caryatides,  and,  more  espe- 
cially,  those  on  tlie  returns  of  the  portico,  facing  towards  the  front  ; 
he  would  hâve  turned  those  on  the  angles  so  as  to  look  outward 
diagonally,  and  would  hâve  posed  those  on  the  returns  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  faces  would  be  towards  the  outside  and  their 
backs  towards  the  inside  of  the  portico.  To  lay  an  entablature  on 
a  statue  in  profile  would  be  an  enormity  indeed  !  But,  apart  from 
the  exécution  of  this  little  structure  (and  the  exécution  is  admirable), 
the  whole  merit  of  tbe  composition  résides  in  the  simple,  poetical 
conception  of  six  figiu'es,  moving  forward,  as  it  were,  with  the  same 
intent,  bearing  a  canopy  upon  their  heads.  There  is  a  calmness 
in  their  attitude  appropriate  to  the  serions  duty  they  are  performing 
as  supports,  and  a  unity  of  movement,  a  living  idea  in  the  whole 
structure,  which  at  once  recommends  itself  to  the  imagination. 

But  it  Avonld  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  archi- 
tectural compositions,  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  by  their  artis- 
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tic  instincts  alone  ;  for  we  can  always  discover  a  profouncl  reason  in 
everjtlnng  they  dicl.  Thiis,  in  tins  portico  of  tlie  Pandrosenm,  we 
observe  tliat  the  foiu-  anterior  figures  are  posed,  the  two  on  tlie  left 
leaning  on  the  riglit  leg,  and  the  two  on  the  right  leaning  on  the  left 
leg.  The  statues,  taken  hère  as  supporting  members,  fill  exactiy  the 
function  of  the  angle  columns  of  the  portico  in  Fig.  53,  which  refer 
ail  the  pressures  towards  the  centre  of  the  édifice.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose tliat  the  architect  and  sculptor,  employed  in  erecting  this  struc- 

Fig.  58. 


ture,  had  not  been  united  by  the  same  thought  ;  that  the  sculptor 
had  worked  apart  from  the  architect,  as  often  happens  to-day,  and, 
instead  of  disposiyg  the  figures  as  indicated  in  Fig.  58,  at  A,  that  is 
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to  say,  Itijjped  outward,  lie  liad  arrauged  them  indifil-rciitlv  or  m  an 
alternate  order,  as  indicated  iii  B,,  tlie  eiitablatiu'e  would  no  longer 
seem  to  be  carried  witli  ease,  and  tbe  little  édifice  would  appear  readv 
to  fall  in  pièces. 

AVbile  the  arcbitects  of  tbe  Renaissance  and  tbose  of  Louis  XIV., 
altbougb  tbey  pretended  to  draw  ail  tliuir  inspiration  from  tbe  an- 
tique, never  suspected  tbe  existence  of  tbese  great  mies  of  art,  estab- 
lisbed  as  tbey  were  on  a  well-reasoned  sentiment  of  trutb,  we  can  find 
tbese  rules  babitually  applied  by  tbe  arcbitects  of  tbe  best  mediEeval 
epocb,  altbougb  of  course  in  tbeir  own  manner.  But  neitber  tbese 
arcbitects  nor  tbose  of  tbe  Renaissance  ever  attaincd  tliat  repose  and 
serenity  wbicb  is  sbed  over  everytbing  from  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Greek. 

I  know  uot  bow  tbe  Greek  arcbitects  would  bave  treated  tbe  angles 
of  very  lofty  structures,  composed  of  several  stories,  to  give  tbem  a 
happy  outline  ;  we  bave  every  reason  to  suppose  that  tbey  vould 
bave  taken  bold  of  tbe  problem  witb  tbeir  cbaracteristic  sagacity  and 
would  bave  supplied  us  witb  examples  full  of  instruction  ;  but  if  we 
examine  our  great  monuments  of  tbe  Frencb  scbool,  we  sball  find 
in  tbe  composition  of  tbeir  angles  qualities  analogous  to  tbose  dis- 
played  by  tbe  Greek  artists  on  a  more  limited  field  ;  we  sball  find 
tbat  tbe  mediœval  motives  were  inspired  by  a  natural  instinct  not 
less  délicate  and  a  babit  of  observation  not  less  refined.  It  is  easy 
to  see  tbat  tbe  mediseval  arcbitects  were  preoccupied  witb  tbe  ne- 
cessity  of  sustaining  tbeii'  angles  by  bold  and  well-relieved  compo- 
sitions so  composed  as  to  force  tbemselves  upon  tbe  observation  and 
memory  of  tbe  bebolder  ;  but,  in  tbis  emergency,  as  in  ail  otbers, 
reason  was  in  full  understanding  witb  sentiment.  AVe  must  not 
forget,  in  tbe  first  place,  tbat  tbese  a:rcbitects  possessed  strong  and 
hard  stone  for  building,  bnt  tbat  tbis  stone  could  only  be  extracted 
from  tbe  quarry  in  comparatively  tbin  layers  ;  tbey  bad  at  tbeir 
disposition  neitber  Pentelic  marble,  nor  tbe  granité  blocks  M'bicb  tbe 
Romans  obtained  from  Corsica,  tbe  Alps,  or  tbe  East.  Xecessity 
required  from  tbe  mediccval  arcbitects  large  structures,  and  from  tbe 
Greeks  small  structures  ;  but  necessity  also  required  tbat  tbe  former 
structm-es  sbould  be  built  up  in  low  courses  of  masonry,  and  tbe  latter 
constructed  witb  enormous  blocks.  Tbese  différences  of  conditions 
naturally  bad  tbeir  influence  on  ail  tbe  forms  given  to  arcbitectitre, 
even  in  tbeir  vertical  lines.  Tbe  artist  instinctively  felt  tbat  a  ma- 
sonic  wall  of  low  com^ses  of  stone,  wbatever  misbt  be  tbe  firmness 
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of  thèse  courses  and  the  thickness  of  the  supporting  members,  would 
not  présent  tliose  siu'e  and  rigid  lines  wliicli  tlie  eye  requires  in  the 


Pig.  59. 


construction.     His  a.im  then  was  to  obtain,  especially  for  the  angles, 
pure  hnes  to  define  his  gênerai  profiles  more  strictlv.     So,  as  indi- 
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cated  in  Fig.  59,  lie  inserted  into  tliis  angle  a  monolitliic  column,  so 
isolating  it  fi-oni  tbe  snrroimding  masonry  as  to  add  to  tbe  apparent 
strength  of  the  angle.  In  verv  lofty  édifices,  composed,  consequentlv, 
of  a  great  many  courses,  tliis  fashion  of  placing  dressed  stones  on  ed2:e 
in  tlie  angles,  tluis  obtaining  rigid  Unes  of  support,  had  not  onlv  the 
advantage  of  satisfnng  a  requirement  of  the  eye,  but  actually  stiffened 
tbe  angles  and  relieved  tbem  from  tbe  task  of  apparently  bearing 
more  tban  their  share  of  tbe  superincumbent  masonry  by  referring 
any  settbng  which  might  take  place  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  wall-front  ; 
in  tbis  tbe  media3val  architect  reasoned  like  tbe  Greeks,  wben  tbey 
diminisbed  tbe  opening  of  their  apertures  at  the  summit  and  inclined 
their  angle  cohimns  towards  tbe  interior. 

Wbether  by  an  artistic  instinct,  wbether  bis  eye  prompted  bim  be- 
fore  bis  reason  intervened,  or  bis  reason  before  bis  eye,  tbe  lay  archi- 
tect of  mediseval  France  always  employed  and  combined  stones  on 
end  and  stones  in  courses  Avith  remarkable  address,  both  as  regards 
motives  of  décoration  and  means  of  construction.     He  comprebended 
tliat  if,  by  means  of  bard  stones  laid  up  on  edge,  he  could  stay  a  bigh 
Avall  built  with  low  courses  and  consequently  subject  to  settlings  and 
to  déviations  from  tbe  plumb-line,  he  could  give  to  bis  buildings  a 
j    perfect  stability,  without  the  necessity  of  using  enormous  masses  of 
material  ;  that  if  he  could  substitute,  in  the  mass  of  a  wall,  points  of 
i    support  instead  of  surfaces  of  support,  he  could  obtain  equal  stability 
j    without  the  uecessity  of  encmnbering  tbe  ground  with  buttresses  or 
î|   thick  walls.     Let  us  suppose  that  we  bave  to  build  an  isolated  wall, 
tbirty  feet  bigh,  of  brick  or  thin  com'ses  of  stone  or  rubble,  and  that 
vre  cannot  make  it  more  tban  a  foot  thick  ;  it  is  évident  that,  to  keep 
ir  strictly  vertical,  we  must  strengthen  it  with  buttresses  ;  but  we  are 
required  to  leave  tbe  space  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  wall  free  from  sucb  pro- 
jections and  to  decorate  tbe  wall  ;  there  is  but  one  method  left  of 
giving  stability  to  tins  structm-e,  and  tbis  is  (Fig.  60)  by  setting 
against  tbe  two  faces  and  opposite  to  each  other  colunms  of  some 
very  compact  material,  like  cast-iron,  for  instance,  superposing  thèse 
cohunns  Avhere  necessary,  retreating  tbe  upper  ones  a  little,  uniting 
tbem  to  the  body  of  the  wall  by  intermediate  beaders  or  bonds,  as  at 
A,  and  by  charging  their  summit,  B,  with  arches  thrown  from  one  to 
tbe  other.     It  is  certain  that  tins  structure,  recommended  by  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  statics,  otfers  a  suggestive  motive  for  décoration. 
Tbis  expédient  for  obtaining  stability  was  adopted,  but  timidly, 
20  "  " 
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in  tbe  architectiu'e  of  tlie  Lower  Empire  and  Byzantiuni.  But  it 
is  due  to  the  western  architects  tliat  it  was  linally  erected  into  a 
System.  Tlius,  in  catliedral  towers,  like  tliose  of  Laon  or  Senlis, 
we  can  see  tbat  the  architects,  with  the  idea  of  giving  rigidity  to 
thèse  structures,  which  were  very  lofty  compared  to  the  area  of 
their  base,  stiffened  and  at  the  same  time  decorated  the  angles  with 
stones  on  end,  by  means  of  which  ail  the  settling  of  the  wall  was  re- 

Fig.  60. 


ferred  towards  the  centre  of  the  wall-face.  The  architect  of  the  ba- 
silica  of  Constantine  (Fig.  46)  did  not  évince  this  sound  common-sense, 
when  he  placed  his  rigid  point  of  support,  his  monolithic  column  of 
granité  or  marble,  under  the  springing  of  his  grand  vault.  This  col- 
umn would  hâve  been  much  better  placed  outside,  against  the  end  of 
the  buttresses  or  transverse  walls  ;  for,  if  this  structure  had  not  been 
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an  enormous,  concrète,  liomogeneous  mass,  much  stroiiger  than  neces- 
sarj,  if  tlie  vaults  liacl  admitted  aiiy  settling  or  movement  at  ail,  tlie 
points  of  support  nnder  the  springings  of  tlie  vaults  not  being  com- 
pressible but  rigid,  the  movement  would  bave  tended  to  throw  the 
whole  structure  outward,  since  it  was  more  compressible  in  that 
direction. 

Let  us  admire  antiquity,  but  let  us  temper  our  admiration  witli 
discrétion  ;  let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  investigation  and  criticism, 
nor  commit  tlie  error  of  allowing  the  superiority  evincecl  in  many 
respects  in  more  modem  times  to  pass  without  récognition.  There 
is  no  monument  better  fitted  to  illustrate  the  immense  différences 
which  separate  Roman  art  from  that  of  the  French  lay  school,  than 
the  façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  The  problem  being  to  erect  a 
building  which  should  surpass  in  size  ail  others  in  the  city,  which 
should  fin  exactly  the  functions  of  a  cathedral,  and  which,  as  such, 
should  hâve  both  a  civil  and  religions  significance,  and  be,  in  short, 
a  sort  of  political  manifestation,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  composition  more  grand  in  gênerai  effect,  better  reasoned 
in  construction,  or  more  skilfully  executed  in  détail.  Every  one 
knows  the  façade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  ;  but  few  persons,  prob- 
ably,  hâve  ever  realized  how  much  science  and  artistic  taste,  how 
much  painful  study  and  elaborate  care,  how  much  persévérance  and 
acquired  expérience,  were  needed  to  build  up  that  colossal  pile  in  the 
space  of  at  most  ten  or  fifteen  years.  But  the  work  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished  ;  the  two  towers  should  be  terminated  by  two  spires  to  com- 
plète and  explain  the  carcfully  studied  Unes  of  the  lower  structure. 
Hère,  certainly,  there  is  art,  and  very  high  art, 

It  is  necessary  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  thèse  Dis- 
courses a  gênerai  geometrical  élévation  of  this  façade,  though  no  such 
drawing  can  afFord  any  just  idea  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the  monu- 
ment itself  ;  I  must  refer  to  photography  to  supply  the  unavoidable 
deficiencies  of  a  geometrical  drawing.  I  refer  to  this  façade,  because 
I  hâve  just  spoken  of  how  the  angles  of  buildings  are  arranged  with 
a  view  to  their  outline,  how  forms  are  modified  according  to  the 
instinct  of  the  eye,  how  stones  in  low  courses  and  stones  on  end  are 
simultaneously  employed,  not  only  to  stifFen  the  construction,  but 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  horizontal  lines,  and  how  construction  and 
décoration  should  be  intimately  associated.  Xowhere  else  can  thèse 
various  qualities  be  found  in  a  combination  more  complète,  more  ho- 
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mogeneous,  and  bettcr  reasoned  tlian  in  tliis  façade.  Observe,  in  tbe 
first  place,  that  tbe  arcbitect  evinced  tbe  most  deUcate  artistic  feeHng 
and  a  capacitv,  rarely  exbibited  in  a  building  of  sueb  very  great 
dimensions,  in  so  dividinsr  bis  façade  bv  si'^at  borizontal  bnes,  as  to 
obtain  an  effect  of  repose  and  dignity,  witbout  cutting  it  into  lavers  ; 
and  in  >o  treating  tbese  divisions  tbat,  altbongb  tbey  présent  spaces 
unequal  in  size,  ricbness,  and  cbaracter  of  détail,  tbey  nevertbele.>s 
are  in  keeping  witb  eacb  otbcr  and  make  np  a  perfect  unity.  Tins 
is  not  an  adventitions  accumulation  of  arcbitectural  forms,  capable 
of  cbange,  modification,  or  even  suppression,  witbout  injmy  to  tbe 
gênerai  design,  sucb  as  vre  see  in  niany  Roman,  Byzantine,  and 
modem  monuments.  Eacb  one  of  tbese  divisions  exists  by  a  neces- 
sity  of  tbe  wbole  composition  ;  tbus,  in  tbe  massive  basement,  tbere 
are  tbree  great  doors  "\^"itb  tbeir  wide  splays  and  sculptured  arclies. 
To  unité  tbe  ricbness  of  tbese  tbree  doors,  and  to  relieve  tbe  naked- 
ness  of  tbe  bnes  of  tbe  intervening  buttresses,  four  canopies  project 
from  tbe  latter,  supported  on  little  monostyle  columns  and  covering 
foLU'  colossal  statues,  yet  witbout  any  interruption  to  tbe  construc- 
tional  bnes  of  thèse  buttresses,  wbose  outlines  are  recalled  by  tbe 
little  columns  wbicb  appear  in  tbe  form  of  a  luminous  line  on  eitber 
side  of  eacb  of  tbese  statues. 

Above  tbis  basement,  wbicb,  notwitbstanding  tbe  profusion  of 
sculpture  lavisbed  under  its  arcbways,  maintains  a  grave  and  solid 
aspect,  an  open  gallery  or  portico  extends  along  tbe  entire  widtb 
of  tbe  façade,  composed  of  a  range  of  monostyle  columns  witb  large 
capitals  supporting  lintels  eut  in  tbe  form  of  open  trefoil  arcbes  ; 
in  eacb  intercolumniation  is  placed  tbe  colossal  statue  of  a  king. 
Meanwbile,  tbe  arcbitect  bas  contrived  tbat  tbe  projection  of  bis 
buttresses  sbould  still  remain  évident,  witbout  interrupting  tbe  bori- 
zontal bnes  of  tbis  open  gallery,  wbicb  forms  a  belt  of  nicbes  across 
tbe  front,  of  great  firmness  of  composition  and  exécution.  Tbe  real 
dimensions  of  tbis  belt,  tbougb  dwarfed  by  tbe  great  scale  of  tbe 
wbole  façade,  are  made  appréciable  by  tbe  balustrade  wbicb  sur- 
mounts  it,  recalling  tbe  dimensions  of  a  nian.  Above  tbis,  tbe  fom- 
buttresses  are  continned,  iïraduallv  recedinGT  bv  successive  staîres  of 
ofFsets,  but  between  tbem  tbe  tbree  bays  of  tbe  front  fall  back  far 
enougb  to  leave  a  large  terrace  over  tbe  gallery  of  tbe  kings,  and 
to  aid  in  giving  to  tbis  gallery  a  great  importance  as  a  décorative 
bne.     In  tbe   central  bay,   beneatb  deep  full-centred  arcbivolts,  is 
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pierced  the  great  rose-wiiidow,  wliich  marks  tlie  central  nave  and  tlie 
height  of  the  interior  vault.  In  the  two  latéral  bays  are  double 
Windows,  giving  light  to  the  principal  cliambers  of  the  towers,  and 
broiight  to  the  gênerai  colossal  scale  of  the  édifice  by  being  grouped 
in  pairs  under  large  discharging  arches,  .the  space  between  thèse 
arches  and  the  Windows  {spandrel)  being  occupied  in  each  group 
by  a  sniall  blank  rose-window,  recalling  by  the  treatment  of  its 
tracery  the  character  of  the  central  rose.  This  story,  wliich  is  lower 
than  the  height  of  the  basement,  is  crowned  by  a  great  cornice 
decorated  with  leaves,  wliicli  returns  around  the  buttresses,  allow- 
inu;  theni  to  diseno;a2;e  themselves  boldlv  from  the  ereneral  mass 
of  the  wall.  Then  begins  the  construction  of  the  two  towers.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  may  be  especially  recog- 
nized.  It  is  always  a  diificult  task  to  disengage  two  towers,  that 
is  to  say,  two  thick,  solid  masses,  from  a  façade,  presenting  a  gên- 
erai plain  surface  to  the  eye.  The  level  battlement,  between  thèse 
two  towers,  leaves  an  unoccupied  void  over  the  centre  of  the  façade, 
at  a  place  where  the  eye  demands,  on  the  contrary,  a  solid  and 
dominant  point,  for  the  pyramidal  form  in  this  position  is  one  of 
tlie  instinctive  desires  of  the  eye,  because  it  is  this  Avhich  indicates 
perfect  stability.  After  elevating  thèse  two  towers  thus  suddenly 
from  the  almost  square  mass  of  construction  below,  the  architect 
found  it  necessary  to  unité  them  above  the  main  cornice,  by  a 
high  open  arcade  or  gallery,  which,  like  the  gallery  below,  passes 
entirely  across  the  front,  and  is  composed  of  great  monostyle  col- 
umns,  supporting  a  rich  open  tracery,  and  crowned  by  a  firm, 
projecting  cornice  and  a  balustrade,  which  serves  to  suggest  the 
height  of  a  man  and  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  real  height  of  the  arcade.  By  this  artifice,  the  architect  has 
relieved  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  between  the  solid  and  the 
void.  The  open  gallery,  in  passing  across  the  void  between  the 
two  bell-towers,  defines  itself  against  the  sky  and  against  the  gable 
of  the  nave  roof,  which  rises  behind,  and  may  be  seen  between  the 
columns  of  the  arcade  ;  this  gallery  thus  serves  to  soften  the  harsli- 
ness  of  the  lines  produced  by  the  void  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  transition 
between  the  solid  mass  and  the  sky.  In  passing  in  front  of  the  two 
towers,  it  remédies  the  dilficulty,  to  which  I  hâve  referred,  of  detach- 
ing  two  solid  masses  from  one  solid  mass,  by  bewildering  the  eye 
in  search  of  the  exact  point  of  démarcation.     This  gallery  makes 
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of  the  façade  of  Xotre  Dame  of  Paris  a  homogeneoiis  whole,  instead 
of  a  façade  surmoimted  by  two  separate  towers.  Forming  an  open 
portico  between  the  buttresses  and  in  front  of  tlie  intermediate  bavs, 
tliis  arcade  passes  aronnd  the  faces  of  the  buttresses  in  the  form  of  a 
tracery  laid  against  them  or  engagea  in  the  walL  Hère  is  another 
point  where  the  architect  has  given  évidence  of  a  sure  taste  and  a 
profound  feehng  for  effect.  The  unity  of  the  horizontal  lines  and  the 
gênerai  characteristics  of  the  gallery  must  be  maintained  across  the 
front  of  each  buttress,  but  the  perpendicular  lines  and  mass  of  the 
buttress  must  not  be  interrupted,  nor  must  it  be  thinned  or  ema- 
ciated  by  any  décoration,  which,  by  cutting  into  it,  shall  destroy 
its  mass.  The  architect  had  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  angles 
of  thèse  buttresses  must  be  kept  pure  at  ail  hazards,  as,  in  perspec- 
ti\"e,  they  were  to  detine  themselves  in  profile  against  the  sky,  yet 
that  the  balustrade  above  the  sallerv  must  be  so  manao;ed  as  to  serve 
as  a  continuons  means  of  communication  aronnd  the  outside  of  each 
tower;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  projecting  piers,  which  were  to 
define  the  angles  of  the  bell-tower,  must  be  continuons  Avith  the  but- 
tresses and  must  not  émerge  from  the  horizontal  line  of  the  gallery 
like  an  afterthought,  having  no  cssential  connection  with  the  mass 
below.  To  fulfil  ail  thèse  conditions  presented  difficnlties  so  serions 
that  hère  evidently  was  that  point  of  the  façade,  which,  on  account 
of  its  position  and  importance,  required  his  especial  study.  Fig.  61 
shows  how  the  architect  of  Xotre  Dame  resolved  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem. 

The  monostyle  colunms  of  the  gallery,  when  engaged  in  the  face 
of  the  buttress,  are  so  treated  as  to  clean  the  angles  of  the  masonry, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  gratefully  relieving  its  horizontal 
lines  of  construction  without  concealing  them  ;  the  open  tracery, 
which  is  riclily  decorated  in  those  parts  of  the  gallery  between  the 
buttresses,  becomes,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  face  of  the  buttress, 
compact  and  more  severe,  and  participâtes  in  its  structure  ;  to  pré- 
pare the  eye  for  the  projection  of  the  cornice  above,  which  is  bold,  in 
order  to  afford  a  passage  aronnd  the  tower  by  means  of  the  balcony 
which  crowns  the  cornice,  the  angle  above  each  corner  shaft  blossoms 
out  in  a  sort  of  végétation  ;  and,  in  fine,  to  break  the  harshness  of  the 
outline  made  by  this  projection  of  the  balnstrade  from  the  upright 
lines  of  the  angle-piers  of  the  tower,  and  to  obtain  a  feature  of  transi- 
tion between  the  projections  and  retreats  of  this  profile,  animais  hâve 
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been  sculptm-ed  rearing  tliemselves  bolclly  upright  on  the  angles  of 
the  balustrade. 

If  the  façade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  is  very  beautiful,  even  in  its 
présent  untinislied  state,  it  miist  be  seen  that  everytbing  is  so  well 
prepared  in  the  substructure  for  the  superstructui'e  of  the  stone  spires, 
that  their  absence  is  niuch  to  be  regretted.  As  at  présent  existing, 
there  is,  in  the  construction  and  appearance  of  the  towers,  a  supera- 
bundant  strength  which  is  unjustitiable,  since  they  bear  no  Aveight. 
How  appropriate  would  be  the  position  and  character  of  the  angle- 
piers  of  the  towers  and  their  great  Windows  with  their  masculine 
archivolts,  how  élégant  the  whole  présent  superstructures,  which,  in 
themselves,  are  too  heavv  for  crowning  members,  if  the  two  spires 
arose  above  them,  and  fulfilled  their  splendid  promise  !  Plate  XIV. 
indicates  the  completion  of  this  façade,  without  pretending  to  présent 
more  than  the  gênerai  mass  so  far  as  the  spires  are  concerned.  In 
this  Ave  can  recognize  the  excellent  proportions  of  the  great  open  gal- 
lery,  which  is  evidently  too  high  for  the  towers  alone,  and,  by  the 
emphasis  of  its  perpendicular  lines,  serves  as  a  préparation  for  the 
grand  ascent  of  the  spires  ;  the  two  featm*es  were  evidently  studied 
together.  The  combination  presented  in  this  drawing  also  enables 
us  to  appreciate  that  the  crowning  of  the  tower-buttresses  at  their 
summits,  a  crowning  apparently  feeble  and  meaningless  in  the  prés- 
ent unfînished  condition  of  the  structure,  would  in  reality  be  pecul- 
iarly  appropriate  and  élégant  if  the  design  were  complète.  We  can 
see  how  gradually  the  composition  passes  from  the  horizontal  to  the 
pyramidal  line.  Cover  up  the  two  spires,  and  it  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived  that  everything  in  the  présent  substructure  is  but  a  prépara- 
tion for  them.  And  if  from  the  examination  of  the  gênerai  design 
we  pass  to  the  study  of  the  détails,  every  builder  will  be  amazed  at 
the  innumerable  précautions  which  hâve  been  tahen  in  the  con- 
struction, and  at  the  manner  in  which  the  prudence  of  the  prac- 
tical  mechanic  has  been  united  to  the  boldness  of  the  artist,  full 
of  resources  and  imagination.  If  we  examine  the  profiles  and  the 
sculpture,  we  shall  find  indications  everywhere  of  a  thoroughly 
miderstood  method,  of  principles  strictly  observed,  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  efFect,  a  purity  of  style  unequalled  in  modem  art, 
an  exécution  at  once  délicate  and  bold,  without  exaggeration  and 
impressed  with  ail  the  beauty  that  serious  study  and  enthusiastic 
love  can  confer. 
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Wlience  did  thèse  artists  obtaiii  siich  inspiration,  if  not  from  tlieir 
own  inhérent  sentiment  ?  Where  else  could  they  hâve  learned  this 
art  of  producing  great  effects,  who  could  hâve  taught  them  thèse  new 
forms,  in  what  other  school  than  their  own  hearts  could  they  hâve 
acquired  this  hrilliant  and  perfect  compréhension  of  the  management 
of  great  masses  ? 

There  is,  moreover,  expressed  in  the  façade  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  a  certain  quality  peculiar  to  the  architects  of  France,  when 
France  liad  an  architecture  truly  her  own  ;  this  is  variety  in  unity. 
Thus,  at  first  sight,  the  grand  portais  seem  sjmmetrical,  but  even 
hère  this  artistic  love  of  variety  finds  subtle  expression  ;  for  the  door 
on  the  left  does  not  resemble  that  on  the  right.*  The  north  tower 
(that  on  the  left)  is  sensibly  thicker  than  the  south  tower,  and  the 
tracery  of  the  grand  gallery  on  the  left  is  more  masculine  and  com- 
pact than  that  at  the  other  end  ;  from  thèse  facts  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  two  stone  spires  should  présent  points  of  con- 
trast  in  détail,  while  they  sliould  oflPer  two  harmonious  and  balanced 
masses  in  gênerai  elFect.  There  is  the  same  évidence  hère  as  in  other 
contemporary  structm^es  built  under  a  single  impulse  and  without  in- 
terruption, that  the  architect  could  not  bring  himself  to  repeat  the 
same  détail  twice.  In  treating  his  two  towers  differently,  the  in- 
crease  of  labor  he  thus  imposed  on  the  workmen  was  grateful  to 
them,  when  compared  witli  the  mechanical  tediousness  of  producing 
two  sucli  colossal  masses  identical  in  every  respect.  Though  sucli 
points  of  différence  are  often  blamed  as  an  offence  against  absoliite 
symmetry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  désire  for  variety  was  spir- 
itual, and  gave  to  the  workman  a  liberty  of  thought  which  prompted 
him  to  a  perpétuai  study  for  improvement,  to  an  émulation,  I  may 
say,  which  is  in  singular  harmony  with  the  western  character.  This 
individuality  of  thought  and  labor  is  exhibited  perhaps  even  in  a 
more  marked  degree  in  the  fact  that,  although  ail  the  capitals  of  an 
order  are  similar  in  mass,  they  yary  one  from  the  other.  Submit- 
ting  himself  to  a  gênerai  rule  and  keeping  within  specified  limits, 
each  sculptor  has  expressed  his  own  individual  inspiration. 

In  conception,  Romanesque  art  was  far  from  attaining  the  magis- 


*  The  riglit  door  is  niainly  made  iip  of  fragments  of  sculpture  belonging  to  the  twelfth  een- 
tury.  It  would  seem  that,  in  rebuilding  the  façade  of  Xotre  Dame,  the  architect  wished  to 
préserve  in  the  new  structure  the  niost  heautiful  remains  of  the  old  one.  (See  "Description 
de  Notre-Dame,"  par  MM.  de  Giiilhermy  and  Yiollet-le-Duc,  1856.     Bance. 
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tral  grandeur  of  Xotre  Dame  of  Paris  ;  and,  in  détails,  it  was  still 
further  renioved  from.  tlie  perfection  of  form  expressed  bv  tlie  lay 
artists.  The  lay  school,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  reaction 
of  modem  ideas  against  traditions,  a  vigorous  effort  towards  a  new 
idéal  of  civilization,  that  is,  perfect  liberty  without  license. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  is 
a  unique  example  in  Europe.  Tliis  may  be  true  ;  but  an  abundancc 
of  examples  proves  nothing,  in  itself,  regarding  any  question  of  art. 
Although  there  is  but  one  Iliad,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  domains  of  art  and  poetry,  there  cannot  be  an  entirely  isolated 
and  exceptional  masterpiece  ;  it  must  be  a  recapitulation,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  order  of  ideas.  It  is  one  of  the 
privilèges  of  epochs  favorable  to  the  arts  to  be  able  to  group  harmo- 
niously  in  a  single  body  public  sentiments  and  prevailing  ideas.  AVc 
do  not  know  what  the  lay  architects  at  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century  would  hâve  produced,  if  they  had  had  the  leisure  and 
means  to  build  other  monuments  as  important  as  the  façade  of  Xotre 
Dame,  the  only  one  of  that  period  which,  although  even  now  incom- 
plète, arose  almost  uninterrupted  from  a  single  impulse.  At  Laon, 
Senlis,  and  Amiens,  we  lind  contemporaneous  architectm-al  concep- 
tions, which,  although  mutilated,  modified,  or  incomplète,  présent  in 
each  case  especial  features  of  excellence. 

The  catholicity  of  the  arts  is  another  and  very  essential  characteris- 
tic  of  every  favorable  epoch  ;  that  is,  their  application  equally  to  the 
cottage,  to  the  palace,  to  the  opulent  metropolitan  cathedral,  and  to 
the  humble  village  cliurcli.  Thus  the  most  modest  Greek  construc- 
tion exhales  a  perfnme  of  art  as  well  as  the  richest  temple,  and 
the  little  houses  of  Pompeii,  built  of  rubble  or  brick,  are  as  niuch 
Works  of  art  as  the  public  monuments  of  that  city.  But  an  epoch 
which  regards  art  as  a  mère  matter  of  luxury,  an  appurtenance  of  the 
privileged  classes,  or  an  envelope  proper  only  for  certain  public 
monuments,  may  be  a  well-administered  epoch,  but  it  does  not  pos- 
sess  the  highest  élément  of  civilization,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
essential  qualities  of  public  tranquillity.  There  are  intellectual  en- 
joyments  as  well  as  material  enjoyments,  and  the  former,  like  the 
latter,  when  they  become  exclusive  and  privileged,  create  envy  and 
ill  feeling.  If  but  a  few  know  how  to  read,  the  ignorant  crowd, 
when  it  chances  to  get  the  upper  hand,  burns  books  with  as  much 
passion  as  it  burns  sumptuous  châteaus,  where  ail  the  material  pleas- 
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lires  of  life  are  broiiglit  together.  If  everybody  can  read,  books 
will  accuinulate  and  remain  uninsulted  upon  tlie  library  slielves.  In 
tlie  same  manner,  to  make  of  art  a  matter  of  luxury  or  to  associate 
it  only  witli  wealtli  is  dangerous  alike  for  art  and  for  the  exclusive 
few  who  patronize  it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  render  art 
catliolic,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  influence  over  ail  tliings  and 
its  proper  place  everywhere  ;  it  is  important  tliat  the  minds  of 
ail,  and  of  artists  more  especially,  sliould  be  penetrated  with  the 
trutli  that  art,  in  architecture,  does  not  consist  in  the  employment 
of  precious  marbles  or  in  the  accumulation  of  ornaments,  but  in 
distinction  of  form,  in  the  most  graceful  and  most  honest  way  of 
doing  practical  things  ;  for  it  costs  no  more  in  money,  although  it 
may  in  thought,  to  eut  stones  or  to  lay  bricks  according  to  judi- 
cious  principles  and  with  a  proper  regard  for  aesthetic  proprieties, 
than  to  eut  and  lay  them  without  duly  considering  the  place  they  are 
to  occupy  in  the  building  and  the  part  they  are  to  bear  in  its  gênerai 
efl'ect.  Now  the  art  of  the  lay  school  in  the  thirteenth  century  was 
essentially  démocratie,  it  was  everywhere  and  in  evei'ything  ;  and  tlie 
villager  had  as  mnch  right  to  be  proud  of  his  little  church,  or  the 
country  gentleman  of  his  manor-house,  as  the  citizen  of  his  cathedral 
or  the  nobleman  of  his  palace. 

It  is  not  enou2;h  for  the  modem  architect  to  admire  the  Avorks  of 
the  past,  and  merely  to  copy  them  is  an  avowal  of  impotence  ;  but 
lie  must  comprehend  them  and  be  so  penetrated  with  their  spirit  as 
to  bs  able  to  obtain  from  them  déductions  suited  to  the  présent 
time  ;  he  must  see  in  form  only  the  expression  of  an  idea.  A  form 
which  admits  of  no  explanation,  or  which  is  a  mère  caprice,  cannot 
be  beautiful,  and,  in  architecture,  every  form  which  is  not  inspired 
by  the  structure  ought  therefore  to  be  rejected.  Such  was  the  creed 
and  such  the  invariable  practice  of  the  French  lay  school,  especially 
in  its  earlier  developments,  and  it  is  in  the  most  humble  buildings 
that  the  application  of  this  creed  is  most  évident. 

Let  us  sélect  an  example  in  one  of  those  little  rubble-built  monu- 
ments of  Burgundy,  in  which  stone  was  employed  with  extrême 
economv;  let  us  enter  the  village  church  of  Montréale.*  Hère  Ave 
find  nothing  superfluous  ;  the  architecture  is  the  construction  ;  the 
walls  are  of  rubble,  and  the  piers  alone  of  eut  stone  :  and  yet  we 

*  A  little  more  than  six  miles  from  Avallon.     The  church  of  Montréale  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century. 
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behold,  in  this  simple  édifice,  an  art  full  of  élégance,  and  mouldings, 
■\\liicli,  though  rare,  arc  of  incomparable  beauty  and  eut  witli  a  per- 
fection equal  to  that  of  Greek  profiles  of  the  best  epocli.  Tlie  sculp- 
ture, whicli  is  iised  with  extrême  economy,  is  large  in  treatment,  and 
in  harmony  with  tlie  simplicity  of  tlie  whole  structure.  Let  us  ex- 
amine in  Fig.  62  one  of  tlie  aisle  piers,  a  column  engaged  in  tlie  Avall 

Fig.  62. 


a  tliird  of  its  diameter,  bearing  tlie  transverse  arcli  A  of  the  vault. 
In  order  to  stop  the  longitudinal  and  diagonal  ribs  (B  and  C)  of  the 
vault,  the  architect  has  corbelled  ont  the  pilaster  D  in  profile,  and 
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crowned  it  witli  a  continuation  of  tlie  abacus  of  tlie  capital  of  the 
coliimn  ;  he  felt  that  if  lie  had  bailt  iip  the  pilaster  D  on  a  plumb- 
line  dropped  from  the  point  E,  he  would  hâve  detracted  from  the 
value  of  his  column  and  would  hâve  emploved  his  stone  uselessly. 
This  arrangement,  suggested  thus  by  sentiment  and  supported  bj 
reason,  supplied  a  motive  for  décoration.  The  protile  G  of  the 
abacus  is  eut  so  as  to  produce  strong  horizontal  lines  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  interior,  Avhere  the  light  is  necessarily  diffuse,  with- 
out  detracting  from  the  solidity  of  a  member  which  sustains  weight. 
Some  of  the  bther  piers,  as  at  H,  are  square,  with  angles  chamfered 
so  as  not  to  interfère  with  circulation  when  the  building  is  crowded  ; 
observe  how  judicious  is  the  composition  of  the  bases  of  thèse  piers  ; 
how  happily,  from  the  square  plinth,  the  intermediate  plinth  I  con- 
ducts  to  the  polygonal  section  of  the  shaft  ;  how  finely  profiled,  yet 
how  solid,  the  decorated  ofFsets  [claws)  K  of  the  intermediate  plinths 
preparing  for  the  chamfers  above  ;  and  how  perfectly  the  form  and 
the  construction  agrée.  "When  art  can  express  itself  with  conditions 
so  simple,  it  must  indeed  be  perfect  and  full  of  instruction. 

I  should  be  led  far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  work  were  I  to 
undertake  to  enter  into  a  careful  analysis  of  ail  the  détails  of  the 
architecture  of  this  period  ;  but  I  think  it  essential  to  refer  to  a  few, 
in  order  that  we  may  comprehend  how  the  architects  of  the  lay  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centmy  proceeded  wdien  they 
undertook  to  adopt  new  forms. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  mouldings,  wliich,  in  architec- 
ture, hâve  a  double  importance,  being  afFairs  not  only  of  necessity, 
but  of  sentiment,  —  of  necessity,  in  that  they  should  always  hâve 
a  practical  duty  to  perform;  of  sentiment,  because  their  form  and 
character  should  be  such  as  to  indicate  this  duty.  "When  a  mould- 
ing  or  profile  exactly  fuliils  its  function  and  satisfies  the  eye  with 
an  outline  perfectly  appropriate  to  this  function,  it  has  style.  And 
every  architecture  whose  profiles  answer  to  thèse  conditions  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  a  refined,  well-developed,  and  well-studied  mani- 
festation of  art.  The  architecture  which,  on  the  contrary,  covers 
its  ])uildings  Avith  mouldings  used  simply  as  décorative  features  and 
not  justified  by  reason  either  in  character  or  position,  wants  one  of 
the  most  essential  qualities  of  style.  Now,  of  ail  the  architectures 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  those  of  the  Greek  antique  and  of  the 
lav  school  of  the  Middle  A":es  are  the  onlv  ones  whose  mouldino;s 
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are  equally  satisfactory  to  reasoii  and  to  sentiiiient,  I  am  sorry  to 
cxckide  Roman  architecture,  but  it  certainly  maiiifested  tliis  quality 
only  wlien  it  was  but  a  servile  imitation  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  art. 
The  Roman  mouldings  of  the  impérial  epocli,  after  Trajan,  are  mère 
copies  of  Greek  profiles,  becoming  daily  further  and  furtlier  removed 
from  tlieir  originals.  As  for  the  mouldings  of  the  Italian  or  French 
Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centmies,  they  are'  but 
misunderstood  traditions  of  the  best  antique  arts,  degenerate  types, 
drawn  at  hazard  by  architects,  and  seen  indifferently  by  the  public. 
The  Romans  seemed  never  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  a 
thiiig  which,  for  them,  was  certainly  a  mère  matter  of  détail  more 
or  less  liappily  applied,  but  quite  without  any  especial  significance. 
During  the  Romanesque  epoch  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  see  that  the  architect  carefully  studied  tliis  essential  part  of  his 
art  ;  he  purified,  as  it  were,  the  profiles  transmitted  by  the  architec- 
ture of  a  degraded  epoch,  but  he  never  abandoned  them  completely  ; 
we  can,  in  every  instance,  detect  that  the  Roman  types  served  always 
as  points  of  departure,  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  centiu-y,  the  profiles,  like  the  construction  and  the 
sculpture,  underwent  a  complète  transformation. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  few  examples.  We  hâve  observed  that  the 
Greeks  placed  bases  under  their  lonic,  but  not  under  their  Doric 
shafts.  Yet  there  are  very  ancient  examples  of  the  use  of  this  mem- 
ber  in  Greece,  as  in  the  columns  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycene,  where  the  bases  bear  a  singular  resendjlance  to 
those  used  by  the  Persians  and  Assyrians.  In  like  manner,  the 
bases  of  the  lonic  order,  which  is  more  ancient  than  the  Doric,  are 
evidently  Asiatic  importations,  while  the  Doric  order  is  indigenous 
to  Greece.  But,  in  àppropriating  the  lonic,  the  Greeks,  accord ing  to 
their  invariable  custom,  transformed  and  purified  it,  without  losing 
sight  of  its  traditional  members  ;  they  always  refrained  from  placing 
at  the  base  of  a  column  any  projecting  foot  or  socket  which  would 
interfère  with  the  passage  of  the  portico,  and  so,  while  they  preserved 
the  lonic  base,  they  studiously  rejected  the  square  plinth  ;  thus,  the 
base  of  the  lonic  order  of  the  Erectheum  is  circular  hke  the  shaft. 
The  bases  of  the  grand  portico  hâve  this  profile  (Fig.  63)  ;  those  of 
the  little  portico,  this  (Fig.  64).  Profiles  so  dehcate  and  angles 
so  sharp  could  only  hâve  been  executed  in  niarble,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  either  that  the  Greek  boys  were  less  destructi\e  than  ours. 
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or  else  tliat  tliey  were  iiot  permitted  to  approach  thèse  porticos, 
where  they  would  liave  beeii  most  likely  to  amuse  tliemselves  by 
knocking  ofF  tlie  délicate  edges.  Althoiigli  thèse  profiles  are  iindeni- 
ably  much  more  beautiful  thaii  tlieir  Asiatic  prototypes,  I  must  say 

Fig.  63. 
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that  the  fillet  A  of  the  base  in  Fig.  63  seems  justifiable  to  me  neither 
b)^  reason  nor  sentiment.  I  can  only  see  that  the  motive  of  the  archi- 
tect  was  to  obtain  a  marked  shadow  under  tliis  fillet  A,  in  order 
to  completely  detacli  the  upper  torus. 


Fig.  64. 


Let  us  pass  by  the  Roman  base  of  the  time  of  the  empire,  as  used 
in  the  lonic  and  Corinthian  orders,  —  a  base  Avhich  every  one  knows, 
and  which  rests  upon  a  square  plinth  whose  projecting  corners  are 
readily  broken  under  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  are  of  no  earthly 
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use  except  to  trip  up  tlie  uuwary  ;  let  us  pass  on  to  France,  where, 
even  as  early  as  the  Romanesque  epocli,  there  were  bases  bearing  cer- 
tain analogies  to  the  Greek  profiles,  as  in  Fig.  65,  wliich  represents 
the  base  of  a  column  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Xevers  (eleventh  century).  This  base  A  is  circular  in  plan,  and  rests 
upon  a  plintli  B,  Avhicli  is  octagonal  in  plan.  The  Romanesque 
architect  who  désignée!  the  profile  of  this  base  probably  "was  not  ac- 
quainted  with  the  Erectheum  at  Athens,  though  he  had  perhaps  seen 
the  Byzantine  profiles  which  Avere  derived  from  it  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  instinctively  rejected  the  Roman  profiles  ^vhich  were  abundant  ail 
about  him,  especially  in  abandoning  the  square  plinth  in  favor  of 
bases  reposing  directly  on  the  pavement.  But  this  example  is  per- 
haps one  of  those  experiments  of  transition  through  which  we  cannot 

Fig.   65. 
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always  trace  a  method.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  however, 
we  can  see  that  a  decided  change  took  place  in  the  outline  of  this 
member  ;  the  lower  torus  was  flattened,  so  as  more  effectually  to  grasp 
the  plinth,  which  had  reappeared  ;  but  the  angles  of  this  plinth  were 
either  hewn  ofi^,  or  four  leaf-like  scrolls  were  projected  from  the  lower 
torus  to  cover  them.     (See  Fig.  Ç>Q).) 

Hère  are  presented  several  profiles  of  bases  belonging  to  this  epoch  ; 
the  profile  E  is  from  the  church  of  ^Montréale  (Yonne)  ;  the  profile  F 
is  from  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Yézelay  ;  the  profile  G,  from  the 
town  hall  of  St.  Antonin  (Tarn-et-Garonne).  The  beds  or  lower 
joints  of  the  shafts  being  at  K,  the  coiu/é  or  outward  sweep  of  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  as  in  the  Greek  examples,  is  avoided,  together  with 
the  danger  of  fracture,  to  which  that  member  is  liable  when  employed  ; 
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tlie  upper  torus  is  detached  suddenly  froiii  tlie  shaft,  and  the  fillet  be- 
neath  it  faces  upward  tliat  it  may  hâve  its  Ml  effect,  tlie  whole  base 


Fig.  66. 
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being  below  the  level  of  the  eye  ;  the  scotia,  or  hollow  moulding,  is 
boldly  scooped,  but  full  enongh  in  its  outline  not  to  detract  from  the 
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solidity  of  the  base,  while  it  completely  séparâtes  the  two  tori  ;  the 
fillet  beneatli  the  scotia  is  also  inclined  to  présent  its  face  to  the  eye, 
and  the  lower  torus  by  its  flat  slope  connects  the  whole  base  closelv 
with  the  phnth,  whose  projectiiig  corners  are  consohdated  with  the 
lower  torus  by  the  claws  or  appendices,  represented  in  D,  which  af- 
fected  différent  forius,  usually  taken  froiu  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that,  in  the  example  G,  the  iipper  torus  is  chan- 
nelled  horizontally  hke  that  of  the  Greek  base  ;  and  I  would  add  that 
ail  thèse  bases  are  eut  in  a  hard  stone  with  a  précision  and  purity 
which  our  most  skilful  worknien  can  hardly  equal.  X'ow  in  Roman 
architectiu-e,  whether  an  order  is  placed  in  a  basement  and  rests  di- 
rectly  on  the  ground,  or  whether  it  forms  an  upper  gallery,  to  be 
looked  up  to  from  below,  the  base  never  changes  ;  while,  in  ail  our 
mediseval  édifices,  this  feature  undersoes  essential  modifications  to 
suit  its  position.     Thus,  if  a  column  is  very  much  elevated  above 

Fig.  67. 
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the  level  of  the  ground  or  pavement,  the  members  of  the  base  are  so 
modified  that  the  eye,  looking  from  below,  can  see  ail  its  mouldings. 
(See  Fig.  G 7.) 

Fig.  68. 
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The  Greek  cornice  is  always  appropriate  to  its  destination,  is  al- 
ways  used  as  a  crowning  member,  never  as  an  intermediate  string- 
course,  and  its  upper  surface  A  (Fig.  6 S)  carries  a  gutter  of  métal, 
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uuder  wliich  are  two  drip  niouldings,  at  A'  and  at  B,  to  prevent 
water  fi'om  running  down  the  face  and  soiKng  the  stone  with  its 
washings.  But  what  sliall  we  tliink  of  a  Roman  cornice,  wliich,  witli 
ail  its  appendages,  is  degraded  to  tlie  duty  of  merely  separating  two 
stories,  a  cornice  wliose  upper  sm*face  (Pig.  69)  receives  the  rain  and 
snow,  and  wliose  protile  is  so  managed  that  a  drop  of  water,  falling 
at  A,  is  forced  to  run  along  aU  the  sui-faces  between  A  and  B,  defil- 

Fig.  69. 
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ing  them  with  deposits  of  dust  and  washings  of  dirt,  before  finding 
at  B  a  dripping-place  where  it  can  at  last  leave  the  stone  ?  But  the 
architects  of  the  twelftli  centuiy,  instead  of  inserting  a  cornice  be- 
tween two  stories  in  tins  manner,  used  but  a  simple  string-conrse  or 
moulded  band,  whose  protile  was  such  (Fig.  70)  as  immediately  to 
reject  the  rain. 

Fig.  70. 


If  they  wished  to  compose  an  archivolt,  a  moulding  circulating 
over  an   arclied   opening,   they   took  care  to  make  a  profile  which 
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shoiild  best  indicate  the  power  of  résistance  witli  wliicli  tlie  arch 
should  be  provided,  witliout  cuttiiig  into  the  stone  so  deep  as  really 
or  apparently  to  weakeu  its  mass. 

Neitlier  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  appeared  to  hâve  concerned 
themsehes  miich  aboiit  economy  of  material  or  labor  in  stone-cut- 
ting.  Every  stone,  as  it  cornes  from  the  CjuaiTy,  is  practically  a  paral- 
lelopipedon;  if,  therefore,  we  wish  this  stone  to  hâve  a  projection 
anywhere  on  its  face,  the  rest  of  the  face  must  be  eut  away  to  leave 
the  desired  projection.  Thus,  in  Fig.  71,  if  we  wish  to  give  a  facing- 
stone  {ashlar)  a  projecting  profile  A,  we  must  eut  away  from  the 
rest  of  its  face  the  thickness  B  C.     This  waste  of  material  and  labor 


Fig.  71. 
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would  be  avoided  by  having  the  joint  at  D  instead  of  E.  The 
Greeks,  in  placing  their  joint  at  E,  considered,  not  without  reason, 
that  every  pier  or  column  should  hâve  a  firm  footing  upon  the 
ground,  and  they  so  treated  their  base-mouldings,  therefore,  as  to 
express  this  idea  of  stability,  not  only  by  the  profiles,  but  by  avoid- 
ing  level  joints  between  their  vertical  surfaces  and  their  base  projec- 
tions ;   this  was  a  conséquence  of  the  method  of  Greek  structure, 
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derived  from  tlie  simplest  laws  of  statics.  But  wlien  the  primitive 
System  of  stability  by  post  and  lintel  was  replaced,  in  the  twelfth 
centniy,  by  a  system  of  stability  obtained  by  the  résultant  of  oppos- 
ing  forces,  by  equilibrium,  it  became  useless  and  even  dangerous 
to  give  to  the  base  of  the  supporting  members  such  a  projection 
as  should  not  be  fitted  to  thèse  nevv  conditions  of  stability.  Thus 
we  can  readily  perceive  that  when  a  column  had  only  to  carry  a 
weight  acting  vertically,  it  was  reasonable  to  project  the  foot  of  the 
monolith  to  give  it  a  firmer  base,  as  in  Fig.  72.  But  when  thèse 
columns  or  piers  had  to  support  weights  acting  obliquely  in  contrary 
directions,  and  thus  resolving  themselves  into  a  vertical  pressure,  the 
theory  was  never  sufficiently  certain  in  practice  to  obtain  an  absolute 
resuit;  it  was  always  necessary  to  allow  for  movements  whicli  are 
likely  to  tâke  place  in  every  équilibrions  system  seeking  its  centre  of 
gravity  ;  thus,  if  the  mediaeval  architects  had  copied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  base,  any  inclination  of  the  perpendicular  line  I  K  would 
hâve  resulted  in  the  fracture  of  the  congfi  L.  It  was  therefore  at  K', 
and  not  at  j\I,  that  they  placed  the  lower  joint  or  bed  of  their  shafts, 
thus  rendering  the  gentle  sweep  K  L  absurd.  So  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  modifications  represented  in  Fig.  Ç)Çi  were 
adopted. 

The  Romanesque  school  had  already  exhibited  a  marked  tendency 
thus  to  design  mouldings  with  a  view  to  the  necessities  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  in  advance  of  the  Roman  architecture 
of  the  empire,  which  was  very  little  afFected  by  any  such  considéra- 
tions. But  that  which  the  Romanesque  architects  évident ly  under- 
stood,  the  lay  architects  of  the  twelfth  century  established  in  practice 
and  made  a  law.  In  composing  their  mouldings,  therefore,  they 
were  governed,  first,  by  considérations  of  position  ;  second,  by  a  scru- 
pulous  regard  for  .the  heights  of  the  courses  along  which  they  pro- 
posed  to  carry  their  riioulding,  if  horizontal  ;  third,  by  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  most  economical  method  of  cutting  the  stone  in 
respect  to  its  mass  :  that  is,  losing  as  little  stone  and  as  little  labor 
as  was  consistent  with  the  eff'ect  to  be  obtained.  Thus,  a  project- 
ing  moulding  was  never  eut  on  the  stone  which  composed  the  ashlar 
facing  of  the  wall.  The  Roman,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  Fig.  73, 
receiving  the  blocks  as  they  were  quarried,  if  he  proposed  to  eut  a 
string-course  or  level  moulding,  often  traced  the  profile  A  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stone,  leaving  the  joints  at  C  C,  thus  losing  the 
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mass  included  in  B.  But  tlie  arcliitect  of  the  tweifth  centiu'v  (see 
Fig.  74)  occupied  tlie  wliole  height  B  B  of  a  coiu'se  of  stone  witli 
his  moulding  A,  regiilating  the  height  by  the  quaiitity  or  importance 
of  the  moulding,  thus  losing  the  smallest  amount  of  labor  and  mate- 

Fig.  73.  Fis.   74. 


rial  in  obtaining  his  efPect.  This  was  an  absolute  rule,  and  admitted 
no  exception,  as  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  examining  a  few 
monuments  of  the  era.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  judicious 
employment  of  material  is  a  quahty  to  be  seriously  regarded. 

When  I  beheld  the  basihca  of  the  giants  at  Agrigentum,  and  saw 
that  not  only  the  engaged  exterior  cohimns,  but  the  iuterior  piers 
and  even  the  great  caryatides,  were  built  up  with  low  courses  of  stone 
ha^^.ng  many  vertical  joints,  and  that  the  materials  of  this  structure, 
in  comparison  witli  its  colossal  dmiensions  and  Titanic  character, 
were  little  better  than  rubble  and  far  too  small  for  the  size  of  its 
featiu-es,  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  Greeks,  considering  it  a  para- 
mount  necessity  to  obtain  forms  which  were  conventionally  held  as 
beautifui  among  them,  seemed,  in  this  case,  to  concern  themselves 
little  about  modifying  those  forms  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  material 
they  had  to  work  with.  I  am  aware  that  they  covered  this  construc- 
tion witli  stucco,  in  order  to  conceal  the  want  of  harmony  between 
the  form  and  the  material  ;  and,  when  I  place  myself  at  their  point  of 
view,  I  admire  what  they  did,  and  refrain  from  blaming  them.  But 
when  I  see  an  édifice  of  the  tweifth  or  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
the  architect  has  known  hoAv  to  obtain  beautifui  forms  by  the  use  of 
just  this  kind  of  material,  modifying  the  former  to  suit  the  natm-e 
of  the  latter,  my  admiration  is  again  aroused  and  my  spirit  eutirely 
satisfied.  I  say  to  myself,  If  the  Greeks  had  been  aware  of  the 
principles  which  governed  this  architect,  if  they  had  possessed  the 
same  practical  knowledge,  it  is  probable,  as  they  reasoned  like  him, 
they  would  hâve  been  led  to  do  as  he  did  :  but  taking  their  points 
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of  departui'e  from  opposite  principles,  they  hâve  necessarily  arrived  at 
différent  results.  I  see,  among  the  Greeks,  excellent  artists,  who,  in 
tlieir  buildings,  sometinies  regarded  construction  (wliicli  was  very 
simple  in  their  day  and  applicable  only  to  the  siniplest  monuments) 
as  a  matter  of  but  little  importance.  But,  among  the  mediœval 
architects,  I  see  skilful  constructors,  forced  to  combine  vast  and 
complicated  monuments,  who  yet  knew  how,  by  the  simplest  means, 
to  create  a  perfect  harmony  between  their  forms  and  their  structure. 

The  Greek  wished  to  obtain  form  and  obtained  it,  as  beautiful  as 
it  Avas  simple  ;  his  method  of  construction  was  also  simple,  but  he 
made  it  subordinate  to  the  paramount  considération  of  form  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  logical.  The  lay  architect  of  the  twelfth  century,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  modem  spirit,  by  the  new  require- 
ments  of  his  time,  was  constrained  to  adopt  a  very  délicate  and  very 
complicated  structure,  which  he  was  careful  not  to  conceal  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  sought  to  explain  it  by  the  most  natural  forms  ;  again, 
nothing  could  be  more  logical.  I  agrée  that  the  âge  of  Pericles  is 
of  greater  value  to  the  world  than  that  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  that 
one  would  be  justified  in  preferring  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Ictinus 
rather  than  of  Pierre  de  Corbie  ;  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  indulge 
in  such  regrets  or  desires  ;  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  course  of 
the  centuries  and  ail  that  they  hâve  brought  with  them  of  new  ideas, 
new  requirements,  experiments,  and  discoveries.  -Strange  though  it 
may  seem,  therefore,  to  hear  it  said  that,  to  advance,  we  must  look 
back  twenty  centuries,  yet,  to  advance  rationally  and  consistently, 
we  must  know  the  path  which  has  already  been  trodden,  and  ail  the 
expérience  which  has  accumulated  on  the  road.  Now,  of  this  expéri- 
ence, that  included  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  is  the  most 
instructive  in  the  history  of  art,  because  it  was  a  part  and  an  expres- 
sion of  a  prodigious  intellectual  movement  towards  modem  ideas, 
a  movement  provoked  by  the  lay  spirit  acting  against  tradition,  seek- 
ing  new  means  and  applying  new  forms.  I  would  not  be  unclerstood 
to  say  that  this  school  discovered  the  last  and  most  complète  expres- 
sion of  our  art.  Certainly  not  ;  but  it  is  a  storehouse  of  beautiful 
ideas,  and  Ave  cannot  progress  without  resorting  to  it  for  informa- 
tion. But  some  may  say,  We  admit  that  the  epoch  of  Avhich  you 
speak  was  powerful,  and  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  ;  yet  did 
not  subséquent  centuries  continue  to  progress,  and  would  you  hâve 
no  regard  to  what  has  beon  donc  since  ?  would  you,  who  say  we 
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slioukl  not  rétrograde,  wipe  ont  tlie  last  six  centiuies  and  refer  us  to 
an  era  whicli  bas  long  passed  by?  To  tliis  I  ^vould  reply  that  it 
aniounts  to  nearly  tlie  sanie  tliing  "whether  we  go  back  six  or  twenty 
centuries  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  tinie,  but  of  the  applicability  of  the 
expérience  we  are  trying  to  gather  to  our  own  progress  in  art.  Those 
■\vlio,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  thought  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
arts  of  ckissic  antiquity,  instead  of  developing  those  of  their  medise- 
val  predecessors,  had  their  reasons,  which  I  shall  presently  endeavor 
to  expkiin  ;  but  for  us  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate  this  return  to  ancient  art,  is  hke  compelhng  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous  body  to  hve  with  corpses,  it  is  to  doom  it  to  a  hving  death.  We 
admire  the  tonibs,  but  we  do  not  hve  in  them.  It  is  one  thing  to 
read  the  works  of  a  dead  man,  another  to  be  enveloped  in  his  shroud. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  rétrograde  to  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles,  of  Augustus,  or  of  St.  Louis,  but  whether  we  shall  cast  om'  eyes 
over  the  past  and  examine  the  epochs  when  art  was  a  living  expres- 
sion of  civilization,  and  evinced  an  ability  to  develop  neAv  principles  ; 
whether  we  are  to  avail  oiu'selves  of  the  treasures  of  art  which  hâve 
accumulated  in  history,  neglecting  no  part  of  them  in  our  investiga- 
tions, to  consider  ail  the  principles  developed  and  to  fix  an  artistic^ 
not  an  antiquarian  eye  upon  those  which  are  true,  applicabk^  and 
vivifying  for  ail  time. 

The  Greeks  were  born  under  a  beautiful  sky,  free  from  the  fogs 
and  mists  which  obscure  our  atmosphère  ;  they  established  them- 
selves  in  the  midst  of  a  country  divided  by  gulfs  and  by  mountains, 
and  rich  in  materials  of  marvellous  beauty.  They  adopted  that 
architecture  which  was  best  suited  to  thèse  conditions,  and  they 
reached  an  intellectual  development  only  possible  in  a  little  country, 
and  in  the  midst  of  societies  which  were  but  associations  of  mer- 
chants  and  men  of  wit  ;  they  perfected  the  arts  as  only  a  nation 
of  intelligent  amatem's  could  do.  This  resuit  must  forever  remain 
the  envy  and  regret  of  succeeding  générations  as  an  unattainable 
excellence.  But,  I  would  ask,  what  analogies  are  there  between 
thèse  sélect  societies  and  our  vast  Christian  nationalities  ?  As  for 
Greek  unity,  it  was  a  dream  never  destined  to  be  realized  in  an- 
tiquity. The  little  societies  or  municipalities  of  Greece  were  only 
united  when  compelled  by  a  common  danger  threatening  their  exist- 
ence and  their  liberty.  The  danger  passed,  they  resumed  their  mu- 
tual  quarrels,  and  thèse  quarrels  disturbed  the  soil  of  Greece,  even 
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while  its  civilization  was  advancing  towards  perfection.  In  tlie 
West,  on  tlie  contraiy  (and  when  I  speak  of  tlie  West  I  refer  espe- 
cially  to  France),  tlie  dominating  idea  was  national  unity  ;  and  to 
tlie  attainment  of  tliis  end  art  was  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  agents  ; 
the  character  of  tliis  art,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  studied,  if  it  were 
only  for  tliis  reason,  and  if  it  liad  no  practical  application  to  présent 
uses.  That  wliicli  is  admirable  in  tlie  Roman  architecture  of  the 
empire  is  the  manifestation  it  présents  of  a  powerful  organization  ; 
but  in  tliis  manifestation  tliere  were  often  exhibited  a  disdain  for 
the  forms  of  art  and  an  évident  disregard  of  the  individuality  and 
liberty  of  the  artist.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  best  times, 
always  submitted  art  to  a  carefiil  criticism  for  its  own  sake  ;  if  their 
buildings  were  ever  intended,  like  tliose  of  the  Romans,  to  be  politi- 
cal  or  religions  manifestations,  their  art  did  not  stop  with  the  bare 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  in  giving  majesty  and  grandeur  to 
the  masses,  but  embraced  the  minutest  détails  ;  and  the  artist  was 
not  considered  a  mère  trifler  for  devoting  time,  study,  and  reason 
even  to  a  niatter  so  unimportant,  apparently,  as  the  cutting  of  a 
moulding.  We  hâve  said  that  the  Romans  were  skilful  administra- 
tors,  men  of  large  ideas,  imposing  no  creeds,  and  concerning  them- 
selves  little  about  art  for  its  own  sake.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  was  a  certain  grandeur  in  this  évident  disdain  of  the  Roman 
for  that  wliich  belonged  to  the  artist,  that  which  attached  the  artist 
to  his  art  as  to  a  religion  ;  for,  if  he  disdained  art,  he  at  least  did 
not  persécute  it,  nor  did  he  modify  it  with  the  préjudice  or  caprice 
of  an  amateur  :  he  did  not  enter  into  the  question  of  creeds  of  any 
kind,  he  exacted  nothing  but  respect  for  his  law  and  submission  to 
his  administrative  and  political  System  ;  little  would  he  sympathize 
with  your  concern  about  adopting  this  or  that  form,  provided  you 
kept  to  the  practical  conditions  lie  imposed  upon  you  ;  such  matters 
were  your  aflPairs,  not  his.  But  art  is  like  religion  also  in  this,  that  mère 
toleration  is  not  enough  for  it  ;  it  requires,  lives  by  sympathy  ;  and 
when  it  exists  among  people  who  content  themselves  with  not  being 
hostile  to  it,  who  excite  it  neither  by  adhésion  nor  criticism,  it  must 
necessarily  décline  :  this  explains  why  art  may  décline  even  under  a 
powerful  and  flourishing  empire  like  that  of  the  Romans  up  to  the 
time  of  Constantine.  But  when  a  government  takes  enough  interest 
in  art  to  oppose  it  or  seeks  to  constrain  or  even  to  direct  it,  it  does 
not  become  enfeebled  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  true  artists  ;  for  opposi- 
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tion  to  tlie  arts,  as  to  religions  creeds,  kiiidles  and  revives  theni,  if 
their  disciples  are  in  earnest.  In  France,  as  in  Greece,  to  attempt  to 
ostracize  an  artist  lias  ever  been  to  increase  his  influence  over  the  arts 
of  his  time. 

If  the  Romans,  in  the  first  centnry  of  oiir  era,  could  establish  an 
officiai  art,  no  power  could  eflect  such  a  resuit  in  France,  because  of  a 
fortunate  tendency  to  investigation  and  criticism  in  art  among  French- 
men,  and  especially  aniong  that  class  of  artisans  which  architects  are 
obliged  to  use.  Architecture  has  only  been  brilliant  in  France  when 
it  has  really  belonged  to  artists,  and  when  they  hâve  been  able  to  de- 
velop  it  without  restraint.  To  every  sensible  mind,  which  is  aware  of 
the  material  difficulties  which  surround  the  exécution  of  the  siniplest 
architectiu'al  work,  ^vhether  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gramme imposed,  the  material  to  be  employed,  the  resources  to  be 
used,  the  space  available,  etc.  ;  whether  by  reason  of  the  conditions 
of  art,  proportion,  or  harmony  to  be  satisfied  ;  the  multiplicity  of  dé- 
tails involved  even  in  the  simplest  construction  ;  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge  required  of  the  gênerai  effects  to  be  obtained  by  the  reunion  of 
materials,  eut,  fabricated,  moulded,  forged,  or  prepared  apart  in  the 
studio  of  the  sculptor,  —  to  every  sensible  mind,  I  say,  aware  of  ail 
thèse  practical  difficulties,  it  is  very  évident  that,  if  we  woukl  hâve 
an  architecture,  the  architect  must  be  allowed  to  résolve  thèse  diffi- 
culties in  his  own  way,  without  the  additional  embarrassment  of  a 
direction  vague  and  tyrannical  or  an  interférence  capricious  and  ex- 
acting,  to  which  he  must  submit,  perhaps,  but  witli  natural  répug- 
nance and  to  the  serions  détriment  of  the  work  in  hand.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  architect,  to  establish  any  just  claim  to  the 
independence  essential  to  the  full  and  effectuai  exercise  of  his  art, 
must  be  so  familiar  with  the  practical  means  of  exécution  as  never  to 
be  embarrassed  by  them.  Thus,  in  studying  the  architecture  of  the 
ancients,  especially  that  of  Greece,  and  the  Frencli  architecture  of  the 
best  mediaeval  epochs,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  architects  were  com- 
plète masters  of  ail  the  mechanical  and  coustructive  methods  then 
known  ;  and  that,  when  a  new  problem  was  presented,  invohing  new 
combinations,  their  professional  resources  were  such  that  they  could 
meet  it  by  a  new  application  of  the  immutable  principles  of  their  art, 
without  going  astray.  The  Greeks  had  brought  their  means  of  exé- 
cution to  such  perfection,  they  were  so  sure  of  their  practical  knowl- 
edge,  such  absolute  masters  of  ail  their  exigencies  of  construction,  that 
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their  imagination,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  tlieir  genius,  was  never  fettered 
by  material  necessities  ;  tlieir  conception  of  a  work  of  art  was  never 
weakened  by  doubts  as  to  1io\y  it  slioakl  be  executed  :  we  must  bear 
in  niind,  however,  that  their  mechanical  methods  were  very  simple. 
The  lay  masters  of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  led  to 
adopt  the  most  complicated  construction,  yet  without  injury  to  the 
purity  of  their  artistic  conceptions  ;  and  they  preserved  this  liberty 
of  thought  and  design,  because,  however  complicated  their  construc- 
tion, this  construction  was  so  thoroughly  understood  and  perfectly 
reasoned  as  to  be  pliable  to  every  possible  emergency  of  design  and, 
properly  speaking,  in  itself  to  constitute  architectiu-e.  To  conceive 
and  to  exécute  were  one  and  the  same  thing  in  this  school.  But  in 
this  nineteenth  century  we  do  not  proceed  in  this  manner  ;  it  is  not 
rare  to  meet  persons,  considered  compétent  judges,  or  even  artists, 
who  believe  that  a  project  conceived  by  an  architect  can,  without 
losing  any  of  its  merit,  be  put  into  exécution  by  outside  subalterns 
without  any  direct  supervision  of  the  architect.  Now  a  work  of 
architecture,  like  every  other  work  of  art,  is  the  most  intimate  asso- 
ciation and  agreement  between  the  conception  of  it  and  the  manner 
and  means  of  executing  it  ;  and  to  suppose  that  an  architect  can  make 
a  design,  which  another  can  exécute  without  his  superintendence,  is 
the  same  as  admitting  that  a  musician  may  be  two  men,  one  who 
composes  and  one  who  arranges  the  score  for  the  orchestra.  The 
skilful  architect,  in  designing,  always  has  in  view  the  materials 
he  is  to  employ,  their  forms  and  dimensions  ;  he  nmst  appreciate 
their  qualities  and  nature,  and  dispose  of  them  accordingly  ;  he 
builds  up  in  one  day  in  his  mind  what  it  will  take  years  to  erect 
actually  ;  and  the  sheet  of  paper  before  him  already  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  vast  constructor's  yard,  where  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpen- 
ters,  iron-workers,  slaters,  joiners,  glaziers,  sculptors,  and  paiuters 
are  plying  their  vocations  to  produce  an  liarmonious  whole,  just  as 
the  musician,  in  composing  an  opéra,  hears  the  varions  instruments 
of  the  orchesti'a,  the  choruses,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers.  But 
in  order  that  the  public  may  recognize,  in  the  score  of  the  musician 
as  in  the  monument  of  the  architect,  an  original  work  of  art,  bearing 
the  impress  of  personal  talent,  the  musician  must  hâve  himself  writ- 
ten  and  arranged  ail  parts  of  his  composition,  as  the  architect  must 
hâve  himself  apportioned  among  ail  his  workmen  the  varions  détails 
which  compose  his  monument  ;  and  it  is  as  essential  that  the  musi- 
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cian  himself  sliould  direct  tlie  rehearsals,  so  tliat  lie  may  iiiodity  liis 
work  where  experiment  maj  render  it  necessary,  as  that  tbe  architect 
sliould  siiperintend  liis  mechanics  and  arrange,  accordiiig  to  tbe  spirit 
of  his  design,  tlie  inniimerable  unforeseen  emergencies  of  exécution  as 
tbey  daily  arise  under  tbe  bands  of  tbe  workmen. 

It  sliould  always  be  remembered  as  a  fact  of  tbe  utmost  impor- 
tance tbat,  of  ail  tbe  works  of  man,  art  is  tbat  wbicb  suffers  most  from 
tbe  least  imperfection  ;  and,  to  attain  anytbing  like  perfection  in  art, 
two  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  :  first,  a  man  of  genius  or,  in 
bis  absence,  a  man  of  talent  ;  tben,  to  bim,  perfect  liberty  to  develop 
tbis  genius  or  talent,  and  to  use  ail  tbe  natural  and  acquired  re- 
som'ces  of  bis  mind.  In  tbe  most  glorious  epocbs  of  art  tbe  neces- 
sity  of  tbese  conditions  was  never  Cjuestioned. 


EIGHTH    DISCOURSE. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  AR(  HITECTIRE.— 0\  SOJÎE  OF  THE  PRIXCIPLES  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  C03IP0SITI0N.  —  ON  TKE  RENAISSANCE  IN  THE  WEST  AND  ESPECIALLY 
IN  FRANCE. 


^y^^^^^^^^S'  architecture  is  almost  as  mucli  a  science  as  an  art, 
reason  and  caiculation  entering  iargely  mto  its 
conceptions,  it  follows  tliat  architectural  compo- 
sition is  not  only  a  labor  of  imagination,  but  is 
snbject  to  certain  fixed  rules  which  must  be 
methodically  apphed,  and  to  certain  practical 
requirements  which  are  exact  and  hmited.*  In  this  respect,  the 
architect  is  unhke  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  with  whom  exécution 
follows  iminediately  upon  conception,  Avithout  the  intervention  of  any 
extraneous  considérations.  Thus,  the  invention  of  the  architect  must 
be  chastened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  absolute  requirements  of  his 
problem,  including  fixed  conditions  of  expense  and  site,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials  and  the  manner  of  using  them. 
AU  thèse  éléments  must  hâve  their  due  influence  over  his  design. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  to  habituate  the  architectural  student 
to  composition,  the  programme  given  liim  to  develop  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  practical  obligations  to  which 
he  would  be  obliged  to  submit  in  the  actual  exécution  of  the  work. 

*  If  we  turn  to  the  word  Composition,  in  the  "Dictionnaire  d'Architecture,"  of  M.  Quatre- 
mère  de  Quincy,  we  shall  see  that,  thougji  the  distinguished  author  does  not  develop  his  défini- 
tion to  the  extent  we  miglit  désire,  he  présents  this  reniarkahle  passage  :  "  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  architect,  when  he  composes,  than  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  practical  nieans 
b}''  which  his  inventions  are  to  be  realized.  The  necessity  of  submitting  comiwsition  to  the 
means  of  exécution  should  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  arcliitectural  éducation  from  its 
very  beginning.  The  study  of  composition  should  not  be  confined  to  imagining  upon  paper 
plans  whicli  are  simply  agreeable  by  the  variety  or  symmetry  of  their  dispdsitions,  and  éléva- 
tions which,  by  their  novelty  or  by  the  arrangement  of  masses  and  mouldings,  shall  be  pictu- 
resque.  For  it  often  happens  that  those  effects,  of  which  imagination  is  prodigal  in  design, 
either  cannot  be  executed,  or,  to  be  executed,  would  require  prodigious  expenditure.  " 
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But  architects  are  not  so  educated  in  Trance.  They  go  tlirough 
a  course  of  instruction  uuder  the  protection  of  the  state;  but  tliis 
course  is  practically  liniited  to  the  composition  of  designs  on  pro- 
grammes of  requirements,  generally  of  the  vaguest  character,  and 
often  far  removed  from  the  habits  of  modem  times  ;  thèse  pro- 
grammes are  hmited  by  noue  of  those  conditions  regarding  expense, 
site,  materials,  and  local  habits  of  building,  which  exercise  so  tyran- 
nical  a  sway  over  the  actual  practice  of  architecture.  ïhis  course 
of  instruction  présents  to  the  pupils  only  certain  forms  or  styles, 
more  or  less  well  interpreted,  of  ancient  art,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail 
others  ;  it  is  jealous  of  any  bold  innovation,  based  upon  the  employ- 
ment  of  modem  means  ;  it  turns  in  this  same  circle  for  a  fixed  num- 
ber  of  years  ;  and  finally,  as  a  suprême  recompense  for  an  exact 
submission  to  thèse  doctrines,  it  sends  the  young  architects  to  Rome 
or  Athens,  that  they  may  thcre  for  the  luuidredth  time  restore  the 
Coliseum  or  the  Parthenon.  The  practical  resuit  of  this  method  of 
éducation  is  the  common  complaint  that  architects  involve  those  per- 
sons  or  committees  who  employ  them  in  expenses  far  beyond  their 
intentions  ;  that  architects  do  not  readily  conforai  to  the  material 
exigencies  of  the  work  in  hand  ;  that  they  are  preoccupied  with  the 
idea  of  erecting  a  building  which  shall  rather  do  themselves  honor 
than  fulfil  ail  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  necessities  and  habits  of 
the  moment  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  continually  copy  antique  styles 
rather  than,  by  submitting  their  imagination  to  modem  conditions, 
seek  an  architecture  which  can  be  appreciated  and  understood  in 
modem  times.  Thus  we  reap  what  we  hâve  sown,  for  we  cannot 
complain  of  architects,  since  we  hâve  made  them  what  they  are. 

Now,  if  this  is  a  good  method  of  instruction,  we  hâve  no  reason  to 
regret  the  resuit  ;  but  if  the  resuit  is  really  unsatisfactory,  let  us 
modify  the  method.  It  is  true  that,  outside  of  thèse  strict  limits  of 
the  Impérial  School  of  Fine  Arts,  there  is  perfect  liberty  ;  but,  for 
reasons  unnecessary  to  enumerate  hère,  very  few  know  how  to  use 
this  liberty,  which  thus  naturally  dégénérâtes  into  license  and  eccen- 
tricity.  And  so,  between  academical  oligarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  anarchy  resulting  from  the  absence  of  ail  method  on  the 
other,  we  look  around  us  in  vain  for  that  object  of  daily  désire,  a 
type  of  art  modelled  on  our  own  epoch.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment  that,  in  the  midst  of  sucli  a  déplorable  state  of  afFairs,  architec- 
ture manages  to  hold  so  respectable  a  place  in  France  ;  and  this  only 
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proves  tliat,  as  a  nation,  tlie  Trench  bave  a  natural  fitness  for  the 
stucly  and  practice  of  this  art,  and  that,  if  they  had  a  true  and  libéral 
System  of  éducation,  instead  of  a  niere  initiation  or  a  protectorate 
sucb  as  the  Roman  patrician  exercised  towards  bis  cbent,  tbeir  archi- 
tecture miglit  become  indeed  brilbant  and  perfect.  Art  divided 
among  jealous  and  excbisive  scbools,  holding  to  formulas  and  not 
principles,  abandoning  the  large  and  gênerons  freedom  of  reason,  or, 
under  pretext  of  dignity,  shutting  itself  np  in  an  utter  dumbness, 
exacting  from  its  disciples  only  a  boundless  submission  to  doctrine 
or  to  the  shadow  of  doctrine,  —  this  is  a  feature  of  décline.  It  is  in 
such  epochs  that  architects  seek  merely  the  triumph  or  prédominance 
of  their  especial  sect,  instead  of  the  great  and  true  interests  of  art, 
which  can  only  live  and  progress  by  constant  movement  and  free 
discussion,  by  the  refreshment  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  new 
éléments,  and,  in  short,  bv  libertv  subordinated  to  reason. 

AYith  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  ■ 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  never  lias  been  an  epoch  in  France  so 
distinguished  for  activity  in  building  as  the  présent.  Yet  I  but  écho 
the  common  talk  when  I  say  that  none  of  the  new  buildings  which 
fill  our  cities  appear,  in  design  at  least,  to  repose  either  upon  the 
principles  of  the  great  epochs  of  art,  from  which  they  profess  to 
be  imitated,  or  upou  new  principles  which  hâve  arisen  since.*  Built 
at  great  cost,  profuse  and  contradictory  in  their  use  of  material,  they 
are-without  the  harmony  of  truth,  and  hâve  nothing  in  them  to  indi- 
cate  the  necessities  or  natural  tastes  of  a  civilization  ;  they  abound  in 
dim  réminiscences  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture,  —  Roman  espe- 
cially,  —  and  of  the  Italian  or  French  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  but  not  even  the  perfection  of  the  exécu- 
tion nor  the  beauty  of  the  materials  employed  can  make  us  overlook 
the  want  of  ideas  and  the  absence  of  pliability,  unity,  and  character  : 
qualities  which  hitherto  hâve  belonged  to  the  arts  of  ail  epochs,  how- 

*  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  admit  that,  among  tliese  new  buildings,  there  ave  some 
which,  in  point  of  art,  are  remarkable  works.  I  woiikl  cite,  for  example,  the  central  markets 
of  Paris,  which  are  harmonious  in  construction  and  design,  and  admirablj'  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  they  were  built.  If  ail  our  monuments  were  built  with  the  same  absolute  re- 
spect for  practical  requirements  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  indicated  their  construction  as 
frankly,  they  would  not  only  hâve  a  character  appropriate  to  our  epoch,  but,  as  works  of  art, 
would  be  beautiful  and  compréhensible.  Wherever  there  is  this  intelligent  submission  to  the 
necessities  of  a  programme  and  to  the  material  employed,  there  must  resuit,  in  m}'  opinion,  a 
very  beautiful  édifice.  Perhaps,  in  confining  ourselves  to  thèse  conditions,  and  never  think- 
ing  of  making  a  work  of  art,  we  would  find  the  shortest  road  to  those  monumental  expressions 
of  our  civilization  which  are  works  of  art  indeed. 
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ever  low  they  may  hâve  heeii  classée!  in  historv.  Tliese  deficiencies 
are  siifficiently  empliatic  to  strike  even  those  who  are  completely 
ignorant  of  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  art. 

But  architecture  has  not  fallen  so  low  that  we  cannot  liope  to  see 
it  rise  again.  The  e^il  is  not  without  remedy.  AVe  are  not  hope- 
lesslv  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  copying  the  Romans  very  hadly, 
the  Greeks  very  weakly,  (for  who  imderstands  the  Greek  architec- 
ture ?)  the  ^liddle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  style  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  even  the  expressionless  monuments  of  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tiu"y,  to  return  again  to  the  Romans,  for  the  want  of  another  model, 
and  recommence  the  profitless  cycle  of  imitations.  Por,  above  and 
outside  of  thèse  varions  forms  of  the  same  art,  there  are  certain  im- 
mutable principles  so  copions  as  to  be  the  fountain  of  styles,  so  elastic 
that  we  can  apply  them  to  new  requirements  as  they  arise,  and  thiis 
create  new  combinations,  new  forms,  new  Unes,  suited  to  the  âge 
of  progress  in  which  we  live.  And  thèse  principles  are  no  impéné- 
trable mysteries,  accessible  only  to  the  elect  ;  they  are  catholic  and 
available  to  ail. 

It  is  high  timé  to  look  into  thèse  principles,  and  to  make  use  of 
thèse  éléments  of  new  life  which  are  still  at  om'  doors  ;  we  must  tiirn 
aside  from  the  petty  interests  of  schools,  and  concern  om-selves  only 
with  the  great  interests  of  an  art  which,  when  thèse  interests  hâve 
been  observed,  has  ever  proved  itself  the  most  apparent  expression, 
the  plainest  record,  of  the  characteristic  cidlization  of  races  and 
nations.  We  must  investigate  fearlessly,  and  examine  into  the  phi- 
losophy  of  ail  the  developments  of  art  without  regard  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities,  however  respectable,  the  préjudices,  however  vénérable, 
with  which  we  may  conie  in  contact  in  our  course  of  examination 
and  experiment. 

Above  ail,  let  us  guard  against  contempt  of  public  opinion  ;  it 
would  be  wise  rather,  as  a  last  resort,  to  consider  public  opinion 
as  sovereign  and  final  :  for,  after  ail,  the  mommients  which  we  build 
are  for  the  public,  and  it  is  the  public  which  demands  and  pays 
for  them.  I  admit  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,  al- 
though,  even  now,  it  does  not  go  so  far  astray  as  we  are  proue  to 
think  ;  but  it  is  évident,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  so  long  as  we  sedu- 
lously  conceal  from  the  profane  the  principles  of  art,  and  make  of 
architecture  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  a  language  incompréhensible  for 
the  multitude,  we  mav  obtain  from  the  multitude  the  blind  respect 
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whicli  flatters  or  tlie  indifférence  wliicli  isolâtes  us,  but  not  the  svm- 
patliv  whicli  encourages  or  the  appréciation  Avhich  makes  us  earnest 
to  deserve.  Since  the  last  century,  architecture  has  been  a  mvsterv, 
whose  rites  (if  any)  hâve  been  veiled  from  the  public  ;  froni  this  sanc- 
tuary  hâve  issued  monuments  whose  sensé  or  utility  not  one  person 
ont  of  ten  comprehends,  but  which  are  accepted  because  the  chiefs 
of  the  doctrine  hâve  declared  them  correct  and  conformed  to  rules, 
■\vithout  ever  undertaking  to  explain  thèse  rules,  and  for  a  very  good . 
reason.  If  the  people,  weary  of  thèse  architectural  sphinxes  which 
are  built  iip  before  them  with  their  money,  ask  for  an  explanation, 
they  are  told  frankly  that  they  cannot  expect  to  understand  such 
things  ;  that  thèse  buildings  are  erected,  not  according  to  common- 
sense,  but  according  to  ancient  rules  ;  that  if  the  public  finds  them 
neither  beautiful  nor  commodious,  the  fault  is  with  the  public,  and 
that  the  guardians  of  the  dogma,  who  are  alone  compétent  to  judge, 
are  satisfied,  and  this  should  sufRce.  Stramre  that,  in  an  aQ:e  like 
om's,  when  every  morning  new  ideas  come  to  light,  and  everything 
is  discussed,  even  to  the  foundations  of  society,  one  thing  alone, 
it  would  seem,  remains  immovable,.  the  inexplicable  dogma  of  archi- 
tecture, guarded  by  a  mysterious  Areopagus  !  In  vain  do  the  voices 
of  the  profane  from  without  call  for  a  new  architecture,  —  an  archi- 
tecture for  our  time  and  for  us,  an  architecture  which  can  be  un- 
derstood,  an  architecture  conformed  to  our  civic  customs.  The 
Areopagus,  of  course,  deigns  no  reply  to  such  indiscreet  clamors  ; 
but  closes  its  gâtes,  and,  the  louder  the  noise  of  the  multitude,  the 
blinder  the  submission  it  exacts  from  its  néophytes.  What  then 
must  be  done?  where  is  the  remedy?  The  power,  or  rather  the 
government,  which  is  not  artistic,  and  which  has  something  else 
to  do  besides  meddling  with  discussions  on  art,  prefers  to  transfer 
its  responsibility  to  the  guardians  of  doctrines  which  they  themselves 
hâve  declared  the  only  sound  ones,  and  thus  of  course  everything 
remains  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  ail  possible  worlds.  "  Besides," 
says  government,  "where  is  the  touchstone?  The  public  is  not 
satisfied,  you  say;  there  may  be  a  few  grumblers,  who  protest  in 
this  way,  or  perhaps  some  journal,  whose  friends  hâve  nothing  to 
build  ;  but  where  do  you  find  this  coraplaining  public  ?  As  for  us, 
we  hâve  heard  nothing  but  praises  about  thèse  buildings.  Are  there 
not  always  envions  people  about  ?  France  is  an  admirable  country, 
the  city  of  Paris  is  worthv  to  be  its  capital  ;  nowhere  will  you  find 
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a  govemment  more  enliglitened  and  more  loyal  to  tlic  true  interests 
of  the  nation  ;  tlie  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  includes  tlie  cream  of  tlie 
arcliitects,  wlio  hâve  chosen  each  otlier,  and  consequently  it  is  the 
most  libéral  of  ail  the  institutions  in  this  country  of  enlightenment 
and  the  arts.  What  reason,  then,  has  the  pubhc  to  complain  ?  "  Of 
course,  to  this  there  is  nothing  to  reply. 

But  the  manager  of  a  théâtre,  on  the  othcr  hand,  cannot  afFord 
to  disregard  public  opinion,  because  with  him  it  is  a  Cjuestion  of 
receipts  ;  and  if  the  pit  hisses  the  new  comedy  it  is  withdrawn, 
although  it  may  hâve  received  the  applause  of  the  most  sélect  com- 
mittee  of  critics.  A  bad  picture,  although  sm-rounded  by  the  high- 
est  patronage,  when  exhibited,  remains  a  bad  picture,  and  the  painter 
has  to  keep  it  for  himself.  A  book,  however  well  puffed,  if  it  wearies 
its  readers,  remains  on  the  shelves  of  the  publisher.  But  if  a  house 
is  built,  and  found  to  be  in  bad  taste,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is 
rather  costly  to  tear  it  down.  Our  only  resource  is  not  to  look  at 
it,  and  try  to  forget  it. 

In  the  domain  of  letters,  painting,  and  sculpture,  the  appeal  to  the 
public  is  real.  •  There  are  no  middle-men  between  the  work  of  the 
artist  and  the  public  ;  therefore,  in  thèse,  monopoly  or  ostracism 
is  impossible.  The  French  académies  and  the  schools  of  moral  sci- 
ence, of  painting  and  sculpture,  could  not  be  exclusive  if  thev  would  ; 
for  public  opinion,  whose  criticism  of  literary,  historical,  or  philo- 
sophical  Works,  or  concerning  sculpture  and  painting,  is  respectable 
and  respected,  causes  the  most  vénérable  académie  doors  to  open, 
and  give  entrance  to  the  authors  and  artists  whom  it  sanctifies  with 
approval.  We  hâve  lately  seen  some  remarkable  examples  of  this. 
But  with  architecture  it  is  quite  otherwise.  As  the  architect  cannot 
build  a  monument  in  his  cabinet,  the  direct  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public  is  denied  him.  If  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  agrée 
with  the  opinions  of  the  académie  body,  however  happily  arranged 
his  plans  and  however  profound  and  serions  his  studies,  they  are 
condemned  as  soon  as  his  buildins!:  is  erected  ;  as  his  design  has  not 
been  made  in  the  atmosphère  of  the  Villa  Medici,  he  can  furnish  no 
recognized  proofs  of  his  merit,  and  his  path  is  crossed  by  adversaries 
often  sufficiently  powerfid  to  oppose  an  effective  veto  to  his  success 
and  his  famé.  "  He  Avho  is  not  with  us  is  against  us  1  "  This  has 
ever  been  the  suprême  maxim  of  every  organization  outside  of  the 
control  of  public  opinion.  "  The  schools  are  intolérant  from  convic- 
22 
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tioii,"  wrote  lately  one  of  our  brethren.  But  a  body  recruiting  itself 
in  its  own  circle,  responsible  to  no  one  but  itself  for  its  instruction, 
its  doctrines,  and  its  judgments,  must  become  exclusive  and  bigoted. 
If  tlie  wisest  and  most  sincère  of  men  are  included  among  its  mem- 
bers,  for  the  very  reason  that  tliey  are  sincère,  learned,  and  in  ear- 
nest,  they  will  use  the  power  of  their  institution  as  a  Propaganda, 
and  will  place  a  barrier  in  tlie  way  of  ail  tliose  wlio  do  not  sliare 
in  their  opinions  or  préjudices.  To  expect  from  them  any  other 
conduct  would  almost  be  to  impeach  the  dignity  of  their  character 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions. 

How,  then,  mider  thèse  circumstances,  can  we  hope  to  bring  to 
light  principles  which  are  not  admitted  by  the  school,  fonns  "wliicli 
the  school  rejects,  investigations  and  experiments  whicli  it  considers 
subversive  and  dangerous?  How  are  we  to  obtain  a  young  and 
rejuvenated  art,  the  issue  of  an  nnprejudiced  examination  of  niany 
opinions,  of  the  tendencies  of  our  civilization,  and  of  the  ever- 
changing  requii'ements  of  the  day  ? 

Architecture,  after  ail,  is  but  a  form  given  to  ideas  ;  it  is,  as  a 
poet  has  said,  "  a  book  of  stone."  Taking  np  the  analogy  thus  sug- 
gested,  let  us  suppose  that  the  French  Academy  had  the  will  and  the 
power  to  prevent  the  publication  in  any  manner  of  a  certain  order 
of  new  or  renewed  ideas,  and  could  compel  ail  men  of  letters  to 
express  only  a  certain  number  of  authorized  ideas  in  formulas  of 
language  which  were  used  two  centuries  ago  ;  I  ask,  Could  the  Acad- 
emy hâve  any  right  to  complain  of  the  inévitable  monotony,  the 
incomprehensibility,  the  uselessness  of  literary  works?  Would  it 
not  be  wise,  under  such  a  limitation,  to  read  only  ancient  literature, 
and  to  confine  ail  active  literary  effort  to  law-papers  and  mercantile 
accounts  ? 

In  France,  the  upper  classes  hâve  a  fondness  for  art,  but  the  lower 
classes  a  passion.  So  long  as  this  passion  exists,  art  cannot  be 
hopelessly  degraded,  nor  its  reformation  impossible;  for  whenever 
art  is  not  imposed  upon  the  workman  Avho  is  actuated  by  this  im- 
pulse, and  does  not  assume  the  tone  of  an  unimpeachable  dogma, 
whenever  it  cornes  to  him  as  a  matter  to  be  discussed,  and  allows 
him  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  art  will  at  once  begin  to  assume 
wholesome  characteristics  of  expression.  The  numerous  body  of 
artisans  through  whose  hands  ail  architecture  has  to  pass  in  its  prac- 
tical  development,  is  an  assurance  that  it  is  not  quite  irredeemable  so 
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long  as  thèse  artisans  retain  an  innate  love  for  art,  and  so  long 
as  clear  argument  and  plum  démonstration  can  réfute  the  hollou- 
tliough  specious  phrases  so  loudly  uttered  in  accordance  with  the 
exclusive  doctrines  of  the  schools. 

It  is  a  commonlv  received  idea  that  artists  are  not  positive  in  char- 
acter,  but  are  apt  to  be  led  away  bv  illusions.  I  should  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  dispute  this  préjudice,  were  it  not  that  its  existence 
places  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  artists  and  the  enlight- 
ened  pubhc  in  an  absolutely  false  light.  Artists,  and  architects  above 
ail,  are  least  likely  to  become  visionarv,  and  most  likely  to  become 
positive,  on  the  contrary,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that,  wirh  tlieni,  every 
effort  of  the  imagination  translates  itself  immediately  into  a  fact. 
Every  art-idea,  to  be  expressed  visibly,  requii-es  a  form,  a  practical 
means,  a  handicraft  of  some  kind  ;  this  immediately  restores  to  the 
artist  a  feelinsr  for  reahtv,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  human 
power.  It  is,  therefore,  no  waste  of  time  to  reason  with  artists  ;  and 
a  school  of  art,  to  be  a  school  indeed,  and  something  better  than 
a  mère  protectorate,  wliose  principal  concern  is  to  surround  itself 
with  submissive  disciples,  must  be  erected  upon  libi-rty  of  discus- 
sion, upon  the  unrestricted  interchange  of  ideas,  and  upon  the  ému- 
lation of  rival  principles  manifesting  themselves  with  perfect  freedom, 
but  so  chastened  by  opinion  as  to  avoid  eccentricity  or  excess. 

AYe  in  Erance  are  apt  to  boast  of  our  superiority  over  ail  other 
nations  of  Em-ope  as  regards  art,  forgetting  that  the  obscurity  v^'ith 
which  government  allows  ail  questions  touching  art  to  be  shrouded 
is  acceleratinçr  its  décline,  while  in  Germanv  and  En2:land  there 
is  a  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  growing  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion  on  thèse  points  which  seriously  threaten,  not  only  to  overtake 
us,  but  to  leave  us  behind.  AYIiile  we,  in  the  absence  of  a  wliole- 
some  method  of  instruction,  are  doing  what  we  can  with  our  natu- 
rel aptitude  for  architectiu-al  study,  our  neighbors  are  establishing 
schools,  which,  far  from  being  exclusive,  like  ours,  are  boldly  search- 
ing  among  ail  the  original  arts  of  the  past  for  the  éléments  of  a  new 
style  better  fitted  for  modem  uses  and  necessities.  TMiile  the  lau- 
réates of  oiu"  schools  are  shut  up  in  the  Villa  Jledici,  the  young 
architects  of  England.  and  Germany  are  wandering  over  Erance, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  studying  the  architectural  developments  of  every 
country,  comparing  them,  investigating  the  workshops,  and  seeking 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  philosopliy  of  the  varions  revo- 
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lutions  -whicii  liave  taken  place  in  art.  Private  associations  are  form- 
ing  muséums  of  architectural  mouldiiigs  and  copies,  ail  available 
to  the  humblest  workman.* 

The  uatm-al  and  inévitable  déduction  from  ail  tliis  is,  that,  of  ail 
the  arts  in  Prance  in  this  nineteenth  century,  architecture  is  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  a  prolonged  development  of  insignifi- 
cance,  unless  architectm-al  éducation  shall  beconie  more  libéral,  and 
the  true  and  vital  principles  of  the  art  be  more  widely  disseminated. 
Believing  that  the  only  true  and  healthy  architectm-e  of  a  country 
is  that  which  everybody  in  it  can  understand,  discuss,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  practise,  I  shall  endeavor  to  remove  the  thick  veil 
Avhich  has  so  long  enveloped  ours,  and  made  of  it  a  sort  of  hieratic 
art  founded  upon  iictitious  dogmas,  an  empty  formula  of  principles, 
a  hieroglyph,  which  not  even  the  initiated  can  decipher,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  does  not  mean  anything. 

I  remember  hearing  the  celebrated  Champollion  laugh  hcartily  on 
examining  some  draAvings  brought  from  Egypt,  because  the  draughts- 
men,  probably  finding  themselves  pressed  for  time  in  the  midst  of 
the  Egyptian  sands,  had  mechanically  repeated  certain  fragments 
of  hieroglyphs  as  an  ornament  over  the  surface  of  a  column,  so  that, 
when  interpreted,  it  appeared  that  "  the  joyous-hearted  Ra-mcn-cJicjwr, 
oftspring  of  the  sun,  entirely  despoiled  ail  the  granaries  and  gardens 
of  the  city  of  Arat-toit  "  thirty-two  times  in  succession,  which  must 
hâve  been  no  easy  task.  In  reproducing  the  forms  of  classic  architec- 
ture we  hâve  hardly  exhibited  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence.  True 
architectural  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  an  exact  understanding 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  orders  according  to  the  ancients  or 
the  modem  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  in  the  correct  treatment  of 
a  mouldinor,  in  the  conventional  relations  Avhich  exist  or  are  thought 
to  exist  between  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  an  order;  it  is  not 
bounded  by  any  such  précise  and  artihcial  limits,  but  it  is  based 
snpremely  upon  reason  and  common-sense  ;  it  consists  in  knowing 
how  thèse  cpialities  should  govern  architectural  forms,  and  mould 

*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  rétrograde  movement  has  lately  been  made  in  Eng- 
land  in  favor  of  exchisive  doctrines.  In  a  récent  discussion  the  House  of  Gommons  decided  that 
the  Italian  style  shoukl  be  adopted  in  the  new  public  offices.  But  when  a  political  body  med- 
dles  thus  with  questions  of  style,  there  is  no  serions  danger  to  be  apprehended.  A  style  of  art 
cannot  be  decreed  any  more  than  the  style  of  a  hat  ;  and  this  rietory  of  Lord  Talmerston  in 
England  Avili  resuit,  probably,  in  building  the  new  offices  iu  the  style  of  Palladio,  but  there  his 
influence  over  ai-t  will  stop. 
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tlieni  so  tliat  they  shall  become  the  expression  of  a  civilization, — 
an  expression  so  direct  and  frank  tliat  tlie  conimon-sense  of  the 
people  can  sit  in  judgment  iipon  tliem  and  recognize  what  is  good 
and  what  bad  ;  it  consists  in  erecting  common-sense  into  a  standard 
of  criticism,  which,  althougli  not  quite  infalUble  nor  philosophical 
enough  to  explain  its  instinctive  praise  or  blanie,  shall  be  so  pre- 
vailing  as  to  compel  the  freemasonry  of  the  schools  to  discuss  and 
défend  their  dogmas,  if  they  bave  any,  or  to  state  the  gronnds  of 
tlieir  opinions,  if  any  such  can  be  found.  It  consists,  finaily,  in 
iiistitnting  an  investigation  so  thorough  into  tlie  philosophy  of  the 
development  of  forni  in  the  best  periods  of  art,  that  any  given  sched- 
ule  of  requirements  can  be  rationally  interpreted  in  the  broad  light 
of  précèdent  and  according  to  the  most  complète  understanding  of 
the  theory  of  architectural  expression. 

Aniong  ail  civilized  nations,  of  whatever  âge,  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  same  class  of  buildings  hâve  been,  on  the  whole,  nearly 
identical  ;  but  thèse  requirements  hâve  been  subject  to  especial  archi- 
tectural interprétations  according  to  the  climate,  traditions,  manners, 
customs,  tastes,  and  other  local  conditions  in  eacli  case.  Thus,  for 
ancient  Athenians  and  for  modcrn  Parisians,  the  requirements  for  a 
théâtre  remain  tlie  same  as  regards  the  destination  of  the  édifice.  In 
both  cases  there  are  required  accommodation  for  numerous  spectators 
so  that  ail  may  hear  and  see,  a  stage,  an  orchestra  for  choruses  or 
musicians,  waiting-rooms,  apartments  for  actors,  corridors  for  specta- 
tors, and  ready  facilities  of  exit  and  entrance.  But  a  modem  théâtre 
bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  théâtre  of  Bacchus.  And  why? 
It  is  because,  by  the  side  of  this  programme,  indicating  only  the 
destination  of  the  édifice,  there  are  other  requirements  dictated  by 
local  manners  and  customs.  Among  thèse,  the  single  fact  that, 
while  the  scenic  représentations  of  the  ancients  took  place  in  broad 
daylight,  ours  are  réservée!  for  the  night,  is  itself  enough  to  create 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  édifice  an  essential  différence 
of  construction,  interior  distribution,  and  décoration.  And  if,  to 
thèse  contrasting  conditions,  we  add  the  thousand  détails  which  our 
theatrical  habits  hâve  rendered  indispensable,  such  as  scenic  effect, 
the  machinery  of  the  stage,  the  division  of  the  auditorium  into  boxes, 
etc.,  there  must  resuit  an  architectural  work  which  bas  nothing  in 
comnion  with  its  classic  prototype  except  name.  Thus  we  hâve 
a  programme  presented  to  satisfy  the  same  necessity  at  Atliens  and 
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at  Paris  ;  bat,  because  the  local  habits  are  clifFerent  in  tlie  two  places, 
two  editices  resuit  entirely  dififereiit  in  character.  We  are  autliorized, 
therefore,  to  establisli  it  as  a  gênerai  principle  that,  in  everv  pro- 
gramme of  requirements,  tliere  is  a  basis  of  similarity,  as  the  prac- 
tical  wants  to  be  satisfied  by  building  must  be  ncarly  the  same  in  ail 
âges  of  civilization  ;  but  that  there  is  also  a  distinction  of  form  or 
style  imposed  by  local  and  immédiate  necessities  ;  that  architecture 
is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  this  distinction  of  form  ;  that 
the  usages  of  society  canuot  be  expected  to  yield  to  any  fixed  archi- 
tectural dispositions,  but  that  thèse  dispositions  must  dépend  upon 
the  usages  and  vary  with  the  variations  of  manners  and  customs. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  will  contest  this  principle.  But  certainly,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  has  not  been  recognized  in  practice. 
Now,  therefore,  as  architectural  composition  must  consider,  first, 
the  gênerai  programme  of  requirements  imposed  in  each  case,  and, 
second,  the  local  habits  and  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  vre  live, 
it  is  essential,  in  order  to  design  intelligently,  to  hâve  a  definite  pro- 
gramme and  to  be  sensitive  to  the  practical  requirements  of  such 
habits  and  conditions.  A  programme  imposed  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  like  one  presented  in  modem  times,  must  requh'e 
Windows  to  give  light  to  the  interior  apartments  ;  the  architecture, 
which  arises  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  programme,  can  in 
neither  case  disregard  this  primary  requirement  ;  yet  a  Roman  win- 
dow  does  not  and  cannot  resemble  a  modem  window,  because  the 
usages  are  différent  in  the  two  cases  ;  in  either  case,  of  course,  the 
window  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  aperture  in  a  wall,  but  the  man- 
ner  of  contriving,  closing,  and  glazing  this  window,  its  treatment, 
whether  it  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  admitting  light  tVom  witliout 
inward,  or  of  afFording  a  prospect  from  Avithin  outward,  the  character 
of  the  material  with  which  the  aperture  is  built  or  framed,  and  of  the 
room  into  which  it  opens,  —  ail  thèse  things  must  produce  very  dif- 
férent compositions  of  this  feature  if  the  architect  is  alive  to  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  his  time.  Architecture  assumes  a 
distinctive  character,  and  attains  its  proper  rank  as  an  index  and  type 
of  the  civilization  to  which  it  belongs,  when  it  is  not  only  the  faith- 
ful  interprétation  of  the  programme  imposed,  but  when  it  is  made  to 
assume  tlie  forms  best  and  most  naturally  adapted  to  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  moment,  and  suffers  ail  those  traditions,  however 
vénérable,  which  interfère  with  a  due  regard  for  the  progress  of 
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invention  and  discovery  to  Le  laid  aside  as  antiquities.  A  people, 
regardless  of  tliese  conditions,  can  hâve  no  arcliitecture  ;  with  tliem 
the  architect  compiles,  but  he  does  not  compose. 

The  architectm*e  of  the  Egyptians,  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West,  fiillil  thèse  conditions  perfectly, 
and  this  is  why  the  arts  of  thèse  countries  and  times  hâve  left  ineradi- 
cable  traces  in  history.  Thiis  the  Egyptians,  deducing  their  archi- 
tectural composition  alike  from  given  programmes  and  from  their 
national  customs,  obtained  a  simple  and  true  art.  The  building, 
whatever  its  extent,  had  but  a  single  axis,  ail  the  apartments  being 
Cil  suite.  The  sentiment  of  initiation  was  carried  out,  not  only  in 
the  temple,  but  in  the  palace,  and  it  was  expressed  in  both  by  a 
vestibule,  court,  or  enclosure,  covered  or  uncovered,  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  rooms,  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  before 
arrivini»-  at  the  sanctuarv,  the  extrême  room,  which  was  almost  always 
the  smallest  and  the  most  carefully  enclosed.  The  richest  décora- 
tion was  reserved  for  the  interior.  The  exterior  presented  merely  an 
envelope  of  simple  masses  ;  the  covered  Avalks  or  porticos  opened  on 
the  courts,  and  never  on  the  exterior.  In  ail  this  we  perceive  the 
influence  of  an  essentially  théocratie  System.  But  with  the  Greeks, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  monument,  however  sacred,  was  made  for 
the  public.  It  did  not  conceal,  it  made  a  display  of  its  richness. 
Its  portico  was  on  the  exterior.  The  mysterious  appearance  of  the 
Egvptian  monument  disappeared.  It  was  the  édifice  of  a  republic, 
not  of  a  theocracy.  The  Greek  city  had  no  palaces,  but  was  filled 
with  private  houses  and  temples  and  a  few  other  public  buildings, 
sucli  as  gymnasiiuns,  théâtres,  and  porticos,  —  monuments  which 
were  rather  enclosures,  open  to  the  sky,  than  buildings,  in  the  mod- 
em acceptation  of  the  word.  Again,  the  Roman  architectiu-e  of  the 
emperors  had  an  entirely  différent  character.  It  is  true,  they  bor- 
rowed  their  temples  from  the  Greeks  and  their  palaces  from  Asiatic 
princes  ;  but  their  public  buildings,  such  as  amphithéâtres,  baths, 
and  basihcas,  were  developed  ont  of  their  own  peculiar  requirements 
and  according  to  their  own  genius.  That  which  is  deserving  of 
especial  study  in  ancient  architecture,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
East,  to  the  Greeks,  or  to  the  Romans,  is  the  perfect  adaptation  of  its 
composition  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  and  to  their 
methods  of  construction. 

In  previous  Discourses  I  hâve  dwelt  upon  the  fundamental  differ- 
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ences  whicli  made  of  Greek  and  Roman  architectnre  two  distinct 
arts,  especially  as  regards  construction.  The  différence  bet\veen  tlie 
two  architectures  is  no  less  inarked  in  regard  to  composition.  The 
Greek  concerned  himself  little  about  what  we  call  the  pbn  ;  while 
the  Roman,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  plan,  or  rather  the  compo- 
sition of  the  pkn,  was  the  principal  considération  of  the  architect  : 
the  plan  was,  witli  liim,  the  literal  translation  of  the  programme,  and 
the  architecture  was  made  subordinate  to  it.  This  was  because  the 
Roman  was  not  an  artist,  and  because  lie  natm-ally  devoted  himself 
to  the  practical  and  exact  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  imposed  before 
anything  else.  In  this  the  Roman  lias  recommended  himself  to  the 
admiration  of  ail  subséquent  time  ;  and  if  we,  in  modem  times,  hâve 
ever  separated  ourselves  from  the  Roman  model,  it  has  been  because 
we  are  by  natm-e  more  artistic  than  the  Romans,  and  hâve  been  will- 
ing  to  sacrifice  our  material  requirements  and  conveniences  to  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  nobler  order  or  of  obtaining  a  more  striking 
architectural  effect. 

In  the  absence  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  principles  and  of  a 
clear  définition  of  them,  we  ha\e  fallen  constantly  into  the  strangest 
contradictions.  Since  the  seventeenth  century,  Ave  hâve  professed  to 
imitate  the  Romans  in  their  architecture,  and  yet  we  hâve  instinc- 
tivelv  allowed  purely  and  abstractly  artistic  considérations  to  exercise 
a  too  predominating  influence  over  our  architectural  compositions. 
Wavering  thus  between  two  opposing  principles,  we  hâve  produced 
Works  entirely  destitute  of  that  spirit  of  frankness  which  may  be 
called  the  only  true  motive  of  architecture.  It  is  very  hard  to  be 
Greek  and  Roman  at  the  same  time.  The  Greeks  sacrificed  a  good 
deal  to  form,  but  the  Romans  everything  to  necessity,  to  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  public  or  private  life.  Both  methods  hâve  their 
advantages.  But  to  use  both  at  the  same  time  is  impossible  ;  by 
attempting  it,  we  satisfy  neither  the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  nor  the 
reason  of  the  Roman,  and  must  inevitably  erect  structures  without 
character. 

It  is  very  certain  that  for  us,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
is  only  one  true  method  of  architectural  composition  ;  and  that  is  to 
submit  implicitly  to  ail  the  requirements  of  the  problem  given  us, 
and  then,  avoiding  any  attempt  to  force  modem  necessities  to  fit 
antique  forms,  so  to  modify  those  forms,  that  they  shall  become  the 
expression  and  the  exponent  of  the  necessities  we  are  called  upon  to 
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accominodate.  A  form  wliicli  is  truly  sueh  an  exponent  nuist  of 
iiecessiry  be  goocl  and  lasting  ;  for  ail  tliose  wlio  liave  studied 
architecture  for  anv  length  of  time,  witliout  having  imbibed  too 
manv  of  the  préjudices  of  tlie  scliools,  bave  bad  occasion  to  observe 
tliat  eveiy  form  whicli  is  tlie  unaffected  expression  of  a  necessity, 
even  thougli  the  necessity  is  vnlgar,  lias  a  peculiar  charni. 

Every  part  of  a  building  should,  therefore,  bave  a  godd  reason  for 
existing  in  its  particular  form  and  place.  AVe  instinctively  love 
to  look  at  a  beautiful  tree,  because  ail  its  parts,  from  the  trunk  which 
fastens  itself  fu-nily  in  the  ground  to  the  topmost  twigs  which  are 
lifted  up  into  the  air  and  sunsliine,  indicate  cluarly  the  conditions 
of  hfe  and  dm-ation  which  belong  to  the  whole.  But  if  every  part 
of  an  édifice  must,  in  the  same  way,  hâve  its  share  in  expressing  the 
necessity  which  called  for  its  érection,  there  must  cxist  between  those 
parts  the  most  intimate  relations.  It  is  in  making  up  an  harmonious 
whole  out  of  sucb  sympathetic  parts,  that  the  artist  develops  bis 
natural  faculties,  bis  talents,  and  bis  expérience.  If,  therefore,  a 
varied  and  précise  acquaintance  with  précèdent  in  ail  preceding 
styles  of  architecture  is  of  assistance  to  the  architect  in  enabling 
bim  to  sce  how  others  bave  proceeded  before  liini.  ir  is  sometimes 
a  serions  embarrassment  to  bim  •  it  is  apt  to  encumber  bis  imagina- 
tion with  a  thousand  forms,  ail,  it  may  be,  excellent  in  themselves, 
but,  in  any  combination,  mutually  detrimental,  and,  not  being  able 
to  apply  theni  to  bis  purposes  without  change,  be  is  forced  to  sucb 
compromises,  that  bis  design  must  inevitaldy  lose  cbaracter.  I  am 
far  from  lamenting  that  we  bave  this  extensive  knowledge  of  précè- 
dent, but  that  it  is  so  diliicult  for  the  architect  to  prevent  this  knowl- 
edge from  becoming  bis  master.  The  more  extensive  and  exact  bis 
archseological  information,  and  the  more  sensitive  bis  artistic  instinct 
is  to  the  beautiful  featnres  of  preceding  styles,  the  more  sch'-denial, 
firmness,  and  strength  of  mind  are  required  to  enable  bim  to  sub- 
ordinate  this  information  and  sensitiveness  to  the  requirements  of  the 
object  lie  bas  in  band  ;  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  submit  bis 
entangled  mass  of  recollections  to  the  severe  cbastisement  of  a  correct 
principle  of  architectural  design  ;  the  more  nmnerous  and  conflicting 
the  éléments  of  an  army,  the  more  strict  and  décisive  must  be  the 
discipline,  which  is  to  make  tbem  ail  available  to  tbe  uses  of  general- 
ship.  Now  more  than  ever  before,  therefore.  in  architectural  com- 
position, do  we  need  to  become  satmvated  with  the  broad  and  true 
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l)rinciples  of  art,  and  to  class  metliodically  the  knowledge  of  précè- 
dent whicli  we  hâve  acquired.  If  an  architect,  in  studying  ont  liis 
plan,  does  not  keep  constantly  in  view  tlie  entire  structure  he  is  to 
build,  if  the  gênerai  arrangement  and  masses  of  it  do  not  remain 
a  fixed  unity  in  his  mind  to  direct  every  line,  if  he  relies  upon  the 
resources  of  his  memory  and  his  sketch-book  to  apply  to  every  part 
successively  an  appropriate  form,  his  work,  as  a  whole,  will  be  in- 
decisive  and  without  unity,  character,  or  frankness  ;  and  if,  before 
arranging  his  plan,  he  bas  adopted  in  his  mind  a  certain  favorite 
façade  or  architectural  combination,  simply  because  it  is  his  favorite, 
or  if  he  bas  been  compelled  to  adopt  it  by  the  will  of  others,  his 
Avork  must  be  bad.  Neglect  of  those  invariable  principles  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  moral  sentiment  of  art,*  the  absence  of  method 
in  study  and  in  the  classification  of  the  materials  we  hâve  accumu- 
lated  ont  of  the  past,  submission  to  the  fancies  of  the  moment, — 
thèse  things  hâve  filled  our  cities  with  monuments  approved  neither 
by  reason  nor  taste,  however  superior  in  exécution  and  workmanship. 
If  we  imitated,  not  the  icorh  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  architects,  but 
the  spirif  with  which  they  usually  composed  those  works,  in  subject- 
ing  form  to  reason,  according  to  the  suprême  law  of  good  taste,  we 
should  hâve  a  distinctive  and  characteristic  architecture  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  As  it  is,  so  long  as  we  forget  this  suprême  law,  we 
may  be  decorators  more  or  less  skilful  and  fashionable  as  we  inter- 
pret  well  or  ill  the  fancies  and  vagaries  of  the  day,  but  we  shall  not 
be  architects. 

It  is  very  natural  that  architecture  should  be  simple  or  compli- 
cated  as  the  requirements  to  be  satisfied  by  the  architect  are  simple 
or  complicatcd.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  characteristic  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks  than  the  évidence  existing  in  their  plans 
of  the  extrême  simplicity  of  their  national  habits.  But  no  Greek 
would  hâve  undertaken  the  impossible  task  of  applying  this  same 
simplicity  of  form  and  plan  to  the  exigencies  of  such  a  social  state  as 
om-s.  Xow  the  Romans,  although  they  borrowed  thèse  forms  from 
the  Greeks,  rather  interpreted  than  imitated  them,  and,  their  pro- 
grammes being  more  complicated,  extensive,  and  varied  than  those 
which  were  satisfied  by  the  Parthenon,  the  Erectheum,  and  the  théâ- 
tres of  Athens,  they  developed  architectm-al  dispositions   far  more 

*  I  hâve,  I  believe,  sufficiently  insisted  on  tlie  value  and  extent  of  thèse  principles  in  preceJ- 
ing  Discourses;  indeed,  they  may  be  sunimed  up  in  one  word,  — absolute  respect  for  truth. 
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elaborate,  and  involviiig  iicw  questions  of  construction  ;  but  tliese 
Greek  forms  often  embarrassed  tlie  Romans,  and  their  modifications 
of  them  ^Yere  apt,  as  we  hâve  seen,  to  become  corruptions.  The 
western  mediaeval  architects,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  ahnost  as 
practical  and  much  more  artistic,  finallv  and  conchisively  abandoned 
the  Greck  forms,  thus  modified  or  corrupted  by  the  Romans,  to  adopt 
others  more  in  accordance  with  their  resources,  manners.  and  spirit. 
The  investigations  of  the  last  twenty  years  hâve  distinctly  proved  this. 

Xow,  if  the  Greek  buiklings,  whether  rehgious  or  civil,  were 
erected  to  meet  exigencies  too  simpk^  and  wants  too  restricted  to 
be  appUcable  to  Roman  cnstoms  ;  if  the  practical  requii'ements  to  be 
met  bv  the  medieeval  architects  ditïered  so  much  from  those  which 
had  created  the  architecture  of  ail  preceding  times  that  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  constrained  to  seek  new  modes  of  construction  and  new 
forms  ;  and  if  our  modem  necessities  are  so  complicated  that  even 
the  architectm-e  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  cannot  be  accommodated  to 
them  without  fundamental  changes  of  form,  —  by  what  singular  pro- 
cess  of  reasoning  are  we,  in  our  days,  led  to  go  back  to  the  architec- 
tural forms  or  to  the  mixture  of  forms  in  use  among  the  Romans  ? 
How  can  we,  without  violence  to  our  habits,  apply  to  our  pulilic  or 
private  structm-es  the  arrangements  of  plan  convenient  to  the  Rome  of 
antiquity  ?  In  fact,  the  more  we  hâve  occasion  to  admii'e  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  Roman  architecture  to  the  requirements  and  the  daily 
manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  Romans.  —  manners  and  customs  bear- 
ing  no  resemblance  to  our  own,  —  the  more  cautiously  should  we 
avoid  reproducing  that  architecture  in  the  cities  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  can  live  and  be  comfortable  in  a  château 
or  mansion  of  the  foiu'teenth  century  ;  but  who,  in  modem  days, 
would  like  to  live  in  a  Roman  mansion  of  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
and  where  is  the  sovereign  who  would  be  commodiously  installed  on 
the  Palatine  ?  If  it  is  profitable  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
anterior  civilizations  hâve  met  their  architectural  réquisitions,  it  cer- 
tainly  is  reasonable  for  us  to  avoid  imitating  any  style  of  architectm*e 
which  resulted  from  such  réquisitions.  The  method  of  composition 
in  thèse  styles,  and  uot  the  composition  itself,  is  what  we  should  seek 
to  apply  to  our  own  practice,  changing,  modifpng,  and  comphcating 
our  compositions  according  as  our  requirements  are  changed,  modi- 
fied, or  complicated.     But  according  to  sonie  Systems  very  recently 
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adoptée],  it  would  seem  tliat  tliere  is  a  certain  type  or  forin,  so  admi- 
rable in  itself,  that  its  application  to  our  architecture  is  a  primarv 
condition  of  arcliitectm-al  beauty,  independent  of  ail  considérations 
of  trutli  and  reason.  In  thèse  schools,  the  needs  of  onr  time,  the 
tastes  and  particular  spirit  of  our  country,  the  individual  inspirations 
of  the  artist,  our  materials  of  construction,  our  manner  of  emploving 
such  materials,  our  modem  industry  and  invention,  —  ail  thèse  hâve 
little  to  do  with  architectural  composition.  But  it  fortunately  hap- 
pens  that  considérations  of  convenience  and  economy  are  so  impe- 
rious  in  the  designing  and  building  of  our  private  houses,  that  this 
academical  régime,  wliich  straitens  and  balances,  stifFens  and  for- 
nializes,  our  public  structures,  lias  little  comparative  influence-  over 
domestic  architecture,  which,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  of 
municipal  law,  exhibits,  in  a  commendable  degree,  a  conformity  of 
design  to  requirements  ;  this  is  so  true,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
in  modem  cities,  in  the  midst  of  private  houses  ])erfectly  ada])tcd  to 
our  uses,  new  public  buildings  so  incompréhensible  and  foreign  in 
their  character  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  civilization  entirely  dif- 
férent from  our  o\vn.  In  the  greater  part  of  thèse  public  structures, 
architecture,  instead  of  growing  directly  and  naturally  out  of  the 
practical  requirements  of  such  structures,  and  thus  becoming  a  Inn- 
guage  of  form  by  which  thèse  requirements  are  interpreted  to  the 
eye,  is  imposed  like  a  consecrated  art,  to  the  composition  and  form 
of  which  is  attached  a  sacred  tradition.  Let  us  hâve  independence~ 
enough  to  see  that  very  many  of  our  public  monuments  seem  built, 
not  to  satisfy  a  definite  public  service,  known  beforehand  and  pro- 
vided  for  in  ail  the  détails  of  the  design,  but  to  présent  to  the  eye  an 
architectural  mass,  a  decorated  screen  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  scenery 
of  the  city.  No  one  can  say,  in  the  présence  of  thèse  buildings,  that 
our  âge  ha  s  fallen  into  uni  versai  posifimsm.  Our  architects  sélect  a 
favorite  élévation,  and  a  plan  prepared  according  to  académie  rules, 
which  are  not  always  rational  rules  ;  they  study  their  walls  and  deco- 
rate  them  accordingly,  with  columns  or  pilasters  perpendicularly,  and 
cornices  or  string-courses  horizontally  ;  then,  after  this  mass  of  stones 
has  been  covered,  incrusted,  or  sculptured  with  a  design  idealized  or 
imitated,  no  one  knows  why,  from  the  antique  or  the  Renaissance, 
they  begin  to  think  of  distributing  the  vast  spaces  thus  enclosed 
according  to  those  practical  requirements  which  should  hâve  been 
the  leading  motives  and  impulses  of  the  composition.     Thus,  palace, 
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public  office,  barrack,  ball-room,  stable,  or  muséum  are  indiscrim- 
inately  forcée!  behind  the  same  architectural  screen.  Then  begins 
the  real  embarrassment  of  the  architect.  AVindows  must  be  eut  in 
twain  by  floors  or  partitions,  stairways  must  be  adapted  to  gloomy 
cages,  considérable  spaces  must  be  lost  because  no  light  can  be  got 
to  them,  and  useful  apartments  must  be  cramped  and  crowded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  architectural  façade;  gas  must  be  lighted  in 
broad  day  in  extensive  galleries,  while  closets  are  inundated  witli 
light  ;  porches  must  be  placed  in  front  of  doors  whicli  were  not  pre- 
pared  to  receive  them,  and  Windows  must  be  fitted  with  unexpected 
blinds  and  shades  ;  the  smaller  rooms  must  be  eut  in  two  in  height, 
in  order  to  avoid  appearing  like  wells,  and  the  ceilings  of  halls  must 
be  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  stories,  that  the  halls  may  be 
restored  to  agreeable  proportions  ;  passages  must  be  lighted  by  incon- 
veniently  lowering  the  height  of  doors  that  Windows  may  be  inserted 
above  ;  in  short,  people  must  be  compelled  to  live  in  rooms  without 
air  or  light  in  order  to  présent  the  public  with  the  pleasing  exterior 
spectacle  of  a  range  of  monumental  galleries.  But  without  speaking 
of  thèse  interior  distributions,  thus  tortured  for  the  greater  glory  of 
the  exterior  architecture,  we  daily  see  this  exterior  architecture  en- 
tirely  losing  in  perspective  the  charming  efFects  which  the  architect 
obtained  in  his  geometrical  élévations,  because  he  lias  not  taken  into 
considération  the  différence  between  geometrical  and  perspective 
combinations,  because  he  has  not  dreamed  that  the  shadows  he  has 
so  skilfully  traced  upon  his  drawing  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  provided 
for  in  his  design  accordingly,  would  never  be  projected  in  reality, 
and  because  he  has  deceived  himself  concerning  the  unhappy  effect 
of  lus  sky-line  by  veiling  the  unsightly  projections  under  the  light 
tints  of-  his  colored  sketches.  The  architects  of  antiquity,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  even  of  the  Renaissance  were  certainly  not  less 
skilful  desi2;ners  than  our  own,  vet  thev  never  allowed  themselves  to 
be  preoccupied  by  academical  symmetries,  or  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
efFects  of  o-eometrical  drawinp;s  ;  the  former  were  arran2;ed  with  a 
view  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  imposed,  and  the  latter 
made  subordinate  to  the  dispositions  of  the  plan.  They  evidently 
never  sufFered  either  themselves  or  their  clients  to  be  deceived  by 
specious  appearances  upon  paper.  To  obtain  this  degree  of  enlight- 
enment,  they  did  not,  as  we  do  in  the  schools,  confine  their  studies 
to  projects  of  édifices  which  were  never  to  be  executed  ;  they  habitu- 
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ated  theinselves  to  seeing  and  coniparing  ;  they  applied  themselves 
to  practice  as  well  as  tlieoiy,  and  never  limited  their  arcliitectnral 
horizon  to  the  walls  of  one  studio  or  even  of  one  city,  tliougli  that 
were  Rome  itself. 

Certainly  we  hâve  the  means  and  éléments  of  progress  in  pro- 
fusion ;  but  one  thing  is  wanting,  —  a  true,  large,  and  hberal  method 
of  instruction  ;  a  method  based,  not  upon  certain  corrupted  fornis, 
but  upon  principles  ;  a  method  which  will  teach  us  to  see  aright  and 
to  profit  bv  ail  précédents,  instead  of  veiling  from  our  eyes  entire 
epochs  of  art;  Avhich  will  seriously  consider  and  provide  for  every 
mechanical  expédient  and  discovery  in  the  science  of  building;  which 
will  develop  the  spirit  of  youth  instead  of  confining  it  in  that  strait- 
jacket  of  ancient  préjudices  which  everybody  outside  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  lias  laid  aside  and  forgotten  long  ago. 

To  make  a  mystery  of  architecture,  to  confine  it  to  certahi  exclu- 
sive conventional  methods  which  the  uninitiatecl  can  neither  know 
nor  understand,  will,  it  is  true,  obtain  for  the  architect  a  sort  of 
monopoly,  which  may  hâve  its  présent  advantages /or  h'im,  but  which, 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  progress  and  changes,  must  finally  isolate 
him  from  the  patronage,  as  it  has  already  from  the  sympathy,  of  the 
public.  Already  works,  formerly  confided  to  architects,  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of  others,  and  the  acolyte  of  the  architectural  mytli 
will  soon  be  left  alone  with  his  mystery.  In  the  face  of  an  officiai 
school  of  art,  whose  System  and  creed  repose  on  conventionalisms 
which  no  one  will  or  can  rationally  explain,  irresponsible  specialties 
are  arising  which  tend  every  day  to  destroy  the  unity  of  art  and 
to  take  away  from  the  architect  the  power  of  keeping  architecture 
in  the  path  of  healthy  and  intelligent  development.  AYhen  the 
school  says,  "Let  architecture  perish  rather  than  principle,"  we 
ask  in  vain  what  this  principle  is  for  which  the  school  would  make 
so  Savage  a  sacrifice.  It  cannot  define  its  principle,  for  it  has  none. 
To  be  a  pupil  of  such  a  school  may  be  a  privilège,  but  certainly 
it  does  not  enable  one  to  struggle  against  the  éléments  which  are 
every  day  encroaching  on  the  province  of  architecture,  and  detracting 
from  its  power  to  beconie  a  type  of  the  tinies  in  which  we  live. 

But  to  return  to  composition.     The  first  condition  of  design  is  to 
know  what  we  hâve  to  do  ;  to  know  what  we  hâve  to  do  is  to  hâve 
an  idea  ;  and,  to  express  this  idea,  we  must  hâve  principles  and  a  ■ 
form,  that  is,  grammar  and  language.    Now  as  the  grammar  of  archi- 
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tectiire  is  properly  a  mère  aifair  of  common-sense,  it  ought  to  be 
intelligible  to  everybody.  But  to  be  able  to  understand  and  use 
forms,  the  visible  langiiage  bv  which  our  ideas,  wlien  rationallv 
arranged  and  organized,  are  to  be  expressed,  reqiiires  a  long  course 
of  theoretical  and  practical  study,  and  a  spark  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
inspiration.  To  design,  therefore,  we  must  tirst  regulate  oiu"  concep- 
tions according  to  certain  immutable  architectural  rules,  based  upon 
coramon-sense,  and  then  hâve  in  om-  head  and  at  our  fingers'  ends 
forms  pliable  to  the  freest  expression  of  thèse  conceptions.  We  hâve 
no  right  to  expect  genius  of  an  architect,  but  we  can  require  reason, 
and  a  form  which  can  be  explained  and  understood.  Xow,  it  so 
happens  that  in  our  time,  instead  of  thus  basing  the  first  conception 
of  a  design  upon  a  common-sense  vieu-  of  the  practical  requirements 
to  be  met  and  solved  by  architecture,  it  lias  been  the  custom  to  be- 
gin  with  certain  formulas,  derived  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from 
a  very  ancient  style,  and  to  distort  and  torture  tlie  whole  archi- 
tectural idea  to  meet  its  rigid  exactions.  Form  is  made  the  la-w 
instead  of  the  language  of  art,  as  if  in  literatm-e  the  idea,  which  is 
primary,  were  made  subordinate  to  certain  rules  or  styles  of  expres- 
sion, which  are  secondary.  It  is  true  tliat  a  few  liljeral  iiiinds 
among  us  hâve  professed  eclecticism,  and  hâve  midertaken  to  study 
and  use  impartially  the  whole  range  of  architectm-al  précèdent,  with- 
out  confining  themselves  to  certain  eras  of  art  ;  but,  in  practice, 
this  liberality  has  been  able  to  produce  only  a  sort  of  macaronic 
language  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word)  whose  sensé  no  one  can 
understand.  Under  such  circumstances,  however  impartial  we  may 
endeavor  to  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  to  every  form  and  style  the 
place  which  belongs  to  it  with  respect  to  any  architectural  idea  we 
hâve  to  express.  We  instinctively  sélect  ;  and  sélection  implies  préf- 
érence, and  préférence  brings  us  back  to  exclusion.  Fortunately  for 
antique,  mediseval,  and  Renaissance  architects,  they  were  less  familiar 
than  we  are  with  the  great  range  of  historié  précèdent,  and  therefore 
were  free  from  thèse  embarrassments.  ïhey  proceeded  always  from 
invariable  principles  ;  they  organized  their  ideas  according  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  their  programmes  ;  and,  to  express  thèse 
ideas  in  architectiu-e,  they  had  a  System  of  forms  or  a  style,  ad- 
mitted  in  their  time,  more  or  less  elastic  to  the  uses  of  expression, 
but  always  appropriate  to  the  principles  from  which  they  started. 
Thev  possessed  a  single  lanojuase,  and  we  hâve  manv.     If  thev  con- 
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cernée!  tliemselves  witli  anterior  fornis,  thèse  forms  were  not  applied 
to  use  till  tliey  had  heen  passed  througli  tlie  crucible  of  their  own 
time  and  had  been  transformed.  This  fact  may  be  noted  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Renaissance,  and,  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century. 

The  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  admu-ed  the  remains 
of  Roman  antiquity,  and,  in  good  faith,  beheved  themsehes  to  be 
insph-ed  with  a  true  sympathy  for  antique  forms,  used  them,  by  habit 
and  by  tradition,  with  a  hberty  so  complète,  and  knew  so  well  how 
to  submit  them  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  that  they  transformed, 
but  dixl  not  copy  them.  Antique  art  was,  as  it  were,  a  language, 
which  they  unconsciously  translated,  so  that,  wishing  to  speak  in 
Latin,  they  really  spoke  in  good  French.  Although  the  influence  of 
antique  art  may  be  recognized  in  this  invohmtary  translation,  it  only 
served  to  give  the  architecture  of  that  period  a  peculiar  turn  and 
a  singularly  piquant  character.  AVhen  "ue  examine  what  remains 
of  the  châteaux  and  palaces  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  Cham- 
bord,  Madi'id,  Ecouen,  Anet,  some  parts  of  the  Louvre,  etc.,  we  can 
easily  see  that,  although  their  architecture  evidently  grew  up  under 
the  shadow  of  Roman  antiquity,  it  was  nevertheless  quite  diff'erent 
from  Roman  art  ;  it  was  a  truly  French  art,  holding  still  to  French 
traditions  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tastes  of  the 
time,  which  renewed  or  rather  continued  an  old  form  and  appro- 
priated  it  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  national  architecture. 
The  same  immutable  principles  of  truth  which  had  inspired  the  de- 
velopment of  ancient  and  mediccval  architecture  governed  the  art 
of  that  epoch,  and  the  forms  which  the  public  taste  of  that  time 
required  to  be  renovated  from  antiquity  were  never  treated  as  supe- 
rior  to  thèse  principles,  but  always  as  subordinate. 

Observe,  in  illustration  of  this  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
art,  that,  both  in  the  civil  and  religions  monuments  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  composition  of  plans  was  modified,  not  according  to  an   ^ 
imported  fashion,  but  only  in   obédience  to  the  new  requirements   ! 
of  public  and  domestic  life  as  they  arose.     Thus  the  plans  of  pal-   j 
aces,  châteaux,  mansions,  and  churches  at  that  time  diff'ered  very 
little  from  those  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  which,  in  their  tm"n,  were 
developed  natiu-ally  and  with  no  forced  complications  from  the  dis- 
positions of  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth.      The  primary  idea  in 
composition,  that  which  dominated  ail  others,  was  always  to  arrange 
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tlie  building  according  to  tlie  exactions  of  the  civil  or  religions 
habits  of  the  day.  This  was  the  sole  motive  in  the  architectural 
conception,  and,  to  express  it,  the  architect  took  a  foreign  style,  but 
modified  it  honestly  to  suit  the  idea.  But  under  Louis  XIV.,  as 
is  shown  in  the  colonnade  'of  the  Louvre,  the  imi)orted  style  began 
to  be  the  master  of  the  architect,  and  his  primary  idea  was  to  im- 
itate  a  Roman  Corinthian  order,  without  concerning  himself  with 
the  reason  for  so  doing,  or  with  the  adaptability  of  the  order  to  the 
necessities  of  the  building  to  which  it  was  applied. 

This  fashion  of  reversing  architectural  composition  by  making 
the  most  direct  expression  of  a  practical  requii"ement  secondary  to 
the  adoption  of  a  style  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  decay  in  archi- 
tecture. Expérience  is  proving  this  in  the  fact  that  om-  monu- 
ments are  daily  losing  more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  indi- 
vidual  expression,  and  the  power  of  architecturally  manifesting  their 
use  or  destination.  Architectural  composition,  instead  of  being  a 
loorical  déduction  from  the  différent  éléments  which  ounht  to  niake 
up  a  building,  from  the  immédiate  schedule  of  requirements.  from 
contemporary  habits,  tastes,  traditions,  materials,  and  workmanship, 
bas  become  little  more  than  an  acadendcal  formula.  This  method, 
based,  as  it  is,  not  upon  a  correct  feeling  and  practice  of  art,  but 
upon  a  theory  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  vague,  and  whiili. 
in  its  relations  to  its  followers,  is  an  undefined  mystery,  to  be  ap- 
proached  by  processes,  not  of  discussion,  but  of  initiation,  this  ar- 
bitrary  protectorate,  reared  upon  blind  submission  to  .dogmas,  con- 
ducts  architects  to  isolation  from  public  sympathy,  if  they  yield  to  it, 
or,  if  they  contend  against  it,  to  the  most  extravagant  fancies. 
A  gain,  it  lias  the  graver  disadvantage  of  making  good  the  arguments 
of  practical  minds,  which  are  ready  to  see  in  works  of  art  only  a  ru- 
inons and  useless  luxurv,  interesting  only  a  small  portion  of  society. 
Indeed,  how  can  we  défend  the  incommodions  splendors  of  most  of 
lour  public  buildings  against  the  criticisms  of  those  who,  without  dif- 
ficulty,  can  show  how  unreasonable  they  are,  who,  without  any  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  architectm-e,  can  plainly  see  that  the  style 
and  forms  adopted  do  not  agrée  with  the  practical  uses  they  are 
intended  to  subserve? 

It  lias  already  been  noticed  that  a  prevailing  characteristic  of 
Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval  architecture  was  the  pliabihty  of  style 
to  use,  so  that,  if  a  Roman  private  house  did  not  resemble  a  pubhc 
23 
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building,  if  a  temple  "vvas  always  distinguishable  from  a  basilica,  a 
théâtre  from  a  palace,  there  was  the  same  distinction  of  cliaracter 
bet^Yeen  the  churches,  châteaux,  hospitals,  town-halls,  palaces,  and 
private  houses  of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages.  If  mediœval  architects  admitted 
symmetry  as  an  appropriate  élément  in  monuments,  like  churches, 
which  had  a  perfect  unity  of  destination,  they  excluded  it  from  the 
château,  which  was  but  an  agglomération  of  apartments  devoted 
to  varions  uses,  just  as  in  the  Roman  villa  the  several  pavillons 
and  buildings  which  composed  it  were  constructed  and  grouped, 
not  professedly  to  make  a  symmetrical  architectural  composition,  but 
to  obtain  the  most  convenient  forms  and  dispositions.  Now,  witli 
Avhat  consistency  can  modem  architects  regard  that  which  they  con- 
sider  admissible  in  a  Roman  villa  as  bad  when  developed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ?  How  can  they  praise  the  architecture  of  Italy  under 
the  emperors  for  the  very  qualities  which  they  blâme  in  that  of  the 
third  race  of  the  Trench  kings  ?  It  is  because  they  hâve  preferred 
blindly  to  adopt  a  ready-made  style,  presented  to  them  to  be  learned 
by  heart,  rather  than  a  principle,  which,  to  be  understood,  requires 
a  course  of  analytical  investigation  and  study,  and  which,  when  un- 
derstood, would  free  them  from  the  préjudices  of  schools  and  sects. 
They  do  not  like  to  think  that  the  forms  which  they  hâve  thus 
committed  to  memory,  as  the  main  end  of  their  éducation  in  art, 
are  really  but  a  small  part  of  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  before 
arriving  at  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  design. 

I  refrain  from  treating  hère  of  the  édifices  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
because  I  hâve  elsewhere  explained  the  manner  and  tlieory  of 
their  development.*  But  I  propose  to  consider  the  condition 
of  art  at  the  moment  when  it  entered  upon  what  we  understand 
as  its  modem  era,  and  when  the  influence  of  mediaeval  tradi- 
tions was  still  too  strong  to  be  shaken  ofF  in  a  day.  I  propose 
to  examine  the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  architecture 
seemed  to  hâve  reached  its  highest  point  in  science  and  workman- 
ship,  Mdien  society  was  undergoing  a  great  moral  révolution  and 
breaking  free  from  the  last  ties  which  bound  it  to  secular  and  clér- 
ical feudalism,  and  when  the  revival  of  ancient  learning  and  the 
study  of  the  antique  were  for  the  first  time  occupying  the  attentive 
and  serions  considération  of  the  civilized  world. 

When  we  treat  of  the  history  and  practice  of  our  art,  we  find  preju- 

*  See  "Dictionnaire  Eaissonné  de  l'Arch.  Française  du  X*  au  XVI"  siècle." 
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dices  to  combat  at  everv  step  ;  and  liere,  at  the  very  outset,  we  en- 
coimter  a  popular  error.  It  is  ofteii  said  tliat  the  Frencli  architects 
of  the  Renaissance  were  inspired,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  arts  of  the  ItaUan  Renaissance,  and  even  that  some 
of  the  French  monuments  of  that  epoch  were  the  works  of  ItaUan 
nuisters.  The  latter  notion  has  been  lately  refuted  in  a  triumphant 
manner  by  M.  de  la  Saussaye,  in  his  "  Notice  "  on  Chanibord,  and 
bv  M.  A.  Berty,  in  Les  Grands  Architectes  de  la  Renaissance.  It 
is  entirely  withoiit  foundation  in  fact.  As  for  the  former  statement, 
it  needs  but  an  inteUigent  glance  at  the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  see  that  they  are  Italian  neither  in  plan,  style,  nor  meth- 
ods  of  construction,  and  that  French  art  followed  no  Italian  model. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
dating  back  the  French  Renaissance  only  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  for  even  before  1450  it  had  manifested  itself  plaînly  and  in 
a  manner  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt  regarding  its  purely  French 
inspiration.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  explain  the  ten- 
dency  of  historians  to  dérive  our  art  from  foreign  nations.  There 
are  provinces  of  France  where,  even  noAv,  ail  the  Gothic  monuments 
are  attributed  to  the  English.  The  cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  in 
fact  is  but  an  imitation  of  those  of  Amiens  and  Béarnais,  and  fifty 
years  later  in  date,  has  for  a  long  tinie  been  regarded  as  the  pro- 
totype of  Gothic  art  ;  and,  finally,  it  is  said  very  often  that  the 
château  of  Chanibord,  parts  of  the  Louvre  and  of  Fontainebleau, 
are  due  to  Italian  artists.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  âge  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  we  are  said  to  hâve  an  art  which  is  really  French. 
X'ow  it  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  we  began  to  lose  our  original- 
ity  ;  for  what  said  Philibert  de  l'Orme  to  his  contemporaries  of  that 
date  ?  "  A^ou  are  always  ready  to  prefer  foreign  to  domestic  things. 
Although  no  country  in  the  world  is  better  or  more  profusely  sup- 
plied  with  building  materials  of  every  kind  than  France,  most  of 
you  find  nothing  good  but  what  comes  from  foreign  parts  and  costs 
very  dear.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Frenchmen  of  our  day  to  set 
the  arts  and  artists  of  foreign  nations  above  their  own,  however 
excellent  and  ingénions  the  latter  may'  be." 

That  which  is  conventionally  styled  the  Renaissance  was  not  an 
accidentai  fact,  to  be  retarded  or  advanced  at  will  and  subject  to 
political  events.  It  was  rather  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  organ- 
ization,  than  a  return  to  a   forgotten   svstem.     In  order  that  this 
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singular  fact  in  tlie  liistoiy  of  nations  may  be  imderstood,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  strange  condition  of  Europe  as  the 
Romans  made  it. 

In  the  fii'st  century  of  our  era  Ave  liave  observed  that  the  Roman 
Empire  was  made  up  of  éléments  so  varions  that  we  can  discover 
in  it  no  unity  either  of  spirit  or  race,  —  nothing  but  a  vast  pohtical 
and  administrative  organization,  estabUshed  rather  to  check  than  to 
encourage  the  pecuhar  tendencies  of  the  nations  under  its  yoke.  In 
fact,  after  Nero,  the  rotten  empire  was  only  sustained  by  barbarians, 
whether  by  the  force  of  their  arms  or  by  the  invigorating  influence 
of  the  éléments  which  they  brought  to  the  support  of  that  efFete  body 
of  which  Rome  Avas  the  centre.  Romans,  properly  speaking,  were 
finally  the  least  élément  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  army,  the  gên- 
erais, the  senators,  and  the  emperors  themselves  were  at  this  epoch 
strangers  to  Rome,  and  often  to  Italy  itself.  I  hâve  already  pointed 
ont  this  fact  as  the  explanation  why  Rome  did  not  possess  a  fine  art, 
but  rather  the  formulas  of  a  vulgar  art  daily  tending  towards  dé- 
cline. 

Récent  philosophical  investigations  in  Germany,  England,  and 
Erance  *  hâve  accumulated  valuable  evitlence  regarding  the  varions 
and  distinctive  tendencies  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  human 
race  in  mental  development.  But  Rome,  composed  as  it  was  froni 
the  beginning  of  a  confused  mixture  of  thèse  races,  was  never  able 
to  give  to  the  arts  it  controlled  the  clear  and  definite  impulse  of  a 
national  unity.  It  was  content  to  imitate  and  coUect  the  arts  of 
Etruria,  of  the  Celto-Tyrrhenic  races,  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Semitic 
nations  of  Asia,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  organization  of  a  power- 
ful  and  practical  government.  Ont  of  this  amalgam  it  succeeded 
in  composing,  for  the  building  of  édifices  of  public  utility,  certain 
formulas  of  universal  application,  Avhich,  for  the  very  reason  of  their 
universal  application,  possessed,  as  regards  style,  none  of  •  those 
marked  qualities  which  gave  character  to  the  arts  of  Egypt,  Asia 
]\Iinor,  Greece,  and  Etruria.  When  the  German  tribes,  which  had 
preserved  their  peculiar  characteristics  comparatively  pure  from  for- 
eign  éléments,  ceased,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  guard  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  and,  mingling  with  the  barbarous  torrent  from  the 

*  See  a  résumé  of  thèse  investigations  in  "  L'Essai  sur  l'inégalité  des  Kaces  Humaines,"  by 
M.  A.  de  Gobineau,  Paris,  Didot,  1835.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the 
questions  resolved  in  this  reniarkable  work  to  architects  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  art. 
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Xortli,  precipitated  theniselves  upon  tlie  corpse  of  the  Roman  body 
politic,  that  great  political  and  administrative  organization  fell,  and 
Avith  it  fell  the  wliole  svstem  of  Roman  art,  because  it  was  nothinsr 
more  tlian  a  brancli  of  that  organization.  Xow  this  great  irrnption, 
which  the  collèges  call  barbarian,  but  which,  as  it  breathed  the 
breath  of  a  new  life  into  a  mère  eftete  and  exhausted  mass,  was  in 
reality  a  most  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of  humanity,  had,  by  the 
intermingling  of  new  éléments,  overflowing  with  the  principles  of  life, 
a  peculiar  influence  over  art.  Although  the  Teutons,  the  Lombards, 
the  Franks,  the  Bm-gundians,  and  Goths  were  not  artists  when  they 
overran  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  stirred 
np  a  wholesome  art-movement  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  with  ail  the  energy 
of  the  Arian  blood  which  they  infused  into  the  Roman  body,  the 
traditional  power  of  Rome  was  still  great  enough  to  cause  the 
Roman  monuments  to  be  respected  and  even  imitated  by  the  Xorth- 
ern  conquerors,  when  they  established  themselves  in  the  impérial 
provinces.  With  the  same  feeling,  Klodowig  proclaimed  himself 
Augustus  ;  and,  before  this  even,  the  first  barbarous  chiefs  were,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  populations,  Avho  instinctively  regarded  ail 
sovereignty  as  naturally  belonging  to  the  empire,  magistrates  insti- 
tuted  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

X'ow  Charlemagne  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  restoring  this  Roman 
Empire,  and,  in  the  eiglith  century  would  fain  hâve  forced  a  Renais- 
sance which  in  the  fifteenth  century  established  itself  without  force. 
But,  under  Charlemagne,  the  Arian  éléments  were  too  fresh  and 
powerful  to  make  this  rétrograde  movement  possible  ;  and,  after  him, 
with  the  feudal  disintegration  of  the  empire  Avhich  he  established, 
arose  arts  which  owed  but  little  to  the  Romans,  which  developed  in 
a  contrary  direction,  arrived  at  rare  perfection,  and  always  expressed 
the  mixture  of  Arianism  with  those  Gallo-Roman  races,  which,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  France,  where  thèse  arts  were  most  fruitful,  had 
hardly  lost  their  Celtic  pm-ity.  Li  order  to  establish  a  Renaissance 
at  that  time,  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  dispose  Western  Europe 
to  return  to  the  political  and  administrative  ideas  of  the  Romans,  it 
would  hâve  been  necessary  to  absorb  the  élément  of  the  white  races 
in  the  great  Roman  amalgam  ;  a  process  which  actually  took  place  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centm-ies. 

Li  considering  the  Renaissance,  therefore,  not  in  its  détails,  but  as 
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a  great  social  fact,  we  miist  regard  it  as  a  continuation  of  tliat  Roman 
organization  wliich  had  been  interrupted  foi-  several  centuries  by  the 
abundant  euergy  of  t\\e  powerful  races  of  the  Nortli.  Xow,  in  mucli 
earlier  times,  the  sanie  races  had  invaded  India,  Asia  ]\linor,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and,  on  two  separate  occasions.  Western  Europe.  By  Tvhat 
strange  contradiction,  then,  do  we  admire  the  Arians  who  became 
Greek  and  the  fathers  of  Greek  art,  and  treat  as  barbarians  the  Ger- 
man,  Frankish,  and  Scandinavian  Arians  who,  infusing  new  hfe  into 
the  Roman  déchue,  became  the  fathers  of  mediîeval  art?  I  must 
admit  that  it  was  by  a  pecuharly  happy  amalgamation  of  races  that 
the  Arian-Greeks,  become  Semitic,  were  enabled  in  antiquity  to  pro- 
duce arts  superior  to  any  which  hâve  been  or  will  ever  be.  But  if 
the  Arian  élément,  as  mixed  with  the  Roman,  was  less  pure,  and  the 
conditions  of  amalgamation  less  favorable  for  art,  it  is  évident  that 
this  infusion  of  fresh  Northern  blood  revived  the  sinking  power  of 
Western  Europe,  gave  a  new  force  to  its  social  state,  and  introduced 
a  new  form  of  art. 

If  I  sliall  seem  to  hâve  spoken  of  the  Romans  more  severely  than 
they  deserve,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  heartily  admire  the  Roman 
power,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  governing,  administrative,  and  military 
power  ;  I  hâve  no  less  admiration  for  Roman  législation,  and  espe- 
cially  for  the  respect  which  the  Romans  alwajs  exhibited  for  every- 
thing  clothed  in  a  légal  form  ;  but  as  regards  Roman  art,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  class  it  far  beneath  that  of  the  beautiful  civilizations 
(beautiful  in  respect  to  art)  of  India,  Asia,  Egypt,  and,  above  ail,  of 
Greece.  ïo  the  Romans  was  wanting  that  élément  of  race,  with- 
out  which  art  could  assume  no  original  or  distinctive  form  ;  they 
were  marvellous  builders,  nothing  more.  Everything  but  the  mère 
construction  in  Roman  monuments  is  Greek,  Etruscan,  or  Asiatic, 
not  Roman.  So  in  poetry  ;  there  is  no  real  Latin  epic,  and,  what- 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  ^Eneid,  no  one  will  prétend 
to  say  that  it  is  a  sincère  epic  poem.  It  is  évident  that  Yirgil  did 
not  believe  a  single  word  he  wrote,  no  more  than  the  Roman  ar- 
chitect  of  the  time  of  Augustus  believed  in  the  orders  as  forms  con- 
secrated  to  Diana  or  Apollo.  But  Homer,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the 
reciters  of  the  songs  of  the  Iliad,  firmly  believed  in  their  heroes  and 
identified  themselves  with  them  ;  the  Iliad,  therefore,  profoundly 
moved  ail  Greek  listeners  when  they  heard  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  so  loni?  as  there  remains  a  thinkins;  beins;  in  the  world,  it  will 
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continue  to  be  the  most  lifelike,  most  sympathetic,  most  heautiful, 
niost  sincère  and  noble  expression  of  the  émotions  of  the  himian 
heart.  In  the  ^licldle  Ages,  also,  so  much  depreciated  hy  ail  the 
indiscriminate  admirers  of  the  Romans,  we  shall  find,  as  well  in  the 
plastic  arts  as  in  poetrv,  some  rays  of  this  Arian  genius  of  the  Greeks. 
Thus  the  "  Song  of  Roland,"  which  dates  froni  the  eleventh  centiiry, 
compared  Avitli  the  romances  of  the  thirteentli  and  fomteenth  cen- 
turies, is  as  Homer  to  Virgil  ;  it  is  a  sincère  epic,  not  a  mère  work 
of  genius  ;  a  fragmentary  poem,  it  is  true,  and  expressed  in  imperfect 
language,  but  one  which,  in  grandeur  of  sentiment,  nobility  of  thought, 
and  knowledge  of  the  hunian  heart,  can  often  bear  comparison  witli 
the  very  best  passages  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  nien  who  sang  and 
listened  to  this  song  were  certainly  no  descendants  of  the  Latin  races. 
In  respect  to  hmiian  dignity,  in  respect  to  art,  they  were  infinitely 
superior  to  those  races,  especially  if  we  compare  tliem  with  the  last 
Romans  who  passed  their  time  in  writing  treatises  on  gramniar,  lipo- 
grammatic  poems,  epigrams,  madrigals,  and  ail  the  petty  fancies 
which  were  so  much  in  vogue  during  the  décline  of  tlie  empire.  So 
also  the  western  monuments  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  notwithstandinor 
the  rudeness  of  their  structure  and  even  the  practical  ignorance  of 
the  artists,  exhibit  a  sinceritv,  a  feelinsr  for  truth,  a  risiditv  of  princi- 
pies,  a  clioice  of  form,  far  superior  to  that  degenerate,  weak,  iiniform, 
vulgar  art  which  covered  the  Latin  soil  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  Assuredlv,  the  idea  of  borrowino;  sucli  an  efiete  art  could 
never  hâve  entered  the  minds  of  men  who  were  much  better  adapted 
to  develop  true  art  than  the  Romans  ever  were,  even  at  the  moment 
of  their  greatest  splendor.  Although  less  polished  than  were  the' 
Latins  of  the  Décline  of  the  Empire,  they  could  not  but  be  amazed 
and  delighted  in  the  présence  of  the  prodigious  remains  of  Roman 
power  ;  but,  by  the  very  character  of  the  Gothic  blood  that  ran  in 
their  veins,  they  were  forbidden  to  imitate  them. 

The  first  step  towards  a  return  to  Latin  arts  was  made  by  the  great 
révolution  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Mdien,  as  related  in  the 
preceding  Disconrse,  the  domain  of  the  arts  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  lay  architects,  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  Gallo-Roman  races,  some- 
what  modified  by  the  Arian  élément.  Although  the  architecture  of 
that  epoch  liad  no  relations  with  Roman  architecture,  either  in  struc- 
ture or  form  ;  although  the  modem  analvtic  and  scientific  spirit  it 
exhibited  replaced  the  depraved  Latin  traditions  as  well  as  the  poetic 
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conceptions  of  tlie  twelfth  centuiy  ;  yet  tlie  lay  architectm*e  of  tlie 
thirteentli  century  foreshadpwed  tlie  fatal  fall  into  tlie  deep  grooves 
of  Roman  discipline  and  fornialism.  Nevertiieless,  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  Frencli  Renaissance  especially,  preserved  enougli  of  tlie  élé- 
ments whicli  liad  constituted  the  splendor  and  originality  of  media3val 
art  to  enable  it  still  to  maintain  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
Western  Enrope.  It  developed  nnder  favorable  conditions  whicli 
can  never  occur  again  ;  but,  -while  insisting  upon  the  increasing  vul- 
garity  of  modem  art,  it  is  no  less  our  duty  to  do  ail  we  can  to  arrest 
it  in  its  décline,  and  to  ascertain  if  tliere  are  not  yet  some  iiew  paths 
left  into  Avhicli  it  can  be  diverted. 

The  task  I  hâve  taken  upon  myself  is,  I  admit,  an  ungratefnl  one  ; 
and  I  would  inuch  prêter  to  sliare  in  the  happy  faith  of  those  who 
firnily  believe  that  the  art  of  architecture  is  in  the  path  of  progress, 
and  that,  froni  the  state  of  uncertainty  and  transition  in  whicli  we 
are,  there  can  be  born,  as  happened  in  certain  epochs  of  antiquitv,  — 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  sixteenth,  —  an  original  and  new 
art,  perfectly  adapted  to  our  civilization  ;  but  without  pretending  to 
state  definitely  that  this  new  birth  cannot  take  place,  I  trust  I  may 
be  allowed  to  doubt  it  and  to  give  the  reasons  wliy  I  doubt. 

Architecture  has  been  lirilliant  in  ancient  and  modem  history  only 
when  resulting  from  certain  social  sliocks  occasioned  by  the  amalgama- 
tion or  antagonism  of  races,  an  amalgamation  or  antagonism  which  has 
a  powerful  influence  over  ail  intellectual  effort.  I  do  not  see  that  Ave 
are  living  under  any  such  favorable  conditions.  We  possess  confused 
or  poorly  appreciated  traditions,  which  no  one  believes,  inexhaustible 
means  of  exécution  and  powerful  industrial  resources  ;  but  to  direct 
thèse  means,  to  employ  thèse  resources,  what  hâve  we  ?  Déniai  or 
neglect  of  the  niost  simple  gênerai  laAvs  ;  the  exclusive  spirit  of  a 
school  or,  outside  of  that,  unrestrained  fancy  ;  discussions  of  rival 
coteries  indiffèrent  to  the  public  ;  ostracism  of  such  individualities 
as  may  attempt  to  tread  the  correct  path  of  architectural  progress  ; 
divisions  among  the  imitators  of  the  past,  quarrelling  about  formu- 
las, but  no  effort  to  unité  on  the  broad  fîeld  of  principles.  But 
beneath  this  turmoil  in  the  republic  of  the  arts,  we  can  see  a  certain 
patient  labor,  a  conscientious  analytical  study  of  the  works  of  our 
forefathers,  the  basis  of  a  new  doctrine  founded  upon  the  most  rig- 
orous  principles,  not  upon  tradition,  and  analogous  to  the  move- 
nient  which  released  art  from  the  seclusion  of  the  couvents  in  the 
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twelfth  centurv  to  ])lace  it  in  tlie  hands  of  laymen  ;  but  what  chance 
lias  this  intelligent  clemocraci/,  in  its  efforts  to  emancipate  itsclf,  of 
obtainino"  the  same  support  and  encouragement  tliat  our  ancestors 
iiad  under  the  same  circumstances  ?  Are  the  times  favorable  for  a 
similar  happy  issue  out  of  tlieir  efforts  ?  Does  the  public,  wliose 
sensitiveness  to  art  is  blunted,  hâve  an  energetic  sympathy  in  the 
movement  ?  Hâve  we  not,  in  fine,  reached  a  period  in  the  history 
of  art  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  state  of  society  at  Byzantium, 
when  the  schools  disputed  while  the  barbarians  were  battering  at 
the  gâtes  ? 

In  ail  questions  touching  the  domain  of  intelligence  there  must 
ever  be  a  struggle  between  the  conservatism  wliich  holds  to  traditions 
and  the  reforni  which  would  innovate  and  change.  The  lay  school 
of  the  twelfth  century  had  energy  enough  and  was  loyal  enough  to 
its  principles  to  be  able  in  a  few  years  to  substitute  for  the  expir- 
ing  traditions  of  the  monasteries  an  art  which  had  grown  up  in  its 
own  bosom,  and,  adopting  an  eminently  flexible  form,  lent  itself 
readily  to  ail  the  uses  and  transformations  of  society.  But  this  art, 
the  issue  of  the  intellectual  émancipation  of  the  laborious  classes  of 
cities,  eminently  démocratie  in  its  character,  establishing  investigation 
and  reason  in  the  place  of  théocratie  tendencies,  soon  fell  into  abuse 
of  its  own  principles  ;  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  démocratie,  it 
could  not  correct  and  restrain  itself;  from  déductions  to  déductions 
it  at  lengtli  arrived  at  a  mère  geometrical  formula,  till,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  reached  the  last  limits  to  which  its  princi- 
ples could  be  carried  ;  and  then  there  was  but  one  resort  left  for 
architecture,  to  precipitate  itself  into  those  paths  which  had  been  so 
long  abandoned  by  the  Gallo-Roman  races,* 

The  French  architects  of  the  Renaissance  are  worthy  of  ail  praise 
because,  although  reviving  the  forms  of  Roman  anticpiity,  they  still 

*  Everything  relating  to  the  historv'  of  art  in  France  is  so  confused,  that  we  find  the  defenders 
of  démocratie  principles  condemning  that  which  we  call  Gothic  art  as  a  reflection  of  feudalism. 
Now  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Louis  XIY.  at  their  head,  were  much  more  con- 
sistent when  they  manifested  a  dislike  for  this  art.  But  it  is  strange  to  see  libérais,  the  adrer- 
saries  of  despotism  and  privilège,  using,  in  this  respect,  the  same  arguments  as  the  great  king. 
As  art,  in  its  natural  growth,  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  manifestations  of  the  spirit  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  Louis  XIV.  was  quite  consistent  in  seeking  to  crush  mediseval  architecture 
under  his  pseudo-Eoman  monuments  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  advocate  démocratie 
principles,  freedom  of  speech  and  thought,  are  certainly  not  consistent  in  remaining  blind  to  the 
fact  that  mediœval  architecture  is  pliant  to  ail  the  transformations  of  free  society,  and  encourages 
that  judicious  employment  of  material,  means,  and  forces  which  is  now  so  generally  recognized 
as  the  final  expression  of  civilization. 
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retained  their  own  iiidividuality.  Still  inspired  by  tlie  natural  prac- 
tical  spirit  of  the  nation,  they  continued  to  attach  great  importance  to 
the  material  and  means  at  their  disposai,  to  the  exigencies  of  conteni- 
porary  custom,  to  traditions,  to  the  influences  of  climate,  and  to  tlie 
convenience  of  those  for  whoni  they  built.  iSot  only  the  monuments 
of  this  time,  but  the  treatises,  especially  the  Traité  sur  VArcîntecitire 
of  Phihbert  de  l'Orme,  prove  to  us  how  faithful  they  were  to  thèse 
principles.  De  l'Orme,  in  his  book,*  lays  especial  emphasis  on  the 
conduct  of  Works,  on  the  information  necessary  to  the  architect  and 
the  liberty  he  should  hâve  in  designing,  upon  the  proper  employ- 
ment  and  sélection  of  materials  and  the  arrangement  of  plans  with 
regard  to  aspect,  salubrity,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  with  practical 
advice  to  those  proposing  to  build.  "  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  ail 
architects,"  said  he,  "  to  concern  themselves  less  with  the  ornaments 
and  proportions  of  columns  and  façades,  when  they  build  houses,  and 
more  with  those  beautiful  rules  of  nature  touching  the  convenience, 
customs,  and  profit  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  décorations  and  enrich- 
ments  are  made  only  to  gratify  the  eye,  and  add  nothing  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  mankind.  Pray  observe  that,  for  the  want  of  proper 
arrangements,  dispositions,  and  accommodations  in  a  honse,  its  oc- 
cupants are  made  sick  in  body  and  mind,  and  subject  to  ail  sorts  of 
discomforts  and  inconveniences,  which  they  often  cannot  account 
for."     What  could  we  say  better  than  this  ? 

Philibert  de  l'Orme,  together  with  his  media^val  brethren,  regarded 
the  disposition  of  buildings  with  référence  to  the  points  of  the  coni- 
pass  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  composition,  and  it  is  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  this  principle  that  are  due  most  of  the  irregu- 
larities  and  picturesqueness  for  which  the  châteaux  or  palaces  of  the 
]\Iiddle  Ages  are  distinguished.  Their  builders  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  traditions  of  antiquity  in  regard  to  this  point  of  site,  and  even 
in  regard  to  symmetry,  for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
systematically  disregarded  ancient  précèdent  in  tins  respect.  Sym- 
metry is  a  natural  désire  of  the  eye,  a  désire  which  requires  to  be 
satisfied,  if  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  positive  necessities  of  hfe. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  mediaeval  architects  did  not  hâve  the  same 
ideas  abovit  symmetry  that  were  prévalent  in  antiquity  ;  they  aimed 
rather  to  obtain  a  balance  of  masses  and  détails,  than  their  identical 
répétition. 

*  "L'Architecture"  of  Philibert  de  l'Orme  ;  Paris,  1576. 
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I  consider  it  essential  to  explain  thèse  two  Systems  as  clearlv  as  I 
caji.  Tliey  each  of  theni  hâve  theh-  advantages  and,  wheii  not  apphed 
intelhgeiitly,  their  disadvantages.  It  has  ah-eadybeen  stated  that  the 
Greeks,  while  they  subinitted  each  separate  building  to  the  rules  of 
symmetry,  never  considered  it  necessary  to  apply  the  saine  rules  to 
the  grouping  of  their  l)uildings,  especially  when  thèse  buildings  were 
devoted  to  différent  purposes.  They  used  the  same  liberty  in  their 
private  houses,  which  were  composed  of  an  agglomération  of  distinct 
compositions  arranged,  as  a  \Ahole,  without  regard  to  symmetry.  The 
Romans  also  admitted  tins  wise  principle,  and  their  palaces  and  dwell- 
ings  presented  suites  of  rooms  separately  symmetrical,  but,  in  combi- 
nation,  composed  only  with  regard  to  convenience.  Profiting  by  the 
"  lay  of  the  land,"  they  occupied  it  with  plans  skilfully  fitted  together  ; 
but  the  modem  idea  of  including  ail  the  offices  and  dependencies  of 
the  household  in  an  envelope  of  uniform  aspect,  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  called  architectural  effect,  never  occurred  to  them. 

Thus  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  at  Rome  had  the 
air,  within  and  without,  of  a  monumental  city,  of  a  group  of  palaces, 
not  of  a  palatial  unity  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  impérial  seats  at  Spalatro,  Palmyra,  etc.  The  perspective 
views  of  domestic  architecture  presented  in  antique  paintings  alwavs 
exhibit  a  very  irregular  combination  of  regalar  buildings  ;  and  we 
cannot  find  in  ail  antiquity,  especially  among  the  Greeks,  any  such 
architectural  dispositions  as  we  see  at  Versailles  or  the  Louvre,  at 
the  Place  Vendôme  or  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  with  the  buildings 
of  the  Garde-]\Ieuble,  the  Rue  Royale,  and  the  Madeleine.  The 
plan  of  ancient  Rome  noAvhere  exhibits  such  balanced  compositions 
of  public  establishments.  The  houses  were  symmetrical  only  as 
regarded  themselves,  and  so  far  as  the  practical  necessities  they  met 
and  the  shape  of  the  land  they  occupied  admitted.  Submitting 
themselves  to  the  same  principle  in  their  élévations,  the  Romans  had 
a  separate  building  for  every  separate  office  or  dependency  of  domes- 
tic or  officiai  life  ;  this  building  was  complète  in  itself,  had  its  own 
order,  its  own  roof,  and  the  height  most  convenient  for  its  own  desti- 
nation, without  any  compromise  for  the  sake  of  the  other  buildings 
with  which  they  might  be  connected  ;  Roman  architecture  never  com- 
bined  thèse  varions  dependencies  under  the  same  roof,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  exterior  effect  of  unifomiity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Louvre. 
When,  therefore,  we  include  under  the  same  architectural  envelope 
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ail  tlie  appiirtenances  of  a  great  establishment,  such  as  lialLs,  piivate 
apartmeiits,  staircases,  vestibules,  ball-rooms,  réception -rooms,  cliapels, 
galleries,  offices,  libraries,  or  muséums,  we  must  not  suppose  tliat  we 
are  reallv  following  tlie  traditions  of  antiquity.     On  tbe  contrary,  in 
so  doing,  we  are  disregarding  thèse  traditions  much  more  than  did 
the  mediaeval   architects.     I  am  not  arguing  about  this  matter  ;    I 
am  simplv  stating  facts  which  every  one  can  verify  for  himself.     A 
Roman  palace,  like  a  royal  abode  of  om-  own  days,  which  required 
great  halls  of  audience  and  ready  methods  of  communication,  as  well 
as  public  and  private  offices  and  habitable  apartments,  giving  accom- 
modation for  ail  the  uses  of  state  and  for  ail  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  presented  a  programme  mnch  too  distinct  in  its  component  parts 
to  be  included  under  any  uniform  façade,  or  expressed  by  any  bal- 
anced  masses,  without  inconvenience  or  violence  to  some  of  its  most 
essential  conditions.     If  we  imagine  that,  in  submitting  ail  our  archi- 
tecture since  the  seventeenth  century  to  this  Procrustean  process  in 
order  to  obtain  symmetry,  we  hâve  been  developing  a  real  Renais- 
sance of  ancient  traditions,  we  are  mistaken  ;  or  if  we  think  that,  in 
so  doing,  we  hâve  made  an  innovation  which  is  a  mark  of  progress 
in  advance  of  ail  anterior  arts,  we  are  very  much  mistaken.     "We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
always  evinced  a  love  for  symmetry  or  balance  of  parts.     Thus,  if 
they  built  a  temple  or  a  room,  it  was  perfectly  symmetrical  within 
and  without  ;  if  they  constructed  an  atrium,  a  xystum,  a  basilica, 
the  principal  axis  divided  the  whole  composition  into  two  identi- 
cal  masses,  as  far  as  practicable.     The  same  principle  was  made  good 
in  détails  ;  ail  the  capitals  of  the  same  order  were  exactly  alike,  as 
well  as  ail  the  modifiions  of  a  cornice.     But  in  this  respect  Ave  see 
the  first  line  of  démarcation  between  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
and  if,  in  the  château  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  in  the  antique 
villa,  the  varions  dependencies  aflPected  forms   appropriate  to  their 
several  destinations,  the  architectural  détails  were  infinitely  varied  in 
each  order  of  the  château,  while,  in  the  villa,  each  order  was  sub- 
mitted  in  itself  to  the  strictest  uniformity  of  parts. 

But  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  efFect  of 
this  uniformity  of  détails  in  antique  architectm-e  ;  it  is  mnch  less 
grand  and  imposing  than  we  are  led  to  suppose.  "We  should  not 
place  too  implicit  faith  in  the  designs  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
monuments  ;  in  such  spéculative  works  we  are  very  apt,  in  case  of 
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doubt,  to  lean  towards  absolate  symmetry  ;  Avhereas,  in  my  own 
expérience,  I  hâve  often  heen  very  miich  surprised,  wlien  examining 
tlie  ancient  monuments  of  Italy  and  France,  to  find  notable  irregular- 
ities  jiist  where  thèse  theoretical  restorations  hâve  indicated  a  condi- 
tion of  perfect  symmetry  ;  and  thèse  irregularities,  so  far  from  being, 
in  every  instance,  the  conséquence  of  an  unavoidable  necessity  of 
site,  often  seemecl  rather  a  concession  to  a  détail  of  the  programme, 
or  to  a'  fancy  of  the  artist.  In  fact,  the  absolute  symmetry  of  archi- 
tectural combinations,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans  ;  a  symmetry  of  détails,  Avhich,  however,  we  adopt  in  a  much 
more  absolute  fashion  than  they,  did  exist  among  them,  but  with  a 
certain  liberty  which  the  académie  school  rejects  as  inadmissible. 
Now  this  academical  décision  is  a  great  comfort  to  modem  archi- 
tects  ;  for  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  when  you  hâve  composed  a  capital  or 
the  end  of  a  frieze  in  one  day,  you  hâve  only  to  let  the  stone-cutters 
reproduce  your  composition  twelve  hundred  times  in  three  months. 
The  uneasy  spirits,  who  would  change  such  a  charming  state  of 
things,  are  certainly  great  nuisances.  Indolent  routine  is  a  sover- 
eign,  powerful  in  the  multitude  of  its  subjects,  and  lias  plenty  of 
advocates  ;    so  it  is  folly  to  struggle  against  it. 

One  of  the  first  conditions  of  composition  among  the  Romans  Avas 
fîdelity  to  the  nature  of  the  construction  employed.  The  différent 
requirements  of  a  vaulted  construction  and  of  a  construction  covered 
by  a  timber  roof  were  recognized  from  the  beginning.  Thus,  if  we 
examine  the  plans  of  the  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  or  of  Dio- 
clesian,  we  can  not  only  comprehend  the  fact  that  thèse  structures 
were  composed  of  large  and  small  rooms,  ail  vaulted,  but  can  even 
give  the  form  and  structure  of  each  vault  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  Ulpian  basilica  to  be  assured 
that  it  was  covered  by  an  open  timber  roof.  To  this  extent  did  the 
mode  of  construction  influence  the  architectural  compositions  of  the 
Romans.  More  than  this,  the  destination  of  an  édifice,  and  of 
ail  its  parts  separately,  imposed  upon  them  certain  dimensions  and 
forms,  whether  as  regarded  surface  or  height.  This  is  évident,  not 
only  in  their  baths  and  palaces,  but  in  their  simplest  and  most  vul- 
gar  édifices.  We  observe  the  same  correct  tendencies  in  mediccval 
buildings,  although  différent  in  form  and  construction.  In  both  cases 
the  structure  and  the  object  of  the  building  were  recognized  in  the 
plan  ;  the  plan  governed  the  whole  ;  hère  was  the  suprême  effort  of 
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the  architect,  for,  in  making  bis  plan,  lie  had  really  conceived  liis 
whole  design,  and  ail  the  snbseqnent  work,  the  arrangement  of  the 
détails,  was  comparatively  easy  and  amusing.  AVhat  especially  rec- 
ommends  itself  in  Roman  and  in  good  mediaeval  monnments  is  the 
frankness  Avith  which  ail  the  conditions  and  expédients  of  building 
were  accepted  and  confessed  in  the  design,  the  sincerity  witli  Avhich 
ail  the  détails  were  subordinated  to,  and  made  component  parts  of,  the 
gênerai  conception,  the  clearness  of  the  conception  froni  the  begin- 
ning,  and  the  honesty  with  which  the  science  of  the  practitioner  or 
the  genius  of  the  artist  developed  tins  conception  into  a  perfect  ful- 
filment. 

Even  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  science 
began  to  take  the  place  of  the  individual  genius  of  the  artist;  the 
methods  in  tlie  composition  of  gênerai  designs  and  détails  began  to 
be  circumscribed  by  geometrical  formulas,  very  ingénions,  indeed, 
but  tending  to  supplant  the  artist  by  the  practitioner.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  in  Valois,  the  pow- 
erful  dukes  of  Orléans  became  the  protectors  of  a  new  school  of  art, 
which  attempted  gradually  to  sweep  away  the  accustomed  forms  and 
characteristics  of  Gothic  art.  Thus,  in  1440,  the  Renaissance  lirst 
made  its  appearance,  and  buildings  began  to  be  covered  with  a  new 
envelope  ;  the  basis  of  design  remained  the  same,  the  essence  of  com- 
position Avas  not  modified,  but  still  remained  the  true  expression  of 
contemporaneous  manners  and  traditions.  But  the  form  was  changed. 
This  movcmcnt  received  a  powerful  impulse  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  this  illustrions  branch  of  Valois,  Louis  XIL,  ascended  the 
throne.  But  if  architecture  then  assumed  a  new  aspect,  if  it  freely 
borrowed  forms  and  motives  from  antiquity,  its  structure  as  well  as  its 
composition  remained  French,  and  reflected  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  time.  Under  Francis  L  even,  although  the  Gothic 
form  had  disappeared,  the  basis  of  design  was  hardly  modified. 
Chambord  was  still,  in  plan,  a  mediaeval  château;  the  abbey  of 
Thélême,  conceived  and  described  by  Rabelais,  was  yet  Gothic  ;  and 
the  château  of  Boulogne,  called  ^Madrid,  which  at  that  time  seemed 
a  bold  iimovation,  bore  no  resemblance  either  to  a  Roman  villa  or  to 
an  Italian  palace  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  château  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  example  of  a  mixed  taste,  holding,  on  the  one 
side,  to  mediaeval  traditions,  and,  on  the  other,  yielding  to  the  require- 
ments  of  a  court  which  was  ambitions  to  lav  aside  the  customs  of  the 
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past.  Yet,  so  strong  is  the  préjudice  which  woiild  attribute  the 
buildings  of  the  Freiich  Renaissance  to  Italian  artists,  that  a  learned 
writer,  profoundly  versed  in  the  study  of  the  arts  of  the  Renaissance, 
M.  le  Comte  de  Laborde,  seems  to  beheve  that  the  conception  of  the 
château  of  Boulogne  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Italian  potter,  Délia 
Robbia.  At  the  same  time,  M.  le  Comte  de  Laborde,  like  a  scrupu- 
lous  historian,  does  not  entirely  efface  the  name  of  the  mmter-mawn, 
Pierre  Gadier  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  ail  others,  quite  arbitrarily,  in 
mv  opinion,  he  classes  the  French  artist  in  the  second  rank.  ïhis  is 
what  he  says  about  the  construction  of  this  château  :  — 

"  Jer-ome  Délia  Robbia  was  the  créative  artist,  the  man  of  genius 
and  taste  [we  shall  presently  see  that  this  is  a  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion] ;  while  Pierre  Gadier,  the  master-mason,  the  submissive  work- 
man,  [and  why  submissive  ?]  was  the  real  builder  ;  and  if,  in  this 
association  of  two  men  so  variously  endowed,  art  was  on  one  side  and 
the  craft  on  the  other,  it  is  yet  possible  to  understand  and  define  the 
compromise  which  was  established  between  them.  J.  Délia  Robbia, 
in  the  independcnce  of  his  imagination,  gave  to  the  arcades  of  his 
two  stories  an  uninterrupted  line,  and  to  his  apartments  a  communi- 
cation by  means  of  a  grand  staircase  ;  Pierre  Gadier,  on  the  contrary, 
eut  this  façade,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  into  three  parts  by 
nieans  of  pavillons,  Avhich,  rising  to  the  full  height  of  the  building, 
presented  to  the  eye  their  plain  surfaces,  as  points  of  repose,  relieviug 
the  richness  of  the  decorated  parts  between,  and  serving  also  as  cages 
for  numerous  winding  stairs,  réminiscences  of  the  jjlaj/fh}.)i//s  of  oiu' 
mediaeval  architects."  * 

After  reading  this  passage,  it  is  évident  that  the  title  of  master- 
mason  given  to  Pierre  Gadier  places  him,  in  the  estimation  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  Laborde,  in  the  rank  of  a  contractor  or  of  a  sort  of  subor- 
dinate  commissioner.  But  this  title  of  master-mason  was  in  reality 
a  désignation  lately  given  to  architects.  Thus  Pierre  Trinqueau, 
architect  of  the  château  of  Chambord,  as  M.  de  la  Saussayef  has 
abundantly  proved,  had  the  title  of  master-mason,  and,  like  Gadier, 
had  "  charge  of  the  conducf  of  the  works."  As  for  Délia  Robbia, 
without  dinunishing  his  merit  as  a  potter  or  as  a  décorative  sculptor, 
he  could  hâve  perfectly  seconded  Pierre  Gadier  Avithout  interfering 
with  his  freedom  as  an  architect.     I  know  not  what  would  bave  been 

*  "  La  Eenaissance  des  arts  à  la  cour  de  France." 

t  "  Le  Château  de  Cliambovd,"  par  L.  de  la  Saussaye.     Lyon,  1859. 
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the  conception  of  the  Italian  artist,  if  he  had  occnpied,  in  tliis  work, 
the  position  whicli  jM.  de  Laborde  calls  that  of  the  builder,*  of  Avliose 
craft  he  probably  was  entirely  ignorant  ;  but  the  merest  glance  at  the 
plans  and  élévations  of  the  château  of  Boulogne  proves  that  the  souve- 
nirs of  Italv  had  no  great  influence  over  the  idea  of  that  édifice.  I 
should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  this  influence,  if  any  one  would  nanie 
a  single  Italian  palace  which  appears  to  be  the  prototype  of  this 
building.  There  were,  indeed,  porticos  both  at  Boulogne  and  in  the 
palaces  of  Italy  ;  but  this  feature  had  already  appeared,  not  only  in 
French  châteaux  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  in  build- 
ings of  every  âge  and  country.  IMoreover,  thèse  potters  were  never 
employed  to  decorate  an  entire  façade  in  Italy;  Ave  owe  this  new 
application  of  a  foreign  art  to  Francis  I.  or  to  his  humble  master- 
mason.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  P.  Gadier  died  in  1531,  and  that 
Gratien  François  and  subsequently  Jean,  his  son,  succeeded  Gadier, 
neither  of  them  Italians.  De  l'Orme  continued  the  work,  and  em- 
ployed Pierre  Courtois  de  Limoges  to  finish  the  décoration  in  faïence. f 
As  for  those  winding  stairs,  stigmatized  as  réminiscences  of  theyVr/y- 
Ûin(/s  of  the  jMiddle  Ages,  they  proved  to  be  very  useful  playthings 
vvhen  it  was  necessary  to  mount  to  an  upper  floor  in  a  restricted  space  ; 
itwould  bemuchmore  reasonableto  give  the  \\&.m.Qoî ^reat 2JÎaj/fîiiii(/s 
to  those  double  "winding  stairs,  ascending  one  over  the  other,  ubich 
occupy  a  useless  place  in  so  many  of  our  old  châteaux,  and  Avhich, 
by  their  exaggerated  monumental  aspect,  remind  one  of  those  pre- 
ambles  of  the  poets,  announcing  in  pompons  verse  beautiful  things 
which  they  never  give  us.  Poman  architecture,  which  we  willingly 
cite  as  a  model  to  follow,  gave  to  staircases  only  a  very  secondary 
importance  ;  and  winding  stairs  were  not  employed  much  before  the 
example  of  Saint-Gilles.  Primaticcio,  it  is  true,  was  charged  with 
the  completion  of  Boulogne,  and  naturally  called  to  his  assistance  his 
countryman  Délia  Robbia,  the  potter.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
and  notwithstanding  thèse  potters,  Boulogne  is  a  French  château  in 
plan,  élévation,  construction,  architectural  détails,  and  interior  arrange- 
ment. 

The  composition  of  this  château  deserves  therefore  to  occupy  onr 

*  This  distinction,  established  hy  one  of  the  most  enlightened  amateurs  of  the  French  arts, 
between  the  créative  artist  and  the  buildcr,  proves  clearly  enough  how  little  the  art  of  architec- 
ture is  known  and  appreciated  in  our  time. 

+  See,  in  the  excellent  work  of  M.  A.  Berty,  "  La  Renaissance  monumentale  en  France,"  the 
notice  of  the  château  of  Jladrid. 
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especial  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  served  as  a  prototype  for  ail  those 
beautiful  country-seats  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  so 
remarkable  in  France  botli  for  their  convenience  of  arrangement  and 
their  style  of  architecture.  The  château  of  Boulogne,  of  AAhich,  in 
Plate  XY.,  we  give  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor,  had  a  half-subter- 
ranean  vaulted  basement,  a  first,  second,  third,  and  fourtli  story,  and 
a  story  under  the  Mansard  roof.  At  Paris,  a  northern  aspect  is  bad  ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  this,  the  architect  was  careful  to  plant  his  château 
so  that  ail  its  principal  façades  should  in  turn  face  the  sun.  The 
principal  requirement  of  a  lordly  mansion  at  that  time  was  a  great 
central  hall,  a  place  of  reunion,  accessible  to  ail,  with  its  dais  or 
reserved  space  for  the  lord  of  the  nianor  and  his  immédiate  family  ; 
then  came  independent  suites  as  needed,  comprising  each  a  great 
chamber  and  a  wardrobe,  a  room  corresponding  to  our  modem  dress- 
ing-room  and  boudoir.  There  were  also  required  numerous  inde- 
pendent staircases,  playt]iiu(/H,  if  you  please,  but  pJaj/fhinçs  Avhich 
should  enable  every  member  of  the  household  to  go  in  and  out  of  his 
apartments  without  observation.  Thèse  were  traditions  of  the  feudal 
house. 

The  plan  of  the  château  of  Madrid  conforms  exactly  to  this  pro- 
gramme. At  A  is  the  great  central  hall,  with  its  dependency  B,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  built  the  great  chimney  C,  around  which  a 
large  nuniber  of  people  could  gather  and  be  seated.  The  architect 
even  took  the  précaution  to  open  a  narrow  passage  behind  the  chim- 
ney at  D,  in  order  to  enable  people  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other  without  incommoding  those  who  were  seated  about 
the  fireplace,  occupying  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  great 
door.  A  small  staircase  E,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  formed  a 
means  of  communication  between  this  room  and  the  one  above.  At 
F  and  F'  we  find  eight  great  chambers,  with  their  eight  wardrobes* 
G,  each  suite  being  independent,  and  ail  having  access  to  the 
porticos  or  galleries  H,  or  to  the  great  hall.  At  I  are  six  staircases 
ascending  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  varions  suites  and  the  porticos  or  galleries.  Moreover,  the 
chambers  F'  hâve  a  common  antechamber  K.  The  porticos  H  be- 
fore  thèse  apartments  are  so  shalloAv  and  open  as  to  deprive  them 
of  no  air  or  light,  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  covered  cor- 
ridors to  enable  people  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  the  other 
without  the  necessity  of  going  through  the  varions  suites.     The  por- 
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ticos  arraiiged  in  front  and  rear  of  tlie  great  hall  are,  on  the  contrarv, 
very  spacious,  add  greatly  to  its  attractions,  and  furnish  an  ample 
exterior  sheltered  promenade.  In  opening  doors  and  Windows  in  tlie 
walls,  tlie  architect  liad  regard  solely  to  the  convenience  of  the  apart- 
ments  ;  and,  although  he  sought  to  give  to  the  mass  of  his  building 
a  perfectly  symmetrical  aspect,  he  troubled  himself  little  to  make  the 
axes  of  his  piers  between  the  Windows  correspond  witli  those  of  the 
columns  of  the  porticos.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  open  oblique  pas- 
sages giving  communication  between  the  porticos  or  chambers  and 
the  staircases  or  wardrobes  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  thus 
afFording  ample  accommodation  for  ready  circulation  and  the  service 
of  the  household.  This  is  a  tradition  of  the  feudal  castle;  doors, 
Windows,  and  passages  are  arranged  with  a  single  regard  for  domestic 
convenience  and  comfort,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  corner  of  a  room 
lopped  ofF,  a  doorway  eut  obliquely  through  a  wall,  or  a  centre  line 
disarranged.  In  élévation,  the  artist  remedied  this  fault  of  irregu- 
larity  (if  fault  it  be)  by  arrangements  of  détail,  which  furnished  hini 
with  unexpected  and  charming  motives,  although  they  are  of  a  char- 
acter  perhaps  not  to  be  enjo}ed  by  artists  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  what  is  called  the  académie  plan.  Two  broad  staircases  descend 
from  the  whole  width  of  the  porticos  on  botli  sides  of  the  main  hall 
to  the  level  of  the  terrace  on  Avhicli  the  château  is  built.  This  is 
another  tradition  of  the  feudal  castle.  Xow  this  fashion  of  disposing 
a  portico  before  a  wall  pierced  with  Windows,  without  manifesting 
any  désire  to  make  the  Windows  appear  opposite  the  openings  of  the 
portico,  is  older  than  feudalism  ;  it  was  common  in  Greek  architec- 
ture. As  ail  the  porticos,  excepting  those  of  the  central  division  of 
the  building,  are  narrow,  they  need  no  vaulting,  but  merely  flat 
panelled  ceilings  made  of  stone  lintels  and  a  filKng  in  of  glazed 
bricks,  thus  dispensing  with  any  constructional  necessity  of  having 
pilasters  against  the  wall  to  correspond  with  the  columns  of  the  por- 
ticos. But  Avith  the  central  porticos  the  case  is  différent,  their  supe- 
rior  breadth  rendering  it  necessary  to  throw  transverse  arches  across 
from  the  piers  to  the  wall  wlicre  they  are  received  by  pilasters,  thus 
requiring  the  Windows  of  that  part  of  the  building  to  be  disposed 
opposite  the  centres  of  the  openings  of  the  porticos.  The  influence 
of  the  Gothic  tradition  may  also  be  recognized  in  the  angle-pavilions, 
wdiich  flank  the  façades  and  give  lightness  and  movement  to  the 
masses  of  construction  between. 
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Iii  tlie  château  of  ^Madrid,  tlicretbiv,  we  tiiul  tlie  perfect  fulfilment 
of  the  following  essential  conditions  of  a  royal  lodge  of  that  period  : 
first,  an  excellent  disposition  of  the  building  with  regard  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  ;  second,  a  large  number  of  suites  of  ai)artnients 
grouped  as  near  as  possible  to  a  great  central  hall  of  reunion  ;  third, 
convenience  of  service  and  ready  communications  ;  fourth,  rooms 
which  can  be  placed  en  suite  or  kept  independent  ;  fifth,  thick  walls 
and  deep  rooms  to  obtain  coolness  in  summer  and  warinth  in  winter  ; 
sixth,  porticos  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  the  projection  of  the 
angle-pavilions,  narrow  but  witli  wide  openings,  so  as  not  to  exclude 
too  much  hghtfrom  the  windows  ;  seventh,  a  vaulted  and  well-hghted 
basemcnt  for  offices  and  kitchens.  For  a  prince  like  Francis  I.,  this 
was  not  a  royal  résidence,  like  Fontainebleau  or  Chambord  ;  it  was 
rather  a  pavillon,  where  he  could  sojourn  with  a  small  and  sélect 
court  ;  but  it  was  a  charming  retreat,  surrounded  by  a  park  about 
tive  miles  in  circumference  ;  and,  "svith  a  few  modifications  of  détail,  it 
would  still  be  found  in  ail  respects  a  magnificent  château,  convenient 
and  comfortable  even  for  modem  usao'es.  The  storv  above  the  one 
which  wc  hâve  described  is  nearly  identical  with  it  in  plan. 

The  élévation  of  this  château,  of  which  we  give,  in  Plate  XVI.  two 
thirds  of  one  of  the  principal  façades,  is  a  complète  and  faithful  ex- 
pression of  the  plan.  Ail  the  interior  dispositions,  even  to  the  number 
and  character  of  the  apartments,  are  plainly  written  upon  the  exterior. 
The  gênerai  outline  is  very  happy,  and  the  whole  architectural  mass, 
enlivened  and  made  brilliant  by  enamelled  terra-cotta  or  encaustic 
tiles,  inserted  in  the  friezes,  in  the  spandrels  between  the  archivolts, 
in  the  pcdiments  of  the  Windows,  in  the  string-courses,  and  in  the 
upper  piers,  is,  as  it  were,  supported  and  cnclosed  by  pavillons,  pre- 
senting  solid  points  at  the  angles. 

Now  this  château  bears  no  resemblance  to  ancient  Roman  archi- 
tecture, nor  does  it  recall  the  Italian  palaces  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  either  at  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Sienna,  Brescia, 
Verona,  or  Padua  ;  nor  yet  is  it  like  a  lordly  résidence  of  the  best 
feudal  times  ;  but,  if  its  prototype  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  we  must 
seek  for  it  among  those  old  Frcncli  mansions,  so  wcll  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  built  them,  but,  ruined  and  neglected  as  they 
are,  now  so  little  known  and  appreciated. 

If  we  woidd  realize  the  character  of  the  more  familiar  court  of 
Francis  L,  Ave  sliall  find  it  nowherc  so  plainly  expressed  as  in  this 
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château  of  Boulogne.  In  tlie  arrangement  of  its  apartnients  it  im- 
plies brilliant  reunions  of  a  sélect  assemblv,  and  yet  the  complète 
independence  wbicli  each  member  could  enjoy  at  liis  will.  Each 
guest  could  leave  his  apartment  and  enter  the  gardens  without  his 
absence  beiiig  noted.  This  independence  may  be  remarked  even  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  great  central  hall,  ^vhich  is  repeated  in  the 
storv  above  :  for  if  the  sovereifçn  desired  to  be  surrounded  bv  onlv  a 
small  number  of  his  courtiers,  he  withdrew  to  the  smaller  adjoining 
apartment  B,  while  the  other  members  of  the  court  were  left  free  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  converse  in  the  principal  hall.  During  the 
beat  of  the  day,  the  porticos  facing  the  northeast  afforded  a  cool 
promenade  ;  or,  if  the  weather  ^vas  cold,  those  opening  towards  the 
Southwest  enabled  them  to  exercise  in  the  sunshine  ;  in  both  cases, 
the  projections  of  the  narrow  pavilions  or  tm*rets  sheltered  the  prome- 
naders  from  the  wind.  From  thèse  porticos  there  was  easy  access  to 
ail  the  rooms  of  state  and  private  apartments  of  the  household  in  every 
story.  It  is  évident,  from  the  ingenuity  of  thèse  dispositions  and 
tlieir  accommodation  to  especial  habits,  that  a  carefully  conceived 
programme  of  requirements  had  been  imposed  upon  the  architect. 


Fig.  75. 


The  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  the  architect  observed  ail  the 
conditions  of  this  programme,  and  yet,  although  under  such  restraints, 
the  elasticity  and  docility  of  the  architecture  lie  employed,  and  his 
individual  independence  in  employing  it,  are  matters  which  deserve 
our  especial  study. 
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The  château  of  Cbambord  (Fig.  75,  scale  one  deini-inilliinètre  to 
the  mètre)  présents  an  analogous  plan,  although  on  a  nmch  larger 
scale  and  under  conditions  more  monumental  :  a  grand  central  hall 
or  corps-de-garde  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  gigantic  double  wind- 
ing  staircase  in  the  middle,  giving  access  to  each  story  ;  and  then, 
to  each  storv  of  the  central  hall,  two  stories  of  small  apartments,  each 
suite  having  its  separate  staircase  and  access  to  the  central  hall. 
The  construction  of  this  preceded  that  of  Boulogne  by  several  years. 
The  château  of  La  Muette,  on  the  contrary,  on  a  scale  smaller  even 
than  that  of  Madrid,  furnishes  us  with  a  plan  conceived  after  very 
nearly  the  sanie  programme. 

The  château  of  La  ^Muette  (Fig.  7 G,  scale  two  millimètres  to  the 
mètre)  was  also  built  by  Francis  L,  "  who,"  said  Du  Cerceau,  "  after 
having  built  the  château  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  and  finding  it  very 
mucli  to  liis  taste,  chose  a  site  in  the  neighboring  forest  about  two 
leagues  from  the  said  château,  near  a  little  marsh,  the  retreat  of  the 
wild  game  when  wearied  with  the  chase  ;  and  he  built  there  tins 
hunting-lodge  for  his  convenience  when  in  at  the  death,  and  called  it 
La  Muette,  as  it  was  a  secret  place,  shut  in  on  ail  sides  by  the  close 
forest.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  ri2;lit-rovallv  built,  it  was  not  so 
retired  and  concealed  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply,  for  its  height 
arose  far  above  the  surroundins;  trees."  Under  thèse  cii'cumstances, 
the  requirements  for  this  royal  lodge  must  hâve  been  dictated  by  the 
prince  himself,  in  his  désire  to  hâve  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  a  tran- 
quil  retreat,  where  he  might  repose  and  enjoy  himself  with  a  fcAv 
intimate  friends  after  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of  chase  ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  sinçjular  arrangement  of  this  lodoe  exactlv  satisfied  ail  thèse 
conditions. 

The  fîrst  floor  was  raised  upon  a  basement  which  was  occupied  by 
the  domestic  offices  of  the  establishment.  The  entrance  of  the  château 
was  at  A,  to  which  access  was  obtained  bv  a  little  bridsje  thrown  over 
the  moat.  On  each  side  of  the  passage  B  was  a  staircase,  with  a 
common  landing-place  over  the  passage  ;  to  this  we  shall  hâve  occa- 
sion presently  to  retm-n.  From  the  passage  B,  by  one  of  those  oblique 
entrances  which  were  so  common  in  those  days,  entrance  was  obtained 
into  the  great  hall  C,  which  had  windows  on  three  sides,  two  balco- 
nies,  two  cliimney-places,  two  doors  giving  access  to  two  state  bed- 
chanibers,  and  another  door  opening  into  the  chapel  D.  From  the 
passage  B,  by  the  uncovered  galleries  or  balconies  E,  communication 
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was  obtained  on  eitlier  side  witli  winding  staircases,  ascending  the 
whole  heiglit  of  tlie  édifice,  or  witli  the  apartments  F,  each  including 
a  bedcliamber,  a  garde-rohe  or  boudoir  G,  and  a  closet  H.  Each 
boudoir  and  each  chamber  was  suppUed  with  a  fireplace.     From  one 

Fig.  76. 


-h: 


of  thèse  suites,  as  well  as  from  the  great  liai],  there  was  direct  com- 
munication with  the  apartraent  I,  also  containing  a  boudoir  K  and  a 
closet  L.  Two  other  suites  ^1,  equally  complète,  were  accessible  from 
the  hall,  from  the  apartment  N,  or  from  the  exterior  by  means  of 
windins:  stairs,  which  descended  to  the  basement,  thus  enabling  the 
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giiests  to  obtain  independent  ingress  and  egress  witliout  tlie  neces- 
sitv  of  passiiig  tlirough  tlie  more  puljlic  apartmeiits.  The  coinumni- 
cation  obtained  bv  means  of  tlie  balconies  or  opeii  galleries  E  and 
0  witli  tbe  four  winding  staircases  ^vere  necessary,  as  the  principal 
hall  vras  two  stories  in  height  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  there  were  only 
three  superiniposed  halls  to  lîve  stories  of  otlier  apartments  :  thus,  of 
the  first  four  stories  of  apartments,  t\yo  were  included  in  the  height 
of  the  main  hall,  and  two  in  that  of  the  corresponding  hall  above  it. 
This  same  arrangement  occurs  at  Chambord,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
proper  one  ;  for  a  height  appropriate  to  a  room  thirty  by  sixty  feet 
\A-ould  be  inappropriate  for  an  apartment  twenty-four  feet  square.  This 
disposition  of  the  great  halls  in  La  Muette,  each  occupying  two  stories 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  was  frankly  indicated  on  the  exterior  by 
the  arcades  on  the  façade  a  h.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  construction  of  La  fluette  was  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
château  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  ;  it  was  built  in  great  part  of  brick, 
and  consisted,  as  regarded  the  central  pavillon  or  main  body  of  the 
lodij;e,  of  arches  restino;  on  buttresses  and  shelterino;  the  Windows  and 
balconies.  As  at  Saint-Germain  also,  ail  the  upper  story  was  ^■aulted 
(thus  accounting  for  thèse  buttresses  and  for  the  uiui>ual  thickiiessof 
the  walls),  and  the  wliole  was  roofed  with  a  terrace  of  tiag-stones  for 
the  convenience  of  those  desiring  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the  forest.  The 
grand  double  staircase  served  eqnally  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  three  stories  of  principal  halls  or,  by  means  of  the  interme- 
diate  landing-places  and  of  the  central  passage,  witli  the  tive  stories 
of  apartments. 

\w  the  composition  of  this  plan  we  discover  évidences  of  the  same 
ingenuity  which  tlie  mediaeval  architects  exhibited,  when  they  built 
châteaux  to  serve  tlie  double  pur})ose  of  fortresses  and  pleasure-houses  ; 
yet  abeady  we  can  see  signs  of  a  tendency  for  symmetrical  disposi- 
tions becoining  arbitrary  in  their  artificial  requirements,  and,  above 
ail,  for  certain  new  théories  in  design,  showing  a  studied  effort  to 
break  away  from  the  influence  of  traditions. 

But,  during  this  sixteenth  century,  a  brilliant  era  of  activity  and 
agitation,  very  niany  enterprises  were  begun  and  but  few  completed, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  form  opinions  regarding  its  architecture  so 
often  presenting  itself  to  us  in  unfinished  conceptions  or  in  detached 
portions  of  extensive  designs  which  were  never  executed.  Thus  we 
can  form  no  idea  of  wliat  the  Louvre  of  Francis  T.  or  of  ITenrv  IL 
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woukl  bave  been  if  completed.  ïbe  original  général  plan  of  tbe 
Renaissance  palace  does  not  exist,  aud  perbaps  it  never  did  exist,  for 
tbe  new  constructions  only  arose  to  lill  tbe  vacancies  occasioned 
bv  tbe  graduai  deiuobtion  of  tbe  Gotbic  Louvre  of  Pbilip  Augustus 
and  Cbarles  V. 

Otber  great  palaces,  like  tbose  of  Blois,  Fontainebleau,  or  Amboise, 
were  only  ancient  castles  appropriated  to  new  uses,  wbose  primitive 
plans  tberefore  underwent  but  uniniportant  modifications.  Tbe  cbâteau 
of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  e\en,  altbougb  entirely  rebuiît  in  every 
part,  exceptiug  tbe  cbapel,  wliicli  was  of  tbe  tliirtccntb  century,  was 
certainly  notbing  more  tban  a  modem  superstructure  built  upon  tbe 
foiuulations  and  basements  of  tbe  old  feudal  castle.  It  was  not  a 
conception  belonging  properly,  in  plan,  to  tbe  Renaissance. 

In  1564,  Catbarine  de  !Medici,  disinclined  to  live  longer  in  tbe 
cbâteau  of  Toiu-nelles,  wbere  Henry  II.  died,  selected  for  lier  abode  a 
mansion,  long  celebrated  for  its  salubrious  position,  outside  tbe  city 
and  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Seine,  wbere  tbe  Ducbess  of  Angoulême, 
motber  of  Francis  L,  bad  recovered  ber  bealtb.  Tbis  mansion  re- 
ceived  its  name  from  tbe  tile-kilns  (tuileries)  wliicb  bad  been  estab- 
lisbed  in  its  nei^bborbood  since  tbe  vear  137.2.  Catbarine  purcbased 
tbis  mansion,  togetber  witli  tbe  lands  wbicb  surrounded  it,  and  Pbil- 
ibert  de  l'Orme  was  commissioned  to  construct  tbere  a  vast  palace 
destined  for  tbe  accommodation  of  tlie  queen-motber.  Tbe  plan  of 
tbe  first  floor  of  tbis  palace  bas  been  preserved  by  Du  Cerceau  ini 
bis  great  work.  Des  plus  eaTellcns  bastimens  de  France.  Tbis  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  singular  design,  largely  composed,  in  wbicb  tbe  influence 
of  antiquity  at  lengtb  makes  its  appearance  in  tbe  most  empbatic 
manner,  and  Frencli  tradition  seenis  quite  effaced.  It  is  not  easy  to! 
understand  bow  tbe  requirements  of  a  princely  mansion  of  tbat  time, 
as  expressed  in  tbe  cbâteaux  just  described,  could  bave  been  satisfied 
by  a  grand  plan  so  monumental  in  its  cbaracter  and  so  unpractical  in 
its  distributions.  Pbilibert  de  l'Orme  was  enabled  (see  Plate  XVII.) 
to  build  only  tbat  part  of  bis  grand  design  comprised  betwecn  tbe 
letters  A  and  B  on  tbe  garden  side  ;  and  even  tbis  bas  been  so  modi- 
fied  by  subséquent  constructions  tbat  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find 
traces  of  tbe  original  conception  tbere.  As  a  wbole,  tbis  place  recalls 
ratber  an  Asiatic  palace  tban  a  Frencb  cbâteau.  It  must  bave  been 
tbe  intention  of  tbe  arcbitect  to  arrange  suites  of  apartments  above 
tbe  immense  salleries  C.     But  tbe  troubles  of  tbe  League  forced 
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Cathariiie  to  suspend  tlie  works,  and  slie  never  lived  in  lier  palace 
of  tlie  Tuileries.  However  impracticable  tlie  plan  of  Philibert  de 
l'Orme  niav  bave  been,  it  niust  be  admitted  that  tliis  palace  would 
bave  been  far  more  habitable  than  the  présent  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
is,  with  its  endless  galleries,  divided  by  transverse  partition-walls, 
without  htting  accommodations  for  service,  without  great  halls  of 
reunion,  without  passages  or  corridors,  and  without  convenient  stair- 
cases. 

Let  us  glance  at  this  composition.  The  principal  entrance  of  the 
palace  was  to  bave  faced  the  city  at  D,  very  near  where  the  trium- 
phal  arch  now  stands,  built  by  Percier  and  Fontaine.  We  find  in 
the  plan  a  great  court  of  honor  E,  bordered,  in  this  story,  on  two 
opposite  sides  by  porticos  or  open  galleries.  Fom-  smaller  courts, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  main  court,  Avere  probably  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  palace,  and  were  separated  by  two  amphithéâtres  ;  but 
what  purpose  thèse  amphithéâtres  were  intended  to  subserve  I  cannot 
tell,  unless  they  were  to  hâve  been  for  the  fêtes  or  ballets  then  so 
much  in  vogue.  One  of  them  was  perhaps  intended  for  a  circus  or 
iiianrge.  The  great  hall  was  at  F,  and  its  arrangement  is  very  beau- 
tiful.  Access  was  obtained  to  the  royal  apartments  by  the  ascent  of 
a  magnificent  staircase,  which  was  extant  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  porticos  H,  opening  on  the  garden,  carried 
a  terrace,  which,  although  considerably  modified  in  its  disposition, 
still  exists.  But  without  discussino;  the  value  or  authenticitv  of  the 
plans  which  Du  Cerceau  has  left  us  (and  I  am  inclined  to  tliiiik  that, 
in  exécution,  Philibert  de  l'Orme,  who  was  essentially  a  practical 
man,  would  hâve  subjected  them  to  material  changes),  let  us  sélect  a 
portion  of  the  garden  front,  and  examine  its  composition  in  détail 
(Plate  XVIII.). 

As  regards  art,  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  exaggerations,  so 
prone  to  accept  size  for  grandeur,  costly  élaboration  for  enrichment, 
noise  for  harmony,  that  it  is  dilRcult  to  find  a  true  standard  of  criti- 
cism,  which  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  that  which  is  délicate,  chaste, 
refined,  and  conceived  in  really  good  taste.  Xow  Phililjert  de  l'Orme 
was  endowed,  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the  surest  taste, 
the  truest  sentiment,  and  the  severest  principles.  This  is  évident,  not 
only  from  his  works  as  a  practical  architect,  but  from  his  treatises  as 
an  architectm-al  writer.  To  thèse  we  cannot  too  often  refer  for  in- 
struction in  tinies  like  ours,  when  truc  art  has  so  sadly  gone  astray. 
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abaiidonecl,  as  it  is,  to  the  stmngest  caprices,  or  to  routines  little  in 
accordance  Avitli  modem  culture  and  ingenuity.  In  the  works  of 
Philibert  de  l'Orme  we  perceive  évidences  of  a  careful  and  attentive 
study  of  proportions,  and  a  hannony  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
varions  parts,  which  is  apparently  simple  and  easy,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  the  resuit  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposai.  As  regards  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
in  the  composition  of  the  portico  of  the  first  floor,  on  the  garden  front 
A  B,  we  can  see  a  singularly  happy  example  of  Urench  genius,  ex- 
pressed  not  so  mucli  in  any  especial  novelty  or  freshness  of  in\ention 
as  in  its  peculiar  élégance  and  retinement. 

As  a  whole,  tins  gallery  is  a  composition  borrowed  from  the  arts  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  but  the  Urench  artist  is  apparent  in  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  portico,  —  a  structure  which  is  not  only  frankly  acknowl- 
edîïed,  but  made  a  motive  for  décoration.  His  construction  beinû; 
built  up  in  com'ses,  Philibert  de  l'Orme  bas  indicated  each  of  thèse 
courses  by  a  peculiar  treatment  of  the  piers  of  his  portico,  and  more 
especially  of  the  lonic  columns  which  are  applied  against  them.  In 
the  latter  the  fluted  stone  sections  of  the  shaft  alternate  with  low 
courses  of  delicately  chiselled  marble,  the  sculpture  of  the  former 
being  bold  and  sharp,  while  that  of  the  intermediate  marble  rings 
or  belts  is  as  flat  and  retined  as  the  finer  character  of  the  material 
admits.  In  the  designs  eut  upon  thèse  belts,  the  artist,  inspired  by 
a  délicate  feeling  of  sympathy,  bas  made  use  of  attributes  to  express, 
in  the  more  durable  of  the  two  materials,  and  only  in  that,  the  regrets 
of  Catharine  as  the  widow  of  Henry  II.  ;  mirrors  and  broken  plumes 
appear  with  clubs  (the  emblem  of  force),  interlaced  with  knotted 
cords  (the  emblem  of  widowhood)  and  blighted  lam-els.*  The  pro- 
portions of  the  order,  with  its  high  pedestal,  making  a  sort  of  cloister 
of  the  arcade,  and  its  délicate  entablature,  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade,  are  exceedingly  happy.  The  wall  behind  is  pierced  for 
mullioned  Windows  opposite  the  alternate  openings  of  the  arcade, 
while  in  the  corresponding  blank  windows  or  flat  niches  in  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  of  the  wall,  the  masonry  is  divided  in  alternate  high 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  that,  among  tlie  décorations  of  the  piers  and  panels  in  the  second 
stoiy,  there  freijuently  appeare  the  ■\vell-kno\vn  ciplier,  conimonly  accepted  as  that  of  Henry  II. 
and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  H  and  D  interlaced  and  sni-mounted  by  a  crown.  As  it  would  he  a 
singular  impropriety  to  oniament  a  palace,  built  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.  for  his  widow, 
-^vith  thèse  initiais,  so  often  repeated  in  monuments  erected  dm-iug  his  lifetime,  may  not  the 
cij)her  be  rather  that  of  Henry  and  Catharine,  H.  and  C.  ? 
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and  low  courses,  like  tliat  of  tlie  piers  of  the  arcade.  ïhe  story  above 
is  a  co  lit  in  Liât  ion  of  the  wall  beliind  the  arcade,  and  is  composed  of 
a  Mansard  attic  of  long  dornier-windows  alternating  with  panelled 
frontispieces  richly  decorated,  the  whole  forming  a  continuons  order, 
A\hose  broken  outline  is  relieved  against  the  sombre  roof  which  rises 
behind.  It  is  a  rich  crown  to  an  architectiu-e  truly  palatial,  graud, 
and  noble  in  its  masses,  and,  in  its  détails,  precioiis  and  exquisitely 
relined. 

Between  the  two  galleries  of  this  façade  was  the  grand  double 
winding  staircase,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  was  crowned  by  an  élégant  cnpola,  flanked  by  foiu' 
turrets  or  barbacans.  The  two  extremities  of  the  galleries  were  to 
hâve  been  terminated,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  liy  two  pavilions,  con- 
taining  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace  ;  they  were  of  good  pro- 
portions, and  so  managed  as  not  to  crush  by  their  mass  the  délicate 
architecture  of  the  centre,  as  was  the  case  with  those  erected  in  their 
stead  by  Jean  BuUint,  after  the  death  of  de  l'Orme.  Although  what 
is  left  of  the  works  of  both  thèse  architects  in  this  façade  is  very  much 
distigured  and  overlaid  by  subséquent  constructions,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  architecture  of  Jean  Bullant  can  sustain  no  comparison  with 
that  of  Philibert  de  l'Orme. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  the  Louvre  and  tlie  Tuileries, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  should  make  us  careful 
about  forming  hasty  conclusions  concerning  the  compositions  of  the 
Pv.enaissance  architects.  In  the  midst  of  the  innumerable  intrigues 
and  jealousies  which  occasioned  the  removal  of  architects  and  changes 
of  their  designs  every  few  years,  it  is  very  diiïicult  to  get  hold  of  the 
tirst  idea,  the  unadulterated  conception  of  any  one  artist.  "What 
remains  at  présent  of  the  oldest  portions  of  this  palace  is  the  resuit  of 
conceptions  so  varions,  superpositions  so  strange,  compromises  and 
adaptations  so  artificial  and  arbitrary,  that  we  can  scarcely  separate 
from  the  mass  the  work  of  any  one  man,  and  must  be  content  with 
selecting  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  a  charming  taste,  as  in  this 
gallery  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  southwest  interior  angle  of  the  court 
of  the  Louvre,  in  the  lower  story  of  the  gallery  of  Apollo,  and  in 
the  order  extended  thence  along  the  quay.  If  we  would  know  the 
real  sentiments  of  thèse  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  we  mnst  ex- 
amine their  written  and  published  works.  I  cannot  hère  resist  the 
pleasure  of  again  citing  a  few  lines  written  by  Philibert  de  l'Orme, 
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setting  forth  very  distinctly  the  real  tendencies  of  that  sober  niind 
in  regard  to  the  exterior  forms  and  décorations  of  buildings.  What 
he  wrote  so  wisely  tbree  centuries  ago  is  more  than  ever  appUcable 
to-day  :  — 

"  I  hâve  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  Avould  be  much  better  for  the 
architect  rather  to  dévote  himself  to  ascertaining  and  putting  into  practice  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  heahh  and  property  of  mankind  than  to  preoccupy 
himself  with  the  décoration  of  walls.  But  this  is  not  the  custoin  of  the  day  ; 
for  many  who  profess  to  be  architects  and  conductors  of  works  do  not  under- 
take  to  study  tins  subject  seriously,  because  they  know  and  care  notliing  about 
it,  and  would  be  very  much  at  fault  if  questioned  about  any  sucli  practical  con- 
sidérations. And  what  is  still  worse,  I  sometimes  observe  that  noblemen,  "H-hen 
building,  are  much  more  concerned  about  the  tine  ornaments  of  ])ilasters,  col- 
umns,  cornices,  mouldings,  and  bases,  about  incrustations  of  marble,  etc.,  than 
about  the  aspect  and  site  of  their  houses.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not 
proper  and  good  to  make  very  beautiful  ornaments  and  very  rich  façades  for 
kings,  princes,  and  lords,  when  they  want  them  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
When  such  façades  are  composed  with  symmetry  and  true  proportion,  and  when 
the  ornamentation  is  applied  with  good  taste  and  discrétion,  the  eye  is  delighted 
and  profited.  But  in  reality  délicate  décoration  is  much  better  fitted  for  bou- 
doirs, chimney-places,  baths,  galleries,  and  libraries,  whither  gentlemen  are 
accustomed  to  resort  and  amuse  themselves,  than  to  façades,  vestibules,  péri- 
styles, porticos,  and  such  exterior  places.  Of  course  everybody  can  see  that  it 
would  be  very  much  ont  of  jdace  in  kitchens,  or  in  any  of  the  domestic  offices 
of  a  househokl.  But  wlien  we  decorate  at  ail,  we  should  be  careful  to  do  so 
M'ith  ail  the  resources  of  art  and  ail  the  dignity  of  architecture,  and  not  by  elab- 
orating  scrolls  and  leaves,  nor  by  making  those  bold  projectiotis  or  extravagant 
undercuttings,  which  not  only  afford  lodgment  for  dirt  and  ail  manner  of  un- 
cleauliuess,  and  for  the  nests  of  birds  and  insects,  but  are  especially  liable  to  be 
broken  off  and  disfigured  in  the  course  of  time,  and  then  that  which  was  intended 
to  give  pleasure  only  serves  to  sadden  and  disgust.  I  consider  ail  this  a  Avaste 
of  money,  even  if  it  does  not  create  also  a  feeling  of  melancholy  distrust  in  the 
future.  I  advise  architects  and  ail  those  who  make  building  a  profession  rather 
to  study  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  localities  where  they  are  to  build 
than  to  dévote  themselves  exclusively  to  prodigality  of  beautiful  ornaments, 
which  too  often  serve  only  as  traps  to  catch  men,  or  rather  what  is  in  their  purses. 
Indeed,  it  is  much  more  honest  and  useful  to  know  how  to  build  a  house  well 
and  make  it  wholesome,  than  to  cover  it  with  a  chance  medlcy  of  décoration, 
without  reason,  proportion,  or  stint.  But,  in  order  to  make  houses  both  con- 
venient  and  beautifub  I  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  our  practical  knowl- 
edge  a  feeling  for  the  proper  relations  which  the  varions  features  should  hâve 
for  each  other,  and  the  amount  and  charncter  of  ornament  which  each  sliould 
sustain The  ornaments  and  décorations  of  façades  shoidd  be  appro- 
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priate  to  their  position  and  should  correspond  in  characfer  witJi  the  inierior ; 
and  the  interior  sliould  be  so  planned  and  dinded,  and  the  windows  so  disposed, 
as  not  unnecessarily  to  disfigure  the  façade.  But  the  systera  of  exterior  décora- 
tion should  also  be  such  as  not  to  interfère  with  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  ^ithin,  and  not  to  ph^ce  any  artificial  restraint  upon  the 
commodious  and  necessary  disposition  of  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys.  Art 
and  nature  should  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other."  * 

In  tliis  passage  we  see  the  maii  who  biiilt  the  château  of  Anet, 
who  left  the  mark  of  his  genins  upon  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
who  erected  inany  charming  résidences  at  Lyons,  and  AAho  conceived 
the  mouument  of  Francis  I.  at  Saint-Denis.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  public  works  are  not  apt  to  be  contided  to  sucli  wise, 
critical,  and  sober  minds  as  his.f  Yet  it  AAould  seeni  that  the  prin- 
ciples  thus  expressed  by  Philibert  de  l'Orme  were  not  without  their 
good  fruits,  for,  after  him,  caprice,  which  uiitil  theii,  during  the  tirst 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  almost  the  absolute  mistress 
of  artists,  began  to  lose  its  sway  over  the  French  Renaissance,  and 
to  be  supplanted  by  rides  whicli  grew  daily  more  and  more  severe. 
It  is  true  that  the  events  of  tbe  close  of  this  century  did  not  favor 
any  tendency  to  useless  luxury,  and  that  the  higher  nobility  of  France, 
Avho  were  for  the  most  part  Protestants,  had  something  besides 
sumptuous  building  to  occupy  their  énergies. 

But  in  a  work  published  by  Jacques  Androuet  Du  Cerceau,  in 
1615,  there  is  a  collection  of  designs  for  country-bouses.  in  which 
the  rational  principles  laid  down  by  Philibert  de  l'Orme  are  scru- 
pulously  observed.i  This  collection,  embracing  designs  ranging 
from  the  most  modest  dwellings  to  mansions  of  considérable  preten- 
sion,  includes  some  plans  whicb  are  charming  in  composition,  and 
some  élévations  whose  principal  merit  résides  in  their  strict  observ- 
ance of  De  rOrme's  rule,  to  maintain  a  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween  the  interior  and  the  exterior.  In  façades  entirely  destitute 
of  ornanient,  this  principle  is  expressed  in  an  arrangement  of  masses 
dictated  by  the  plans,  in  a  judicious  disposition  of  roofs,  and  in  a 
very  délicate  feeling  for  proportions.  Du  Cerceau,  like  a  practical 
man,  furnishcs  with  each  plate  an  explaiiatory  text  includiiig  esti- 

*  "  L'Architecture  "  of  Philibert  de  l'Orme,  1576. 

t  See  "Le  Grands  Architects  français  de  la  Renaissance,"  by  Ad.  Bertr,  1S60.  This  work 
includes  much  precions  testimony  regarding  the  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

î  See  "Livre  d'Archit.  de  Jac.  Androuet  Du  Cerceau  ....  pour  seigneurs,  gentilshommes, 
et  autres  qui  voudront  bastir  aux  champs,"  etc.     Paris,  1615. 
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mates  and  spécifications.  Many  of  thèse  plans  recall  on  a  small 
scale  tliose  of  Madrid  and  La  Muette  in  having  a  grand  central  room 
surrounded  by  subordinate  apartnients.  If  tlie  king  contented  liim- 
self  with  a  vast  hall  which  served  as  a  daily  place  of  reunion  and 
even  for  a  banqueting-room,  private  gentlemen  liad  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  siniilar  arrangement  ;  in  fact,  this  was  their  living- 
room,  where  they  received,  and  eat,  and  spent  their  rainy  days  and 
their  evenings  in  conversations.  Xo  one  remained  in  his  or  her 
apartment,  except  to  sleep,  to  dress,  or  when  indisposed. 

Fig.  77. 


Fig.  77  is  one  of  the  plans  of  this  collection  of  Du  Cerceau. 
According  to  the  usasce  of  the  time,  the  manor-house  is  established 
upon  a  platform  having  the  appearance  of  a  défensive  work,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat  full  of  water.  But  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the 
architect  planted  around  the  curtains  and  bastions  of  the  défensive 
work  a  trelUs-work  or  arbor,  thus  surrounding  the  house  with  a 
girdle  of  verdure  and  furnishing  its  inmates  with  a  shady  walk.  At 
A  is  a  little  elevated  court  with  its  grand  flight  of  steps  ;  this  is  a 
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mediaeval  tradition,  a  reiniiiiscence  of  the  baronial  coiu't  of  honor. 
The  great  rooiu  is  at  B,  so  disposed  as  to  receive  light  on  ail  four 
sides,  and  yet  to  hâve  communication  with  four  apartments  on  this 
floor,  and  with  two  staircases  giving  access  to  a  similar  range  of 
apartments  above.  Each  apartment  has  its  dressing-room  or  ward- 
robe,  and  its  private  means  of  exit  and  entrance.  Observe  also  that 
the  staircase  halls  on  the  lower  floor  serve  as  vestibules  for  the  great 
saloon  as  well  as  for  the  two  principal  apartments.  Certainly,  when 
we  consider  the  customs  of  the  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  more  convenient  or  more  simple  arrangement,  or  one  which  accom- 
modâtes itself  to  a  more  pleasing  exterior  architectm'al  effect.   .  Xow, 


Fig.  78. 


if  we  examine  the  élévation  (Fig.  7S),  we  shall  see  an  example  of  a 
charming  manor-house,  whose  exterior  perfectiy  indicates  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  interior.  It  was  the  custom  then,  as  in  classic  times 
and  in  the  ^liddle  Ages,  to  give  to  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
house  its  distinct  roof;  this  alloAved  the  architect  great  freedom 
in  planting  his  wings  and  nrranging  the  gênerai  block  plan,  and  at 
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the  saine  time  enabled  liim  to  obtain  the  most  picturesqne  effects 
of  élévation.  At  a  later  period  tlie  discovery  was  made  that  tliis 
habit  of  the  hnilders  was  wanting  in  dignity,  and  so  ail  the  rooms 
of  the  household,  the  saloons  and  chambers  alike,  were  thrown  to- 
gether  under  the  same  iiniform  roof.  Yet  it  miist  be  admitted  that 
this  System  of  giving  a  separate  roof  to  each  of  the  main  divisions 
of  a  plan,  however  modest  the  house  may  be  to  which  it  is  applied, 
présents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  gronp  of  buildings  much  more 
monumental  in  character  than  when  moulded  together  and  covered 
by  a  single  roof,  according  to  the  modem  fashion.  Thus,  although 
very  many  houses  of  private  citizens  in  the'  nineteenth  century  hâve 
more  accommodation  than  is  afforded  in  this  château,  very  few  hâve 
so  imposing  an  appearance. 

The  principal  quality  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Renaissance, 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
is  in  a  certain  distinction  which  lias  rarely  been  exhibited  in  later 
Works.  By  distinction  I  mean  the  natural  effect  unconsciously  result- 
ing  from  the  gênerai  prevalence  of  correct  taste  throughout  ail  the 
levels  of  Society.  Tins  precious  quality  was  developed  in  the  greatest 
degree  in  the  arts  of  Greek  antiquity  ;  the  character  of  the  Roman 
mind  was  too  coarse  for  any  such  expression,  but  it  Avas  the  natural 
art-language  of  the  French  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  in 
fact,  this  quality  of  distinction  iiiust  be  a  natural,  uncoiiscious  expres- 
sion, for  if  it  is  forced,  if  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  direct  effort, 
it  becomes  mère  affectation  and  mannerism.  It  is  an  easy  tliiiig  in 
architecture  to  make  an  imposing  display,  with  plenty  of  money  to 
lavish  ;  the  real  difhculty  is  to  give  a  perfume  of  art  to  the  most 
vulgar  and  the  most  simple  things,  and  to  know  how  to  remain  sober 
and  imostentatious  in  the  midst  of  splendor. 

The  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  milike  their  more  modem  breth- 
ren,  made  no  preteiision  to  high  social  position,  nor  did  they  form 
exclusive  and  pedantic  coteries,  as  ours  do,  disposed  to  regard  as 
barbarians  everybody  outside  of  their  circle  of  the  initiated  ;  but,  if 
they  did  not  assume  the  airs  of  gentlemen  and  modestly  wore  the 
costume  assigned  to  their  position  by  the  customs  of  their  day,  and 
knew  their  place,  they  knew  also  how  the  wealthy  and  the  great 
should  be  best  lodged  according  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  rank; 
they  knew  how  to  make  their  art  conform  to  thèse  conditions,  with- 
out  embarrassing  them  by  any  artificial  formulas  ;  and,  whether  they 
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were  called  upon  to  meet  a  practical  necessity  or  to  express  a  mère 
fancv,  they  coiild  do  it  Avithout  abandoiiing  their  principles.  But 
from  tlie  day  wheii  architects,  formed  iii  an  académie  body,  discussed 
art-questions  witli  men  of  tlie  world,  set  aside  ail  rational  ptinciples 
of  art,  and  placed  purely  arbitrary  conventionalities  in  tlie  way  of 
tlie  most  direct  and  sincère  expression  of  the  requirements  they  were 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  architectm-e  was  gradually  removed  further  and 
further  from  the  sympathies  of  the  âge  ;  and  noAv,  since  architecture 
bas  become  intolérant,  unbending,  and  even  tyrannical,  the  âge  has 
at  length  learned  how  to  do  without  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  fine  revolutionary  airs  the  Italian 
artists  assumed  when  admitted  into  France  in  the  first  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  how  they  disdaiiied  ail  the  ai'chitecture  that  met 
their  eyes,  how  disconcerted  they  were  at  the  manner  in  whicli  they 
were  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  building,  and  how  the 
noble  patrons  of  architecture,  finding  that  their  tastes  and  habits  of 
hfe  had  to  yield  to  the  formalities  of  the  imported  art,  and  tu  iiiake 
continuai  sacrifices  to  its  arbitrary  rules,  finally  returned  to  the  native 
art  which  accommodated  itself  readily  and  happily  to  ail  the  uses 
they  expected  it  to  subserve. 

But  Louis  XIV.  and  his  ministers  amused  themselves  by  discuss- 
ing  high  art  with  their  architects  ;  and  it  is  curions  to  see,  under 
thèse  circumstances,  how  absolute  and  pedantic  the  architects  soon 
learned  to  be  in  their  reasons  why  tliis  or  that  form  or  style  of  art 
should  be  adopted  or  rejected,  but  how  little  they  concerned  them- 
selves about  the  practical  wants  they  were  to  accommodate  and  those 
minute  distributions  of  the  plan  by  means  of  which  a  house  is  ren- 
dered  habitable  and  comfortable.  There  is  a  curions  book  on  this 
subject  which  architects  would  do  well  to  consult  :  the  Memoirs  of 
Charles  Perrault,  brother  of  the  architect  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Lou\Te  and  of  the  Observatory.* 

Charles  Perrault  was  first  mrveijor  of  ilie  huUdings  of  the  king,  or 
what  we  would  call  director  or  inspector  of  civil  buildings.  He 
had  naturally  tlie  very  highest  opinions  of  his  own  knowledge  about 
art;  but  he  has  given  us  some  very  precious  information  concerning 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  respect  to  the  design 
which  the  chevalier  Bernini  was  called  upon  to  furnish  for  the  com- 

*  "  Mémoires  de  Ch.  Perrault  de  l'Académie  française,  et  premier  commis  des  bâtiments  du 
Roi."    Avignon,  1659. 
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pletion  of  the  Louvre,  —  a  design  fortunately  never  exécutée!,  uot- 
withstauding  the  good-will  of  the  king  and  the  boastiiigs  of  the 
celebrated  Itahan  architect.  Charles  Perrault,  who  desired  that  the 
exécution  of  this  project  should  rather  be  confided  to  his  brother 
(as  really  happened  in  part,  as  every  one  knows),  considered  the 
chevalier  Bernini  the  most  extravagant  of  men,  in  which  opinion  he 
certainly  was  sustained  by  facts,  and  so  the  chevalier  Mas  politely 
shown  back  to  Italy.  But  the  truly  instructive  part  of  this  whole 
matter  is  the  reason  given  by  the  first  surveyor  of  the  king  why  the 
proposition  of  Bernini  should  be  rejected.  "  The  chevaher,"  said  he, 
"  never  enters  sufficiently  into  détail;  he  is  entirely  preoccupied  with 
the  idea  of  making  grand  saloons  for  théâtres  and  festivals,  and  does 
not  descend  to  accommodate  ail  the  innumerable  dependencies  and 
domestic  offices  of  the  royal  household,  to  arrange  Avhich  requires  a 
patient  investigation  and  study  little  suited  to  the  active  and  prompt 
genius  of  the  chevalier  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  regards  archi- 
tecture, he  finds  himself  much  more  ai  home  in  décorations  and  the- 
atrical  appointments.  j\I.  Colbert,  on  the  contrary,  requircd  pré- 
cision ;  lie  Avished  to  know  how  and  where  the  king  was  to  be  lodged, 
and  how  his  servants  were  to  be  accommodated.  He  very  rightly 
thought  that  provision  should  be  made,  not  only  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  tlie  king  and  the  royal  family, 
but  that  commodious  lodgings  should  be  arranged  and  appointed  for 
ail  the  officers  of  the  household,  even  to  the  humblest,  who,  in  their 
own  sphère  of  duty,  are  no  less  necessary  than  the  most  important 
in  theirs  ;  he  did  not  cease  to  make,  unmake,  and  modify  memo- 
randa  of  ail  those  points  whicli  he  considered  it  necessary  to  observe 
in  distribut ing  the  varions  offices  and  apartments,  and  thus  he  fa- 
tigued  the  Italian  artist,  who  neither  understood  nor  cared  to  under- 
stand  anything  about  such  matters  of  détail,  considering  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  great  architect  like  himself  to  descend  to  such 
minutise." 

This  is  excellent  ;  but  when  we  examine  the  designs  of  Perrault 
and  that  part  of  his  project  which  was  executed,  we  may  well  ask 
if  the  excellent  reasons  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  the  projects  of 
Bernini  would  not  hâve  been  equally  applicable  against  the  work  of 
Perrault.  In  fact,  if  the  good  sensé  and  correct  spirit  of  Colbert, 
if  the  memorials  and  intrigues  of  Charles  Perrault,  hâve  happily  pre- 
served  us  from  the  Louvre  of  Bernini,  which  would  hâve  left  nothing 
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oï  that  of  Henry  IL,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  architecture  of  tlie 
pliysician  Perrault  was  little  fitted  to  meet  ail  the  requirements  of 
a  royal  household.  It  Avas  an  affair  of  colonnades,  péristyles,  and 
orders,  not  of  the  most  convenient  gênerai  arrangement  of  a  palace. 
The  king,  fatigued  with  thèse  disputes,  chose  the  design  of  Dr. 
Perrault,  not  hecause  he  found  it  or  could  hâve  found  it  more  sen- 
sible and  commodious  than  the  others,  but  because  it  was  "  more 
beautiful  and  more  majestic."  "  Of  course,"  added  the  first  surveyor 
of  the  royal  buildings,  "  the  envy  of  ail  the  professional  architects 
of  Paris  was  aroused  at  tliis  sélection  of  the  king,  and  they  made 
many  poor  jokes  about  it,  saying  that  architecture  must  be  very  sick 
to  be  placed  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors."  The  professional 
architects  did  not  know  how  truly  they  spoke.  Yet  architecture  still 
had  a  great  deal  of  life  left  in  it  ;  reason  and  common-sense,  not- 
withstandino;  the  mania  for  art-formulas  which  had  alreadv  besTun 
to  take  the  place  of  art  itself,  still  found  means  of  making  them- 
selves  felt.  There  yet  remain  to  us  many  very  remarkable  architec- 
tm'al  Avorks,  executed  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  we  find  grandem',  well-conceived  dispo- 
sitions of  plans,  and  a  certain  sober  élégance,  which,  for  many  years 
past,  hâve  been  strangers  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  wholesome  impulses  of  truth  and  common-sense 
Avere  made  subordinate  to  absolute  formulas  regarding  the  proportions 
and  use  of  the  ancient  oi'ders,  to  the  artiticial  requirements  of  sym- 
metry,  and  to  the  authority  of  classic  précèdent  as  interpreted  by  aca- 
demical  rules,  architecture  fell  into  its  décline.  But,  in  the  beorinninsr 
the  Renaissance  did  not  essentially  modify  the  traditional  arrange- 
ment of  plans  and  élévations,  except  as  rendered  necessarv  by  the 
natural  development  of  new  manners  and  customs  ;  it  remained  faith- 
ful  to  the  mediseval  methods  of  composition  ;  its  characteristic  inno- 
vation was  in  the  décorative  System  it  borroAved  from  the  arts  of 
antiquity  and  from  the  Italian  arts  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but,  at 
bottom,  the  architecture  of  the  French  Renaissance  was  still  the 
French  architecture  of  the  centimes  immediately  preceding.  Thus  the 
old  System  of  expressing  the  several  stories  of  a  house  externally  by 
an  especial  disposition  of  architectural  features  arranged  to  that  end 
was  still  adhered  to  ;  so  that  when  the  first  Renaissance  architects 
desired  to  make  use  of  the  ancient  orders,  thèse  orders  were  placed 
one  upon  the  other  according  to  the  number  of  floors  ;  tins  arrange- 
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ment  was  adopted  in  the  châteaux  of  Chambord,  Madrid,  tlie  Louvre, 
Ancv-le-Franc,  Tanlav,  Anet,  and  niany  others.  But  the  apphcation 
of  the  ancient  orders  to  this  System  of  décoration,  altliough  logical 
and  reasonable,  had  the  disadvantage  of  giving  to  the  façades  so 
decorated  a  mean  and  monotonous  appearance.  The  superimposed 
orders,  whether  very  rich  or  very  simple,  eut  up  the  buikling  hke  a 
checker-board,  and  presented  an  assemblage  of  horizontal  lines  (the 
entablatures)  and  perpendicular  lines  (the  columns  or  pilasters),  Avhich 
fatigued  the  eye  by  their  uuiformity,  —  an  objection  especially  offen- 
sive in  a  country  like  France,  ever  fond  of  variety  and  novelty. 

Philibert  de  l'Orme,  in  the  composition  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries, endeavored  to  avoid  this  objectionable  effect  by  using  but  one 
order,  and  that  in  the  lower  story,  surmounted  by  a  story  so  brokeii 
in  its  upper  outlines  as  to  hâve  merely  the  eftect  of  a  crown  ;  and, 
again,  he  endeavored  to  give  his  lower  order  an  espeeial  character 
by  frankly  emphasizing  the  horizontal  courses  of  which  his  pilasters 
and  columns  were  built,  thus  breaking  their  vertical  lines.  A  sind- 
lar  experiment  had  already  been  made  (and  before  the  superimpo- 
sitiou  of  the  stories  added  by  Henry  IV.)  in  the  gallery  of  Apollo 
and  in  the  adjoining  gallery  extending  along  the  cpiay  of  the  Louvre. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  was  merely  an  ingénions  expédient  to  avoid  the 
coldness  and  monotony  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  which 
divided  the  façades  into  equal  compartments  ;  it  was  no  new  prin- 
ciple.  On  examining  the  monuments  built  during  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  architects  were 
constantly  seeking  new  devices  and  combinations,  and  endeavoring 
to  obtain  an  aspect  of  grandeur  in  their  edilices  by  suppressing,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  divisions  imposed  by  the  heights  of  the  stories. 
Jean  Bullant,  in  parts  of  the  château  of  Ecouen,  had  already  tricd 
to  break  his  orders  free  from  the  confinement  of  successive  stories. 
Thus  in  the  court-yard  he  used  a  sort  of  Corinthian  veneering  com- 
prehending  the  whole  height  of  the  édifice.  But,  hoAvever  remark- 
able  this  order  may  be  in  itself  in  respect  to  workmanship,  it  is  but 
a  study,  a  separate  abstract  architectural  feature,  with  no  espeeial 
signiticance  in  its  application,  and  having  no  essential  relations  with 
its  surroundings. 

In  the  ancient  buildings  conuected  with  the  château  of  Chantilly, 
we  find  very  distinctly  expressed  a  désire  to  obtain  a  grand  effect 
with   an   architectural   order    by   extending   its    Corinthian   pilasters 
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Fig.  79. 


througli  two  stories  (Pig.  70).*  Tins  expédient  certaiiily  gave  avery 
imposing  appearance  to  tlie  structure  to  \A-hich  it  was  applied,  yet 
it  Avould  be  hard  to  find  a  reasonable  explauation  for  it. 

*  See  Du  Cerceau,  "  Des  plus  excellens  bastimens  de  France." 
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But,  after  ail,  it  was  impossible  for  the  architects  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century  to  break  away  suddenly  from  tlie  traditional  metbods  tbey 
bad  iiiberited  from  tbeir  ancestors  ;  tbe  old  Frencb  scbool  still  lived 
in  tbem  ;  tbey  were  still  men  of  taste,  carefully  avoidiiig  viilgarity 
and  seeking  to  give  to  every  object,  bowever  ordinary  and  simple, 
tbe  distinction  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  easy  to  see  traces  of  tbe  con- 
flict  wbicb  took  place  in  tbe  minds  of  tbe  arcbitects  of  tbe  latter  balf 
of  tbe  sixteentb  century,  wben  tbey  desired  at  once  to  satisfy  tbe 
demands  of  reason  and  to  abandon  the  monotony  into  wbicb  tbey 
bad  been  led  by  tbe  System  of  superimposed  orders  ;  to  efFect  tbis 
object  tbey  made  use  of  every  imaginable  expédient  ;  tbey  used 
orders  of  Caryatides  and  Ternis,  sculptured  piers,  panels  enricbed 
•\vitb  ornaments,  pilasters  witb  arabesques.  Yet,  bowe^•er  fertile  tbe 
arcbitects  were  in  sucb  expédients,  so  long  as  tbey  used  tbe  super- 
imposed orders,  tbere  always  remained  tbe  same  inberent  defect  of 
littleness. 

Andronet  Du  Cerceau,  in  bis  collection  Des  jjIus  exceJlem  bastl- 
mem  de  France,  présents  us  witb  tbe  designs  prepared  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  tbe  cbâteau  of  Cbarleval,  near  Andelys.  Tbis  cbâteau, 
begun  by  Cbarles  IX.,  "  was  to  bave  been,"  said  Du  Cerceau,  "  tbe 
first  building  in  France."  Altbougb  tbe  actual  construction  proceeded 
but  little  furtber  tlian  tbe  foundations,  tbe  designs  Avbicb  remain  are 
exceedingly  interesting  botli  in  tbe  arrangements  of  tbe  plans  and 
and  in  tbe  style  of  tbe  façades  ;  in  tbe  latter  we  can  perceive  tbe  new 
devices  wbicb  were  used  to  obtain  grandeur  witb  classic  détails,  and 
yet  witbout  ofFending  against  tbe  logical  principles  inberited  from 
medigcval  France.  In  tbe  exterior  élévations  of  tbe  buildings  of  tbe 
principal  court  (Fig.  80)  we  observe  tliat  tbe  grcat  order  of  Doric 
pilasters  was  so  treated  as  to  fulfil  exactly  tbe  functions  of  buttresses 
or  "  cbains  "  of  stone.  To  better  express  tbis  function,  tbe  arcbitect 
divided  tbese  pilasters  by  horizontal  lines,  so  tliat,  regard ing  tbem  as 
buttresses,  it  was  allowable  to  extend  tbem  uninterrupted  tbrougli 
two  stories  and  tbe  intermediate  floor,  witbout  grave  offence  against 
tbe  laAvs  of  good  taste.  Observe,  also,  tbat  tbe  cornice  is  continuons 
Avitbout  being  broken  by  tbe  pilasters,  wbose  friezes  are  stopped 
under  its  projection.  Irrespective  of  détails,  tbe  gênerai  disposition 
still  belongs  entirely  to  tbe  System  of  civil  inedianal  arcbitecture. 

But  in  tbe  court-yard  façade  of  tbe  same  building,  wbicb  appears 
to  bave  been  built  up  to  a  certain  beigbt,  tbe  arcbitect  of  Cbarleval 


(fig.80.) 
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iiot  oiily  emphasized  the  grand  order  more  franklv,  Lut  entirely  con- 
cealed  the  présence  of  the  floor  between  tlie  first  and  second  stories  ; 
thèse  conditions,  altliougli  contrary  to  the  logical  principles  of  medi- 
œval  architects,  were  accepted  openly  and  treated  with  reniarkable 
address.  In  fact  (Fig.  SI),  the  floor  between  the  first  and  second  stories, 
naturallv  laid  on  the  level  marked  A,  is  eut  by  semicircular  niches  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  eye  does  not  suspect  its  existence,  and  neces- 
sarily  embraces  the  whole  height  of  this  order,  really  extending 
through  two  stories,  as  if  they  were  one.  The  architect  used  his  skill, 
not  to  eftect  a  compromise  between  the  old  and  new  Systems,  hke  his 
predecessors,  but  to  conceal  the  sacrifices  of  truth  necessitated  by  the 
frankness  with  which  he  rejected  the  former  and  adopted  the  ktter. 
He  e^■inced  the  same  skill  also  by  interposing  between  every  two 
arches  of  his  portico  an  entire  bay  of  the  order,  and  piercing  each 
of  thèse  intermediate  solids  with  a  little  square  window,  thus  not 
only  obtaining  a  perfect  shelter  for  his  portico,  but  emphasizing  the 
main  Unes  of  expression  of  his  order,  and  giving  to  the  bays  between 
the  arches  an  extraordinary  grandeur.  It  had  the  additional  prac- 
tical  advantage  of  euabling  the  cellars  to  receive  light  by  means  of 
openings  under  each  of  the  small  intermediate  windows,  It  was,  as 
a  whole,  the  work  of  a  consummate  artist,  and  I  know  nothing  in  tlie 
palaces  of  the  Itahan  Renaissance  which  can  approach  it  in  nobility 
of  aspect. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteentli  century,  a 

few  architects  were  bold  enougli  to  give  up  the  method  of  confining 

the  orders  to  separate  stories,  and  to  adopt  an  order  extending  un- 

broken  from  the  base  to  the  cornice  of  a  building  of  many  stories. 

To  the  latter  the  name  of  colossal  order  bas  been  given.     This  experi- 

ment  had  an  immense  siiccess  ;  it  was  discovered  that  architecture  so 

treated  had  a  grandeur  and  dignity  which  dwarfed  into  comparative 

,  insio;nificance  evervthino;  whicli  had  beeu  done  in  the  first  half  of 

'  that  century.     At  first  the  colossal  order  was  only  used  for  very  large 

!  buildings  or  for  façades  of  great  extent  ;  it  was  not  admitted  defi- 

I  nitely  into  architecture  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

I  tury,  as  in  the  château  of  Vaux,  built  by  the  architect  Le  Vau  for  the 

!  superintendent  Fouquet.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  majestic 

.  style  of  architecture  was  very  much  affected  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose 

I  ideas  about  art  were  confined  to  a  sentiment  of  apparent  grandeur,  — 

a  sentiment  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  its  advantages,  and  was 
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iiivariably  maiiifested  in  ail  that  was  built  duriiig  the  reigii  of  tliat 
prince. 

Thus  the  Renaissance,  wliicli  liad  siipplanted  tlie  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages  at  the  moment  when  that  art  was  at  the  end  of  its  resoiirces, 
fell  into  its  décline  mucli  sooner  even  than  the  System  it  had  replaced  ; 
in  less  than  a  centmy  it  said  ail  that  it  had  to  say  ;  and  then  the 
Gothic  could  not  be  revived,  for  it  was  quite  dead  so  far  as  ail.  the 
uses  of  life  at  that  tiuie  were  concerned.  Therefore  it  was  nece^sarv 
to  recnr  to  a  new  style.  Froni  that  time  architectm'e  began  to  be 
i/iijjosed,  to  be  an  art  to  which  ail  considérations  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience  must  be  secondary  ;  the  colossal  order  became  a  tyrant,  and 
established  itself  as  master  in  the  public  monument  as  well  as  in  the 
private  dwelling.  At  times  there  were  évidences  of  a  reaction  against 
its  tyranny,  as  in  the  Hôtel  des  Invalides  ;  but  thèse  were  the  excep- 
tions, and  the  colossal  order  remained  triumphant  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  The  last  and  by  no  means  the  worst  expression  of  its 
power  was  in  the  Garde-meuble,  and  the  Hôtel  des  ^Monnaies  at 
Paris.  If  the  colossal  style  had  oïdy  replaced  the  insignificant  uni- 
formity  of  the  Renaissance  by  a  uniformity  on  a  grand  scale,  it  would 
not  hâve  been  so  bad  ;  but  the  latter  had  the  serions  disadvantages 
of  throwing  everything  with  which  it  was  associated  ont  of  scale,  and 
of  being  in  no  respect  pliant  to  the  practical  uses  of  architecture. 

In  my  opinion,  two  or  three  superimposed  ranges  of  windows  can- 
not  be  comprised  between  pilasters  or  columns  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high  with  good  effect;  the  arrangement  must  give  the  impression 
that  a  building  built  by  giants  is  inhabited  by  dwarfs.  This  is  the 
actual  effect  produced  by  certain  antique  monuments  appropriated  to 
modem  uses,  as,  for  example,  the  temple  of  Antoninus  Plus  at  Rome, 
between  whose  colmnns  the  stories  of  the  custom-house  hâve  been 
built.  This  want  of  harmony  between  the  style  of  architectnre  and 
the  practical  uses  to  which  it  is  devoted  so  troubled  architects  of 
the  last  two  centuries,  that  they  gradually  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish  some  less  violent  contrasts  of  proportion  in  their  façades,  and  so, 
using  thèse  colossal  orders,  they  finally  began  to  make  their  windows, 
for  example,  colossal  also;  the  resuit  was,  that  often  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  buildings  so  treated  rendered  it  necessary  to  eut 
the  height  of  thèse  great  windows  in  halves  with  floors,  or  their 
width  with  partitions.  If  this  arrangement  produees  a  satisfactory 
effect  to  those  who  examine  thèse  majestic   façades   from  without. 


(fig.81) 
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those  behind  find  tlie  practical  resnlt  not  so  agreeable,  and  hâve 
every  reason  to  complaiii  of  the  arcliitect  and  bis  architecture.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  misérable  conséquences  of  tlie  neglect  of  true 
principles.  But  whatever  niay  hâve  ])een  the  errors  and  exagger- 
ations  of  mediseval  art  in  the  last  stages  of  its  déchue,  it  never 
reached  such  a  state  of  discord  as  this.  In  the  Gothic  monuments 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  —  even  those  most  overloaded  with  carvings 
and  ornaments,  most  eut  up  with  mouldings  and  combinations  of  pris- 
matic  surfaces,  —  we  find  alwajs  a  close  adhérence  to  the  programme 
iiuposed  ;  a  perfect  compliance  with  the  domestic  customs  of  tiie  in- 
habitants, if  it  was  a  private  mansion,  or,  if  it  was  a  town  hall  or 
a  hospital,  a  ready  accommodation  for  every  public  necessity.  The 
first  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  in  adopting  a  new  style  without 
pausing  to  examine  if  it  had  any  peculiar  adaptability  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  modem  civilization,  thought  only  of  exchanging  an 
old,  Avorn-out  garment  for  a  new  and  élégant  one,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  body  and  soûl  beneath  would  still  retain  ail  their  wholesome 
liberty  ;  this  idea,  indeed,  for  some  time,  kept  theni  in  the  right  track  ; 
but  soon  the  garment  became  the  principal  considération,  thus  in- 
commoding  the  body  and  cousequently  placing  a  restraint  upon  the 
niind.  In  this  way,  at  length,  a 'sort  of  guild  of  architectural  tailors 
was  formed,  which  only  allowed  coats  of  one  eut  or  fashion,  wjiat- 
ever  might  be  the  peculiarities  of  the  body  to  be  clothed,  thus  avoid- 
ing  ail  the  trouble  of  inventiug  new  combinations  for  each  case,  as 
well  as  of  hunting  among  bygone  fashions  for  ideas  applicable  to 
modem  uses. 

But  if  architecture,  because  proceeding  from  false  principles,  went 
astray,  it  at  least,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  erred  with 
grandeur.  The  monuments  of  that  period  were  the  characteristic 
expressions  of  a  people  still  having  a  powerful  art-language  of  their 
own.  If  their  exterior  architecture  indicated  an  imminent  décline, 
if  its  great  aim  was  to  obtain  majestij  of  efFect  at  ail  cost,  and  if,  in 
so  doing,  it  became  more  and  more  unbending  to  the  requirements 
of  Society,  their  interior  architecture  at  least,  for  a  long  time,  preserved 
a  true  character,  often  expressing  with  rare  felicity  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  reign.  Even  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
interiors  of  palaces  and  other  public  monuments,  of  town  houses,  and 
châteaux,  were  conceived  and  executed  by  artists  who  still  preserved 
some  of  the  good  traditions  of  art  ;   for  there  is  no  one  who,  on 
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entering  a  saloon  of  tlie  tiiiie  of  Louis  XIV.,  does  iiot  seem  to  be 
transportée],  as  it  were,  iiito  tlie  miclst  of  tlie  society  of  tliat  epocb. 

It  mav,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether,  a 
hundred  years  heiice,  tlie  interiors  of  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  our 
day  will  liave  a  similar  signiticance.  AVill  it  not  be  difïicult  to  find 
in  them  a  fair  expression  of  our  manners,  ideas,  and  habituai  life  ? 
But  to  disentangle  this  strange  confusion  of  modem  arts,  to  explain 
tliis  luxury  of  bad  alloy,  to  deduce  a  rational  conclusion  from  tbis 
poverty  of  invention  concealed  under  a  mass  of  gilding  and  orna- 
ments  stolen  from  every  country  and  every  âge,  will  be  a  task  for 
cm-  descendants;  wliy  sliould  we  trouble  om-selves  about  such 
tliings  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Italy  was  distinguished 
for  the  beanty  of  its  interior  décorations  in  public  and  private  works. 
The  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  some  parts  of  the  old  palace 
of  Florence,  the  stanze  of  the  Vatican,  the  Villa  Madama,  the  vault 
of  the  sanctuary  of  Santa  ]\laria  del  Popolo,  the  A'atican  library,  the 
interior  of  the  Farnese  palace  at  Rome  and  of  a  number  of  palaces 
at  ^  enice  and  Genoa,  présent  examples  of  décoration,  whose  wise 
conception  and  admirable  exécution  hâve  been  and  must  still  remain 
an  inexhaustible  som-ce  of  profitable  study.  But  what  was  the  great 
principle  observed  by  the  'authors  of  thèse  remarkable  works  ?  In  a 
"vvord,  it  was  this  :  in  their  interiors,  the  form  of  the  architecture,  the 
structiu*e,  was  never  dissembled  or  concealed  under  multiplicity, 
extent,   dimensions,  or  exaggerated  richness  of  décorative  détails. 

In  my  preceding  Discourses  I  hâve  said  that  the  exterior  décora- 
tion of  Greek  architecture  was  merely  structure  refined  into  beautiful 
forms  by  the  strictest  application  of  reason  ;  the  éléments  of  struc- 
ture always  appeared  under  the  architecture,  as  the  bones  of  a  man 
are  évident  under  his  muscles.  The  décorative  interior  fragments 
remaining  to  us  from  this  beautiful  architecture  are  always  in  accord- 
ance  with  this  principle.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  if  the  décora- 
tion was  sometimes  distinct  from  the  basis  of  structure,  it  neverthe- 
less  frankly  confessed  its  own  structure  as  a  parasite.  We  hâve  seen 
that  the  Roman  monument,  made  of  rubble  and  brick,  received  a 
décoration  of  marble  without  any  absolutely  nccessary  relation  in 
character  with  the  structure  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  but  this  déco- 
ration was,  as  it  were,  a  second  structure  whose  treatment  belied 
neither  its  matcrial  nor  its  workmanship.     For  the  purpose  of  fixing 
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it  indelibly  in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  I  will  repeat  hère  what  I 
bave  already  said  :  Greek  architecture  is  a  naked  body,  Avhose  beauty 
is  the  resuit  of  the  perfect  adaptabihty  of  its  form  to  its  structm-e 
and  functions,  while  Roman  architecture  is  a  body  clothed  ;  but 
whether  this  clothing  fitted  the  body  well  or  ill,  as  a  clothing  it  was 
nhvays  reasonable  and  appropriate  to  its  material  ;  it  was  rich  if  the 
niaterial  was  rich,  and  simple  if  the  material  was  poor  ;  its  ornaments 
belied  neither  its  real  texture  nor  its  form.  Daring  the  ]\liddle 
Ages,  in  France  at  least,  it  was  again  the  structure  which  was  deco- 
rated,  the  naked  body,  which  was  made  as  beautiful  as  possible  ;  it 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  architecture  of  that  epoch  is  so  closely 
allied  to  the  Greek.  But  the  Renaissance  endeavored  to  conciliate 
thèse  two  principles  of  décoration  ;  the  body  and  the  clothing  were 
regarded  as  one  ;  and,  while  resorting  to  antique  Roman  art  for 
précédents  to  foUow,  the  architects  of  that  time  were  struck  only  by 
its  apparent  form,  never  discovering  that  that  form  was  a  mère  en- 
velope  and  not  the  true  structure,  and,  under  this  delusion,  they 
adopted  it  as  decorated  structure  and  treated  it  according  to  their 
media:>val  traditions. 

It  is  said  by  certain  travellers  that  the  naked  savages  in  tropic 
climates,  when  they  see  Eiiropeans  for  the  first  time,  imagine  that 
their  clothing  is  a  part  of  their  bodies,  and  are  much  astonished 
when  the  white  strangers  take  off  their  hats.  X'ow  the  archi- 
tects of  the  sixteenth  century  (whom  I  am  far  from  comparing 
with  thèse  savages)  saw  in  the  massive  rubble-work  of  the  old 
Romans,  with  its  casing  of  stone,  marble,  or  stucco,  a  homogeneous 
wliole,  which  they  undertook  to  imitate  with  mediseval  means  of 
construction.  And  therefore,  although  their  aim  was  to  be  like  the 
Romans,  they  composed  an  original  architecture.  But  this  confusion 
did  not  last  long,  and  architecture,  in  the  hands  of  Philibert  de 
l'Orme  and  the  contemporaneous  architects,  already  sensibly  incliued 
towards  antique  structure;  *  as  they  pretended  to  adopt  the  Roman 
style  absolutely,  it  was  logical  to  submit  their  construction  to  this 
style.  Yet  the  traditions  of  an  art  are  so  difïicult  to  forget,  its  traces 
are  so  deep,  that,  even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  still 
see  the  struggle  between  the  two  opposing  principles  in  tlie  same 
monuments  ;  we  still  see  the  mediceval  decorated  structure,  the  naked 
body  in  its  own  proper  image,  and,  next  it,  a  bit  of  facing  borrowed 

*  See  the  nhapel  of  the  château  of  Anet,  the  tomb  of  the  Valois  at  Saint-Denis  (Marat). 
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from  Roman  art.  The  savage  lias  put  on  a  coat,  but  lie  is  still  bare- 
leggecl.k  But  tlie  idea  of  building  up  a  construction  in  masses,  a 
construction  planted  like  a  block,  and  tlien  afterwards,  or  even  as 
tlie  building  was  going  on,  to  face  it  witli  a  décoration  of  stone  or 
marble  wliicli  was  not  absolutely  essential  to  its  stability,  could  not 
readily  enter  into  tlie  mind  of  an  arcliitect  wbo  came  after  the  school 
of  tbe  Middle  Ages  ;  and,  besides,  the  means  at  his  disposai  were 
insufficient  to  do  Roman  work,  and  feeble  in  comparison  "vvitli  Roman 
resources.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
still  continue  to  honor  his  construction  according  to  the  traditions 
by  whicli  he  was  surrounded,  and  that,  in  imitating  Roman  archi- 
tecture, he  should  obtain  but  a  very  meagre  réminiscence  of  it.  In- 
deed,  if  lie  liad  attempted  the  real  Roman  method,  lie  Avould  sooii 
hâve  swallowed  up  the  finances  at  the  disposai  of  the  princes  and 
subjects  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  resources  which  King  Henry 
II.  Avas  able  to  apply  to  the  construction  of  ail  his  royal  buildings 
would  not,  even  in  ten  years  perhaps,  hâve  sufficed  to  erect  a  single 
establishment  like  the  baths  of  Agrippa  or  of  Antoninus  Caracalla. 

In  fact,  to  build  to-day  an  édifice,  or  rather  a  group  of  édifices, 
like  the  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  of  Avhicli  Ave  hâve  given  a  plan, 
and  to  decorate  theni  witli  true  Roman  luxury,  would  cost  not  less 
tban  sixty-four  million  dollars  ;  for  thèse  constructions  covered  about 
four  hundred  thousand  feet  of  ground,  and  certainly  it  could  not 
cost  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  foot  on  an  average 
to  build  theni,  when  we  take  into  account  the  granité  and  marble 
columns,  the  entablatures  and  facings  of  marble,  the  grilles  of  bronze, 
the  mosaics,  the  painted  stucco,  the  subterranean  works,  the  terraces, 
the  roofs  of  lead,  the  ornamcntal  sculpture,  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs. 
Now  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  although  they  employed 
neither  the  enormous  masses  of  rubblc  nor  the  precious  materials  of 
the  Romans,  although  they  were  content  with  a  mère  apjjearance  of 
Roman  work,  even  under  thèse  favorable  conditions  and  to  finish  a  few 
comparatively  small  buildings,  taxed  their  resources  to  the  utniost. 

The  further  thèse  architects  got  from  the  medisBval  methods  of 
building,  and  the  nearer  they  undertook  to  approach  the  methods  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  greater  was  the  disproportion  between  the 
financial  resources  at  their  disposai  and  the  architecture  they  would 
reproduce.  This  explains  the  reaction  Avliich  took  place  at  the  begin- 
nii^g  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  religions  wars,  in  favor  of 
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•tlie  mediaeval  metliods  of  construction.  Arcliitects  were  constrained 
to  return  to  plain  walls  pierced  with  windows,  and  to  lloors  and  roofs 
of  ^vood  for  public  and  private  buildings  alike  ;  they  abandoned  their 
vast  vaulted  porticos,  and  no  longer  undertook  to  build  sucli  châteaux 
as  Saint-Germain,  La  Muette,  and  Clialluau,  covered  by  terraced 
roofs,  supported  on  vaults,  and  abutted  by  thick  walls  pierced  witli 
arcades  ;  in  their  interiors,  they  retimied  to  wainscotings  of  wood, 
and  avoided  those  stucco  embellishments  by  which  they  had  sought 
to  recall  the  grand  niarble  décoration  of  the  Roman  architecture  of 
the  empire.  Li  their  exteriors  they  renounced  the  superimposition 
of  classic  orders,  whether  of  pilasters  or  columns,  so  mucli  in  vogue 
in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  and  contented  themselves 
with  "  chains  "  and  quoins  of  stone,  and  with  brick  facings  between  ; 
they  reduced  the  projection  of  their  cornices  and  string-courses,  and 
ceased  to  divide  their  façades  with  pilasters  covered  with  arabesrpies. 
ïnterior  architecture  became  more  severe  and  quiet,  indicating  clearly 
the  methods  of  construction.  After  ail  its  efforts  to  imitate  antique 
fragments,  and  after  havino:  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  architecture  recovered  its  French  physiognomy  in  per- 
fect  harmony  with  the  society  of  the  time.  But  it  never  recovered 
its  perfection  of  workmanship. 

This  dégradation  of  workmanship  was  the  Tesult  of  several  causes. 
Li  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  décoration  and  apparent  form  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  structure,  the  masters  of  the  works  were  accns- 
tomed  to  trace  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  upon  the  patterns,  by 
which  the  workman  moulded  or  sculptured  every  stone  before  putting 
it  in  its  place.  It  is  not  possible  to  erect  a  Gothic  monument  in  any 
other  way  ;  and  thus,  in  Gothic  times,  the  workmen  became  very  skil- 
ful  and  intelligent  masons  and  excellent  stone-cutters,  and  the  sculp- 
ture being  so  treated,  the  character  of  the  décoration  was  compelled  to 
fit  the  character  of  the  masonry.  This  having  become  a  fixed  habit 
during  the  course  of  centuries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance, 
although  the  new  form  adopted  did  not  exact  any  such  procédure,  the 
old  method  was  still  adhered  to  for  some  time  ;  but  the  neAv  profiles 
and  ornamental  sculpture  required  by  the  imported  style  were  more 
surely  and  less  expensively  execitted  on  the  masonry  after  it  was 
laid  ;  the  Renaissance  arcliitects  therefore  soon  got  into  the  habit 
of  buildinçf  their  walls  "  in  the  roush  "  and  finishino;  them  af- 
terwards.       Hence    the   necessity  of  adapting  the   masonry  to  the 
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fasliioii  of  ornament,  and  to  tlie  various  architectural  members,  became 
less  imperious  ;  and  it  niay  be  accepted  as  a  gênerai  rule,  that,  wher- 
ever  in  tlie  exécution  of  a  work  there  is  no  immédiate  necessity  of 
observing  a  principle,  tlie  principle  itself,  however  good,  falls  into 
disuse  and  is  forgotten.  Still,  up  to  tlie  niiddle  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  tliere  were  many  skilful  arcliitects,  like  Philibert  de  l'Orme, 
who  remained  wise  and  conscientious  observers  of  good  methods,  and 
continued  to  subordinate  their  masonry  to  their  architectural  forms  ; 
but  thèse  were  the  exceptions  to  the  gênerai  rule.  Many  of  their 
contemporaries  left  the  care  of  laying  up  a  façade  in  masonry  to  the 
workmen  ;  and,  "after  this  had  been  doue  more  or  less  roughly,  they 
proceeded,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  ashlar,  to  hâve  their 
profiles  and  embellishments  eut  and  finished  upon  it  as  it  stood. 
From  this  négligence  there  often  resulted  a  complète  want  of  har- 
mony  between  the  masonry  and  the  style  of  décoration  adopted.  The 
craft  of  the  mason,  tlius  no  longer  exacting  from  him  a  complète 
imderstanding  of  the  ultimate  effect  to  be  produced  by  his  masonry, 
gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  workmen,  and  most  of  the 
French  édifices  built  at  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  bear 
the  marks  of  this  utter  disregard  of  common-sense  and  even  of  the 
conditions  of  stability.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is  in  the 
churcli  of  Saint  Eustache  at  Paris.  Por  the  sanie  reasons  the  stoiie- 
cutters,  beingr  obliged  to  work  on  the  rouoh  Avall  after  it  had  been  laid, 
and  being  necessarily  less  carefully  watched  and  less  closely  criticised,  ii 
became  négligent  and  careless.  Theii  the  people,  impatient  at  the 
long  delay  of  the  scaffblding,  hurried  the  workmen  Avho  occupied  it 
to  a  conipletion,  in  order  that  it  niiglit  be  removed  and  the  work 
exposed  to  observation  ;  as  regards  the  results,  there  was  no  severity 
of  criticism  ;  under  thèse  circumstances,  the  ornamental  work,  done 
at  so  much  a  yard,  was  often  left  incomplète  or  roughly  finished, 
without  any  regard  for  the  courses  and  joints  of  the  masonry. 

Gradually  that  school  of  sculptors,  which  had  been  so  brilliant 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  again  through  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  lost  its  power,  lost  its  sentiment  of  monumental  art, 
and  became  a  mère  trade.  The  types,  inspired  by  antique  art  and 
Prench  traditions,  so  graceful  and  often  so  pure  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Renaissance,  finally  became  vulgarized  and  the  merest  shadows  of 
their  former  selves, — shadows  without  style  and  without  character. 
\yhen,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  during  that  of 
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Louis  XIII.,  architecture  assumed  a  certain  vigor,  a  new  youtli,  it  did 
so  bv  requiring  from  ail  its  artisans,  from  its  masons,  its  stone-cutters, 
and  sculptors,  a  more  careful  study  and  a  greater  respect  for  art.  But, 
(luring  tins  period,  it  would  seem  that  tlie  principal  efforts  of  the 
arcliitects  were  conlined  to  interior  décorations. 

In  fact  the  Renaissance,  up  to  that  tinie,  had  not  succeeded  in 
givins  to  interior  architecture  anv  characteristic  phvsiosrnomv  :  in 
this  respect  it  either  continued  to  follow  in  the  tracks  of  the  preced- 
ing  ceutury,  or  indulged  in  mixed  compositions,  which,  ahhough 
evidently  the  works  of  men  of  skill  and  taste,  evinced  that  absence 
of  completeness  and  grandeur  which  is  the  mark  of  an  undigested 
System.  The  most  flomishing  periods  of  the  Renaissance  liad  been 
succeeded  by  so  many  pohtical  agitations  and  disasters,  that  the 
princes  and  weakhy  citizens  had  hardly  time  to  complète  the  rési- 
dences they  had  begun,  much  less  to  finish  their  interior  décorations  ; 
the  artists  naturally,  therefore,  labored  under  pecuhar  disa'dvantages 
in  their  efforts  to  estabhsh  a  complète  art,  applicable  to  halls,  saloons, 
and  othei'  apartments.  But,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
if  a  System  of  architectur*.  as  regarded  exteriors  and  façades  could 
be  modified  in  a  few  years,  it  was  a  niucli  more  ditficult  task  to 
adopt  a  corresponding  modification  in  the  manner  of  dividing  and 
decoratins"  them  ^Yithin,  as  such  a  modification  involved  a  change  in 
Society  itself,  its  domestic  habits  and  daily  manners  and  customs. 
A  nobleman,  who  required  lus  architect  to  buikl  the  façades  of  his 
house  according  to  the  auliqae,  would  hâve  been  very  much  inconi- 
moded  if  his  chamber  or  the  hall  of  his  palace  had  also  been  arranged 
according  to  the  antique  t^-pe.  From  this  we  can'readily  understand 
how  it  happened  that  the  plans  of  the  Renaissance  châteaux  pre- 
served,  in  their  interior  distributions,  ail  the  peculiarities  of  the 
châteaux  of  the  fifteenth  centmy. 

But  the  tranquillity  which  was  re-established  in  the  kingdom  after 
the  religions  wars,  during  which  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
campaign  life  had  made  a  notable  interruption  in  the  daily  domestic 
habits  of  the  nobility,  was  peculiarly  wcll  adapted  to  a  fundamental 
change  in  interior  architecture.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
rebuild,  restore,  or  finish  the  châteaux  was  improved  to  perfect  also 
a  severe  and  calm  style  bf  interior  décoration,  distinguished  for  the 
grandeur  and  unity  of  a  well-understood  syst^m,  very  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  style  in  vogue  under  Francis   I.  and  Henry  IL, 
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Avliich  was  inicertaiii  and  confiised  in  cliaracter,  now  overloaded  witli 
détail,  and  now  poor  and  bald  to  excess.*  The  interiors  of  the  apart- 
ments,  known  as  those  of  Anne  of  Austria  at  Fontainebleau  ;  parts 
of  the  older  roonis  of  tlie  Luxembourg  and  of  the  Hôtel  ]\Iazarin, 
now  the  Impérial  Library  ;  certain  portions  of  the  Hôtel  Lambert, 
especially  the  gallery  ;  the  lower  floor  of  the  gallery  of  Apollo  at  the 
Louvre,  —  ail  thèse,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  are  remarkable  spécimens  of  an  architecture  singularlv  adapted 
to  palatial  interiors.  They  exhibit  richness  Avithout  confusion,  a 
perfect  harniony  between  the  sculpture  and  the  painting,  a  perfect 
correspondence  of  scale  between  the  détails  and  the  gênerai  propor- 
tions, and,  withal,  an  air  of  grandeur,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  interior  domestic  décorations  of  the  Gothic  or  the  early  Renais- 
sance periods. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  we  find  thèse  beautiful  characteristics  well 
preserved,  as  in  the  interiors  of  the  château  of  Vaux,  of  the  Apollo 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  even  of  portions  of  Versailles  ;  but  it  was 
not  lonsT  before  the  sentiment  of  grandeur,  alwavs  tending  to  tur- 
gidity  and  inflation  of  style,  made  its  appearance  on  every  side,  as 
we  can  readily  see  on  referring  to  the  work  of  Le  Pautre  ;  the  char- 
acter  of  workmanship  became  debased,  and  sculpture  and  painting 
gradually  lost  their  truly  monumental  qualities  in  a  constant  strain- 
mçr  after  exaf^f^erated  effects.  Bv  one  of  those  strano;e  transitions 
of  fashion  so  peculiar  to  France,  this  turgidity,  this  universal  and 
intrusive  majesty  of  style,  was  exchanged  presently  for  an  excessive 
meagreness  and  delicacy  of  détails.  By  the  multiplication  of  its 
Unes  interior  décoration  became,  as  was  natural,  a  mère  flexible  dress, 
apt  to  assume  forms  entirely  opposed  to  the  true  structure,  and  read- 
ilv  adapting  itself  to  every  caprice  of  fashion  and  every  fancy  of 

*  I  trust  the  opinions  hère  expressed  regarding  the  décoration  of  the  Renaissance  M-ill  not  be 
misunderstood.  There  certainly  remain  to  us  from  the  epoch  of  thèse  two  monarchs  some  very 
beautiful  architectural  arrangements,  as  in  the  gallery  of  Henry  II.  at  Fontainebleau;  but  this 
is  a  frank  imitation  of  Italian  art  applied  to  the  traditions  of  the  great  halls  of  the  French  medi- 
feval  châteaux.  As  for  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.  in  the  same  résidence,  it  exhibits  a  complète 
want  of  harmony  between  the  scale  of  the  détails  and  the  gênerai  dimensions  ;  it  is  true  that, 
as  compositions,  the  sculptures  are  channing  in  themselves,  but  tlieir  boldness  of  exécution  and 
their  importance  as  apparent  supports  are  not  justified  by  the  delicately  panelled  ceiling  of  wood 
which  they  seem  to  sustain.  I  refer  to  the  gallery  as  it  was  before  the  restorations,  which  hâve 
made  it  still  more  shocking.  In  the  cabinet  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  same  château,  there  is  évidence 
of  great  indécision  and  fickleness  of  décorative  treatment.  However  graceful  its  panels  and  its 
little  pilasters  of  cabinet-work,  there  is  nothing  about  it  which  does  not  recall  the  wainscoted 
chambers  of  Louis  II.,  althougli  frittercd  away  with  fatiguing  combinations. 
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cnibellishment.  Elégance  alone  remaineci,  as  tlie  last  reflection  of 
tlie  purer  arts  of  tlie  past,  the  surviving  expression  of  the  national 
cliaracter. 

Towards  the  later  lialf  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  architects, 
in  composing  palaces,  châteaux,  and  mansions,  concerned  themselves 
very  little  about  arrangements  and  adaptations  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  they  were  preoccnpied  l)y  the  idea  of  obtaining 
grand  interior  efFects  and  majestic  ranges  of  apartnients,  sacrificing 
conifort  to  sho^v  ;  to  snch  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  the  domes- 
tic  interiors  of  the  sixteenth  century  can  be  much  more  readily 
adapted  to  our  uses  and  habits  of  comfort  than  can  the  résidences 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Everybody  at  Versailles,  except  the 
king,  was  badly  lodged  ;  there  were  no  passages,  no  convenient  stair- 
rases,  no  Avardrobes,  but  an  immense  number  of  great  sombre  rooms. 
The  memoirs  of  the  time  supply  us  with  many  curions  détails  about 
the  discomfort  of  most  of  the  lodgings  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
court.  The  service  was  difhcult  even  for  the  grand  rooms  of  state. 
But  thèse  wretched  interiors  were  concealed  behind  grand  symmet- 
rical  palatial  façades  ;  and  this,  after  ail,  was  the  great  end  of  archi- 
tecture at  that  time.  Erom  the  inconvenience  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  private  houses  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  would  seem  to  be  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  apartnients  before 
that  period  must  hâve  been  even  more  incommodions.  But  the  con- 
clusion would  not  be  true.  Durino;  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies  considérations  of  comfort  and  convenience  controlled,  not  only 
the  interior,  but  the  exterior  of  the  house.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  time  dictated  the  plan,  and  the  plan  imposed  the  form  of  the 
building.  This  was  the  prevailing  architectural  principle  of  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  was  laid  aside  when  academical  doc- 
trines began  to  govern  the  arts  and  direct  their  development  ;  it  was 
disputed  in  practice,  although  no  one  ever  undertook  formally  to 
deny  its  importance  and  its  truth. 
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NINTH    DISCOURSE. 


ON  THE  PBISCIPLES  AXD  INFOEMATIOX  XECESSABY  TO  AECHITECTS. 


^C:'F,  iii  modem  times,  we  occasionally  see  at  Paris  aiid 
rJi^^  in  some  of  tlie  larger  cities  of  France  public  and  pri- 


— ^:-J' 


}j!\7>  vate  structures  well  and  intelligentlj  built,  and  in  a 
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^^-^*M  fair  style  of  art,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat,  in  the  prov- 
r .'  J^*^T!)  inces  and  smaller  towns,  tliere  is  constantlv  a  ffreat 
j  :^^^^-xji^.-^  ^g^l  ^£  building  going  on  contrary  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary  principles  of  architecture.  Between  a  Parisian  mansion  and 
the  town  hall  of  a  riu'al  borough  there  is  not  only  the  distance  which 
séparâtes  luxury  from  poverty,  but  the  inipassable  abyss  fixed  between 
a  refined  ci\  ilization  and  the  most  degraded  barbarism,  —  not  the 
barbarism  which  is  the  expression  of  an  imperfect  social  state,  but 
that  Avhicli  is  the  forerunner  of  décomposition.  Those  architects 
whose  officiai  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  mass  of  designs  handed  in  to 
be  executed  in  the  provinces  will  bear  me  ont  in  the  statcment,  that, 
ont  of  tAventy  of  thèse  designs,  where  one  is  passable,  half  the  rest  are 
below  mediocrity,  and  the  other  half  manifest  a  complète  ignorance, 
I  will  not  say  of  art,  but  of  the  most  commonplace  practical  knowl- 
edge.  At  no  epoch  in  France,  before  the  présent  century,  has  such 
a  spectacle  been  exhibited. 

"VMthout  going  back  into  antiquity,  the  most  modest  house,  the 
humblest  chajDcl  in  mediaeval  France  was  as  much  a  work  of  art  as 
the  baronial  castle  or  the  bishop's  cathedral.  Whether  large  or  small, 
splendid  or  plain,  they  were  the  Avork,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  skilful 
hand  and  the  same  quick  intelligence.  But  in  modem  times  the  art 
of  architecture  has  ceased  to  animate  the  extremities  of  the  political 
body,  and  has  been  concentrated  in  the  grcat  centres  of  population  ; 
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tlie  more  lavish  tiiid  liixurious  it  is  in  the  metropolis,  tlie  more  mean 
and  misérable  lias  it  become  everywhere  else. 

Tins  is  a  serions  evil,  and  its  canses  may  be  specified  tluis  :  first, 
an  officiai  administrative  organization  little  suited  to  diffnse  a  knowl- 
edge  of  tlie  arts  among  the  people  ;  second,  tlie  absence  of  a  thorongli 
metbod  of  art-edncation  ;  third,  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  taste 
among  the  npper  classes.  AVhile  France  was»  divided  into  provinces, 
each  of  thèse  had  its  capital,  and  eacli  capital  its  distinctive  school 
of  architecture.  Orléans,  Poitiers,  Rouen,  Troyes,  Limoges,  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  Lyons,  Dijon,  etc.,  had  each,  like  Paris,  its  school 
and  its  artists,  with  their  local  peculiarities  ;  and  thèse  schools,  even 
if  they  were  in  the  second  rank,  animated  the  provinces  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  spread  their  roots  into  the  most  retired  districts. 
The  governors  of  thèse  provinces  Avere  great  lords,  who,  by  position  as 
well  as  éducation,  were  ambitions  to  render  their  administration  illus- 
trions. The  corporation-spirit  was  kept  alive,  especially  among  the 
artists  and  crafts  interested  in  building,  and  thus  the  local  traditions 
were  preserved  in  the  most  capable  hands  and  directed  to  the  best 
uses.  The  varions  corporations  knew,  aided,  and  criticised  each 
other. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  freedom  of  thèse  provincial 
schools  was  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  limitations.  That  monarch 
included  the  arts  in  his  administrative  System  of  gênerai  direction  ; 
provincial  monopolies  were  encouraged  and  ail  liberty  was  stifled. 
One  Lebrun  became  the  gênerai  superintendent  of  everv  production 
of  art  in  Prance.  This  svstem  was  of  a  nature  to  ffive  a  ffreat  im- 
puise  to  art,  for  a  certain  time,  —  a  character  of  unity  which  belonged 
to  the  spirit  of  the  reign  ;  it  Avas,  in  fact,  a  Renaissance  of  the  System 
established  under  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  results  were  naturally  the 
same  in  both  cases  ;  art,  thus  subjected  to  officiai  direction,  and  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  great  administrative  machine,  rapidly  declined. 
■  We  can  easily  see  to  what  depths  the  officiai  art  of  the  empire  had 
fiillen  under  Constantine  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  very  évident  that, 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  monuments  built  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  cannot  be  favorably  compared  with  those  con- 
structed  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ail  the  opéra- 
tions of  the  mind  need  perfect  liberty  for  their  wholesome  develop- 
iiient  :  and  art,  which  is  much  more  an  effijrt  of  the  mind  than  a 
labor  of  the  hand,  inevitably  fades  as  soon  as  it  is  conscious  of  any 
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artificial  restraint  ;  forced  in  a  bot-liouse,  it  loses  its  savor,  and  ceases 
to  grow  naturally  or  to  produce  wholesonie  fruit. 

N ow  tlie  architecture  of  to-day  is  subject  to  a  species  of  intellectual 
sovernment  mucli  more  strict  even  than  that  establislied  under  Louis 
XIV.  ;  it  did  not  share  in  tlie  révolution  of  1789.  Isolated,  indefi-' 
nite,  a  secret  science,  it  bas  cbanged  tbe  yoke  of  Lebrun  —  a  yoke 
whicb  was  at  least  imposed  witb  somewbat  of  grandeur  and  original- 
ity  —  for  another  mucb  more  vulgar  and  exacting,  belonging  neitlier 
to  tbe  spirit  of  our  time  nor  yet  to  tbe  spirit  of  our  country.  Certain 
patbs  of  investigation  and  experiment  are  closed  to  tbe  arcbitect,  and 
be  seeks  in  vain  for  any  intelbgent  direction  witb  regard  to  tbe  few 
wbicb  are  left  open  to  bim  ;  be  is  warned  to  take  beed  to  bis  steps, 
but  be  is  suppbed  witb  no  guiding  bgbt  ;  be  is  told  wbat  be  must 
not  study,  but  no  one  bas  undertaken  pubbcly  to  lay  down  a  course 
wbicb  be  can  foUow  witli  safety  and  propriety.  From  tbe  officiai 
direction  of  Lebrun,  wbicb  was  bigoted  and  tyrannical,  but,  at  least, 
bad  tbe  merit  of  power,  tbere  is  only  left  a  servile  subjection  to  many 
irresponsible  masters. 

Architecture,  debated  and  bandied  about  among  ofRcials,  amateurs, 
academicians,  professors  wbo  do  not  profess,  arcba^ologists,  antiqua- 
ries  witb  a  leaning  for  classic  antiquity,  and  antiquaries  witb  a  leaning 
for  tbe  Middle  Ages,  men  of  science,  economists,  and  monomaniacs, 
in  order  to  live  at  ail,  must  make  a  concession  to  tbis  one,  must  not 
offend  tbat,  must  avoid  tbe  persécution  of  sects,  must  grope  among 
préjudices,  must  listen  to  everj^body's  advice,  must  direct  ail  its  move- 
ments  in  constant  fear  of  envy,  batred,  and  malice  ;  and  wben  its 
work  is  finisbed,  no  one  is  satisfied,  and  tbe  wbole  town  repeats  tbe 
lamiliar  complaint,  "  Wby  do  not  our  arcbitects  create  an  arcbitecture 
wbicb  belongs  to  our  time  and  our  country  ?  Hère  is  anotber  build- 
ing wbicb  is  neitber  beautiful  nor  correct,"  And  yet,  in  tbe  face  of 
tbis  constant  and  natural  demand  for  a  national  art,  tbe  architectural 
précédents  wbicb  are  peculiarly  national  are  tbe  only  ones  whicb  are 
not  ofïicially  opened  to  study,  tbe  only  ones,  in  fact,  wbicb  are  espe- 
cially  excluded  and  proscribed  ;  a  new  and  national  style  is  asked 
for,  and  yet  we  continue  to  send  our  pupils,  after  an  insignificant  and 
insufficient  course  of  study  at  home,  to  measure  and  restore  tbe  monu- 
ments of  Rome  and  Attica,  —  monuments  tbe  study  of  wbicb  can 
only  be  useful  to  minds  prepared  by  extensive  study  tocriticise  se- 
verely,  to  reject  witb  discrétion,  and  to  class  witb  discrimination. 
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If  ail  original  design  is  préparée!,  inspirecl  by  new  ideas,  it  must 
be  submitted  to  tbe  examination  of  persons  ^ybo,  by  conviction,  or 
rather  by  non-conviction,  are  tbe  enemies  of  every  species  of  innova- 
tion and  of  every  new  appUcation  of  ancieut  styles.  It  is  admitted 
indeed,  tbeoretically,  tbat  tbe  arts  of  Greece  are  types  of  eternal 
beauty  with.  principles  of  eternal  trntb  ;  but  tbose  wbo  prétend  to 
make  thèse  principles  prevail  in  modem  architecture,  not  by  encour- 
aging  their  development,  but  by  restricting  theni  witli  conventional 
rules,  forget  that  Greek  artists  produced  their  masterpieces  under 
the  protection  of  liberty,  while  the  arts  of  Rome,  under  the  restraint 
of  administrative  discipline,  continually  declined  from  Augustus  to 
Constantine. 

Instead  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  immense  resources  furnished  by 
modem  industry,  and  by  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation,  to 
produce  a  new  style  which  shall  be  the  natm-al  expression  of  our  era 
and  our  civilization,  we  straiten  and  limit  our  means  under  an  archi- 
tectural System  theorized  out  of  the  past,  and  conventionalized  by 
academical  usage.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  architects  hâve  no 
ideas,  and  therefore  everylDody  deems  himself  privileged  to  impose 
upon  them  his  own  notions.  Scientific  men  are  summoned  to  give 
their  advice  in  matters  of  art,  and  mining  engineers  volunteer  their 
opinions  about  the  form  of  a  capital.  If  a  statesman  is  consulted 
regarding  the  financial  question  involved  in  the  érection  of  a  public 
work,  he  takes  occasion  to  déclare  that  he  does  not  like  pilasters,  or 
that  he  will  not  hâve  buttresses  under  any  circumstances  ;  he  prefers 
plain  walls,  which  cost  a  great  deal  more,  and  when  the  monument 
is  finished  accordingly,  he  complains  that  the  architect  is  unqualified 
for  his  duties,  and  that  his  flat  walls  are  like  those  of  a  barrack,  and 
that  they  ought  to  hâve  been  decorated  with  engaged  columns,  which 
in  fact  are  a  form  of  the  very  buttresses  the  use  of  which  had  been 
interdicted. 

There  is  indeed  a  school  of  architecture  in  France,  but  in  this 
school  there  is  no  coiu-se  of  architecture  taught,  or,  if  by  chance  there 
is  a  course  set  before  the  pupils,  it  is  restricted  to  a  few  gênerai 
notions  about  one  of  the  phases  of  the  art.  As  for  the  superintend- 
ence  of  the  works,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  work- 
inen  ;  as  for  a  philosophical  study  of  the  history  of  architecture  in 
its  relations  to  the  varions  phases  of  civilization,  and  an  examination 
into  the  causes  of  its  development  or  décline,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
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logical  and  reasonable  application  of  précèdent  in  actual  practice  ;  as 
for  tlie  economy  of  the  science  of  building,  teaching  how  ail  the 
local  resources  of  material  and  skill  are  to  be  most  judiciously  applied 
in  every  case  ;  as  for  the  art  of  so  designing  tliat  evéry  motive  ex- 
pressed  by  tlie  artist  can  be  explained  and  defended  by  him  intelli- 
gently  and  clearly  ;  as  for  those  grand  libéral  principles,  whicli,  wlien 
properly  diffused,  sliould  develop  mental  activity  and  encom'age  a 
reasonable  and  actual  progress  of  architecture,  —  thèse  things  form 
no  part  of  the  officiai  course. 

Amateurs  can  never  obtain  a  true  standard  of  criticism  except  by 
contact  with  artists  ;  but  to  form  the  taste  of  men  of  the  world,  ^vho 
may  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  an  influence  over  art,  it  is  necessary 
that  architects  should  know  how  to  explain  themselves,  and  to  give 
the  reasons  why  this  or  that  motive  or  expression  is  adopted  in 
theh*  designs  ;  and  to  be  able  to  do  this  implies  that  their  concep- 
tions must  be  capable  of  explanation  and  defence.  But  how  can  we 
expect  architects  to  attain  this  end,  Avho  hâve  been  accustomed  from 
their  youtli  to  employ  forms  imposed  upon  them  under  péril  of  ostra- 
cism,  but  never  explained  to  them  in  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
manner  ?  What  are  they  to  say  to  a  client  who  déclares  that  he  will 
not  hâve  such  a  façade,  Avhen  they  know  not  themselves  why  they 
adopted  it  rather  than  another  ?  They  are  silent  because  the  aca- 
demical  System  has  stifled  ail  indcpendence  of  thought,  and  has 
repressed  every  tendency  to  reason  and  discuss. 

The  amateur,  gradually  habituated  to  the  mute  submission  of  the 
artist,  from  a  consulting  client  has  become  a  capricious  and  exacting 
master  ;  he  naturally  exaggerates  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  taste 
and  imposes  it  upon  the  architect,  who  is  not  able  to  défend  his  own. 
Tyrants  can  only  exist  where  there  is  résignation.  In  the  absence 
of  a  solid  and  rational  System  of  instruction,  the  architect  has  been 
able  to  impose  no  restraint  upon  the  amateur,  unenlightened  by  free 
discussion  and  by  rational  explanations  of  the  art  ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  standard  of  criticism,  the  few  sparks  of  indcpendence 
which  may  be  left  to  the  architect  are  liable  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  first  opposition  of  caprice  ;  thus  we  are  ail  afloat  upon  a  sea  of 
doubt,  without  compass  or  rudder.  Even  if  the  architectural  school 
of  France  had  kept  pace  with  the  furthest  advance  of  modem  science, 
and  were  familiar  with  ail  the  requirements  of  modem  progress,  it 
would,  by  the  principle  of  its  organization,  be  none  the  less  a  sort 
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of  academical  gymiiasium,  in  wliicli  a  few  sélect  piipils,  who  hâve 
had  patience  to  wait  until  tliey  coukl  contend  for  the  grand  prize, 
would  arrive  at  distinction;  but  as  for  the  mass  of  stndents,  after 
having  gone  through  a  ten  years'  course  of  projects  on  impossible  and 
impracticable  architectural  programmes,  they  would  hâve  before  them 
onlv  the  prospect  of  a  provincial  practice  or  a  limited  field  of  private 
enterprise.  Now  our  system  does  not  })repare  men  to  fulfil  thèse 
functions.  They  leave  the  school  with  a  few  practical  ideas  and  a 
great  many  préjudices,  no  knowledge  of  the  local  materials  and  means 
of  our  country,  a  profound  disdain,  such  as  only  ignorance  can  feel, 
for  those  periods  of  art  which  are  condemned  by  the  school  and 
which  are  difficult  to  study  and  understand,  no  idea  of  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  works,  no  method,  and  a  mania  for  producing 
monuments,  when  their  business  simply  is  to  build  strongly,  con- 
veniently,  and  comfortably.  Thus  the  assiduous  pupil,  who  perhaps 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  enjojdng  the  distinction  of  being  sent  to 
Rome,  very  naturally  shrinks  from  practising  architecture  in  districts 
removed  from  the  architectural  centre  ;  he  prefers  to  occupy  a  second- 
ary  and  irresponsible  position  at  Paris,  and  to  obtain  precarious 
employment  there,  rather  than  to  undertake  the  career  of  a  provincial 
architect,  which,  without  practical  expérience  and  a  thorough  éduca- 
tion, would  find  him  wanting  in  many  essential  respects.  Hence  the 
superabundance  of  artists  at  Paris,  and  the  extrême  paucity  of  them 
in  the  departments. 

A  school  of  architecture,  howevcr  thorouQ;h  it  mav  be  in  teach- 
ing  the  principles  of  the  art  (and  it  is  not  thorough  at  ail  in  Paris), 
is  incomplète  without  such.  a  course  of  instruction  as  shall  develop 
among  those  destined  to  become  architects  a  sensé  of  personal  respon- 
sibility,  and,  consequently,  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  an  authority 
firmly  based  upon  a  familiarity  with  ail  the  trades  to  which  an  archi- 
tect is  obHged  to  hâve  recourse  in  practice.  We  hâve  a  natural  ten- 
dency,  with  our  somewhat  Southern  tempérament,  to  surrender  to 
others  our  individual  liberty.  ]\lany  capable  men  in  France,  many 
men  of  genius,  shrink  at  the  idea  of  assuming  the  weight  of  personal 
responsibility.  This  national  peculiarity  gives  us  excellent  soldiers, 
and  Avas  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  those  religious  establish- 
ments which,  however,  our  habits,  our  législation,  our  social  state, 
hâve  been  strong  enough  to  abolish  forever.  Let  this  same  Southern 
blood  in  our  veins  encourage  us  to  fight  against  this  tendency  of  our 
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national  cliaracter,  —  a  tendency  opposée!  to  ail  intellectual  progress, 
and,  if  allowed  to  get  tlie  upper  liand,  tlie  certain  precursor  of  na- 
tional décline. 

It  would  seem  that  a  ])roper  metliod  of  architectural  éducation 
should  not  be  confined  to  giving  to  tlie  country  every  September  one 
architect,  officially  declared  capable,  but  should  rather  diffuse  profes- 
sional  knowledge  and  the  feehng  for  professional  duties  among  ail 
the  pupils,  whether  destined  to  be  architects  to  the  state,  or  for  gên- 
erai practice,  and  should  give  them  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical  responsibihties  they  are  to  assume  while  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  art. 

What  would  be  thous^ht  of  a  militarv  school  so  oro-anized  as  to 
form  only  marshals  of  France,  leaving  it  to  chance  to  supply  the 
country  with  captains  and  lieutenants  ? 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  remoter  districts  of  France  are  dejn-ived 
of  capable  architects  and,  consequently,  of  a  respectable  architecture. 
If  we  would  hâve  such  an  architecture,  we  must  make  architects  so 
thoroughly  and  liberally  versed  in  ail  the  branches  of  professional 
knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  develop  ail  the  independence  essential  to 
the  public  and  private  interests  of  art.  If  it  is  recognized  as  a  fact 
that  the  school  is  and  ever  will  be  powerless  to  form  such  men  in  the 
midst  of  Society,  and  must  necessarily  cause  questions  of  persons  to 
override  questions  of  principles  in  matters  of  art,  rather  than  maintain 
such  an  establishment,  let  us  shut  it  up  and  trust  to  private  interests 
for  the  éducation  of  the  architects  necessary  to  a  great  country  ;  this 
would  at  least  hâve  the  advantage  of  liberating  the  public  mind  from 
the  illusions  which  possess  it,  under  the  présent  System,  of  restoring 
to  architectural  éducation  the  perfect  liberty  which  is  alone  consistent 
with  healthy  progress,  of  not  supplying  an  asylum  for  patient  niedi- 
ocrity  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  of  opening  the  whole  range 
of  architectural  précèdent  to  intelligent  investigation  and  study,  leav- 
ing to  each  student  the  responsibility  of  clioice. 

AVith  this  préface,  in  order  that  the  real  situation  of  the  architect 
in  the  midst  of  this  nineteenth  century  may  be  understood,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  the  modem  architect.  This  knowledge  is  of  two  sorts, 
the  theoretical  and  the  purely  practical.  The  theoretical  branch  lias 
been  singularly  extended  within  a  century  by  the  activity  of  archaeo- 
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logical  investigations  and  tlie  discoveries  which  bave  resulted  from 
theiu.  If  thèse  discoveries  only  served  to  gratify  cmiosity,  we  sliould 
not  treat  of  theni  hère  ;  but,  as  they  hâve  been  made  with  tlie  pecid- 
iarlv  analytical  spirit  of  modem  philosophy,  they  should  bave,  and 
indeed  do  hâve,  a  niarked  influence  over  the  arts,  and  over  architec- 
ture in  especiah  Thus,  no  one  can  deny  that  geometry  is  the  base 
of  ail  architectural  design,  and  archaeological  investigations  hâve  dis- 
closed  liow  this  science  has  been  ahke  applied  to  styles  of  architecture 
apparently  very  diff'crent  in  character;  thèse  investigations,  as  we 
shall  présent ly  take  occasion  to  explain,  hâve  also  brought  to  hght  the 
fact  that  ail  the  architectures  of  nations  belouging  to  the  great  his- 
torv  of  the  world  are  but  varions  conséquences  deduced  from  the  same 
doniinating  principle,  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  ail  the  styles. 
The  architect,  then,  should  not  only  possess  an  extended  and  accu- 
rate  knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry,  but  he  should  also  be  sutii- 
ciently  tamiliar  with  perspective  to  be  able  to  présent  bis  design,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  ail  its  aspects.  It  should  be  for  him  a  prac- 
tical  science,  so  that  wben  studying  bis  geometrical  projections  be 
may  be  able  to  bave  constantly  in  mind  the  eff'ect  which  Aviil  actually 
be  produced  to  the  eye  by  bis  projections,  the  beights  of  bis  varions 
stories,  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  slope  of  bis  roofs,  the  thickness  of  bis 
walls,  etc.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  architects  of  the  past,  wben  they 
bad  prepared  their  ground  plan,  to  make  tbemselves  familiar  with  ail 
its  possible  developments  in  élévation  by  perspective  studies  of  its 
varions  combinations,  thus  wisely  avoiding  the  embarrassments  of  un- 
-expected  effects.  If  the  practice  of  perspective  studies  is  useful.  tlie 
study  of  shadows  is  not  less  so  ;  1  do  not  refer  to  the  conventional 
System  of  projecting  shadows  in  architectural  designs,  but  to  the 
shadows  really  to  be  cast  by  the  sun  on  the  monument  in  its  actual 
position.  The  architects  of  antiquity,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the 
Renaissance  evidently  took  thèse  effects  into  careful  considération  ; 
but  it  bas  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  commit  the  solecism  of 
constructing,  on  a  northern  exposure,  façades,  so  covered  with  délicate 
détails  of  slight  projection  that  the  sun  can  never  be  in  a  position  to 
define  them  with  shadoAvs,  the  trouble  and  time  expended  in  them 
being  therefore  thrown  away.  In  previous  Discourses  we  bave  indi- 
cated  how  carefullv  the  Greeks  took  account  of  the  light  which  would 
be  shed  upon  their  bnildings,  and  how  delicately  they  profited  by  the 
shadows.     The  mediaeval  architects  were  scarcelv  less  observant  of  the 
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direction  of  tlie  liglit  in  arranging  tlie  projections  of  tlieir  profiles 
and  the  reliefs  of  their  sculpture.  It  must  be  adniitted  tliat  tliis 
refinement  of  observation  is  not  common  in  our  days,  and  it  rarely 
occnrs  to  a  modem  arcliitect  when  called  upon  to  reproduce  on  a 
nortliern  exposure  a  façade  wliose  elFect  is  striking  only  because  ex- 
posed  to  tlie  plienomena  of  a  soutliern  aspect,  to  reply,  "  Tlie  efFect 
wliicli  pleases  you  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  position  witliout  a  modi- 
fication of  tlie  design,  as  the  orientation  is  différent."  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  does  not  occiir  to  him  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  ;  the 
façade  is  bnilt  according  to  orders,  and  the  client  is  surprised  to  find 
it  a  mère  gray  and  monotonous  mass,  instead  of  sparkling  with  that 
brilliant  play  of  light  and  shade  which  had  seduced  him  in  the  origi- 
nal. So,  with  a  certain  amount  of  reason,  indeed,  he  stigmatizes  the 
architect  as  a  bungler. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  architect,  in  designing,  simply  to  accnmii- 
late  the  results  of  his  sketches  and  drawings  ;  he  must  use  reason 
and  common-sense.  It  is  well  for  him  carefuUy  to  study  a  building 
whose  aspect  lias  fascinated  him,  but  it  is  better  for  him  to  examine 
into  the  sources  of  Iiis  fascinai  ion  ;  for  a  building  which  is  charming 
wdien  situated  at  A,  on  a  heli^ht,  surrounded  bv  trees  or  bv  low  struc- 
tm'es,  and  disposed  towards  the  sun  in  a  certain  manncr,  would  not 
be  pleasing  at  B,  in  a  low  place,  hcnnned  in  by  liigh  édifices,  and  with 
a  difierent  exposure.  The  Greek  temples  and  the  media^val  churches 
were  arranged  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass  ;  and  if,  in 
this,  there  was  a  religions  motive,  it  must  be  admittcd  that  the  archi- 
tects  largely  profited  by  the  necessity.  In  regard  to  proportions,  the^ 
observation  of  site  and  scale  is  still  more  important.  In  antiquity, 
public  édifices  were  large  as  compared  with  ordinary  houses  ;  and,  in 
planting  them,  especial  care  was  taken  to  surround  thcm  with  acces- 
sories  which  should  give  full  value  to  their  superior  size.  The  same 
rule  was  observed  in  our  mediacval  cities  ;  the  houses  were  small,  but 
every  structure  destined  for  religions  or  civil  service  assumed  a  con- 
sidérable relative  importance.  Under  thèse  circumstances  the  monu- 
ment preserved  its  own  proportions,  and  its  harmony  was  undisturbed 
by  any  rival  surroundings.  But  in  modem  cities  thèse  conditions 
are  not  regarded.  If  a  house  is  to  be  built,  a  site  is  chosen  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  ail  of  equal  height  ;  then  the  architect,  with  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  occupy  on  a  street  ninety 
feet  wide,  proposes  to  himself  to  imitate  a  certain  lovely  palace,  with 
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a  froiitage  of  only  sixty  fect,  situated  on  a  little  square,  surrounded 
]jv  lo\v  porticos,  and  surniounted  by  a  single  story  ;  tlie  bays  of  tbe 
palace  are  five  feet  wide,  and  bis  niust  be  extended  to  ten.  But,  un- 
dismayed  by  thèse  inconsistencies,  bis  sketcbes  are  brougbt  eut,  and, 
\vith  their  aid,  tbe  work  of  inspiration  begins  ;  tbat  is  to  say,  he  so 
tortures  an  unbappy  niodel,  wbicb  was  cbarming  in  tbe  originab  as 
to  produre  a  work  without  cbaracter  or  name.  We  sbould  tberefore 
copy  and  coUect  materials  witbout  stint,  not  to  eut  tbeni  up  or  stitcb 
tbem  togetber  at  bazard,  but  to  lill  our  minds  witb  tbe  metbods 
adopted  by  tbe  old  masters  to  produce  a  certain  effect  in  a  given 
locabty  and  under  particular  conditions. 

Ail  tbat  bas  been  writteu  sincc  and  perbaps  before  Vitruvius  aljout 
proportions  may  be  sunimed  up  in  tbis  :  tbere  were  certain  propor- 
tions conventionally  accepted  in  anticpiity  as  good,  and  tbe  best  we 
can  do  is  to  accept  tbeni  anain  to-day.  But  wbat  is  tbe  antiquity 
alludud  to  ?  Is  it  tliat  of  tlie  Atlicnians  r  It  iieuds  but  a  glance  to 
see  tbat  tbe  proportions  accepted  aniong  tbem,  as,  for  example,  tbose 
of  tbe  orders,  were  independent  of  dimensions  ;  but  I  cannot  find  any 
indications  tbat  tbese  iixed  proportions  of  tbe  orders  were  ever  rigor- 
ously  foUowed  by  tbe  Hellenic  people  during  tbe  century  and  a  balf 
of  tbeir  greatest  glory.  Tbese  artists  seeni  to  me  ratber  to  bave  es- 
tablisbed  an  harmonie  System,  not  ?l  formula,  sucb  as  tbe  Romans,  like 
true  engineers,  set  up  at  a  later  period. 

But,  going  back  still  furtber,  we  can  see  in  tbe  monuments  of  an- 
cient  Egypt  also  tbe  influence  of  an  barmonic  metbod.  but  nowbere 
any  évidence  tbat  tbe  artists  of  Tbebes  subjected  tbemselves  to  any 
conventional  formula  of  proportions  ;  I  confess  I  sbould  be  very  sorry 
to  bave  it  proved  to  me  tbat  any  artistic  people  were  ever  under  tbe 
dominion  of  formulas  ;  it  would  cause  tbem  to  fall  very  mucli  in  my 
esteem,  for  wbere  would  be  tlie  merit  of  tbe  artist  or  tlie  art  coiitrollcd 
by  any  arbitrary  and  artiticial  standard  ?  Tbe  Italian  artists  of  tbe 
epocb  of  tbe  Renaissance  nndertook,  in  tbeir  books  at  least,  to  estab- 
lisb  positive  proportions  for  tbe  orders,  but  for  tbe  orders  alone  ; 
in  tbe  use  of  tbese  orders,  and  in  thc  gênerai  cornbiiiations  of  tbeir 
designs,  we  find  tbem  free  to  folio w  tbe  dictâtes  of  tbeir  own  taste 
and  tbe  requirements  of  reason  and   necessity. 

Tbere  doubtless  existed  in  tbe  ]\Iiddle  Ages,  and  probably  in 
antiquity,  certain  metbods  of  establisbing  proportion  in  arcbitecture. 
AVe  bave  very  little  information  on  tbis  subject  ;    traditions  wbicb 
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hâve  fallen  into  oblivion,  aiul  an  officiai  éducation,  wliicli  aniounts  to 
nothing  at  ail,  hâve  causée!  us  to  lose  the  thread  which  guided  the 
architects  of  old  tlirough  that  labyriuth  of  mysterious  knowledge  so 
oft.en  explored  by  the  craft  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  For  the  last  two 
centuries  it  has  been  the  custom  to  disregard  as  unworthy  of  notice 
the  methods  employed  by  our  predecessors  in  the  art  of  architecture, 
by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  produce  their  great  master- 
pieces.  Ignorance  has  found  its  revenge  in  disdain  ;  but,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  to  disdain  is  not  to  prove.  For  geometrical 
methods,  profoundly  reasoned  and  consecrated  by  long  expérience, 
certain  empirical  formulas  hâve  been  substituted,  of  which  no  more 
satisfactory  reason  or  explanation  can  be  given,  than  that  they 
hâve  been  transmitted  to  us  at  second  or  third  hand.  The  modest 
master-icorkiiien  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  who  are  superciliously  looked 
doAvn  upon  now  l)y  the  authorities,  did  not  prétend,  as  we  do,  to 
imifate  antique  art  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  they  not  only 
understood,  but  practised  the  principles  of  antique  art  much  better 
than  Ave  do  to-day. 

I  shall  undertake  to  prove  this  ;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  as  the  sub- 
ject  is  wortli  the  trouble,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  find  it 
necessary  to  refer  my  readers  to  a  somewhat  distant  antiquity. 

"There  is  good  reason  to  conjecture,"  said  Plutarch,  in  liis  "  Trea- 
tise  concerning  Isis  and  Osiris,"  "that  the  Egyptians  were  accus- 
tomed  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  universe  to  the  triangle,  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  ail  figures.  Plato  also,  in  his  work  on  the  Repub- 
lic, made  use  of  this  figure  when  composing  what  he  called  a  nup- 
tial diagram  ;  the  triangle  to  which  he  referred  was  a  right-angled 
triangle  with  the  following  properties  :  the  side,  icJdch  made  the  right 
angle,  had  three  parts,  the  base  four,  and  the  hjpothenuse  fce,  the 
latter  representing  the  combined  force  of  the  two  others  ;  the  per- 
pendicular  he  compared  to  the  maie,  the  base  to  the  female,  and  the 
hypothenuse  to  their  joint  offspring."  *  Now  this  démonstration  is 
of  very  great  importance,  as  I  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  show. 

The  obscurity  into  which  we  hâve  been  plunged  by  the  irrational 
but  absolute  maxims  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.  has  lately  received 
considérable  light  from  the  researches  of  certain  learned  Germans 

*  It  is  évident  that  a  rectangular  triangle  with  a  base  of  4  parts,  the  square  of  which  is  16, 
and  a  side  of  3  parts,  the  square  of  which  is  9,  must  hâve  an  hypothenuse  of  5  parts,  whose  square 
is  25  :  16  +  9  =  25. 
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and  from  the  writings  of  a  very  limited  nuinber  of  Frenchmen.  M. 
Henszliiiann,  in  a  work  entiled  Tlihrie  des  proportions  ajjpUqaêes  dans 
r Architecture,  bas  prepared  the  way  for  discoveries  of  iindoubted 
value  ;  and  althougli,  with  the  monuments  of  the  past  before  us,  we 
cannot  adopt  his  systeni  as  a  whole,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  done 
much  to  clear  the  path  for  those  who  may  give  to  his  principles  a 
more  rational  development.  ^I.  Aurès,  an  engineer-in-chief  of  roads 
and  bridges,  in  his  Nouvelle  théorie  déduite  du  texte  même  de  T'itruve, 
has  lately  *  pubhshed  a  very  curions  statement  regarding  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  orders.  This  author  has  estabhshed,  for  example, 
in  an  incontestable  manner,  that  the  Greeks  took  their  module  or 
unit  of  admeasurement  from  a  diameter  of  tlie  sliaft  near  its  middle 
instead  of  from  the  diameter  of  the  base,  according  to  the  custom  of 
modem  times.  He  thus  demonstrates  mathematically  the  justice  of 
the  measures  giveu  by  A'itruvius.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  such  démonstrations.  It  is  nseful  to  know 
the  proportions  given  by  the  ancients  to  their  orders.  but  certainly  it 
would  be  much  more  useful  to  discover  the  generatlre  principles  of 
thèse  proportions,  not  only  as  used  in  the  édifices  of  antiquity  and 
the  ^liddle  Ages,  but  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  tliose  of  the 
Renaissance,  although,  in  the  latter  epoch,  the  clew  which  letl  to 
thqse  pure  traditions  was  lost,  and  architecture  began  to  be  aban- 
doned  to  the  vagaries  of  fancy. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  architectural  proportions  are  tlie 
resuit  of  instinct.  If  absolute  rules  and  geometrical  principles,  in 
application,  gratify  the  sentiment  of  the  ei/e,  it  is  because  sight  is  a 
sensé,  like  hearing,  which  can  never  sufFer  a  discord  Avithout  being 
offended,  however  little  culture  the  ear  may  hâve  received  in  music. 
I  know  not  why  a  discord  ofFends  my  ear,  but  he  who  is  skilled  in 
counterpoint  can  demonstrate  to  me  mathematically  that  my  car  0''f//it 
to  be  shocked.  It  would  tlierefore  be  strange  indeed  if  architec- 
tm-e,  the  daughter  of  geometry,  could  not  geometrically  demonstrate 
how  it  happens  that  the  eye  is  oifended  by  a  fault  of  proportions  in 
a  building  ;  but  I  cannot  regard  the  empirical  methods  of  Vignola 
and  his  successors  as  explaining  the  phenomenon.  AVe  must  conse- 
quently  examine  this  subject  from  a  much  higher  and,  above  ail, 
from  a  much  more  logical  stand  point. 

We  hâve  seen,  from  the  text  of  Plutarch  just  quoted,  that,  accord- 

*  2s^isme3,  1362. 
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ing  to  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptiaiis,  wlio  were  excellent  geometers,  tlie 
triangle  is  a  perfect  figure.  But  the  equilateral  triangle  is  tliat 
whicli,  of  ail  the  rest,  most  satisfies  the  eye,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
properties  :  its  three  equal  angles,  its  three  equal  sides,  its  division 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  into  three  equal  parts  or  into  the 
six  eqnal  parts  of  the  inscribed  hexagon.  There  is  no  geometrical 
figure  which  conveys  greater  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  none  wliicli 
better  fulfils  tliose  conditions  of  stability  and  regnlarity  which  appeal 
most  agreeably  to  the  eye  and  mind.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Egyptians  employed  the  equilateral  triangle  to  obtain  more  agreeable 
proportions  in  the  more  important  members  of  their  architecture. 
Thus,  if,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  their  oldest  buildings, 
they  siipported  their  lintels  iipon  an  order  of  pillars  whose  voids 
were  equal  to  its  solids,  the  proportions  of  the  heights  of  thèse  pil- 


Fig.  82. 
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lars  in  relation  to  their  width  and  to  the  intercolumniationswereoften 
obtained  by  a  séries  of  equilateral  triangles,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
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82,  A  ;  for  thèse  pillars  were  so  arranged,  either  tliat  the  axis  of  eacli 
of  them  intersected  tlie  apex  of  oue  of  the  triangles,  as  exhibited  at 
a  a,  or  that,  if  a  more  slender  proportion  was  desired,  three  entire  pil- 
lars stood  upon  the  base  of  the  triangle,  in  the  manner  indicated  at 
h,  thus,  in  either  case,  satisfying  an  instinct  of  the  eye  which  requires 
that  the  weight  carried  and  the  thing  which  carries  it  shall  uot  be 
outside  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  If  this  principle  is 
disregarded,  as  indicated  in  the  diagrani  B,  the  conditions  of  good 
proportions  are  lost  ;  the  eye  being  disturbed  by  a  want  of  apparent 
stability,  which  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  two  feet  of  the  trian- 
gle d  d',  at  equal  distances  froni  the  axis  c,  are  planted  in  solid 
points.     In  like  manner,  satisfactory  gênerai  proportions  may  be  ob- 

Fig.  83. 


tained  for  the  façade  of  a  basilica,  that  is  to  say,  a  building  composed 
of  a  nave,  flanked  by  two  aisles,  one  on  either  side,  by  inscribing  it 
in  an  equilateral  triangle  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  83  ;  and 
the  apertures  pierced  in  this  façade  will  be  well  proportioned  to  the 
principal  mass  if  they  also  are  inscribed  in  equilateral  triangles,  as  at 
a  c  d,  c  d' a,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lines  composing  thèse 
triangles  shall  frame  in  and  enclose  each  opening.  The  désire  of  the 
eye,  which  instinctively  traces  thèse  lines,  niust  in  this  case,  as  in  ail 
others,  coïncide  in  its  requirements  with  the  rules  of  stability.  The 
Greeks  were  not  ignorant  of  tins  simple  principle.  Thus  (Fig.  84), 
in  the  order  of  the  temple  of  Corinth  X,  the  apex  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  is  at  a,  in  the  axis  of  one  of  the  columns  under  the  abacus 
of  its  capital;   while  the  two  other  angles  ôfure  in  the  axes  of  the 
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columns  on  either  side,  at  tlieir  bases.  The  Dorians,  desiriiig  to 
obtain  a  more  sleiider  proportion,  as  in  tlie  order  of  the  temple  of 
Concord  at  Agrigentmn,  B,  caiised  tlie  lower  angles  of  the  triangle 
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to  meet  the  hases  of  the  latéral  shafts,  not  in  their  axes,  but  at  their 
oiiter  edges,  so  that  the  bases  of  the  three  coliimns  were  entirely  in- 
cludecl  in  the  base  of  the  triangle  ;  or,  again,  if  tliey  proposed  to 
obtain  wider  intercolumniations,  as  in  the  order  of  the  temple  of 
Egina,  D,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  intersected  the  axis  of  the  central 
column  on  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  edge  of  its  abacus. 

But,  in  some  instances,  the  pyramid  with  a  square  base,  whose 
vertical  section  parallel  with  onc  of  the  sides  of  the  base  gives  an 
equilateral  triangle,  was  also  used  as  a  generator  of  proportions. 
The  diagonal  section  of  this  pyramid  gives  the  triangle  c  d  e,  repre- 
sented  in  G,  which  was  applied  to  some  of  the  façades  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and,  notably,  to  the  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Khons  at  Karnac  (20th  dynasty),  given  in  the  figure. 

Now  whether  the  inclination  of  the  liries  of  the  diagonal  section 
of  this  pyramid,  as  in  c  d  e,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  because 
representing  the  principal  outline  of  such  a  pvramid  in  actual  érection, 
or  whether  the  equilateral  triangle,  from  which  this  pyramid  is  en- 
gendered,  is  too  acute  at  its  apex  to  govern  the  proportions  of  a  wide 
façade,  —  however  this  may  be,  we  shall  tind  that  the  application  of 
the  triangle  c  d  e  io  the  Parthenon,  for  example,  will  develop  some 

Fig.  85. 


curions  results.  By  examining  Fig.  85  we  shall  discover  that,  while 
I  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  at  the  summit  of  the  pediment  of  the 
!  Parthenon,  the  two  lower  angles  A  A  are  exactly  at  the  points  where 
27 
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pluinb-lines,  dropped  from  tlie  micUlle  of  the  external  lines  of  the 
corner  shafts,  toucli  the  pavement  of  tlie  portico  ;  also,  tliat  the  in- 
cUned  sides  of  this  triangle,  where  they  intersect  the  lower  edge  of  the 
architra^'e,  give  the  axes  of  the  third  cohnnns  from  either  corner  of 
the  façade,  and  that,  by  dividing  the  intermediate  space  a  h  between 
those  two  columns  into  three  equal  parts,  and  by  extendmg  one  of 
thèse  divisions  outside  the  points  a  and  h  respectively,  we  obtain  the  j 
axes  of  the  six  central  columns  ;  we  further  learn  that  the  horizontal 
line  C  D,  drawn  through  the  points  where  the  inclined  sides  of  the 
pyramid  intersect  the  axes  of  the  second  colmnus,  gives  the  height 
at  which  the  unit  of  admeasm-ement,  the  module  of  the  whole  édifice, 
is  taken  in  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

In  every  structure  built  on  the  System  of  posts  and  lintels,  the 
critical  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  the  simple 
rigidity  of  thèse  posts  and  their  strength  relatively  to  the  work  they 
hâve  to  do  ;  but  instinctively  requires  a  certain  mutual  solidarity 
among  thèse  posts,  and  that  the  inclined  lines  of  the  pyramidal  sec- 
tion, which  is  unconsciously  applicd  as  the  type  and  standard  of 
stability,  shall  encounter  at  their  lower  extremities  solid  points  of 
support  ;  if  this  condition  is  not  fultilled,  the  expression  of  perfect 
solidity  is  wanting.  Thus,  in  the  façade  G  of  Fig.  84,  the  artist, 
desiring  to  obtain  a  compact  yet  slender  order  of  columns,  felt  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  this  resuit  by  the  generative  means  of 
the  eqnilateral  triangle,  whether  its  lower  angles  touched  the  cen- 
tres or  even  the  outer  edges  of  the  bases  of  the  two  columns  g  and 
//  on  either  side  of  the  middle  column.  So  he  tried  the  wider  spread 
of  the  diagonal  section  c  d  e  of  the  eqnilateral  pyramid,  thus  fixing 
the  axes  of  the  second  columns  from  the  middle  at  the  points  c  and 
d,  and  regulating  the  other  intercolumniations  accordingly.  As  the 
eye,  in  its  instinctive  récognition  of  the  laws  of  statics,  assumes  a 
certain  figure  with  inclined  sides  as  typical  of  stability,  it  is  natural, 
when  it  would  seek  for  the  proper  expression  of  this  quality  in  a 
building,  to  require  that  the  building  shall  be  disposed  in  accord- 
ance  with  this  type,  which  should  be  especially  suggested  by  certain 
well-marked  points.  Thus,  in  inscribing  the  entire  façade  of  the 
Parthenon  in  a  triangle  whose  inclined  sides  give  so  complète  an 
idea  of  stability,  and  in  regulating  the  intercolumniation  by  the 
tAvo  points  where  thèse  inclined  lines  intersect  the  architrave,  the 
Athenians  admirablv  satisfied  this   désire  of  the  eve,  and  met   ail 
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tbose  conditions  of  idéal  stability  so  essential  in  monumental  archi- 
tecture. 

But  of  ail  architectural  structures,  those  which  are  isolated,  and 
hâve  not  so  much  a  character  of  utility  as  of  absolute  art,  such  as  the 
triumphal  arches,  of  which  the  Romans  were  so  prodigal,  should 
most  emphatically  express,  in  their  Unes  and  masses,  a  perfect  har- 
monv,  the  resuit  of  an  attentive  study  of  proportions.  In  such  cases, 
in  fact,  the  mutual  relations  of  heights  and  widths  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  apertures  were  not  dictated  by  practical  uecessities  ;  the 
programme  gave  perfect  liberty  to  the  artist,  and  it  was  his  own  fault 
if  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  it  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  idéal  of 
monimiental  art.  AVe  are  familiar  with  a  great  many  triimiphal 
arches  raised  Ky  Ptoman  vanity;  and  if  many  of  them  recommend 
themselves  by  a  certain  grandeur  of  aspect,  by  the  majesty  of  their 
masses,  or  by  the  beauty  of  their  détails,  very  few  are  completely  sat- 
isfactory  in  their  proportions.  Thus  the  arch  of  ïrajan,  rebuilt 
under  Constantine,  is  indecisive  and  unstudied  in  this  respect  ;  that 
of  Septimius  Severus  is  far  too  heavy  ;  that  of  Orange  has  a  détestable 
outline,  with  its  clumsy  mass  support^d  on  slender  piers.  But  the 
arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  small  as  it  is,  is  very  happy  in  its  composition, 

Fig.  86. 


and  fully  satisfies  the  eye.     Let  us  therefore  endeavor  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  its  proportions  were  obtained  (Tig.  S6). 

Hère  again  we  find  that  the  generative  principle  by  which  the  lines 
were  disposed  was  the  ecjuilateral  triangle.     The  key  of  the  arch  is 
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at  tiie  apex  of  an  equilateral  tiiangle,  and  the  axes  of  tlie  piers  on 
either  side  are  perpendiculars  elevated  i'roni  tlie  two  extremities  of 
its  base  a  h.  The  opening  c  d  of  the  archway  up  to  the  hne  e  f  oî  ils 
springing  is  a  perfect  square,  and  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
constructed  on  the  line  (\/"as  a  base,  fixes  the  lower  line  of  the  main 
cornice.  The  lower  line  of  the  attic  cornice  passes  through  the  apex 
of  another  equilateral  triangle,  constructed  on  the  line  a  Ii,  which  oc- 
cupies  the  entire  width  of  the  monument,  and  which  coïncides  with 
the  upper  Unes  of  the  bases  of  the  engaged  columns  ;  the  latter,  as 
thev  are  profiled  boldly  on  the  angles  of  the  structure,  aflbrd  very 
marked  boundary  Unes  for  the  whole  mass.  The  square  niche,  placed 
between  the  columns  on  the  face  of  each  pier,  has  its  lintel  on  the 
apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  is  the  intercolumniation. 
The  tablet  above  this  niche  has  its  upper  line  on  the  apex  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  whose  base  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  pier  as 
defined  by  the  columns,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
axis  of  the  pier  with  the  inclined  side  of  the  largest  triangle  whose 
base  is  aty  //. 

Xow  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  thèse  geometrical  combina- 
tions  are  mcre  accidentai  coïncidences  ;  and  if  it  is  said  that  the  archi- 
tect  of  the  arch  of  Titus  obtained  thèse  combinations  by  a  délicate 
feeling  for  proportions,  without  having  made  use  of  the  process  we 
hâve  just  explained,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  singular 
agreement  between  his  instinct  and  the  geometrical  analysis  of  his 

Fig.  87. 
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work.  There  is  in  Provence,  near  ^Marseilles,  at  St.  Chaumas,  a  little 
Roman  arch  built  on  a  bridge  (Fig.  S  7).  This  structure,  which  is  of  a 
much  better  style  of  art  than  even  the  monuments  of  impérial  Rome, 
and  is  distinguished  for  excellent  proportions,  is  entirely  inscribed  in 
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an  eqiiilateral  triangle,  and  the  arcli  itself  is  tangent  to  the  two  sides 
of  tliis  triangle,  according  to  tlie  rule  indicated  in  Fig.  83.  Chance 
cannot  give  sucli  results. 

If  we  apply  this  same  geometrical  standard  to  any  monument  of 
tlie  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Renaissance,  or  of  om*  own  time,  we  shall 
hnd  that  the  proportions  of  the  monument  are  nearer  perfection  the 
more  closely  the  conditions  of  this  standard  or  type  are  observed. 
The  façade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  for  example,  is  inscribed  in  an 
equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  is  the  distance  between  the  axes  of 
the  Uyo  outer  buttresses,  and  whose  apex  gives  the  height  of  the 
cornice  under  the  great  open  gallery. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  triangle  of  Plutarch.  M.  Daniel  Ramée, 
in  liis  Histoire  générale   de  V architecture,  and  ^I.  Jomard,  in  his 

Fig.  88. 


Description  de  FÉgi/pte,  abundantly  prove  that  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  at  Gizeh  is  designed  upon  this  form.  Let  us  examine  their 
démonstration. 
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If  we  divide  tlie  Plutarchian,  or  ratlier  the  Pythagorean  triangle 
ABC,  Avhose  sides  are  in  the  ratio  of  3,  4,  and  5,  into  Uyo  smaller 
or  similar  triangles  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  apex  B 
upon  the  hypothenuse  at  F,  and  if  from  the  point  F,  in  like  manner, 
we  drop  perpendiculars  F  K  and  F  L  upon  the  hypothennses  of  the 
triangles  tlms  formed,  Ave  shall  hâve,  besides  the  three  original  lines 
A  B,  B  C,  and  A  C,  three  other  lines  F  B,  F  K,  and  F  L,  and  the 
two  segments  A  F  and  F  C  of  the  line  A  C.  The  well-known  prop- 
erties  of  this  triangle,  deduced  from  the  famous  Pythagorean  propo- 
sition, —  namely,  that  each  leg  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
h}^othemise  and  the  segment  adjacent  to  the  leg,  and  that  a  perpen- 
dicular thus  let  fall  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  the 
triangle,  —  give  us  at  once  the  values  of  thèse  lines.  Thus,  if  in  the 
original  triangle  B  C  =  300,  A  B  =  400,  A  C  =  500,  we  hâve  the 
foUow'ing  results  :  — 

F  C   :   B  C   =   B  C   :   A  C,   or  F  C   =  ^^^^^  =   ISO 


AF   :   AB   =   AB    :   AC,   or   AF  =  ^^^^^  =  320 

F  B    :   B  C   =   A  B    :   A  C,   or   F  B   =  ^^^^^  =  240 

oUU 

FK:FB   =  FC:BC,   orFK  =  '^^^^3^  =  144 

FL  :   FB   =   AF   :   AB,   or  FL   =  '^^^^  =  102 


In  like  manner.  if  we  circumscribe  this  triangle  with  a  circle  struck 
from  the  middle  point  0  of  the  hypothenuse,  with  a  radius  A  O  = 
250,  we  shall  hâve  D  0  =  150,  or  half  the  height  of  the  leg  B  C; 
the  chord  B  H  =  4S0,  etc.  If  we  take  12  instead  of  100  for  our 
unit,  we  hâve  for  the  sides  of  the  triangle  36,  4S,  and  GO,  and  for 
A  0  and  D  0,  30  and  IS  respectively,  etc.  Thus,  by  means  of  this 
figure,  we  obtain  décimal  and  duodécimal  divisions,  which  are  sim- 
ple and  convenient  in  their  application  to  a  System  of  constructive 
proportions. 

If  now  Ave  set  off  on  the  vertical  line  D  0,  prolonged,  the  distance 
D  E  =  A  0,  and  draAv  E  A  and  E  B,  thèse  lines  will  exactly  represent 
the  geometrical  élévation  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  A  B  being 
the  length  of  one  side,  D  E  the  vertical  height,  and  A  E  the  length 
of  each  inclined  face  on  a  vertical  section  parallel  with  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  base.     Xow  this  line  A  E  or  E  B  is  equal  to  A  F,  the 
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segment  of  the  liypotlienuse  A  C  of  tlie  triangle  of  Plutarcli  eut  off 
bv  tlie  perpendicular  B  F." 

Whetber  tlie  arcbitects  of  antiquity  did  or  did  not  avail  tliemselves 
of  this  figure,  it  is  certain,  as  we  sliall  presently  see,  tliat  tlie  me- 
dia?val  masters  made  it  tlie  generative  principle  of  some  of  tlieir 
great  buildings. 

Let  us  apply  to  tbe  transverse  section  of  tlie  basilica  of  Constantine 
at  Rome  (Fig.  89)  tlie  triangle  A  B  E  in  Fig.  SS.  We  sliall  see  tbat 
the  legs  A  B  and  A  C,  at  tbe  points  B  and  C,  define  tbe  positions  of 
tbe  centre  lines  of  tbe  outer  walls  ;  tbat  at  tbe  apex  A  tbey  give  tbe 

Fig.  S9. 
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extrême  beigbt  of  tbe  main  vault  ;  and  tbat  by  means  of  tbeir 
intersections  D  and  F  witb  tbe  longitudinal  nave  walls,  tbev  fix  tbe 
extrême  beigbt  of  tbe  entablature  of  tbe  grand  order  witb  wbicb  tbe 
bail  is  decorated.  Tbe  sides  A  B  and  A  C  give  also  tbe  points  G 
and  H,  wbere  tbe  arcbes  in  tbe  transverse  walls  of  tbe  aisles  spring. 
An  equilateral  triangle  I  K  L,  wbose  base  extends  between  tbe  axes 
of  tbe  two  opposite  columns  of  tbe  nave  above  tbeir  bases,  gives, 
witb  its  apex  L,  tbe  extrême  beigbt  of  tbe  tribune  arcb.  Taking 
one  of  tbe  four  equal  divisions  a  c  oî  tbe  base  of  tbe  main  triangle, 
and  dividing  it  in  balves  at  h,  we  obtain  tbe  positions  of  tbe  piers 

*  This  -whole  démonstration  bas  been  remodelled  and  simplified  in  the  translation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  line  A  E  or  E  B  is  not  exactly  equal  to  the  segment  A  F,  as  stated, 
but  that  they  are  in  the  ratio  of  320  and  320.156  +.  The  coincidence  pointed  ont  in  the  text, 
therefore,  does  not  resuit  from  a  geometrical  relation,  but  is  merely  accidentai.  —  Transl. 
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of  tlie  tribune  arcli,  and  tlie  dividing  point  c  gives  the  axis  of  the 
pier  e  cl.  Observe,  also,  that  the  widtli  of  the  iiave,  at  the  levai. 
D  0  F,  is  to  the  height  A  0  on  the  centre  line  as  the  width  of  the 
whole  structure,  at  the  level  y  /  //,  is  to  the  height  A  /  on  the  centre 
Une.  Hère,  as  in  the  Parthenon  and  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  the  eye, 
finding  that  the  position  of  the  triangle,  which  is  the  idéal  of  sta- 
bility,  is  defined  bv  the  well-niarked  architectural  points  A,  D,  G, 
and  (/,  on  the  one  side,  and  A,  F,  H,  and  //,  on  the  other,  is  instinc- 
tivelv  satistled  with  the  proportions.  One  of  the  conditions  to  be 
carefully  observed  in  obtainiug  good  proportions  for  an  architec- 
tural composition,  is  to  avoid  equal  successive  dimensions  whether 
in  lines  or  surfaces.  The  artist,  therefore,  in  this  case  has  been  cau- 
tions not  to  divide  the  side  (/  A  into  two  equal  parts  ;  the  actual 
division  he  made  is  into  the  two  unequal  parts  y  D  and  D  A,  which 
are  to  each  other  as  29  to  21.  The  Egyptian  triangle,  as  a  genera- 
tive  médium,  its  base  being  to  its  height  as  4  to  2\,  possesses  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  thèse  contrasts  between  widths  and  heights, 
without  -vvhicli  there  are  no  harmonious  relations  of  parts.  In  fact, 
it  is  mainly  bv  contrasts  that  the  eye  is  enabled  to  comprehend 
dimensions.  Thus,  a  nave  appears  high,  when  it  is  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height  ;  and  wide,  -when  it  is  low  in  proportion  to  its 
width.  But  Avhen  you  hâve  obtained  a  condition  of  perfect  relations 
between  the  main  heights  and  widths,  you  hâve  the  key  to  the  pro- 
portions of  your  whole  structure,  and  sucli  a  key  seeras  to  hâve  been 
found  in  antiquity  by  the  application  of  the  Egyptian  triangle. 
Unfortunately,  so  few  antique  buildings  are  entire  in  ail  their  parts, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  this  method  with  certainty  to  most  of 
them.  But,  from  the  moment  when  mediseval  art  passed  from  the 
cloisters  into  the  hands  of  the  lay  architects,  there  is  ample  évidence 
that  the  principle  was  put  into  gênerai  practice.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  principles  which  thèse  architects  seem  to  hâve 
guarded  as  a  mysterious  and  exclusive  science  were  obtained  from 
their  familiarity  with  antique  lore,  now  forgotten,  or  from  traditions 
whose  purity  had  been  carefully  preserved  ;  but  Ave  can  always  find, 
in  their  System  of  architectural  proportions,  évidences  of  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  laws  probably  derived  from  antiquity,  although  they 
never  dreamed  of  imitating  the  forms  of  antique  architecture,  and 
although  their  System  of  construction  was,  as  I  hâve  elsewhere  stated, 
fundamentallv  différent  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


Fig.  91. 
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Let  lis  sélect  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  whicli  is  one  of  tbe  most 
ancieiit  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  truly  lay  school  of  France, 
a  spécimen  of  the  real  Gothic  style  of  the  twelfth  century.  Fig.  90 
présents  a  transverse  section  of  its  nave  and  four  aisles.  The  total 
width  of  the  structui'e  being  known,  let  A  B  represent  a  half  of  this 
width,  divided  into  foiu'  equal  parts.  Starting  from  the  axis  A  and 
clevating  perpendiculars  on  eacli  of  thèse  four  divisions,  the  ilrst  from 
the  centre  coïncides  with  the  face  of  the  nave  wall  above  the  cohmins  ; 
the  second,  with  the  inner  face  of  the  columns  separating  the  first 
from  the  second  aisle  ;  the  third,  vrith  the  axis  of  the  outer  wall  ; 
and  the  fourth,  with  the  outermost  of  the  successive  ofFsets  of  the 
buttresseson  a  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  church.  Assumingthe 
npper  level  of  the  bases  of  the  nave  piers  as  a  base  of  opérations,  at 
the  point  A  we  elevate  the  perpendicular  A  C,  on  which  we  space  off 
five  of  the  equal  divisions  of  the  base  line  ;  the  fifth  division  at  E 
gives  the  height  of  the  Egyptian  triangle  and  also  the  height  of  the 
main  vault.  The  line  B  D,  uniting  the  extremity  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar D  with  that  of  the  base  A  B  at  B,  forms  the  inclined  side  of  the 
triangle,  whose  height  is  to-its  entire  base  as  5  to  S  or  24-  to  4.  The 
intersection  of  this  inclined  line  B  D  with  the  iîrst  perpendicular 
raised  on  the  base  A  B  gives  at  E  the  springing  point  of  the  main 
vault  ;  its  intersection  with  the  second  perpendicular  at  F  gives  the 
level  of  the  window-sills  of  the  gallery,  and  with  the  third  perpen- 
dicular at  G  the  apex  of  the  Windows  of  the  outer  aisle.  The  first 
division  H  of  the  perpendicular  A  D  gives  the  level  of  the  springing 
of  the  lower  arches  of  the  nave  walls,  whose  centre  points  are  stilted 
about  124-  inches  above  the  capitals  of  the  piers.  The  third  division 
I  gives  the  level  of  the  keys  of  the  gallery  vaults.  The  section  K  I 
of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  of  Plutarch  (see  the  démonstration 
of  Fig.  SS)  gives  the  inclination  of  the  upper  lines  of  ail  the  flving 
buttresses,  whose  centres  are  in  the  perpendiculars  1  and  2  raised  upon 
the  base.  If  now  we  take  A  D  as  the  height  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, we  shall  discover  that  the  side  P  D  of  this  triangle,  in  its  inter- 
sections with  the  skeleton  hnes  of  the  structure  as  already  estabhshed, 
gives  at  L  the  lower  point  of  the  round  triforium  Windows  under  the 
clerestory,  at  ]\I  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  at  P  the  interior  face  of 
the  outer  wall.  In  fine,  a  fine  R  0,  parallel  with  the  hypothenuse 
L'  K',  gives,  in  passing  by  the  level  of  the  keys  of  the  gallery  vaults, 
the  inclination  of  the  original  pyramidal  roofs  of  thèse  vaults.     As 
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for  the  gable-ends  aiul  conseqiiently  the  roofs  of  tlie  nave,  thcy 
coïncide  exactly  witli  a  triangle  similar  to  tliat  of  wliicli  a  lialf  is 
given  in  A  B  D.  Xow  if  thèse  are  mère  accidentai  coincidences,  it 
miist  be  adniitted  tliat  chance  plavs  verv  strano;e  tricks, 

To  trace  the  main  vaults  (see  Fig.  91)  \  a  h  c  being  the  Egyptian 
triangle,  we  measiire  ofF  on  its  base  Une  froni  a  to  e  and  froni  h  to  d 
the  thickness  of  the  archstones  of  the  pointed  arch  e  c  d  ;  uniting  the 
point  d  oî  the  base  with  the  apex  c,  and  elevating  a  pcrpendicular  i  (/ 
on  the  niiddle  of  this  line,  the  intersection  of  this  perpendicular  with 
the  base  line  at  y  gives  the  centre  of  the  principal  arch,  of  which  the 
arc  c  d  is  the  under  surface  {intrados).  The  arc  m  J  represeiits  half 
of  the  diagonal  arch,  and  the  arc  x  h  half  of  the  interniediate  trans- 
verse  arch. 

Let  us  \\o\\  submit  the  transverse  section  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens  to  a  similar  analysis.  It  has  been  said  that 
Michael  Angelo,  in  conceiving  the  cnpola  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
professed  to  elevate  the  Panthéon  on  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  had  such  an  idea  ;  but  certainly  the 
placing  of  one  building  on  top  of  another  would  be  no  mark  of  genius  ; 
the  genius  would  be  exhibited  in  maintaining  happy  proportions  in 
a  structure  whose  height  should  be  double  the  width  of  another 
structure,  already  recognized  as  a  model  of  proportions.  The  archi- 
tect  of  Notre  Dame  of  Amiens  has  met  thèse  conditions  with  rare 
intelligence.  AU  who  enter  this  cathedral  are  struck  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  gênerai  effect  and  the  perfection  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  this  vast  enclosure  the  eye  is  entirely  content  ; 
it  comprehends  without  effort  a  work  conceived  in  a  single  inspira- 
tion by  a  superior  mind.  Can  this  harmony  be  the  resuit  of  a  séries 
of  blind  experiments,  or  the  effect  of  the  successfid  study  of  the  varions 
parts  relatively  to  the  whole  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  chance,  especially 
as  regards  architecture,  nor  yet  in  sifccessful  studies,  that  is  to  say, 
the  results  of  pure  instinct.  If  a  work  is  good,  it  is  because  it  is 
based  on  a  good  principle,  intelligently  and  loyally  foUowed. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  (Fig.  9.2)  pré- 
sents a  harmony  of  proportions  obtained  by  the  superimposition  of 
two  Egyptian  triangles.  The  base  A  B  of  the  lower  triangle  ABC 
reposes,  according  to  what  seems  to  hâve  been  the  usnal  custom, 
upon  the  bases  of  the  nave  piers,  and  extends  between  the  outer  faces 
of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  aisles  ;  its  summit  C  defines  the  level  of 
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tlie  lowest  nieiuber  of  tlie  decorated  striiig-course  J),  wliicli  extends 
uniiiterrupted  aromid  tlie  whole  interior  of  the  édifice.  The  base 
A  B,  divided  into  four  parts,  gives,  at  the  points  1  and  3,  the  outer 
faces  of  the  grand  piers  ;  that  is  to  say,  referring  to  tlie  separate  dia- 
gram  P  of  the  pier,  the  tangent  y  à  gives  the  point  a.  If  we  divide 
each  of  thèse  foui-  divisions  of  the  base  into  halves  at  the  points  0, 
1',  2',  3',  the  subdivision  1',  by  means  of  a  line  drawn  from  it  par- 
allel  witli  the  side  A  C,  fixes,  by  its  intersection  E  with  the  side  B  C, 
the  level  of  the  astragal  of  the  capitals  of  the  engaged  coluinns,  rep- 
resented  in  the  plan  of  the  pier  at  X  X  X.  The  second  parallel  to 
A  C,  drawn  from  the  point  1,  gives  the  keys  of  the  nave  arches.  The 
parallel  from  the  point  3'  defines  the  inner  slope  of  the  sills  of  the 
aisle  Windows.  The  parallel  from  the  point  2  gives,  by  its  intersec- 
tion with  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  point  F,  the  sofïite  of  the 
key  of  the  aisle  vaults  ;  while  the  parallel  drawn  from  the  point  2' 
gives,  b}^  its  intersection  with  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  point 
E,  the  inner  face  of  the  engaged  piers  of  the  aisle,  —  the  thickness 
of  the  pier,  given  in  détail  at  P,  having  been  dictated  by  construc- 
tional  necessity.  The  vertical  G  C  being  divided  into  five  parts, 
each  of  thèse  divisions  is  equal  to  one  of  the  eight  into  which  the 
base  is  divided.  The  first  division  1  gives  the  level  of  the  aisle  win- 
dow-sills  ;  and  3,  the  astragal  of  the  capital  of  the  central  cylindrical 
part  of  the  piers,  detaded  at  P,  this  being  lower  than  the  astragals  of 
the  engaged  columns  X,  before  referred  to. 

Upon  the  level  A'  B',  which  terminâtes  the  first  order,  or  that  of 
the  aisles,  the  architect  has  repeated  his  lower  base  A  B,  and  marked 
its  extremities  by  the  inner  jaiiibs  of  the  doorways  which  pass  through 
the  buttresses.  Upon  this  new  base  A'  B'  he  has  erected  a  second 
Egyptian  triangle  A'  B'  C.  Its  sides  A'  C  and  B'  C,  in  intersect- 
iiig  the  inner  face  K  of  the  clerestory  walls,  gave  him,  at  the  point 
I,  the  heiîïht  of  the  sprino;ino;  of  the  main  vaultimï  arches,  of  which 
the  point  C  marks  the  apex.  In  order  to  trace  thèse  arches  he  pro- 
ceeded  as  in  Xotre  Dame  of  Paris.  The  centres  0  0  of  the  flying 
buttresses  are  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  R  of  the  main  piers. 
C  being  assumed  as  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  one 
side  is  C  S,  the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  axis  R  of  the  piers 
gave  the  architect,  at  M,  the  height  of  the  upper  passage  of  the  tri- 
forium  ;  and  its  intersection  with  the  axis  T  of  the  outer  aisle  Avall 
at  V  defined  the  height  of  the  springing  of  the  aisle  vaults.     The  line 
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V  R,  also  tlie  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  designatecl,  where  it 
encountered  the  axis  R,  tlie  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  clinrch,  and, 
conseqiiently,  by  the  différence  between  this  level  and  that  of  the  first 
base  Une  A  B,  the  height  of  the  bases.  The  roof  also  foUows  the 
lines  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  length  of  the  hypothenuse  B'  N 
equals  the  height  of  the  nave  from  the  point  G  to  the  apex  C.  Ail 
the  mouldings  traced  at  the  point  h  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  per- 
fectly  developed  when  seen  from  the  point  B.  We  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  refer  again  to  this  principle.  Ali  the  inclined  lines  of  the 
flying  bnttresses  are  parallel  with  the  hypothenuse  B'  N.  The 
Egyptian  triangle  was  so  omniprésent  in  the  génération  of  ail  the 
détails,  that  even  the  slopes  of  ail  the  offsets  Y  of  the  bnttresses  fol- 
low  the  inclinations  A  C  or  B  C,  as  if  the  artist  had  drawn  thèse 
slopes  by  simply  running  his  bevelled  square  along  a  gênerai  base 
line. 

Many  of  the  détails  of  the  application  of  this  System  hâve  doubtless 
escaped  us  in  tracing  this  gênerai  section.  Even  the  most  insignifi- 
cant  divisions  werc  probably  obtained  by  means  of  the  intersections 
of  vertical  lines  with  the  parallels  or  sides  of  the  triangles.  But  if 
the  principle  is  not  contested,  and  we  are  ashed  why  thèse  geometri- 
cal  methods  give  satisfactory  proportions,  Ave  can  only  say  that  it  is 
because  they  establish  a  constant  harmonious  relation  between  the 
heights  and  widths. 

We  must  admit,  with  the  Egyptians,  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  triangle  engendered  by  the  sides  4,  3,  and  5  supplies  us  with 
a  perfect  standard  of  proportions,  and  that  the  relation  of  2|^  or  5  in 
height  with  a  width  of  4  or  8  respectively  is  gratifying  to  the  eye. 
If  it  is  difhcult  to  explain  icliy  a  sensation  of  the  eye  is  pleasing  or 
the  reverse,  we  can  at  least  define  the  sensation.  As  has  already 
been  intimated,  the  eye  receives  the  idea  of  dimensions  only  rela- 
tively  ;  that  is,  its  conception  of  length,  width,  and  surface  is  obtained 
by  mutual  contrasts  and  comparisons  between  thèse.  Now  the  rela- 
tions of  1  to  2,  of  2  to  4,  and  the  like,  do  not  supply  us  with  con- 
trasts or  dissimilarities,  but  with  mère  répétitions  of  similarities. 
When  a  method  of  proportions  forces,  as  it  were,  the  draughtsman 
to  make  divisions  which  are  to  each  other  as  5  to  8,  for  example,  5 
being  neither  the  half,  the  third,  nor  the  quarter  of  8,  but  having 
with  8  certain  relations  which  the  eye  cannot  define,  he  is  instinc- 
tively  using  the  principle  of  contrasts,  which  is  the  first  law  of  the 
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theory  of  proportions.  As  the  eye  is  tbe  organ  most  frequeiitly  iised, 
and  as  it  acU  without  the  aid  of  reason,  it  becomes  a  very  délicate 
instrument,  even  to  tliose  to  whom  it  bas  never  occurred  to  try  to 
understand  why  proportions  are  good  or  bad.  Thiis,  whenever  the 
cve  detects  a  répétition  of  measnres  in  an  édifice,  whenever  it  sees 
that  the  openings  in  a  wall  are  equal  to  the  piers,  or  that  a  certain 
height  is  similar  to  a  certain  other  height,  it  conveys  to  the  raind  a 
conscionsness,  not  of  proportions,  but  of  similitudes  ;  it  is  preoccu- 
pied  bv  the  equalities  which  it  sees  ;  it  soon  becomes  fatigued  by 
instinctivelv  calculating  the  accuracy  of  the  répétitions.  Ahhough  it 
is  very  diiïicult  exactly  to  appreciate  with  the  eye  the  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  great  decorated  string-course  divides  into  two  equal 
parts  the  height  of  the  nave  of  Amiens,  yet  I  hâve  often  heard  per- 
sons,  strangers  to  art,  criticise  and  complain  of  this  equal  horizontal 
division  ;  and  this  feature  is,  in  fact,  a  defect  of  proportions  in  an 
édifice  otherwise  well  conceived.  The  architect,  in  going  through 
the  two  distinct  opérations  to  which  we  hâve  referred,  as  they  are 
tied  together,  as  it  were,  by  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  his  eqni- 
lateral  triangle  through  the  level  line  of  démarcation,  T)elieved  that 
this  line  would  not  betray  the  double  character  of  his  design  ;  but 
this  fact  is  so  much  the  more  apparent,  even  to  the  most  uneducated 
eye,  in  that  ail  the  other  parts  of  the  édifice  présent  happy  propor- 
tions obtained  by  contrasts.  But,  observe,  thèse  contrasts  hâve  an 
order,  a  unity  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  différences  of  heights 
and  widths  in  the  same  building  capriciously  ;  thèse  différences  must 
be  based  on  some  gênerai  and  well-understood  System,  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  proportional  contrasts  by  triangles  is  good,  Ije- 
cause  it  furnishes  certain  points  in  the  composition  which  instinc- 
tively  define  to  the  eye  the  existence  of  some  gênerai  system  of  design, 
although  the  method  itself  may  not  be  understood.  There  can  be 
no  correct  proportions  Avithout  unity,  and  no  unity  without  plural ity  ; 
and  plurality  implies,  not  similarities,  but  différences. 

The  Greeks  (for  we  must  always  hâve  recourse  to  them  when  we 
would  receive  light  on  any  question  touching  the  arts)  had  two 
sehools  of  philosophy  as  well  as  two  schools  of  art,  —  the  Dorian  or 
Pythagorean  school  and  the  lonian  scliool.  Of  thèse,  the  former 
taught  absohite  unity,  excluding  ail  différence,  evcrjjtliing  was  one  ; 
the  latter,  purely  empirical  or  expérimental,  admitted,  on  the  con- 
trary,  infinité  divisibility,  différence  without  identity,  appearance  with- 
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ont  an  omniprésent  reason,  movement  without  unity  of  motive.  Out 
of  thèse  two  philosophical  Systems,  one  expressing  itself  in  tlieism, 
tlie  other  in  pantheism,  tlie  Atlienians  constructed  a  System  appli- 
cable to  tlie  arts  ;  taking  froni  tlie  Dorians  tlie  principle  of  nnity  and 
from  tlie  lonians  empiricism,  tliey  submitted  arcliitecture  to  an  abso- 
lute  metliod,  a  generative  unity,  yet  allowed  tbe  artist  ail  his  indi- 
viduality,  ail  tliat  liberty  wliicli  leads  to  différence  and  variety. 
Admirable  syntliesis,  wliicli  inspired  notonly  tlie  masterpieces  of 
Greek  art,  but  of  tliat  almost  unknown  and  kindred  epocli  of  niedi- 
aeval  art  over  wliicli  tlie  modem  scliools  would  fain  tlirow  a  tliick 
veil,  as  if  to  separate  it  from  its  great  antitype  and  conceal  it  from 
tlie  analytical  study  of  tlie  arcliitect  ! 

Strictly  speaking,  liowever,  neitlier  in  Greek  arcliitecture  nor  in 
tlie  purest  mediaeval  do  \\e  find  tliis  principle  of  empiricism  expressed 
in  tlie  idea  of  manifestation  without  principle,  but  ratlier  a  siniul- 
taneous  unity  and  plurality,  not  only  in  the  gênerai  proportions,  but 
in  the  minutest  détails.  In  both  architectures  the  j)rinciple  of  créa- 
tion was  one,  but  the  artist  was  a  creator  who  moved  freely  within 
the  limits  of  this  principle.  Thus,  by  pure  reason,  the  Greeks  recog- 
iiized  a  great  law  of  natm-e,  which  modem  science  lias  defined,  as  it 
were,  mathematically. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  ?i?n'fj/  of  principle  is  at  the  base 
of  ail  organic  nature.  From  the  serpent  to  tlie  nian  this  principle  is 
rigorously  followed,  and  it  is  from  the  very  plurality  of  its  applica- 
tions that  its  unity  is  recognized.  When  Ave  consider  that  in  every 
individual  créature  the  development  of  one  meniber  of  the  organic 
AA'hole  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  that  thèse  individuals 
differ  one  from  the  other  only  by  the  différent  degrees  of  develop- 
ment of  the  varions  members  of  the  same  organic  Avhole,  preserving 
in  each  case  a  relative  proportion,  so  that  the  créature  Avhich  lias  no 
legs  is  compensated'  by  a  lengthening  of  the  spine,  and  the  one  Avhose 
loAver  members  are  exaggerated  has  but  embryonic  arms,  —  the 
horse,  for  instance,  having  upon  each  of  his  members  but  one  colossal 
iinger,  developed  thus  at  the  expense  of  ail  the  others,  —  Avhen  Ave 
consider  this  rigorous  unity  of  the  creatiA'e  principle,  Ave  are  tempted 
to  ask  if  man,  AA^hen  lie  in  his  tuni  undertakes  to  create,  should  not 
proceed  in  the  same  manner,  and,  indeed,  if  he  lias  not  actually  so 
proceeded  in  ail  those  eras  of  the  Avorld  Avliich  hâve  been  distin- 
guished  for  the  glory  of  art.     Noav,  it  can  scarcely  be  dcnied  that 
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o-eometry  is  the  natural  point  of  departiu'e,  the  orgaiiic  priiiciple  of 
architecture,  and,  this  admitted,  tliat  the  triangle  is  the  most  perfect 
of  geometrical  figures  for  the  standard  and  type  of  architectural 
création  ;  and  further,  that  of  ail  the  triangles  the  equilateral,  and 
that  whose  height  is  to  its  width  as  2|-  to  4,  being  engendered  by 
the  right  triangle,  whose  sides  are  3,  4,  and  5,  conforiu  most  com- 
pletely  to  the  laws  of  statics  and  to  proportional  divisions,  the  in- 
tersections of  their  sides  with  the  vertical  lines  giving  divisions 
according  to  a  basis  of  unity,  giving  successive  points  recalling  the 
inclinations  of  thèse  sides,  and  therefore,  proportions  compelled  by 
thèse  generative  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  évident  that  the 
application  of  thèse  triangles  to  architectural  designs  obliges  the 
designer  to  keep  to  certain  proportions  between  beights  and  widths  ; 
and,  consequently,  while  he  bas  perfect  liberty  to  assume  certain 
heights  or  widths  according  to  the  practical  conditions  he  lias  to 

Fig.  93. 
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fiilfil,  he  is  constrained  by  this  System  of  proportions  to  adopt  cor- 
responding  Avidths  or  heights,  which,  however  niuch  différence  there 
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may  he  between  tliem,  must  always  be  iu  liarnionious  relations  with 
eacli  otlier. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  tliat  we  liave  a  façade  to  construct, 
composée!  of  a  first  floor,  forming  a  portico,  and  of  a  story  above.  If 
A  xV  A'^  are  given  by  tlie  conditions  of  the  problem  as  tlie  axes  of 
the  piers  of  tlie  portico,  let  us  construct  equilateral  triangles  with 
A  A'  and  A'  A^'  as  tlieir  bases,  and  B  and  /  as  tlieir  summits  respec- 
tively  ;  the  points  B  and  /  should  be  the  highest  points  of  the 
openings  of  the  arcade.  Dividing  the  heights  C  B  and  i  l  of  thèse 
triangles  each  into  5  parts,  and  measuring  off  2  of  thèse  parts  on 
either  side  of  the  centres  C  and  i,  we  obtain  a  proportionate  opening 
for  the  arches,  as  at  a  and  r/,  whence  we  elevate  therefore  the  perpen- 
diculars  a  h  and  g  m  as  the  jambs  of  the  archway  ;  and  the  second 
division  h  from  the  apex  /  must  be  the  centre  froni  which  we  strike 
the  arch  h  l  m.  Now  as  the  height  a  Ii  of  the  piers  to  the  springing 
of  this  arch  must  be  3  parts  and  the  opening  a  g  4,  the  diagonal  g  h 
must  be  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  described  by  Plutarch  and 
consequently  must  be  5  parts  long,  or  the  same  length  as  the  height  i  l 
of  the  whole  archway.  In  this  arcade,  therefore,  we  hâve  a  unity  of 
measnre,  but  a  plurality  of  parts,  relations,  and  distances.  It  is  well 
to  note,  moreover,  that  the  relation  of  3  to  5,  in  architecture  as  well 
as  in  music,  is  a  harmony.  If  we  prolong  the  sides  of  thèse  triangles, 
as  A  B  and  A"  /,  they  will  meet  above,  as  at  E,  thus  forming  a  large 
equilateral  triangle  A  E  A'',  whose  apex  E  should  be  taken  as  the 
level  on  which  the  main  cernice  is  to  be  established.  If  we  prolong  the 
hypothenuse  (j  h  and  the  vertical  C  B,  they  will  meet  at  O,  on  which 
level  the  string-course  between  the  first  and  second  ^tory  should  be 
placed.  Thus  the  right-angle  triangles  a  f/  h  and  Cy  0  being  simi- 
lar,  the  heights  and  widths  fixed  by  their  perpendiculars  and  bases 
respectively  must  be  according  to  a  common  unit  of  proportion.  The 
proper  level  P  P'  of  the  window-sills  in  the  second  story  being  ascer- 
tained,  the  points  R  R^  of  its  intersection  with  the  oblique  lines  of  the 
equilateral  triangles  will  give  us  the  proportionate  width  of  tlie  Win- 
dows. The  eye,  therefore,  will  be  instinctively  guided  by  the  suc- 
cessive architectural  points  A,  B,  R',  E  in  the  oblique  line  A  E  of 
the  triangle,  to  realize  a  certain  geometrical  and  therefore  harmonious 
relation  of  parts  between  the  two  stories,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
whole  composition  is  arranged  according  to  an  understood  System  ! 
of  variety  in  unity. 
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In  Fig.  94  we  veiiture  to  présent  anotlier  example,  iinder  sonie- 
what  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is  proposed  to  build  tlie  façade  of 
a  château,  composed  of  two  stories,  dornier-windows,  a  great  roof, 
and  low  wings.  .  Dividing  the  wliole  lengtli  into  22  parts,  we  take 
4  of  them  for  the  central  pavilion  and  3  for  each  of  the  flanking 
pavillons.  Following  the  constructive  geonietrical  Unes,  the  observer 
can  see  how  the  gênerai  disposition  of  parts  lias  been  proportionally 
arranged  by  them  ;  but,  as  the  apex  B  of  the  great  eqiiilateral  tri- 
angle is  evidently  too  high  to  be  available  as  an  architectm-al  point, 
we  strike  from  the  centre  a  of  the  base  hne  an  arc  h  c  with  a  radius 
a  b,  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  entire  façade  ;  by  making  use  of 
tlie  point  c,  as  indicated,  we  obtain  an  harmonious  relation  between 
the  extrême  width  and  height. 

Fig.  94. 
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Thèse  figures  are  not  offered  as  niodels,  but  only  for  the  purpose 

of  explaining  the  practical  application  of  a  method  in  architectural 

proportions  at  a  time  when  ail  such  methods  seem  to  be  abandoned 

for  mère  caprice.     Rut  it  must  Ije  borne  in  mind  that  no  method 
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can  supply  the  place  of  observation,  knowleclge,  and  taste.  While 
availing  himself  of  mathematical  nieans  to  justify  his  proportions  ac- 
cording  to  a  unit  of  harmonious  relations,  the  artist  must  ever  remain 
jealoLis  of  his  individual  liberty.  The  geometrical  theory  of  propor- 
tions requires  as  many  différent  methods  of  application  in  actual 
practice  as  there  are  examples  ;  this  fact  explains  llo^Y  dangerous  it 
is  to  apply  the  définition  classic  to  the  orders  ;  for  this  définition  im- 
plies an  immutable  method,  a  perfect  formula,  and  undertakes  to  put 
the  module  or  unit  of  admeasurement  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  to 
substitute  the  ahsohde  for  the  relative.  Now,  in  architecture,  every 
détail  should  bear  a  defined  relation  to  the  gênerai  composition  ;  it 
should,  in  itself,  be  neither  absolute  nor  capricious.  Among  Greek 
and  mediaeval  artists  alike  this  principle  was  recognized  and  prac- 
tised  ;  and  as,  in  a  mediaeval  structure,  everything  Avas  relative,  and 
every  member  occupied  a  necessary  and  proportionate  part  of  the 
gênerai  harmony,  every  such  structure,  whether  civil  or  religions  in 
character,  appears  greater  than  it  really  is. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  architectural  disposi- 
tions which  exceptionally  influence  this  method  of  proportions.  The 
Greeks  (at  least  in  those  of  their  buildings  which  remain  to  us)  had 
generally  but  a  simple  order  or  arrangement  of  façades  elevated  on  a 
single  plan.  They  never  superimposed  orders  nor  built  them  in  suc- 
cessive retreating  stories.  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  if  it  is 
comparatively  a  simple  thing  to  apply  a  theory  of  proportions  to  a 
façade  built  vertically  on  a  single  plan,  it  is  quite  otherwise  to  make 
it  of  practical  use  in  structures,  not  only  of  several  stories,  but  with 
each  story  possessing,  as  regards  the  façade,  a  différent  plan  from  the 
rest.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  a  method  of  proportions  applied  to 
the  design  in  geometrical  élévation  would  be  quite  disarranged  in  its 
effects  when  the  design  is  constructed  and  seen  in  perspective.  The 
eye  being  a  portion  of  a  sphère  whose  centre  is  the  visual  point,  ail 
objects  presenting  themselves  to  the  vision  are  reproduced  on  a  curved 
sm-face.  Thus  (Fig.  95)  let  A  be  the  visual  point,  and  B  C  a  mast 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  B  a,  a  b,  h  c,  and  c  C.  Now,  as  thèse 
divisions  présent  themselves  to  the  eye  at  A,  they  are  unequal,  as  rep- 
resented  in  the  quadrant  at  B'  a ,  h'  c,  and  c  C.  But  if  we  désire 
that  the  mast  should  appear  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  we 
erect  the  mast  D  E,  and  so  divide  it  that  rays  passing  to  the  eye 
shall  intersect  the  curve  in  the  equal  arcs  dj\fg,(j  h,  and  h  e,  rep- 
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resent ing  the  iinequal  lengths  D  F,  F  G,  G  H,  and  H  E.  But  if  it 
is  proposée!  to  build  a  façade  composed  of  four  vertical  planes,  re- 
treating  successively  one  behind  the  otlier  as  they  rise,  as  indicated 
in  the  section  B  B,  made  perpendicularly  to  tliis  façade,  and  if  it 
is  proposed  that  thèse  four  stories,  when  seen  from  the  point  A, 
shall  appear  of  equal  height,  it  will  be  necessary  so  to  arrange  them, 
that  the  Unes  A  I,  A  J,  A  K,  and  A  L  shall  divide  the  arc  ^I  0 
into  four  equal  parts  ;  thus  the  façade,  which,  in  geometrical  éléva- 
tion, would  be  represented  by  X'  P  Q  R,  would,  when  seen  from 
the  point  A,  assume  the  appearance  given  by  the  dotted  Unes  ;z/)  ([  R, 
and  the  rosette  window  S  would  appear  as  indicated  at  -s-.  When, 
therefore,  an  édifice  is  to  be  designed  with  a  due  regard  for  propor- 
tions, it  is  very  essential  to  take  into  account  the  point  or  points 
Avhence  it  will  be  most  usuallv  seen,  and  the  diminutions  or  disar- 
rangements  which  will  be  created  by  the  heights,  and  by  the  pro- 
jecting  and  retreating  surfaces  when  seen  from  the  point  or  points 
referred  to.     But  as  the  architect  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  exi- 
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gencies  imposed  by  certain  appropriations  and  requirements,  he 
cannot  always  dispose  thèse  heights  and  retreats  as  may  seem  most 
désirable  to  him  in  view  of  the  phenomena  of  perspective  ;  he  must 
endeavor  so  to  treat  liis  façade  as  to  suggest  to  the  spectator  that 
which  his  eyes  cannot  see  and  that  w^hich  ought  to  enter  into 
the  gênerai  composition,  and  must  use  such  artifice  in  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  liis  détails  as  shall  clirainish  that  which  wonld  otlierwise  seem 
too  large  and  increase  that  which  wonld  otherwise  appear  too  small. 
It  is  theii  that  the  artist  of  merit  has  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  the 
extended  resources  of  the  art  (not  the  formulas)  of  architecture. 

AVe  hâve  but  very  vague  information  regarding  Greek  interiors. 
The  houses  and  public  monuments  of  Pompeii,  Avhen  compared  with 
those  of  Magna  Grsecia,  belong  but  to  an  insignificant  town.  But  of 
the  interiors  of  the  dwellings  and  public  monuments  of  Athens  we 
liave  no  means  of  forming  an  idea,  save  by  induction  ;  it  can  at  least 
be  confidently  asserted  that  the  Greeks  never  used  in  their  interiors 
the  forms  suited  for  their  exteriors.  In  an  interior  the  field  of  obser- 
vation is  limited  ;  there  are  no  distant  views  to  be  obtained.  Thèse 
conditions  suggest  the  use  of  cornices  of  considérable  projection,  that 
their  under  surfaces  may  hâve  value  as  seen  from  beneath  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  thèse  projections  seriously  obstruct  the  view  of  the  inte- 
rior architecture.  If  the  Romans,  therefore,  used  complète  orders  in 
their  enormous  interiors,  like  the  halls  of  the  baths,  they  do  not  appear 
to  bave  attcmpted  to  decorate  their  smaller  apartments  in  this  way. 
But  the  interiors  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  the  Palatine,  of  Pompeii, 
and  of  the  Villa  Adrian  are  not  eut  by  projecting  comices,  nor  em- 
barrassed  by  pilasters  and  columns,  but  decorated  only  with  a  fine 
stucco,  adorned  with  sculptured  panels  and  with  paintings.  It  is 
quite  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  of  Attica  used  a  similar 
method  of  décoration  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  they  used  orders  in 
the  interiors  of  their  temples,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  dimensions  of 
thèse  orders  were  very  much  reduced  as  compared  with  those  adorn- 
ing  their  exteriors. 

In  Persia,  where  the  traditions  of  a  high  antiquity  are  still  pre- 
served,  the  décoration  of  interiors  is  confined  to  paintings,  encaustic 
tiles,  imbrications,  and  very  délicate  moulded  reliefs,  thus  preserving 
to  the  rooms  their  pm-ity  of  form,  and  keeping  them  free  from  those 
features  which,  by  their  boldness  of  projection,  are  apt  to  attract  an 
undue  share  of  attention.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  System 
of  proportion,  w^hich  may  be  good  when  applied  to  a  façade  to  be 
viewed  from  a  distance  and  to  receive  direct  light,  would  be  misap- 
plied  if  employed  in  the  décoration  of  an  interior  ;  and  if  the  condi- 
tions of  great  interiors  like  the  basilicas  and  cathedrals  are  such  that 
their  proportions,  in  gênerai  transverse  or  longitudinal  sections,  may 
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be  regulated  by  a  iiionum?iital  System,  sucli  a  System  caniiot  be  ap- 
plied  to  tlie  détails  of  thèse  interiors.  It  was  liardly  bcfore  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  tins  error  was  committed,  when  the  archi- 
tects  in  Italy  and  France  begau  to  decorate  their  interiors  witli  orders 
and  features  such  as  were  made  only  for  exteriors. 

Strong  and  forced  contrasts  of  architectural  features,  instead  of 
creating  startling  effects,  as  intended,  often  serve  only  to  apparentlv 
diminish  the  real  dimensions.  Hence  the  disappointnifiit  with  re- 
gard to  size  experienced  on  the  first  view  of  the  interior  of  ï5t.  Peter 's 
at  Rome  ;  and  hence,  Avhen  we  see  certain  modem  rooms  encumbered 
with  columns  and  entablatures,  the  instinctive  desii'e  to  free  the  inte- 
riors from  thèse  superfluous  and  pondérons  adornments,  in  order  that 
the  actual  dimensions  and  forms  of  the  rooms  may  be  restored.  As 
hght  plays  a  very  important  part  in  architectm-e,  it  is  évident  that  an 
entablature,  perfectly  composed  to  produce  a  certain  elfect  in  the 
open  air  ^dth  the  light  coming  from  above,  will  bave  an  entirely  dif- 
férent effect  when  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  only  receive 
reflected  light.  A  Corinthian  capital,  which  is  most  beautifully  de- 
fined  when  seen  from  a  distance  and  exposed  to  a  Inminous  angle  of 
forty  or  lifty  degrees,  loses  ail  its  value  when  seen  from  below  and 
lighted  only  by  reflection.  It  is  évident  that  the  Greeks  appreciated 
thèse  natural  phenomena  ;  for  the  frieze  around  the  cella  of  the  Par- 
thenon,  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  portico,  is  so  sculptured  as  to  pro- 
duce its  effects  by  the  aid  of  reflected  light  alone  ;  and  their  Doric 
capital,  which  was  designed  so  as  to  préserve  its  character,  whethcr 
illuminated  by  direct  or  reflected  light,  often  had  its  delinatelv  slop- 
ing  echinus  decorated  with  superficial  designs  in  color.  with  especial 
référence  to  being  seen  from  below  in  their  interiors.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  thèse  artists,  before  the  Roman  domination,  ever  used 
Corinthian  columns  and  entablatures  in  their  rooms,  or  were  ever  so 
enslaved  to  the  terms  of  a  formula  as  indiscriniinately  to  applv  stand- 
ard architectm-al  members  to  positions  where  they  must  iiecessarilv 
injure,  confuse,  or  at  least  mask  each  other. 

If  it  is  the  aim  of  an  architect,  when  he  fits  an  architectural  order 
to  a  room  in  the  modem  fashion,  to  diminish  the  apparent  extent  or 
height  of  this  room  by  so  doing,  I  admit  that  he  exactly  attains  his 
purpose  ;  but  if  it  is  désirable  to  produce  the  contrary  effect,  he  must 
avail  himself  of  the  resources  of  his  art  to  magnify  and  not  to  reduce 
thèse  apparent  proportions. 
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Gothic  architecture,  said  M.  Raoul  Rochette  in  IS46,*  "présents 
certain  inconsistencies  which  cannot  be  justifiée!  by  the  laws  of  goocl 
taste,  or  conciliated  Avith  the  civihzation  of  modem  society.  The 
distribution  of  its  architectural  members  is  governed  by  noue  of 
tliose  jjr'uicijjles  ir/ùch  Iiave  hecoute  rides  of  art  onJij  becatise  tltey 
are  tlie  rcsaJf  of  ecVjjerlence.  It  has  no  System  of  propoutions  ; 
its  détails  hâve  no  fixed  and  understood  relations  Avith  the  masses  ; 
in  the  invention  as  well  as  in  the  employment  of  ornaments,  every- 
thing  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  the  ^^rofasioa  of  thèse  orna- 
ments on  the  outside  of  the  ehnrches,  compared  to  the  complète  absence 
of  them  in  the  interiors,  is  a  painful  blemish  and  an  indefensible 
absurditv." 

The  illustrions  perpétuai  secretary  unconsciously  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  Gothic  architectm'e  in  thus  bearing  witness  to  the  dif- 
férence of  treatment  between  its  interiors  and  exteriors  ;  for  this 
différence  was  indeed  in  accordauce  with  a  principle  which  had 
become  a  ride  of  art  becaiise  it  n-as  the  residt  of  expérience  as  well  as  of 
good  sensé  and  good  taste.  In  fact,  if  a  façade  of  great  extent  and 
height,  which  can  be  seen  under  varions  aspects,  from  far  and  near, 
in  front  and  obliquely,  requires  to  be  broken  by  numerous  projections, 
in  order  to  obtain  agreeable  and  varied  effects  of  light  and  shade 
from  every  point  of  view,  not  only  the  points  of  vicAv,  but  the  sur- 
faces viewed,  are  necessarily  comparatively  restricted  in  interiors,  and 
the  architects  should  take  thèse  new  conditions  of  limitation  into 
careful  considération. 

Although  the  Romans  often  neglected  this  principle,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Greeks  held  to  it  strictly  ;  and  as  for  the  mediccval  architects, 
there  is  ample  évidence  that  they  habitually  submitted  to  it.  Thus, 
whatever  the  dimensions  of  their  great  interiors,  we  observe  that  a  sin- 
gle order  occupies  the  whole  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  spring- 
ing  of  the  vaults.  But  when,  in  the  era  of  transition,  as  in  the  cathe- 
drals  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  of  Noyon,  of  Sens,  Senhs,  and  in  certain 
churches  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  an  order  was 
placed  over  an  arcade  along  the  nave,  the  architects  had  sufficient 
taste  in  ail  such  cases  to  make  this  loAver  arcade,  or  order,  so  subor- 
dinate  to  the  superstructm-e  as  to  serve,  as  it  were,  simply  as  its  base. 

*  "Considérations  sur  la  qiiestion  de  savoir  s'il  est  convenable,  au  XIX«  siècle,  de  bâtir  des 
églises  en  style  gothique  "  :  a  report  read  before  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1846,  and  communi- 
cated  to  the  ilinister  of  the  luterior. 
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But  wlicn  tliis  architecture  Avas  tinally  developed  iuto  a  complète 
stvle  and  a  perfect  unity,  as  at  Rlieinis,  Auiiens,  Bourges,  Chartres, 
etc.,  the  more  its  exteriors  were  accentuated  by  mouldings  and  pro- 
jections and  features  of  marked  expression,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
efFects  of  direct  sunlight,  the  simpler  Avere  the  lines  of  the  interiors, 
the  less  bold  the  projections,  the  more  iinitij  in  the  whole  décorative 
treatment.  In  thèse  édifices,  the  exterior  is  made  to  invite  the  spec- 
tator  to  turn  around,  to  admire  and  to  behold  the  varions  efFects  at 
every  point  of  view  ;  in  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is 
arranged  to  fill  the  mind  Avith  ideas  of  calmness  and  grandeur  ;  the 
sculpture  is  rare,  the  vertical  lines  are  multiplied,  the  détails  are  re- 
duced  to  the  human  scale,  and  everything  concurs  to  produce  a  grand 
unity  of  effect.  And  when  Ave  analyze  thèse  détails,  Ave  find  that 
every  member  and  every  profile  lias  been  traced  for  the  position  it 
occupies,  and  to  take  its  designated  part  in  the  gênerai  efFect.  If  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens  Avere  a  mass  of  ruins,  every  portion  could  be  as- 
signed  to  its  appropriate  place  by  means  of  the  geometrical  formula 
indicated  in  Fig.  94. 

M.  Raoul  Rochette  complained  of  the  poverty  of  the  interiors  of 
our  media?val  churches  as  compared  to  their  façades,  Avithout  consid- 
ering  that  thèse  interiors  Avere  originally  decorated  Avith  paintings, 
stained  glass,  and  Avith  appointments  and  furniture  generally  very  rich 
in  character.  In  like  manner  it  is.  évident  that  Greek  interiors  Avere 
decorated  rather  Avith  paintings  and  movable  objects  than  bv  a  com- 
plication and  élaboration  of  purely  architectm-al  features.  Tins  is  a 
necessary  inference,  because  the  Hellenic  artists  must  hâve  recognized 
and  rigorously  folloAved  a  principle  so  true  and  so  natural.  But  Avhat 
Avas  the  cella  of  a  Greek  temple  compared  to  the  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Amiens,  —  a  surface  of  three  hundred  square  feet  to  a  surface 
of  tAventv  thousand  ?  Do  not  let  me  be  understood  as  referrina:  to 
this  difFerence  as  a  test  of  superiority  ;  for  art  is  independent  of  di- 
mensions, and  no  one  Avill  prétend  that  the  church  of  La  Madeleine  is 
equal  to  the  little  temple  of  Theseus  ;  nor  yet  can  it  be  contested  that 
superiority  of  size  carries  Avith  it  an  increased  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lems  to  be  solved  by  the  architect.  If  it  requires  careful  study  and 
repeated  trials  to  give  happy  proportions  and  a  suitable  décoration  to 
a  room  of  eighteen  by  thirty  feet,  it  needs  studies  still  more  profound 
to  préserve  an  aspect  of  unity,  harmony,  and  grandeur  in  a  hall  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  four  hundred  feet.     Yet,  certainly,  this  increased 
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difficulty  was  triumphantly  met  in  tlie  civil  and  religions  édifices  of 
tlie  ^liddle  Ages,  and  even  of  tlie  Renaissance,  as  sliown,  not  onlv  in 
the  cliurches  of  tliat  time,  but  in  tlie  great  halls  of  Sens,  Poitiers, 
]\lontargis,  of  the  palace  at  Paris,  of  the  château  of  Coucy,  and  even 
in  that  of  Fontainebleau,  although  of  a  period  much  more  récent  ; 
and,  observe,  this  uuity  of  efFect  was  not  obtained  by  repeating  in  the 
interior  the  external  features  of  architecture. 

Even  the  Romans  applied  this  principle,  in  their  better  moments, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  when  they  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Greek  artists 
in  their  employ,  and  did  not  thrust  their  love  of  the  sumptuous  and 
colossal  between  the  artist  and  his  work  ;  for  sometimes,  when  they 
decorated  the  halls  of  their  baths,  and  more  especially  rooms  of  less 
dimensions,  witli  orders  originally  invented  for  exteriors,  they  were 
Avise  enough  to  modify  thèse  orders  with  discrétion  and  artistic  feel- 
ing  to  suit  their  new  positions. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  Greek  artists,  in  the  employ  of  the  Romans, 
had  a  deleteiious  influence  over  Roman  architecture.  Since  it  was  a 
policy  or  a  mark  of  good  taste  among  the  Romans  to  regard  themselves 
rather  as  the  protectors  than  the  conquerors  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
cunningly  availed  themselves  of  their  privilèges,  not  to  place  the  déli- 
cate rules  of  their  art  in  opposition  to  the  coarse  and  ostentations  taste 
of  their  patrons,  but  to  seduce  thèse  barbarians  by  lavishing  richness 
of  material  and  élaboration  of  workmanship. 

The  Romans  cared  little  to  appropriate  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  idéal  distinction  of  Greek  art,  Avlnch  they  could  not  understand, 
but  they  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  appear  the  most 
powerful  people  on  earth,  and,  by  using  the  materials  most  difïicult 
to  work  and  by  profuseness  of  décoration,  to  fill  the  world  with  won- 
der  at  their  resources  rather  than  with  admiration  at  their  taste.  The 
Greeks,  accepting  thèse  conditions  as  imposed  by  the  Roman  barba- 
rian,  pushed  profusion  to  such  extremities  as  presently  to  brin  g  the  art, 
of  which  they  were  such  docile  workmen,  to  disgrâce  and  confusion. 
But  when  this  Roman  art  had  fallen  to  such  depths  of  vulgarity,  and 
had  become  so  splendidly  insignificant  that  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  restore  it  to  a  healthy  condition,  the  Greeks,  instead  of  them- 
selves sharing  in  the  dégradation  to  which  they  had  been  such  vrilling 
assistants,  recovered  their  natural  qualities  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
upon  their  genius  was  removed,  and  Byzantium  in  the  fifth  century 
beheld  them  once  more  free  to  develop  their  own  inspirations  ;  but 
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then,  insteacl  of  reprodiiciiig  the  Partbeiion,  tliey  conteiited  tliemselves 
■\vith  clothing  the  structure  wliich  the  Romans  had  iiivented,  aud  which 
had  been  exclusively  consecrated  to  Roman  uses,  with  an  architectu- 
ral or  décorative  envelope  far  more  appropriate  than  that  which  had 
been  employed  under  the  empire  from  Augustus  to  Constantine. 
Always  in  the  front  of  progress,  they  still  maintained  tlieir  position 
while  working  for  their  powerful  patrons;  abandoning  their  lonic 
and  Doric  traditions  under  the  influence  of  new  conditions  and 
accepting  the  Roman  architecture  for  Avhat  it  was,  they  arranged 
it,  and  ont  of  a  structure  they  at  length  produced  an  art.  Instead 
of  weeping  forever  upon  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  like  the  Jews 
among  the  ruins  of  Solomon's  temple,  they  educed  out  of  the  effete 
art  of  Rome  in  the  third  century  the  art  of  Byzantium. 

We  hâve  observed  that  the  Athenians  of  antiquity  never  invented, 
but  combined,  puritied,  perfected.  They  were  the  best  editors  of  the 
Works  of  mankind,  because  everything  which  they  received,  whether 
in  art  or  in  philosophy,  passed  through  the  alembic  of  an  elevated 
and  logical  spirit  ;  thus,  under  Pericles,  out  of  the  experiments  of  the 
lonians  and  Dorians,  they  deduced  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of 
the  Parthenon  ;  from  the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  and 
Zeno,  and  from  the  erapiric  System  of  lonia,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
born.  And,  at  a  later  period,  this  same  Greek  race  retained  in  its 
impoverished  blood  energy  enough  to  develop  from  the  worn-out  art 
of  old  Rome  that  vigorous  ofFspring  which  Ave  call  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, the  mother  of  everything  which  merits  the  name  of  architec- 
ture since  the  days  of  Constantine. 

Our  mediœval  ancestors,  like  the  Greeks,  Avhom  they  succeeded  in 
the  West,  were  lovers  of  progress,  and  formed  a  complète  whole  out 
of  the  scattered  traditions  and  fragments  of  anterior  arts.  Like  the 
Greeks,  also,  they  never  paused  in  their  progress,  and,  after  having 
thus  built  up  an  art,  they  continued  to  move  onward,  till  they  finally 
brought  about  its  fall  by  the  abuse  of  its  own  principles  ;  after  hav- 
ing had  their  sophists,  their  descendants  came  under  the  yoke  of  a 
Roman  protectorate,  as  it  were,  to  play  once  more  the  part  of  the 
old  Greeks,  and  to  debase  the  architecture  of  Rome.  When  we 
shall  hâve  become  weary  of  contemplating  this  last  and  pale  reflec- 
tion  of  a  glory  which  is  not  our  own,  we  shall,  perhaps,  like  the 
Greeks  at  Byzantium,  avail  ourselves  of  our  own  resources,  and  once 
more,  by  reverting  to  the  principles  which   our  ancestors  followed 
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with  sucli  signa]  success,  fincl  a  iiew  application  of  a  form  of  art 
whicli  lias  ceased  to  obtain  expression  or  compréhension  among  us. 
]\Iodern  society  is  floundering  about  among  many  strange  contra- 
dictions, and  not  the  least  among  tliese  is  tliat  those  avIio  approve  and 
défend  tlie  revival  of  classic  architecture  among  us  are  pursuing  a 
course  diametrically  opposed  to  that  always  followed  by  the  Greeks 
of  antiquity.  Now  if,  in  respect  to  antique  art,  the  Greeks  were 
capricious  and  extravagant,  while  the  Romans  were  the  real  artists, 
the  classic  revivalists  are  logical  in  throwing  aside  the  productions  of 
mediseval  art  ;  but  if  the  Greeks  Avere  the  artists,  and  the  Romans 
evidently  the  barbarians  who  sought  to  civilize  themselves  by  contact 
with  iheir  jjrof.-^és,  it  is  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  which  ought  to  sur- 
vive in  art,  and  not  that  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  Greek 
genius  was  constant  mobility  ;  rather  than  stop  or  rétrograde,  it  pre- 
ferred  to  move  on  even  towards  a  décline,  if  it  could  not  find  a  profit- 
able field  for  its  labors  by  taking  up  a  foreign  art.  The  Greeks  did 
not  throw  aside  Roman  architecture  Avhen  the  wearied  empire  placed 
its  art  in  their  hands,  but  regenerated  and  rejuvenated  it,  so  that  the 
art  was  not  only  revived  into  a  condition  of  health,  but  enabled  to 
furnish  the  éléments  of  new  styles  to  the  whole  AVest  and  to  a  part  of 
the  East.  Now,  referring  hère  to  the  question  of  the  arts  alone,  let 
us  not  forget  that  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  there  was  a 
diametrical  opposition  of  principles.  Whether  in  a  political,  govern- 
mental  point  of  view,  whether  in  respect  to  civilization,  the  Romans 
were  inferior  or  superior  to  the  Greeks,  or  whether  the  Roman  u???^- 
cation  has  or  has  not  been  of  immense  benefit  to  humanity,  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  vinification  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  Greek  spirit,  as  every  such  tendency  must  be  to  every 
artistic  people.  Yet  the  conquered  Greeks  hâve  always  been  regarded 
as  superior  to  the  Romans  by  ail  the  distance  which  séparâtes  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles  from  an  ordinance  of  police.  Artistic  peoples 
hâve  always  been  exclusive  in  their  nature,  apt  to  coalesce  Avithin  nar- 
row  social  limits.  The  Greeks  and  Eg}ptians,  who  were  the  artistic 
races  of  antiquity,  always,  even  to  the  end,  entertained  for  the  bar- 
barian,  for  the  foreigner,  sentiments  of  contenipt  and  repulsion.  But 
the  Roman  cosmopolite  could  not  be  an  artist.  There  Avas,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  real  art  in  France  at  the  feudal  epoch,  because  isolation 
was  then,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  world,  favorable  to 
the  development  of  art. 
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The  part  wliich  tlie  Romans  played  in  the  liistory  of  civilization 
was  so  really  beautiful  and  grand,  that  they  can  ^xe\\  afFord  to  dispense 
with  any  crédit  wliicli  is  not  actually  tlieir  due.  In  tlieir  conduct 
with  référence  to  art  they  were  perfectly  consistent.  Thns,  if  we 
look  at  their  administration  of  justice,  we  shall  find  that,  in  their 
e:irlier  history,  it  was  based  upon  absolute  principles,  Hke  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  for  instance  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  empire  was 
establislied,  it  was  found  that  the  strict  application  of  this  System  was 
in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  nations  under  their 
control;  therefore  they  instituted /»/-<^^'o/-6-,  or  interpreters  of  the  law, 
leaning  rather  towards  equity  than  towards  the  letter.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  they  had  their  stoics,  whose 
Systems  were  no  longer  contined  to  a  text,  a  written  law,  but  accom- 
modated  to  the  varions  conditions  of  the  human  mind,  to  local  cir- 
cumstances  and  traditions,  and  to  the  customs  and  prevailing  ideas 
of  their  tim?.  This  explains  how,  in  their  buildings,  they  gave  a 
place  to  Greek  arts,  consideVing  structure  as  a  written  law,  but 
admitting  of  very  différent  applications.  It  agrées  perfectly  with 
their  spirit  as  the  great  civilizers  and  levellers  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is 
quite  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  because  they  accepted 
the  part  assigned  them  in  this  great  drama,  thereby  definitely  aban- 
doned  their  own  art,  so  logical  and  elevated  in  its  tone  and  so  abso- 
lute in  its  principles.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  irorl'ed  for  their 
masters,  but  they  never  undertook  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  princi- 
ples of  their  exclusive  art,  because  they  well  knew  that  this  verv 
exclusiveness  would  render  thèse  principles  nnacceptable  to  their  con- 
querors.  Although  the  distinctive  spirits  of  thèse  two  races  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  amalgamated  in  Roman  architectm-e,  yet  the  same 
fundamental  antipathy  which  exhibited  itself  before  Paulus  .Emilius 
still  existed,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  estal)lislied  at 

i  Byzantium,  it  was  once  more  openly  developed.  Xotwithstanding 
the  partiality  of  Adrian,  and  in  spite  of  the  wise  and  moderate  spirit 
of  the  Antonines,  the  Greeks  always  regarded  the  Romans  as  bar- 
barians.  The  Greek  did  not  believe  in  the  kind  of  work  he  did  for 
liis  powerful  masters  ;  he  sold  or  lent  his  labor.  but  he  cherished  his 

.   principles  and  his  worship  of  art  in  his  own  breast,  fondly  looking 

1   forward  to  the  day  when  he  could  express  himself  in  perfect  freedom. 

'  There  is  enough  of  this  Greek  spirit  of  antagonism  left  in  our  repub- 
lic of  the  arts  to  make  this  phase  in  the  history  of  architecture  well 
vrorth  a  careful  studv. 
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The  Romans  never  appeared  to  liave  beeii  sensible  to  harmonv  of 
proportions  ;  tliey  were  an  ostentations  people,  who  would  liave  sac- 
riticecl  the  most  beantiful  proportions  for  tlie  sake  of  introducing  a 
few  colnmns  of  marble,  porphyry,  or  granité.  So  far  as  Roman  struc- 
ture is  concerned,  if  it  always  produces  a  grand  effect,  it  is  because 
it  is  true  and  carefully  calculated  ;  thèse  quaUties  insensibly  recom- 
mend  it  to  the  eye.  But,  as  we  hâve  had  occasion  to  say  before,  the 
décorative  envelope  ^^'hich  covered  this  structure  often  detracted  from 
its  grandeur  and  niajesty  ;  certainly,  this  envelope  never  conferred 
thèse  qualities  on  the  building  to  which  it  was  applied.  I  ani  tirndv 
convinced  that  if  we  could  see  to-day  any  of  the  antique  monuments 
of  Rome  preserved  intact,  apart  from  the  immense  interest  they  would 
hâve  in  our  eyes  and  apart  from  the  dimensions  of  the  masses  and 
the  richness  of  material,  we  should  hâve  the  same  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment  that  arises  on  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  —  a  disappointment  resulting  simply  from  the  want 
of  proportion  in  the  architectural  features  with  which  that  enormous 
structure  is  clothed.  Deprive  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  of  its  great 
stucco  pilasters  and  of  its  entablatures,  on  whose  projections  a  man 
might  ride  on  horseback,  take  away  its  monstrous  statues,  its  panelled 
incrustations,  and  ail  the  ornaments  which  encumber  and  deface  its 
lines,  and  we  should  hâve  left  a  great  hall  which  Avould  appear  what 
it  really  is,  colossal.  It  is  only  at  twilight,  when  the  masses  alone 
can  be  secn,  that  the  true  grandeur  of  St.  Peter's  is  fully  apparent  ; 
but  in  broad  daylight  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  actual  size,  unless 
the  eyes  are  so  shaded  with  the  hand  as  to  embrace  only  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church,  that  is  to  say,  a  plain  tranquil  surface,  quietly 
decorated  Avith  compartments  of  marble  and  porphyry,  toned  down 
by  an  accumulation  of  dust. 

The  law  of  the  prédominance  of  masses  was  rigorously  applied  by 
the  artists  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who  preserved  enough  of  the  old 
Greek  spirit  to  appreciate  its  primary  importance,  and  it  was  observed 
also  in  the  architecture  of  the  Caliphs,  of  the  Moors,  of  the  Pcrsians, 
and  of  the  Romanesque  builders  of  tho  earlier  part  of  the  Middlc 
Ages.  I  cannot  say,  of  course,  that  this  second-hand  art  was  at  ail 
comparable  to  Hellenic  art,  nor  that  the  sophists  of  the  Alexandrian 
schools  were  equal  to  Plato,  nor  that  the  Song  of  Roland  rivais  tlie 
Iliad  in  ail  respects  ;  but,  I  repeat,  we  must  press  on,  and  not  wasto 
our  lives  in  vain  regrets. 
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In  order  tliat  the  trausforiuation  effected  by  tlie  Byzantine  archi- 
tects  may  be  better  understood,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fig.  96.  At 
A  is  traced  the  section  of  one  of  those  grand  Roman  rooms  divided 
by  bays,  Avhose  construction  is  good,  simple,  and  effective.  Now, 
observe,  the  colmnn  B  is  ont  of  scale  with  the  room,  and  its  fnll 
entablature  is  a  feature  of  undue  prominence,  conceaUng  by  its  pro- 
jection an  important  part  of  the  arch  above  and  of  the  tympanum  D  ; 
notice  also  that,  to  the  spectator  at  H,  the  colnmn  will  be  equal  in 
length  to  the  arc  a  b,  the  entablature  to  the  arc  b  c,  and  the  half-vault 
to  the  arc  c  cl  ;  that  the  length  of  the  arc  c  ^  is  reduced  by  the  im- 
portance given  to  the  points  represented  by  a,  b,  and  c,  and  that  con- 
sequently  the  development  of  the  vault,  which  should  be  and  is  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  geometrical  drawing,  loses  mucli  of 

Fig.  96, 


its  importance  in  perspective.     In  the  proportions  of  a  vaulted  room 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  supporting  members  should  not  appear 
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more  important  tlian  is  absolutcly  iiecessary.  New,  in  the  example 
présentée!  hère,  it  is  évident  tbat  tliis  important  rule  is  disregarded, 
the  arc  a  c  representing  the  space  occupied  by  the  cohnnn  and  en- 
tablature  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  H,  while  the  arch  above  is 
represented  to  the  eye  only  by  the  small  arc  c  d. 

But  the  Byzantine  artists,  although  they  did  not  essentially  modify 
the  construction  of  this  room,  were  not,  like  the  Romans,  the  slaves 
of  a  traditionary  form,  and,  instead  of  a  grand  order  with  an  entabla- 
ture,  which  rcally  has  no  signiticance  in  an  interior,  they  used  a  pier, 
as  at  A',  relieved  by  engaged  columns  or  by  colonnettes  in  the  angles, 
without  the  entablature.  In  order  to  develop  the  arch  more  fully, 
they  made  it  more  than  a  semicircle,  and,  instead  of  roofing  each  bay 
with  a  cross-vault  formed  in  the  Roman  manner  by  tlie  intersection 
of  two  wagon- vaults  at  right  angles,  they  used  a  dôme,  the  support- 
ing  pendentives  between  the  four  arches  of  the  bay  being  formed  of 
a  séries  of  superimposed  small  arches,  as  represented  at  A'.  Their 
ornamentation  was  flat  and  délicate  everywhere,  and  so  subordinated 
to  the  structure  as  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  room  ;  its  duty 
being  to  decorate  the  principal  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  structure 
rather  than  to  conceal  and  falsify  them  by  the  application  of  extra- 
neous  and  arbitrary  forms.  Thus  the  view  is  uninterrupted  by  en- 
tablatures  and  merely  ornamental  projections,  the  structure  has  its  full 
value,  and  the  décoration  serves  rather  to  express  than  to  conceal  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  performed  by  each  member.  The  proper 
proportions  between  the  vault  and  its  supporters  are  restored. 

It  is  well  in  passing  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  interior  archi- 
tecture of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  observe  how  far  from  the 
pure  and  reasonable  type  supplied  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  were  the 
threatening  cornices  .of  that  period,  with  their  enrichments  of  gigantic 
fii^ures,  vases,  and  cjarlands. 

But  the  artists  of  Byzantium,  in  endeavoring  to  restore  to  architec- 
ture a  greater  delicac}'  of  proportions,  did  not  stop  hère.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  'that  the  moment  tïie  orders  became,  as 
in  Roman  architecture,  mère  décorative  accessories  and  consequently 
110  longer  absolute  but  only  relative  in  their  proportions,  thèse  propor- 
tions would  at  once  hâve  become  variable.  But,  like  true  barbarians, 
the  Romans,  in  forcuig  the  Greek  orders  into  their  architecture, 
considered  probably  that  they  thus  evinced  their  good  taste  as  ama- 
teurs ;  they  imported  thèse  orders  like  the  latest  fashions,  and  became 
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absolute  in  the  form  of  tliem,  thus  making  tliemselves  more  Greek 
than  the  Greeks,  just  as  the  modem  architectural  classicists  are  more 
antique  than  the  ancient  themseh-es. 

To  be  classic,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  that  is,  to 
follow  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  harmonized  admira- 
hly  with  the  idea  of  the  Romans,  who  administered  but  did  not  dis- 
cuss.  There  is  room  to  suspect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Greeks, 
who  never  imposed  an  absohite  and  officiai  fashion  in  art,  were  bat 
l)oor  administrators.  The  orders,  therefore,  and  especially  the  richest 
of  the  orders,  the  Corinthian,  were  preserved  as  an  unalterable  law 
by  the  Romans  to  the  very  last  ;  but  when  architectural  Rome  at 
length  delivered  itself  up  unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  thèse  artists,  in  accepting  the  Roman  architecture,  naturally 
received  witli  it  the  orders  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  the 
first  to  dictate  the  proportions.  Yet,  the  orders  liaving,  in  the 
Roman  application,  merely  a  décorative  significance,  they  treated 
them  as  such,  and  subjected  them  to  innumerable  transformations, 
or  rather  they  preserved  only  the  column  with  its  capital,  rarely 
using  the  entablature,  which  really  lost  its  logical  significance  when 
the  ordcr  ceased  to  constitute  the  monument  and  when  the  cor- 
nice  was  no  longer  the  eaves  of  the  roof  ;  and  the  column  itself, 
witli  its  capital,  they  varied  in  form  and  proportion,  in  the  true 
Greek  spirit,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  position  to  w4iich  it  w'as 
applied.  Thus,  if  a  capital  was  placed  in  au  interior  at  a  great 
height  from  the  eye  when  compared  to  the  distance  from  which  it 
coiild  be  viewed  horizontally,  they  either,  as  in  G  (Fig.  96),  made  it 
flat  and  projecting,  so  that  it  might  hâve  fuU  value  as  seen  from 
beneath,  or  they  lengthened  it,  as  at  I,  so  that  to  the  beholder  at  0 
both  subtended  equal  arcs  /'  ///  and  /  ;;;.  Thus  the  Greek  resumed 
his  perfect  freedom  and  with  it  his  spirit  of  reason.  Xow  if  the 
Romanescpie  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
ignorant  of  thèse  new  principles  of  proportions,  their  lay  successors 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  France  put  them  in  practice 
with  a  geometrical  rigor  interesting  to  observe. 

The  Roman  System  of  proportions,  then,  was  overturned  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  the  moment  they  were  in  a  position  to  follow  their 
instincts  and  once  more  hâve  an  art  of  their  own.  The  time  when 
the  largest  monuments  did  not  in  superficial  dimensions  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  square  feet  had  passed  by  ;    the  new  civilizations 
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reqiiired  the  occupation  of  enormous  surfaces,  and  it  was  found  con- 
venient  and  profitable  at  tliis  new  starting-poiiit  of  arcliitectural  de- 
velopment  to  malve  use  of  ail  tliat  was  good  aud  practical  in  Roman 
Avorîv.  Thèse  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  last  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  in  accepting  theni,  they  did  not  go  back  to  their  own  beautiful 
and  venerated  art  of  antiquity  and  endeavor  to  torture  it  so  that  it 
might  fit  thèse  new  necessities,  but  they  frankly  adopted  another, 
and,  unimpeded  by  préjudices  or  patriotic  traditions,  placed  ail  their 
intelligence  and  ail  their  logical  spirit  at  the  service  of  the  actual  re- 
quirements  of  the  day.  Hère  is  an  excellent  example  for  us,  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  profit  by  it.  But  what  did  the  Latins  of  the  Re- 
naissance do  when  they  were  placed  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  ? 
They  immediately  availed  themselves,  not  of  Roman  art  reformed 
by  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  but  of  Roman  art  deformed  by  a  sort  of 
administrative  re^imen,  althou2;h  redeemed  somewhat  bv  the  délicate 
handiwork  of  the  exotic  Greeks.  But  as  for  the  Italians,  waverins;, 
as  they  had  been,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  lietAveen 
Byzantine  and  German  influences,  using  forms  of  whose  origins  and 
principles  they  were  ignorant,  when  at  length  they  were  prepared  for 
a  fundamental  reform  in  architecture  they  had  no  system  of  their  own 
to  fall  back  upon  and  develop  according  to  the  new  light  around 
them,  and  so,  naturally,  they  had  recourse  to  the  old  ofticial  art  of 
the  empire.  They  lost  nothing  by  this  change  from  their  previous 
indécision.  AVith  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  was  very 
différent  ;  lier  Latinity  had  ever  been  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  moral  révolution  of  the  Renaissance,  she  had 
an  art  of  her  own,  developed  out  of  her  own  resources  to  meet  lier 
own  needs  according  to  her  own  spirit,  an  art  full  of  capacity  for 
new  expression,  full  of  the  éléments  of  life  ;  and  yct,  when  the  epoch 
of  active  reform  came,  she  rejected  this  entirely,  and  betook  lierself 
to  Italian  copies  of  à  degraded  art,  which  the  Greeks,  whom  we  still 
prétend  to  admire  so  much,  had  ignominiously  thrown  aside  at  the 
first  opportunity  !  While  waiting  for  three  centuries  in  vain  for  an 
explanation  of  thèse  inconsistencies,  we  hâve  been  obliged  in  France 
to  submit  to  a  tenacious  and  jealous  officiai  routine,  based  upon  thèse 
very  inconsistencies,  and  pushing  their  results  to  the  last  extremities 
of  a  misunderstood  cla-ssicalism. 

But  even  at  Byzantium  the  Greek  spirit  was  not  entirely  free  from 
the  interférence  of  barbarous  power  ;  that  active  intelligence,  enthu- 
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siastic  for  intelligent  reform,  was  compellecl  once  more  to  submit  to 
tlie  relentless  hand  of  political  organization  ;  again  it  was  fated  that 
the  formula  sliould  triuniph  over  the  spirit,  and  by  an  apparent  retnrn 
towards  one  of  the  forms  admitted  by  Greek  genius,  to  stifle  tliat 
breath,  wliich,  transient  as  it  was,  served  nevertheless  to  inspire  the 
Romanesque  architecture  of  the  West. 

At  Rome,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  the  free  advancc  of  architec- 
ture had  been  impeded,  the  progress  of  which  they  had  been  the 
apostles  had  been  stopped,  and,  in  their  name,  style  had  been  petrified 
in  a  law.  Even  at  Byzantium  they  were  equally  misunderstood,  and, 
after  their  first  effort  to  harmonize  form  with  structure,  an  effectuai 
stop  was  put  to  their  work,  when  the  Nestorians,  who  were  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive  among  them,  Avere  exiled.  Far  from  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  thèse  exiles  laid  the  foundations  of  an 
art  more  rational  even  than  that  of  Byzantium  ;  and  yet,  while  solici- 
tons for  the  more  complète  developmcnt  of  their  own  art,  they  did 
not,  like  modem  colonists,  sacrifice  to  it  those  which  were  indigenons 
to  the  country,  and  which  had  been  naturally  developed  ont  of  local 
necessities  and  customs. 

The  ancient  Greeks  of  Attica  never  admitted  the  vault  into  their 
constructions  ;  but,  after  having  been  the  submissive  artisans  of  the 
Romans  for  several  centuries,  they  became  familiar  with  it,  although 
they  had  but  little  if  any  influence  over  its  form  or  principles,  for 
this  was  a  feature  of  which  the  Romans  were  peculiarly  jealous  ;  it 
was  a  part  of  their  System  which  the  Greeks,  as  men  of  taste,  were 
regarded  as  good  enough  to  decorate,  but  not  to  modify  in  any  of 
its  essentials.  But  at  Byzantium,  and  in  the  Roman  Oriental  monu- 
ments, they  were  sufFered  to  make  one  innovation,  —  to  introduce 
pendentives  into  the  Roman  System  of  vaulting.  This,  it  is  true, 
Avas  an  important  modilication  and  a  very  natural  déduction  from  the 
intersection  of  wagon-vaults  with  hemispherical  vanlts,  —  a  déduc- 
tion, moreover,  to  whose  development,  through  Greek  genius,  the 
atmosphère  of  Byzantium  seemed  better  fitted  than  that  of  Rome  ;  * 
but  the  Greeks  still  retained  the  semicircular  arch,  which  in  their 
hands  continued  to  be  the  generator  of  wagon  and  cross  vaulting, 
and  of  the  cnpola, 

*  This  déduction  of  the  pendentives  from  the  intersection  of  hemispherical  and  wagon  vaults 
is  so  natural,  that  it  seems  strange  not  to  find  the  pendentive  in  any  known  Roman  structure 
before  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.     It  is  therefore  allowable  to  attribute  this  innovation,  or 
rather  this  déduction  of  a  con<;priuence  so  logical,  to  the  Greek  artists  of  Byzantium. 
29 
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Neither  of  the  three  triangles  wliicli  we  hâve  described  above,  and 
referred  to  as  generators  of  proportions  among  tlie  Greeks,  can  be 
applied  to  the  formation  of  the  round  arch,  as  the  angle  at  the  apex 
in  each  case  is  less  than  90°.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  base  A  B  (Fig.  97)  of  the  E(/>jptlan  triangle  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  an  arch  at  its  point  of  springing,  a  round  arch  described  on  this 
base  will  not  touch  the  apex  C,  the  radius  being  equal  to  two  parts 
and  the  height  C  D  to  two  and  a  half  ;  but,  in  order  that  the  apex  C 
may  coincide  witli  the  key  of  the  arch,  we  must  take  the  points  wherc 
the  perpendiculars  dropped  from  the  centres  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  intersect  the  base,  and  from  thèse  points  as  centres  describe 
the  arcs  A  C  and  B  C,  thus  producing  that  broken  curve  which,  in 
modem  language,  is  known  as  the  o^ive^  or  pointed  arch. 

It  is  certain  that  this  arch  was  in  common  use  among  the  schools 
which  issued  from  the  Byzantine  stock  after  the  sixth  century,  and 
we  know  that  it  was  made  the  point  of  departure  for  an  entirely 
new  System  of  construction  by  the  ofFshoot  in  France  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Fig.  97. 


It  is  interesting  hère  to  remark  that  the  genius  of  the  antique 
Greeks  attaincd  relative  perfection  in  art  only  by  a  long  séries  of 
tentative  processes  ail  tending  to  the  same  end.  They  reached  the 
purity  of  the  Parthenon  only  by  induction  tlirough  the  successive 
améliorations  of  a  great  many  experiments  in  the  Doric  order.  From 
the  great  temple  of  Selinus  to  the  Parthenon  there  is  an  insensible 
gradation,  but  in  ail  the  intermediate  stages  we  hâve  always  the  same 
order  ;  the  order  had  been  formed  ;  nothing  essential  Avas  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  it  ;  but  the  ultimate  perfection  of  proportions  was 

*  See  article  Ogive,  in  the  "  Dict.  raisonné  de  l'arch.  franc." 
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the  resuit  of  a  long  séries  of  practical  observations  and  trials  on  the 
same  given  thème,  foUowing  always  a  logical  nietbod  jvitlioiit  dévia- 
tions or  hésitations.  In  the  same  manner  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  Greek  school,  although  intermingled  with  Roman  traditions  and 
entangled  among  Asiatic  influences,-  still  retained  enough  of  that  dél- 
icate and  well-Siudied  sentiment  of  proportions,  which  had  rendered 
the  Greek  art  of  antiquity  so  illustrions,  to  purify  every  architectural 
Avork  they  participated  in,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  when  the  internai  dissensions  of  that  empire  had  ceased 
to  disturb  the  pcaceful  development  of  the  arts.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  also,  that  ail  the  arts  which  arose  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt 
after  this  cpoch,  and  in  which  we  can  detect  the  présence  of  this 
precious  Greek  vein,  were  developed  and  perfected,  not  by  rejecting 
the  local  arts,  but  by  receiving  and  working  tliem  up  to  a  higher 
standard. 

Even  Avhile  under  the  control  of  the  Eoman  En]])ire,  the  Greek 
artists  often  succeeded  in  abandonini?  the  illoffical  mixture  of  the 
lintel  and  arch  in  the  same  architectural  composition,  and  sometimes 
even  sprung  the  round  Roman  arch  with  its  concentric  mouldings 
directly  from  the  column  ;  '^  thus,  even  at  that  early  day,  making  a 
practical  use  of  the  projection  of  the  capital  to  receive  the  archivolt. 
Although  the  slender  Corinthian  column  seemed  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  round  arch  thus  imposed  on  it,  the  novelty  of 
the  idea  and  the  évident  reasonableness  of  it  justified  the  inconsis- 
tency  for  the  time.  We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  Greek  artists, 
Avorking  for  masters  as  barbarous  as  they  were  magnificent,  had  iio 
leisure  to  seek  for  extrême  retinement  of  proportions.  If  such  re- 
searches  would  perhaps  hâve  had  some  success  under  Hadrian,  under 
Diocletian  they  would  hâve  been  mère  lost  time. 

But  after  the  introduction  of  Islamism  into  history,  the  scattered 
foUowers  of  the  Greek  school  often  found  themselves  among  barbari- 
ans,  who,  in  the  absence  of  any  artistic  taste  or  préférence,  left  them 
a  greater  liberty  of  design  ;  under  thèse  circnmstances,  the  Greek 
enthusiastically  resumed  his  studies  of  form  and  proportion,  experi- 
mented  with  the  arch  and  column,  and  sought  for  other  curves  than 
the  semicircle.  Erom  thèse  bold  but  intelligent  experiments  resulted 
many  architectural  combinations  singularly  beautiful  both  in  sweep 
of  line  and  harmony  of  proportions. 

*  See  Sixth  Discourse,  Fig.  27. 
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Thus,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  tlie  Hegira  (a.  d.  641),  the  mosqiie 
of  Amron  was.  bnilt  at  Cairo.  It  was  this  Amron  who,  at  the  in- 
stance of  John  Philopon,  the  grammarian,  demandée!  of  Omar  the 
préservation  of  the  precious  library  of  Alexandria,  after  the  capture 
of  that  city.  The  reply  of  the  cahph  is  famihar  to  ail  :  "  The  books 
of  which  you  speak  either  do  or  do  not  agrée  with  that  ^vhich  is 
written  in  the  book  of  God.  If  they  do  agrée  with  it,  then  tlie 
Koran  is  sufRcient  and  thèse  books  are  useless.  If  they  do  not  agrée, 
they  certainly  should  be  destroyed."  The  books  were  burned.  ISow 
no  one  can  suppose  that  this  Omar  had  architects  with  him,  and  we 
know  that  there  were  mariy  Greek  refugee  artists  in  Egypt.     The 

Fig.  98. 


immense  porticos  built  around  the  court  of  this  mosque  are  full  of 
the  Byzantine  Greek  spirit.  Fig.  9S  présents  two  bays  of  this  por- 
tico.  We  see  hère  that  the  Greek  architects  made  use  of  columns 
taken  from  buildings  erected  under  the  empire,  and  raised  on  their 
capitals  arches  of  a  new  and  very  élégant  form  and  of  a  sweep  of 
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line  iiidicating  a  veiy  délicate  feeling  for  proportions.  Ail  travellers 
wlio  hâve  visited  tbis  mosqiie  agrée  in  their  testimony  tliat  tlie  effect 
of  thèse  bays  is  striking  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  they  hâve 
never  been  surpassed  in  nobility  of  proportions  or  élégance  of  aspect. 
They  were  dcscribed  tlius  :  — 

The  base  A  B  of  the  JEgijpiian  triangle  A  B  C  is  the  level  of  the 
centres  of  the  arches,  which  are  traced  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Fig.  97.  The  point  C  being  taken  as  the  summit  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  DEC,  the  base  of  this  triangle  gives  the  level  of  the  tops 
of  the  capitals.  Thus  the  former  triangle  générâtes  the  arch  proper, 
and  the  lattcr  the  position  of  the  arch  forin  relative  to  the  cokunns. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  weak  efïect  of  dropping  a  vertical  line  F  A  from 
the  starting-point  of  the  curve  A  C  on  to  the  capital,  the  line  of  the 
arc  is  continued  below  the  level  A  B  to  the  point  G,  thns  obtaining, 
above  the  block  of  masonry  surmonnting  the  capital,  a  striking  point 
of  departure  which  practically  gives  a  peculiar  firmness  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  arcade.  In  this  invention  we  behold  the  true  Greek 
artist,  adorning  the  triumph  of  the  new  conqnerors  with  the  remains 
of  monuments  which  he  himself  had  built  for  his  former  masters, 
and  still  preserving  enough  activity  and  freshness  of  genius,  although 
that  genius  had  been  so  long  crushed  and  humiliated  by  oppression, 
to  set  about  perfecting  the  new  art  which  fortune  had  placed  in  his 
hands. 

Most  of  the  Xestorians,  when  banished  from  Byzantium,  in  the 
fifth  century,  emigrated  to  Persia,  where  they  found  an  indigenous 
art  lan2;uishino;  on  its  own  soi]  :  minGrlinsr  with  this  local  art  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the  Roman  structure,  they  soon  created  a  nêw  style  ex- 
T)ressed  in  monuments  of  extrême  eleii^ance  and  of  carefullv  studied 
proportions.  Thèse  Nestorians  were  the  only  people  who  could  hâve 
afforded  an  artistic  élément  to  those  nomadic  tribes  which  foUowed 
Mahomet  when  he  contemplated  the  conquest  of  ail  the  East.  The 
Semitic  races,  the  Arabs,  had  no  aptitude  for  the  arts  ;  and  the  archi- 
tecture which  is  conventionally  called  Arabie  is  in  fact  only  an  off- 
shoot  from  that  Persian  architecture  which  had  been  modified,  as  we 
hâve  seen,  by  the  Xestorian  Greeks.  This  last  reflection  of  Greek 
genius  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  be  brilliant. 

As  we  hâve  abeady  intimated,  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  not 
inventive  ;  in  the  domain  of  the  intellect,  it  arranged,  established  rela- 
tions, deduced  conséquences,  and  pushed  the  art  of  reason  to  the  last 
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limits  ;  in  material  affnirs,  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  conferring  upon 
the  forni  whicli  fell  nnder  its  power  the  trnest  and  most  beantiful 
expression  of  wliicli  it  was  capable;  without  cîhanging  the  principlcs 
of  tliat  form,  it  made  it  flexible  to  ail  the  uses  of  art  ;  it  never  created 
monsters  ;  the  most  abstract  products  of  its  imaginative  activity  were 
embodied  with  a  harniony  so  exact  and  well  calculated  as  to  give  theni 
the  appearance  of  a  natui'al  growth.  Even  in  niathematical  studies, 
so  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  they  merely 
took  up  and  deduced  further  results  from  the  already  extensive  re- 
searches  of  their  predecessors.  The  religions  belief  of  the  new  mas- 
ters  of  the  East  forbade  ail  imitation  of  organic  nature  in  the  art 
which  they  allowed  the  Nestorians  to  practise  for  them  ;  and  thèse 
Greek  artists,  who,  like  their  ancestors,  found  themselves  the  ser- 
vants of  barl)aric  conquerors,  threw  themselves  resolutely  into  the 
only  patli  which  was  open  to  their  genius.  Geometry  became  the 
principle,  not  only  of  ail  form,  but  of  ail  ornament.  Architecture 
was  suddenly  denuded  of  the  richest  features  which  had  distin- 
guished  it  in  antiquity  ;  figures,  statuary,  and  ail  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  floral  design  disappcared  from  Oriental  art.  The  square 
and  compass  became  the  masters  ;  and  yet,  even  with  thèse  resources 
apparently  so  poor  and  unpromising,  under  thèse  conditions  so  nar- 
rowing  in  their  exactions,  the  artists  whom  we  call  Arabs  succeeded 
in  creating  marvels  of  architectural  beauty.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  proportion  then  became  one  of  the  most  efïicacious  means  of 
procuring  élégance  and  beauty  of  form.  Indeed,  in  this  architecture 
of  the  caliphs,  proportion  was  everything,  for  no  device  was  admitted 
to  conceal  or  modify  its  defects  ;  ornamentation  was  used  to  obtain 
harmony,  but  its  only  value  Avas  in  the  mass  :  it  was  like  embroidery 
upon  stuffs,  it  charmed  without  engrossing  the  mind. 

The  destiny  of  Greek  genius  in  the  history  of  art  was  very  singu- 
lar  ;  although  almost  always  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  foreign  power, 
it  still  maintained  its  brilliant  vitality,  and  had  at  its  command 
resources  to  satisfy  the  most  varions  tastes  ;  inspired  by  an  idéal  of 
intellectual  perfection,  those  marvellous  workmen  could  be  dismayed 
by  no  problem,  however  novel  in  its  conditions  ;  always  investigat- 
ing,  they  always  found;  although  always  slaves,  their  intelligence 
ruled  their  masters  and  shaped  them  for  transmission  to  posterity. 
They  were  the  preceptors  alike  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  barbarie 
hordes  of  Arabia,  and  the  last  effort  of   their  genius  exerted  an 
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influence  which  was  felt  in  tlie  furtliest  borders  of  the  West,  ami 
bore  fruit  tbere  even  in  tbe  tiftecntb  century. 

Hitberto  we  bave  considérée!  proportion  absolutely,  witbout  regard 
to  the  System  of  construction  or  to  tbe  practical  objects  wbicb  Ijuild- 
ings  are  to  satisfy  ;  we  bave  treated  only  of  tbe  gênerai  side  of  tbe 
principles  of  barmony  as  applied  to  architectural  design,  and,  in 
illustration,  bave  purposely  selected  nioniiiiiciits  very  différent  in 
cbaracter  and  epoch.  We  bave  thus  been  enabled  to  recognize  tbe 
existence  of  certain  Greneric  laws  belonoins:  to  bumanitv,  wherever 
and  bowever  developed.  But  tbere  are  other  laws  evidently  depend- 
ing  upon  sucb  facts  as  tbe  nature  of  materials,  workniansbip,  man- 
ners  and  customs  resulting  frora  peculiarities  of  climate,  certain  apti- 
tudes of  races,  wealtb  more  or  less  developed,  taste  for  luxiuy,  local 
necessities,  or  political  condition.  If  we  sometimes  discover  identical 
principles  of  proportion  aniong  tbe  antirpie  Greeks  and  tbe  mediaîval 
artists,  we  shall  quite  as  often  discover  an  apparent  absence  of  any 
analogy  wbatever  between  the  Greek  temple  and  the  Gotliic  chm'cb. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  nietbod  based  upon  reason,  be- 
cause  it  is  so  based,  must  lead  to  différent  results  tbe  moment  it  is 
applied  to  éléments  tbemselves  opposed.  We  do  not  accuse  a  man 
of  contradiction  because  be  complains  of  warmth  in  Julv  and  of  cold 
in  January  ;  tbe  contrast  of  bis  sensations  under  différent  circum- 
stances  is  no  argument  against  the  unity  of  bis  organization.  But 
when  we  see  men  clothed  witli  furs  in  summer  and  witb  linen  in 
winter,  wearing  long  garments  at  tbe  gymnasium  and  sbort  garments 
at  a  funeral  ceremony,  we  are  justified  in  accusing  tbem  of  foolisb  in- 
consistency.  As  tbe  distinction  between  thèse  gênerai  and  especial 
laws  bas  not  for  a  long  time  been  recognized  or  understood,  tbere 
bas  resulted  an  inextricable  confusion  in  ail  attempts  at  a  pbilosopbi- 
cal  review  of  the  history  of  architecture.  Some  artists  are  purists  in 
the  antique  and  some  in  tbe  mediseval,  and  neitber  party  bas  taken 
into  considération  the  especial  or  local  laws  wbicb  created  and  should 
still  create  distinctions  of  form  and  style. 

The  Greeks  reasoned  justly  wben  tbey  adopted  the  perpendicular 
post  or  column  and  the  horizontal  traverse  or  lintel,  and  in  o-ivino;  to 
each  of  thèse  proportions  relative  to  its  function.  The  Romans  rea- 
soned but  poorly  wben,  in  applying  tbe  order  thus  formed  to  their 
vaulted  monuments  as  a  mère  accessorv,  tbcv  retained  thèse  relative 
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proportions  absolutely.  But  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  altliough  thej 
admitted  the  principles  of  Roman  structure,  were  very  careful  not 
to  considei*  the  order  as  a  type  of  iixed  proportions. 

In  the  AVest,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cohinin  became  independent 
of  the  order  ;  it  was  elongated  or  stunted,  in  accordance  with  the 
function  it  filled  in  the  gênerai  architectural  System  ;  it  was  slender 
or  thick,  as  required  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  ;  for  it 
is  unreasonable,  ail  other  things  being  equal,  to  give  to  a  granité  col- 
umn  the  same  diameter  as  to  a  column  eut  in  a  friable  sandstone. 
To  censure  the  proportions  of  the  coluluns  of  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris,  because  tliey  do  not  agrée  with  the  acknowledged  proportions 
of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  orders,  betrays  a  remarkable  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  proportions,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  proper 
relations  between  the  parts  and  the  whole,  thèse  relations  being  ini- 
posed,  not  by  the  parts  on  the  whole,  but  by  the  whole  on  the  parts. 
In  the  Greek  temple  the  part  (that  is,  the  order^  Avas  in  reality  the 
whole  ;  the  proportions  of  the  order  compelled  the  proportions  of  the 
entire  structure  ;  but  Avhen  the  order  became  only  a  part  of  a  gênerai 
composition,  it  lost  its  quality  as  an  order  and  became  a  suboi-dinate 
member  ;  it  abandoned  the  entablature,  for  example,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  column  alone,  —  the  point  of  support.  Presently  the  column 
itself  lost  its  original  proportions,  to  assume  new  ones  relative  to  the 
new  place  or  function  it  filled,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  it  was  eut  ;  its  capital  and  base  submitted  to  similar  variations 
of  height,  projection,  or  strength,  as  required  by  the  gênerai  compo- 
sition of  which  they  were  component  and  essential  parts.  AU  tins 
was  strictly  logical.  But  it  is  possible  in  the  arts  to  arrive  at  dis- 
pleasing  results  even  through  a  just  process  of  reasoning,  if  choice  of 
form,  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  does  not  intervene  as  a  corollary  of 
such  reasoning.  Thus  the  French  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  is  a  true  principle  forced  to  the  utmost  limits  of  expression  ;  but 
that  architecture  is  objectionable,  because  of  the  form  evolved  from 
the  absolute  application  of  this  principle  ;  it  passed  into  a  state  of 
mère  démonstration,  of  pure  geometry  ;  it  was  a  given  problem 
solved,  it  was  not  a  conception  of  art. 

As  soon  as  the  order  did  not  constitute  the  whole  architecture  of 
a  building,  the  order  ceased  to  exist,  because  it  no  longer  had  any 
ridit  to  exist  as  such.  In  the  oftshoots  of  Roman  architecture,  re- 
constituted  by  the  Greeks  on  new  principles,  the  orders  therefore  dis- 
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appeared.  There  is  no  appsarance  of  thein  either  in  tlie  architecture 
attributed  to  the  Arabs  or  in  the  western  mediœval  architectiu-e  ; 
thèse  developments  of  style  must  be  considered  from  an  entirely  différ- 
ent point  of  view,  although,  as  we  hâve  seen,  there  are  certain  gênerai 
laws  of  proportion  common  to  both  Systems.  Geometry  became  their 
sovereign  mistress,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  western  artists  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  confounded  architecture  and  geom- 
etry under  the  same  personification  of  art.  Yet,  while  the  great  artists 
of  the  East  and  West,  of  the  Greek  schools  of  Alexandria  and  of  the 
lay  schools  of  France,  recognized  geometry  as  an  ever-present  élément 
in  the  gênerai  conception  as  well  as  in  the  détail  of  ail  their  architec- 
tural Works,  they  still  preserved  a  sentinientof  forni  so  true,  an  appré- 
ciation of  beauty  so  just,  that,  at  least  to  the  vulgar  eye,  tins  senti- 
ment and  this  appréciation  seem  to  hâve  been  their  suprême  law  ;  it 
was  only  in  the  subséquent  degenerate  epochs  that  architecture  was 
sufFered  to  betray  the  geometrical  processes  from  which  it  was  evolved. 
This  is  the  point  where  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  genius  of  the  two 
peoples  is  most  évident,  and  where  it  is  most  clear  that  the  western 
artists  never  imitated  those  of  the  East,  ahhoagh  they  had  drawn 
their  inspiration  from  the  same  source. 

If,  as  we  hâve  said,  the  Greeks  were  no  inventors,  the  western  men 
were  inventive  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Arabs,  or,  rather,  the 
Nestorians,  their  masters  in  art,  did  not  change  the  Roman  structure, 
but  contented  themselves  with  modifying  its  envelope  ;  the  geometry 
which  they  called  to  their  aid  did  not  lead  them  to  discover  ncw  Sys- 
tems of  construction,  but  simply  inspired  new  curves  for  their  arches, 
and  was  the  generative  élément  of  ail  composition  of  ornament  ;  in 
their  hands  it  became  a  playthiiig,  and  occupied  the  eye  with  endless 
and  marvellous  combinations  of  Unes.  In  the  West,  on  the  other 
hand,  geometry  at  once  overturned  the  Roman  structure,  Avliich  Avas 
no  longer  sufficiently  scientilic  to  meet  the  new  emergencies  of  archi- 
tecture ;  every  day  it  suggested  new  problems  and  laws  of  equilibrium 
until  then  unknown  ;  with  an  inflexible  logic,  it  proceeded  from  gên- 
erai design  to  détails,  dictated  form,  imposed  profiles,  and,  in  short, 
developed  its  energy  with  such  rapidity  and  boldness,  that,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  centuries,  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  individuality  of 
the  artist.     It  progressed  like  the  inexorable  laws  of  civilization. 

In  order  that  we  may  comprehend  the  différences  between  thèse 
two  forms  of  art,  both  of  which  became  the  slaves  of  "'eometrv,  let 
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us  enter  tlie  Alhanibra  and  examine  there  one  of  tlie  last  buildings 
due  to  Avliat  is  called  Arabie  civilization.  We  perceive  a  structure 
concrète,  like  tîiat  of  tlie  Romans,  with  antique  plans,  brick  walls, 
masses  maintained  siniplv  by  tlie  adhérence  of  mortars  ;  light  por- 
ticos,  wliose  délicate  marble  columns  and  spandrels  of  baked  clay 
and  concrète  support  wainscotings  of  M'ood.  In  ail  tins  we  see  no 
effort  to  obtain  a  structure  other  than  that  wliicli  prevailed  at  Rome 
and  of  wliicli  remains  may  yet  be  seeu  in  Pompeii.  But  thèse  con- 
crète masses  of  clay  and  brick  and  mortar  are  faced  witli  stucco,  pre- 
sentins;  to  the  astonished  eve  the  most  intricate  o^eometrical  décorative 
combinations  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  men  who  inhab- 
ited  thèse  palaces  —  contemplative  spirits,  pursuing  a  sort  of  serene 
and  dreamy  fantasy  in  the  midst  of  thèse  lovely  but  aimless  combina- 
tions of  ornament,  floating  in  a  vague  sea  of  indefinite  and  sensuous 
delight  —  certainly  had  little  in  common  with  the  restless,  energetic, 
practical,  logical  races  of  the  West.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
enter  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  or  into  any  of  the  more  finished  édi- 
fices of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West,  the  first  impression  is  a  senti- 
ment of  unity  ;  the  whole  structure  is  comprehended  at  once  ;  no 
détail  distracts  the  cye  from  the  gênerai  harmony  ;  it  is  grand  :  but  if 
we  Avould  examine  into  the  means  of  exécution,  we  are  at  once  amazed 
at.  the  quantity  of  geometrical  combinations  Avhich  hâve  aided  in  the 
conception  of  the  skeleton  of  the  structure. 

In  the  Arabie  monument,  geomctry  su})plied  the  vestment  ;  in  the 
western  mediseval  structure,  it  gave  the  body.  In  the  Arabie  monu- 
ment, geometry  had  little  part  except  in  the  décoration  ;  in  medi;rval 
architecture,  where,  at  least  after  the  thirteenth  century,  ail  décora- 
tion was  floral,  geometry  had  ceased  its  work  when  the  building 
began  to  be  ornamented.  We  can,  indeed,  discover  in  monuments 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  in  France  some  traces  of  the 
infl^uence  of  geometry  in  certain  décorative  parts,  belonging  to  tradi- 
tions anterior  even  to  the  Roman  epoch. 

Thus,  in  the  angles  of  some  great  capitals  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  there  is  a  kind  of  volute  of  a  peculiar  character,  like 
the  massive  curve  of  great  leaves,  curling  inward  at  their  extremi- 
ties.*  But,  in  studviuGr  the  curves  of  thèse  volutes,  they  seem  to 
hâve  been  traced  by  a  geometrical  process.  Thus  (Fig.  99,  at  A)  the 
eye  of  the  volute  being  at  B,  draw  through  this  point  the  horizontal 

*  Choir  of  Xoti-e  Dame  of  Taris,  St.  Juliau-le-Pauvro,  the  cathedral  of  Xoyon. 
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liiie  a  h,  tlie  perpendicular  c  d,  and  tlie  oblique  lines  ef  and  y  h  at 
angles  of  forty-five  degrees  ;  a  being  tlie  point  of  departure  of  tlie 
curve,  draw  the  perpendicular  a  i  to  the  line  ef  -,  from  tlie  point  i, 
tlie  perpendicular  ij  to  tlie  line  c  d  ;  from  the  point  j,  the  perpen- 
dicular /■  k  to  the  line  y  h  ;  and  so  on  to  the  eye  B  of  the  volute. 
Perpendiculars  dropped  from  the  centres  of  hnes  a  i  and  ij  will  nieet 
at  /  on  the  line  y  h,  the  centre  of  the  arc  a  i  j  -,  perpendiculars 
dropped  from  the  centres  of  the  lines  j  k  and  k  l  will  nieet  at  m  on 
the  line  e  f,  the  centre  of  the  arc  y  k  l,  etc.     Thus  is  obtained  a 

Fig.  99. 


figure  whose  energetic  curve  recalls  certain  volutes  of  primitive  lenian 
art.  Other  volutes  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  equilateral  triangle 
(see  Fig.  99,  E)  ;  E  G  H  being  this  triangle,  strike  the  arc  E  G  from 
the  point  H  ;  divide  the  side  G  H  in  halves,  and  on  the  half  G  G' 
construct  the  equilateral  triangle  G  I  G';  strike  the  arc  G  I  from  the 
point  G'  ;  divide  the  side  I  G'  in  halves,  and  on  the  half  I  L  con- 
struct the  equilateral  triangle  I  0  L,  striking  the  arc  I  0  from  the 
point  L,  as  a  centre;  and  so  on.     The  artists  of  the  twelfth  centurv 
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obtained  tliese  geometrical  methocls  of  tracing  volutes,  not  from  tlie 
Romans,  but  from  anotlier  and  mucli  more  remote  source.  Indeed, 
to  discover  similar  traces,  we  must  penetrate  to  a  very  higli  Greek 
antiquity,  to  lonia  especially  ;  for,  betAveen  the  ornaments  of  tlie  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  in  France  and  certain  Greek  monuments  of 
Asia  j\Iinor  there  certainly  exist  some  very  striking  relations.  In  the 
profiles  of  mouldings  too  there  is  a  singular  resemblance  ;  the  princi- 
ples  by  which  they  hâve  been  formed  are  the  same,  and  the  curves 
sometinies  identical. 

It  needs  no  very  intimate  acquaintance  witli  Greek  monuments, 
whether  lonian  or  Dorian,  to  recognize  that  the  composition  of 
mouldings  was  regarded  by  their  architects  as  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  art  ;  and  that  this  composition  was  not  capricious,  but  in  ac- 
cordance  with  strict  reason  and  with  a  very  délicate  feeling  for  form. 
Ail  the  mouldings  of  this  beautiful  architecture  were  caressed,  as  it 
vv^ere,  lovingly.  Now,  in  composing  thèse  mouldings,  there  are  two 
conditions  to  be  observed  :  the  function  of  the  moulding  whose  pro- 
file we  are  studying,  and  the  efFect  we  désire  it  to  produce  in  its  posi- 
tion. A  profile  is  good  only  when  it  ansAvers  to  tbese  conditions. 
The  substance  in  which  the  profile  is  moulded  or  eut  may  modify  it, 
without  necessarily  changing  thèse  principles.  Thus,  it  is  natural  to 
give  to  a  profile  eut  in  marble  more  delicacy  and  even  meagreness 
than  to  one  formed  out  of  a  friable  or  coarser  stone  ;  but  such  con- 
sidérations affcct  only  the  angles,  in  rendering  it  essential  to  give  to 
them  more  or  less  sharpness,  or  the  hoUows,  in  requiring  more  or  less 
depth.  In  either  case,  the  principle  remains -the  same.  But  to  give 
to  wooden  mouldings  the  same  character  of  profile  as  to  mouldings  in 
stone  or  marble,  to  interior  mouldings  the  peculiarities  of  exterior 
mouldings,  are  indications  of  extrême  barbarism.  The  mediaeval 
artists  observed  thèse  laws  in  their  architecture  as  carefully  as  the 
Greeks  themselves.  If  we  may  dare  to  draw  a  comparison,  consider- 
ing  the  very  small  number  of  Greek  monuments  remaining  for  our 
inspection,  the  mediaeval  builders  pushed  their  observance  of  thèse 
principles  even  further  than  their  great  prototypes.  In  Greek,  as  in 
mediaeval  architecture,  the  functions  fulfilled  by  mouldings  are  three- 
fold  :  they  form  a  footing,  support  a  projection,  and  mark  a  height 
or  frame  in  a  void.  In  the  first  case,  the  mou-lding  is  a  base  or  a 
plinth  ;  in  the  second,  a  cornice  ;  in  the  third,  a  string-course,  a  frame 
or  architrave.     A  moulding  has  no  reason  outside  of  thèse  three  con- 
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ditioiis,  as  is  proved  in  the  best  mediaeval  as  in  the  best  Greek  work. 
Thèse  fQiictions  being  thus  prescribed,  the  profile  is  reduced  to  three 
primitive  dispositions,  indicated  by  the  three  diagrams  A,  B,  C,  in 
Fig.  100,  which  are  block-forms  required  by  structural  necessity. 
Thèse  block-forms  admitted,  it  remains  to  give  them  the  particular 
expression  proper  for  the  duties  they  are  to  perform  and  the  positions 
they  are  to  occupy.  They  are  useful  featm-es,  and  should  produce  a 
certain  effect  by  reason  of  their  usefulness.  The  cornice  A,  if  it  is 
an  exterior  feature,  must  protect  the  wall  wliicli  it  overliangs,  and  be 

Fig.  100. 


so  contrived  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  far  frora  its  surface  ;  ail  the 
lower  members  of  the  cornice  must  be  eut  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hâve  the  appearance  of  sufïicient  strength  to  sustain  the  burden 
imposed  upou  them.  The  string-course  B'  is  nothing  more  than  a 
cincture  or  band,  indicating  in  the  exterior  either  the  level  of  a  floor, 
or  a  change  in  the  construction  of  a  wall  ;  it  is  a  projecting  course  of 
masonry,  which  must  seem  strong  enough  to  resist  the  superincum- 
bent  pressure  or  to  mark  a  séparation  with  emphasis.     The  archi- 
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trave  or  frame-moulding  B  panels  a  wall-surface  or  defines  and  gives 
value  to  the  boundaries  or  jambs  of  an  aperture.     The  base  or  plintli 
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C  sustains  ail  the  weiglit,  gives  the  whole  structure  a  footing  on  the 
ground,  and  serves  as  a  transition  bet\A"een  the  horizontal  Unes  of  the 
ground  and  the  vertical  Unes  of  the  building. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  profiles  invented  by 
Greek  architects.  Fig.  101  présents  profiles  of  certain  capitals  and 
cornices.  A  is  the  profile  of  the  exterior  comice  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  at  Ai^riGrentum.  The  under-cuttino;  c,  beneath  the 
main  crown-moulding  6,  is  to  prevent  the  rain-water  froni  running 
down  the  face  of  the  corona  d,  Avliich  is  contrived  to  receive  a  broad 
mass  of  light  and  to  act  as  the  main  protection  of  the  wall  from  the 
wash  of  rains.  The  hed-moidds  at  e,  under  the  projection  of  the 
corona,  are  accentuated  by  deep  cuttings,  in  order,  by  strongly 
marked  black  horizontal  Unes,  to  relieve  the  mass  of  shadow  thrown 
by  the  corona.  The  principal  superior  moulding  {talon  or  cjjïnatiani) 
receives  the  light,  falling  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  at  the  point 
g  ;  and  the  extrême  projection  above  this  moulding  is  emphasized  by 
a  délicate  Une  of  shadow  at  li,  between  two  Unes  of  brilliant  light  ; 
the  black  Une  afforded  l)y  the  under-cutting  at  c-,  like  those  in 
the  bed-monlds,  serves  to  give  life,  transparency,  and  variety  to  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  superimposed  members.  This  cornice  thus  not 
only  satisfactorily  meets  a  practical  necessity,  but  gratifies  the  eye 
■\vith  an  harmonious  and  carefully  studied  efFect  of  light  and  shade. 

The  profile  B  of  the  capitals  of  the  anfœ  or  pilasters  in  the  pronaos 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Psestum,  as  it  can  receive  no  direct  light, 
is  arranged  to  obtain  efFect  only  from  the  reflected  light  thrown  up- 
ward  from  the  pavement,  as  indicated  by  tlic  dowiiward-facing  cnrve 
of  the  great  moulding  1/  ;  the  sharp  internai  angle  e  with  its  black 
Une  affords  a  Une  of  démarcation  between  the  two  upper  faces  of  the 
profile.  The  same  remarks  are  true  of  the  profile  C,  which  crowns 
the  architrave  of  the  interior  order, 

The  profile  D  of  the  anfœ  of  the  Propylrea  of  Eleusis  is  also  dis- 
posed  with  a  view  to  receiving  reflected  light  only.  Observe  how 
the  upper  fiUet  j?  falls  back  in  order  to  emphasize  the  inclination  of 
the  fillet/  and  give  greater  value  to  the  Une  of  reflected  light  it  re- 
ceives, and  that  the  surface  i  has  also  an  inclination  to  receive  light 
from  below  ;  observe,  too,  that  the  forus  k  is  contrived  by  contrast  of 
form  and  by  position  to  increase  the  vivacity  of  the  projection  of  the 
abacus  above  it,  and  is  undercut  sharply  and  boldly  at  /  to  obtain  a 
well-defined  shadow  ;  the  graduai  curve  from  the  wall-face  or  shaft 
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m  upward  to  /  afFords  a  transition  between  the  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  members  by  a  graduai  increase  in  the  qnantity  of  reflected 
light  as  it  approaches  the  torus,  and  the  movement  of  this  curve  is 
accentuated  by  successive  horizontal  lines  of  hght  and  shade  obtained 
by  a  sort  of  serrated  outline. 

The  section  E  of  a  fragment  of  frieze  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis  also  shows  with  what  delicacy  the  Greeks  made  use 
of  reflected  light  in  their  mouldings. 

E  and  G  G'  are  exterior  profiles  from  Pompeii.  The  section  E  is 
entirely  plunged  in  shade,  with  the  exception  of  the  border  n  of  the 
upper  ct/matiiim  ;  but  this  mass  of  shadow  is  relieved  by  the  strong 
reflected  light  on  the  fillet  jo  contrasted  with  the  deep  line  of  unre- 
lieved  shadow  supplied  by  the  bold  under-cutting  o.  The  same  re- 
marlvs  are  true,  even  in  a  more  marked  degree,  of  the  profile  G  G' 
from  the  triangular  forum.* 

If  the  profiles  of  Roman  cornices  recall  thèse  in  their  mass,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  détail  they  exhibit  neither  the  refinement 
nor  the  nice  observation  of  efFects  which  distinguish  their  Greek 
prototypes  ;  the  Roman  architect  abandoned  those  undercuttings  by 
which  the  Greek  so  delicately  emphasized  his  lines  of  light  and  gave 
transparency  to  his  masses  of  shadows  ;  the  curves  were  badly  studied 
and  conventional,  the  gênerai  outlines  were  formalized  and  indecisive, 
and  profiles  were  used  indiscriminately  for  the  interior  and  exterior. 
It  is  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  the  lay  architects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  Erance  were  influenced,  in  the 
composition  of  profiles,  by  the  same  principles  as  the  Greeks.  An 
examination  of  Eig.  102  will  afford  the  proof  of  this  fact.  We  find 
hère  the  same  délicate  study  of  curves,  the  same  fine  feeling  for  con- 
trasts,  the  same  means  used  to  obtain  certain  effects  of  lights,  shades, 
and  l'eflections,  the  same  regard  for  the  expression  of  the  function  of 
the  mouldings.  There  is  nothing  hère  borroAA'ed  from  Roman  art, 
more  especially  from  that  Gallo-Roman  art  which,  in  respect  to  the 
exécution  of  ail  architectural  détails,  had  become  degraded  indeed.f 

*  See  the  work  of  M.  Ucliard  published  in  the  "Revue  d'Architecture"  of  M.  Daly,  Vol. 
XVIII.  PI.  49  and  50. 

t  The  profiles  A  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  belong  to  the  interior 
of  the  nave  of  the  church  of  Yézelay  (cornices  or  abaci  of  interior  capitals).  The  profiles  B 
are  exterior,  and  are  from  the  old  tower  of  Notre  Dame  of  Chartres  (about  1140).  The  profile 
C  crowns  the  exterior  of  the  choir  aisles  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  (1165).  The  exterior  profiles 
D  are  from  the  church  of  Montréale  (about  1180)  ;  the  profile  E  is  from  a  balustrade  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  of  Yézelay  (about  1190)  ;  F  is  from  the  porch  (about  1135),  and  G  and  H 
are  also  exterior  profiles  from  the  same  church  and  belong  to  about  1235. 
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Fig.  102. 


In  tliese  examples,  the  larmierSy  or   drip-moiildings,  a,  tlie  hollow 
nnder-cnttings  h,  the  cymatia  c  and  d,  the  tori  e,  the  cavettos/,  ail 
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Fig,  103. 


recall  tlie  sweep  of  the  corresponding  Greek  mouldings.  In  exécu- 
tion they  were  in  like  manner  designed  especially  for  the  place  tliey 
were  to  occupy  and  tlie  function  they  were  to  fulfil  ;   but,  as  tlie 
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atmosphère  is  less  transparent  in  tlie  climate  of  Western  Europe  tlian 
in  that  of  Greece  and  Italy,  clearness  of  refiected  lights  were  not 
depended  on  to  the  same  extent  in  studying  for  effects  ;  the  profiles 
were  fuller,  and  the  black  lines,  obtained  by  deep  channels  and  under- 
cuttino-s,  were  more  frequently  used  to  define,  separate,  and  emphasize 
the  projections.  As  the  mediaeval  monuments  were  much  more  ex- 
tensive  than  those  of  Greece,  it  was  also  necessary,  in  composing  the 
mouldings,  to  take  into  considération  their  greater  distance  from  the 
eye. 

As  rciïards  bases,  the  analoi^v  is  still  more  striking.  Fig.  103 
contains  some  profiles  of  Greek  bases.*  They  were  ail  evidently 
drawn  to  be  viewed  from  above.  They  rested  upon  the  ground  and 
conducted  the  eye  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  planes.  They 
were  accentuated  only  by  the  délicate  scotias  or  hollows  a,  or  by 
the  black  lines  obtained  by  deep  channels  to  define  the  tori.  Ob- 
serve how  in  the  profile  E  the  upper  torus  is  flattened  on  its  lower 
section  in  order  to  disengage  the  fillet  b  and  render  it  visible.  No- 
tice especially,  also,  the  sweep  of  the  lower  torus  c  of  the  profile  G, 
which  is  given  on  a  larger  scale  at  c , 

Let  us  consider  now  some  profiles  of  French  bases  belonging  to 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (Fig.  104)  ;  but  first  let  us  repre- 
sent  at  A  the  torus  or  echinus  of  a  Doric  capital  inverted,  selecting 
one  from  the  temple  of  ^letapontis.  Xow  the  lower  torus  of  the 
bases  B  of  the  choir-columns  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris  reproduces 
exactly  the  sweep  of  this  echinus,  Avhich  is  a  curve  formed  of  three 
arcs  of  a  circle.  The  resemblance  is  even  carried  so  far  as  to  repeat 
at  a  part  of  the  double  fillet  a  in  the  Greek  example.  The  upper 
torus  of  the  base  B  is  slightly  flattened  on  its  upper  surface  as  in 
most  of  the  Greek  profiles  (Fig.  103).  The  profiles  C  C',  which 
belono;  to  the  columns  of  the  old  tower  of  Notre  Dame  of  Chartres, 
certahily  recall  very  vividly  the  Greek  profiles  B  E  in  Fig.  103. 
The  profile  G  belongs  to  one  of  the  bases  of  the  choir-columns  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Vézelay.f  The  profiles  at  E  plainly  reproduce 
the  Greek  exaraple  at  B  in  Fig.  103.  Like  the  Greeks,  thèse  lay 
artists  of  the  twelfth  century  considered  that  the  tori  of  the  bases 

*  A,  from  the  antîe  of  the  temple  of  Diana  and  of  the  Propylfea  of  Eleusis  ;  B,  from  the  antœ 
of  the  Propylœa  of  Eleusis  ;  C,  from  the  temple  of  Winged  A^ictory  at  Athens  ;  D,  from  the 
temple  of  ApoUo  at  Bassae  ;  E  and  G  from  the  triangular  forum  of  Pompeii  ;  F,  from  Pompeii. 

t  See  in  the  "  Dict.  raisonné  de  l'arch.  franc.,  du  XP  au  XY«  siècle,"  articles  Base  and 
Griffe. 
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should  never  be  described  by  a  single  sweep  of  tlie  compass,  but 
that  tliey  slioukl  be  so  desigiied  as  to  grasp  the  ground,  as  it  were, 
firmly,  and  be  relieved  by  the  graduated  shadows  of  a  well-accen- 
tuated  scotia. 

In  rig.  103  we  bave  given  at  C  tlie  profile  of  an  lonic  base  from 
the  temple  of  the  AVinged  Victory  at  x\thens,  the  great  torus  of  which 
is  channelled  horizontally  ;  the  same  peculiarity  occnrs  in  the  neigh- 


Fig.  104. 


boring  Pandroseum  and  in  other  lonic  buildings  of  the  time  of 
Pericles.  It  is  also  not  unfreqnent  in  French  monuments  of  the 
tAvelfth  century,  particularly  in  the  Southern  provinces.  Thus,  Fig. 
105  présents  at  A  the  profile  of  the  base  of  a  column  in  the  town  hall 
of  Saint-Antonin  (Tarn-et-Garonne),  the  upper  torus  being  channelled 
horizontally,  while  it  is  évident  that  ail  the  other  mouldings  of  this 
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base  hâve  a  very  marked  Greek  cliaracter,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
base  B  froiii  the  church  of  Déols  (Châteauroux)  and  with  many 
other  exainples  of  the  twelfth  century  in  that  province.  The  shafts 
of  the  cohmins  of  Berry  belonging  to  the  same  epoch  are  banded 
with  dehcate  horizontal  Unes  as  indicated  at  h,  —  a  pecuhar  treatment 
which  occiirs  in  shafts  of  the  epoch  of  the  Sassanides  and  even  miich 
later,  as  in  the  Alhambra  at  Grenada.  It  is  well  to  observe  hère, 
while  speaking  of  bases,  that  the  artists  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
tliey  rcsted  circular  tori  upon  square  plinths,  took  care  to  occupy 
the  angles  of  the  latter  with  claws  [c/riffes)  to  give  greater  apparent 
strength  to  the  footing  and  fill  ont  the  profile.     This  précaution  the 

Fig.  105. 


Romans  never  observed  ;  it  was  a  refinement  peculiar  to  Greek  and 
niediaeval  genins.  I  am  aware  that  to  associate  sucli  names  as  Athens 
and  Saint-Antonin,  Pompeii  and  Déols,  as  I  hâve  donc,  will  sound 
strangely  in  some  ears  ;  bat  what  shall  I  do  ?  the  monuments  are 
thcre,  and  if  I  hâve  misrepresented  theni  they  will  bear  witness 
against  me. 

But  the  remarkable  analogies  between  Greek  art  and  the  mediseval 
art  of  France  do  not  cease  with  the  profiles  ;  they  exist  also  in  the 
sculpture.  Fig.  106,  for  instance,  exhibits  a  capital  in  the  chapter- 
room  of  the  church  of  Yézelay  (about   1160)  ;  this  capital  is  in  style 
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mucli  more  Greek  tban  Roman,  especially  the  Roman  "whicli  was 
common  in  Gaul.*  If  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Fine  Arts  shonkl  clis- 
cover  tliis  capital  in  Macedonia  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Academy  would  certainly  pronounce  it  very  beautiful  ;  but  it  has 
the  misfortmie  to  be  in  its  proper  place  supporting  an  nndeniable 
and  in\  iolate  vault  of  the  twelfth  century  only  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  from  Paris. 

Doubtless  the  artists  who  designed  thèse  profiles  and  carved  thèse 
capitals,  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  in  France,  vrere  hardly 
familiar  with  the  monuments  of  Attica,  lonia,  élagua  Grgecia,  or  Asia 
^linor  ;  they  were  no  archseologists,  but  they  had  relations  of  race 
with  the  old  civilizations  of  the  Avestern  parts  of  the  ,East,  and  like 
them  they  reasoned,  loved  the  beautiful,  profited  by  traditions,  and 
progressed.  They  adandoned  the  Roman  structure,  because  it  no 
longer  agreed  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  modem  times,  and 
formed  a  structure  better  suited  to  their  needs,  tlieir  materials,  and 
their  social  state,  and,  simply  by  reasoning  as  the  Greeks  reasoned 
(for  there  are  not  two  ways  of  reasoning  on  such  a  subject),  they  pres- 
ently,  in  the  exécution  of  détails,  reached  results  analogous  to  those 
obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  antiquity.  Even  admitting  that  the  sculp- 
ture to  which  we  hâve  refcrred  is  due  to  an  influence  imported  from 
the  East,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  East  was  filled 
with  sculpture  of  every  kind,  especially  with  the  debased  sculpture  of 
the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  and  at  least  be  just  enough  to  the 
French  mediaeval  artists  to  acknowledge  that,  in  choosing  their 
models,  they  chose  those  whicli  most  nearly  approached  the  Greek 
sentiment.  But,  as  I  hâve  lately  said,  in  the  first  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  French  architecture  abandoned  thèse  imported  meth- 
ods  of  sculpture  and  frankly  adopted  the  local  flora,  thus  once  more 
approaching  the  Greek  protot}-pe,  not  by  imitating  a  Greek  model, 
but  by  making  use  of  a  Greek  principle,  namely,  the  incessant  ap- 
plication of  new  éléments. 

In  the  State  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  into  which  the  art  of  architec- 
ture has  fallen  in  the  présent  epoch,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  conflict- 
ing  doctrines  ail  equally  unreasonable,  it  becomes  especially  necessary 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  an  attentive  criticism,  and  to  dis- 

*  If  the  reader  will  tum  to  Fig.  35,  in  the  Sixth  Discourse,  he  will  be  strack  by  the  intimate 
relations  e-s-idently  existing  between  the  sculpture  of  this  capital  and  that  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Golden  Gâte  of  Jérusalem.  Wliether  this  frieze  belonged  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  or  to 
that  of  Hadrian,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  exeeuted  by  Greek  artists. 
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cover,  if  possible,  tbe  nature  of  tliose  principles  by  virtue  of  whicli 
the  art  lias  been  developed  in  preceding  âges.  The  fair  conclusion 
deduced  froni  what  we  liave  set  forth  is  that  Greek  and  Roman  art, 
at  bottora,  bave  nothing  in  coramon  ;  that  if  Roman  architecture  be- 
longs  to  a  grand  cosmopolitan  people,  if  it  is  the  fair  expression  of 
that  prodigious  political  civilization,  it  is  not  an  architecture  of  artists, 
but  the  architecture  of  a  universal  empire  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  Greek  architecture  is  indeed  lovely,  and  if  we  really  admire  and 
understand  it  as  we  claim  to,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  admire 
Roman  architecture  ;  to  adopt  both  is  to  embrace  rigor  of  principles 
and  inditïerence  of  principles,  it  is  to  believe  and  not  to  believe.  AVe 
may  also  conclude  that  Roman  art  irrevocably  declined,  because  it 
borrowed  forms  from  every  quarter  without  seeking  to  harmonize 
them  with  its  System  of  structure  ;  that  Greek  art  has  been,  and  will 
forever  continue  to  be,  an  inexhaustible  som'ce  of  inspiration,  simply 
because  its  vital  principle  consisted  in  the  true  adaptation  of  form  to 
material  and  necessity  ;  and,  finally,  that,  as  we  artists  of  the  West 
hâve  more  natural  sympathy  of  mind  with  the  Greeks  than  with  the 
Romans,  and,  like  the  Greeks,  hâve  an  ever-present  love  for  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  the  domination  of  Rome  in  matters  of  art, 
under  which,  by  one  of  those  reactions  so  fréquent  in  tlie  history  of 
the  world,  we  are  now  laboring,  must  be  merely  temporary,  and  we 
must  spring  to  a  new  life  in  art  as  soon  as  truth  is  relieved  from  the 
stifling  grasp  of  the  lad  harhar'ian. 


TENTH    DISCOURSE. 
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Mn^'y^^^''^'T  must  needs  be  confessed  that  modem  architects,  siir- 
•-,V?  ^Z'%^  rounded  as  tliev  are  bv  préjudices  and  traditions,  and 
^;'/^:i  >>*  ►?  embarrassed  by  an  habituai  confusion  in  respect  to 
^-.^  ^  "^H^^'  tbeir  art,  are  neither  inspired  by  original  ideas  nor 
i)\  /^'t,_,  ^^^  guided  by  definite  and  well-understood  principles  ;  a 
^  ^  '**"  fact  tlie  more  plainly  betrayed  the  more  elaborate  and 
complex  are  tlie  monuments  they  are  called  upon  to  design  and  exé- 
cute. 

The  libraries  of  our  architects  are  full  of  Avorks  on  the  history  and 
practice  of  art,  and  abound  vith  drawings  and  engravings  ;  yet  if,  in 
the  midst  of  this  afïluence  of  the  material  éléments  of  design,  the 
artist  is  required  to  erect  the  most  modest  structure,  his  mind  is  at 
once  closed  to  the  réception  and  expression  of  liew  ideas  for  the  sake 
of  being  correct  in  respect  to  his  imitation  of  old  ones,  and  refuses  to 
draw  any  true  inspiration  from  thèse  accumulated  but  disordered 
resources.  Evidences  of  nice  appréciation  and  careful  study,  délicate 
and  élégant  exécution,  abound  on  ail  sides  ;  but  indications  of  really 
new  ideas  are  rare  indeed,  and  still  more  rare  the  rational  observa- 
tion of  a  principle.  Our  monuments  seem  to  be  bodies  Avithout  soûls, 
the  fragments  of  some  departed  civilization,  a  language  incompréhen- 
sible even  to  those  who  employ  it.  A  thoughtless  vénération  for  a 
certain  class  of  forms  has  taken  the  place  of  originality  of  conception 
and  créative  ideas,  and  our  artists  remind  one  of  those  good  people 
who  believe  that  their  salvation  dépends  upon  th^r  repeating  certain 
Latin  prayers,  Avhich  they  do  not  understand  and  which  they  murder 
Avithout  scruple  ;  although  it  may  Avell  be  doubted  if  our  artists  hâve 
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even  the  virtiie  of  faith  in  tlieir  scrupulous  Latinity.  Is  it  surprising 
that  the  public  remains  cold  and  indiffèrent  in  the  présence  of  works 
thns  void  of  ideas,  and  too  oftcn  of  reason,  and  that  its  appréciation 
is  hmited  to  considérations  of  cost  ?  "  This  is  very  expensive,  and 
80  it  must  be  beautifid." 

]MList  this  nineteenth  century,  then,  corne  to  a  close  without  ever 
possessing  an  architecture  of  its  own  ?  Is  this  epoch,  so  fertile  in 
discoveries,  so  abounding  in  vital  force,  to  transmit  to  posterity  noth- 
ins:  better  in  art  than  imitations,  hvbrid  works  without  character  and 
impossible  to  class  ?  This  sterility  can  hardly  be  one  of  the  consé- 
quences of  our  social  state,  nor  can  it  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  any  bias  of  éducation,  for  no  school  of  art  could  be  powerful 
enounrh  to  brina;  about  such  a  resuit  in  the  midst  of  the  intellectual 
activity  and  enterprise  of  the  time.  Why,  then,  hâve  we  not  an  archi- 
tecture of  the  nineteenth  centurv  ?  AVe  are  buildins;  evervwhere  and 
a  great  deal  ;  we  are  lavish  of  our  millions  ;  and  yet,  among  ail  the 
innumerable  structures  raised  on  every  side,  it  is  very  ditlicult  to 
point  out  any  distinguished  for  a  true  and  really  artistic  application 
of  the  boundless  resources  at  our  disposai. 

Since  the  Frencli  Révolution  Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of  active 
transition  ;  it  has  been  ceaseless  in  investigating  nature  and  historv, 
and  has  accumulated  immense  resources  of  material,  Yet  architects 
hâve  been  unable  to  give  body  and  original  expression  to  thèse  varied 
éléments,  simply  because  they  hâve  wanted  mef/iod.  In  the  arts,  as 
in  the  sciences,  without  method,  our  investigations,  our  discoveries 
and  acquisitions,'  are  in  vain  ;  with  the  increase  of  our  material  and 
intellectual  wealth,  we  gain  practically  only  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion ;  om-  verv  abundance  is  a  stumblinQ;-block.  The  more  knowl- 
edge  we  acquire,  the  grcater  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  judgment 
needed  to  render  this  knowledge  practically  available  and  useful,  and 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  discriminate  and  classify  according  to 
severe  principles. 

But  this  state  of  transition  in  regard  to  art  must,  in  the  nature  of 
tliings,  be  temporary  ;  it  must  tend  towards  some  definite  resuit  which 
can  only  be  reached  when,  wearied  with  our  profitless  and  unsyste- 
matic  gropings  among  a  chaos  of  ideas  and  materials,  we  at  length 
seek  to  educe  from  the  chaotic  mass  certain  principles  of  order  and  to 
develop  and  apply  them  by  the  aid  of  sure  and  intelligent  method. 
This  is  the  task  before  us,  this  the  labor  to  which  we  must  dévote 
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our  énergies  with  fixecl  détermination,  straggling  against  tliose  dele- 
terious  éléments  of  indécision  and  caprice  wliich,  like  the  miasmas 
wliicli  arise  from  ail  matter  in  fermentation,  are  the  natnral  results  of 
a  state  of  transition. 

The  arts  are  sick  ;  notwitlistanding  the  energy  of  our  vital  princi- 
ples,  architectm*e  seems  to  be  dying  in  the  very  bosom  of  prosperitv, 
dying  of  excess  and  the  results  of  the  debihtating  régime  under 
Avhich  its  growth  has  so  long  been  stunted.  This  malady  is  not  a 
thing  of  to-day  ;  its  seeds  were  sown  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and 
hâve  been  developiug  ever  since  ;  they  were  sown  when  architects, 
instead  of  making  form  the  frank  expression  of  the  requirements  they 
were  called  on  to  satisfy,  and  of  the  means  of  construction  at  their  dis- 
posai, began  to  preoccupy  themselves  with  the  idea  of  adopting  cer- 
tain styles,  most  of  which,  after  a  very  superficial  study  and  withont 
anv  effort  at  analvsis,  thev  borrowed  directlv  or  indirectlv  from  an- 
cient  Rome.  As  soon  as  architecture  thus  lost  the  clew  of  truth,  it 
went  more  and  more  hopelessly  astray,  till  at  length,  lost  in  error,  it 
has  become  merely  eclectic,  and,  observing  effects  alone  in  historical 
architecture,  without  attempting  to  analyze  theni  and  ascertain  the 
causes  which  led  to  them,  it  is  now  pseado-Greek,  now  pseiub- 
Boman,  and  now  pseudo- Go f//ic  ;  it  borrows  inspiration  alike  from  the 
fancies  of  the  âge  of  Francis  L,  from  the  pompons  style  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  from  the  décadence  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  it  has 
become  so  enslaved  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  that  even  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  those  most  classic  of  ail  shades,  we 
hâve  seen  designs  made  up  of  the  most  fantastic  mixture  of  styles, 
fashions,  epochs,  and  means,  yet  betraying  not  the  slightest  symptom 
of  originality  ;  because  real  originality  is  one  of  the  infinité  number 
of  forms  in  which  truth  manifests  itself,  and,  without  truth,  it  is  ficti- 
tious,  a  mère  caprice.  Xotwithstanding  the  efforts  lately  made  to 
associate  so  manv  varieties  of  stvle,  and  to  brino*  toî^ether  so  manv 
conflicting  influences,  notwitlistanding  the  capricious  eclecticism  with 
which  the  fancies  of  the  moment  are  satisfied,  the  characteristic 
which  strikes  us  most  in  modem  monuments  is  monoiony. 

There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  truth  in  architecture  :  it  must 
be  true  according  to  the  programme  of  requirements,  and  true  accord- 
ing  to  the  methods  and  means  of  construction.  To  be  true  according 
to  the  programme,  is  to  fulfil  with  scrupulous  exactness  ail  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  necessity  ;  to  be  true  according  to  the  methods  and 
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lîieaiis  of  construction,  is  to  employ  materials  witlï  a  due  regard  for 
their  qualities  and  capacities.  That  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  pure  art,  naraely,  symmetry,  the  apparent  form,  tliis  is  quite 
a  secondary  considération. 

When  the  Indians  built  temples  of  stone  in  the  form  of  structures 
of  logs,  when  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Carians  or  Lycians,  imi- 
tatcd  wooden  tabernacle  work  in  their  monuments  of  marble,  ^yhen 
tlie  Egyptians,  in  building  their  vast  monolithic  temples,  borrowed 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  wall  of  nuid  plastered  upon  wattled  reeds, 
they  evinced  a  respect  for  the  primitive  arts  which  to  us  is  very  curi- 
ons and  instructive,  but  which  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  imitate. 
The  Dorians  and  the  Attic  Greeks  soon  threw  off  thèse  swaddlino;- 
clothes  of  their  predecessors  ;  and,  as  for  the  Romans,  they  frankly 
built  concrète  monuments,  which  in  form  were  the  absolute  expres- 
sion of  the  construction,  and  which  obtained  ail  their  beauty  from  this 
expression  of  truth.  The  Romans  were  no  children,  innocently  hold- 
ing to  a  primitive  tradition,  but  they  were  mature  men  Avho  reasoned. 
The  medieeval  architects  went  further  even  than  the  Romans  in  this 
respect  ;  instead  of  the  concrète  architecture,  the  moulded  hive,  they 
desired  an  architecture  in  which  every  force  and  thrust  sliould  be  ap- 
parent and  in  which  every  constructive  means  should  give  birth  to  an 
architectural  form  ;  they  adopted  the  principle  of  active  résistances 
and  equihbrium  ;  in  fact,  they  were  inspired  by  the  great  modem 
philosophie  idea  that  every  individual,  every  work,  and  every  object 
has  a  distinct  part  to  play  in  the  grand  harmony  of  the  universe. 
This  progressive,  logical  labor  of  humnnity  ought  to  be  continued  to 
the  end.  Why  should  we  abandon  it  ?  Why  should  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  like  the  Indians  and  Egyptians,  reproduce  the 
styles  of  comparatively  primitive  civilizations  witli  material  and  means 
which,  far  from  lending  themselves  readily  to  such  childish  tasks, 
eonstantly  suggest  new  forms  ?  What  théocratie  institution  is  it 
which  constrains  us  to  such  an  abuse  of  common-sense,  to  such  a 
répudiation  of  the  progress  of  former  âges  and  the  genius  of  modem 
Society  ? 

The  nineteenth  century,  like  ail  epochs  in  history  which  hâve  been 
fertile  in  great  discoveries  and  morally  or  materially  progressive,  has 
exhibited  remarkable  zeal  in  investigation.  It  has  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  philosophy  and  history,  a  fine  spirit  of  analysis. 
It  has  elevated  archœology  to  something  more  than  a  mère  spécula- 
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tive  science,  and  ïiow  prétends  to  deduce  from  it  a  practical  knowl- 
ed2:e  which  mav  be  of  irreat  benefit  to  the  future.  The  axioni  that 
"  The  youngest  are  the  oldest  "  never  could  hâve  been  so  justly  ap- 
phed  as  to  om*  own  génération.  In  the  study  of  natnral  phenomena 
and  philosophy,  method  has  abeady  produced  considérable  resnlts, 
but  as  yet  it  has  never  been  apphed  to  archaeology  in  its  relations  to 
art  ;  materials  hâve  been  accnmulated  to  a  vast  extent,  but  hâve  never 
been  so  classified  and  analyzed  as  to  lead  to  any  practical  resnlts. 
The  attempts  which  hâve  already  been  made  to  this  end  hâve  been 
misdirected  and  prematnre,  because  they  hâve  not  proceeded  npon 
the  broad  basis  of  principle.  It  is  therefore  very  esscntial  to  bring 
to  bear  npon  onr  knowledge  of  the  styles  of  the  past  a  very  rigorous 
method,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  adopt  a  better  one  than  that 
laid  down  in  the  four  precepts  of  Descartes,  "vvhich  were  regarded 
by  hini  as  aniply  sufficient,  if  consistently  and  constantly  observed. 

"  The  first,"  said  lie,  "  is  never  to  admit  the  truth  of  anything 
withont  thorongh  conviction  ;  that  is,  sednlonsly  to  avoid  précipitation 
or  prepossession  of  judgment,  and  to  accept  nothing  as  fact  M'hich 
does  not  recommend  itself  so  clearly  and  distinctly  to  my  mind  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  occasion  to  donbt. 

"  The  second  is  to  divide  the  snbject  I  am  investigating  into  as 
many  heads  as  it  is  capable  of,  to  the  end  that  its  diificultics  may  be 
the  more  readily  resolved. 

"  The  third,  so  to  order  my  thonghts  that,  beginning  ^vith  the 
TTTost  simple  and  compréhensible  objects,  I  may  gradnally  ascend  to 
the  contemplation  and  nnderstanding  of  the  most  complex,  assnming 
a  regnlar  order  of  indnction  in  those  subjects  Avhich  do  not  seem  natu- 
rally  so  to  arrange  themselves. 

"  The  last,  ahvays  to  make  snch  thorongh  and  comprehensive  re- 
views  of  my  stndies  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  omitting  or  not 
giving  due  weight  to  anv  of  the  considérations  which  bear  npon 
them/' 

Thèse  precepts  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  considération  of  the 
snbject  which  now  occnpies  onr  attention.  Let  ns  therefore  apply 
them  to  the  stndy  and  practice  of  art,  so  that  we  may  at  length  find 
the  architectnre  of  onr  time,  or,  as  art  is  Ion  2:,  so  that  we  mav  at 
least  prépare  the  way  for  those  who  are  to  folio w  ns.  In  fact,  if 
we  bring  to  bear  npon  the  study  of  past  styles  a  critical  analysis  snffi- 
ciently  attentive  and  intelligent  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  to 
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ecliice  primordial  principles  from  among  ail  the  accidents  of  tradi- 
tion, we  sliall  not  only  hâve  divested  thèse  styles  of  the  varions 
inflnences  whicli  snccessively  modified  their  true  expression,  bnt 
shall  hâve  discovered  what  that  true  expression  is,  and  how  it  was 
evolved  ont  of  immntable  principles  ;  Ave  can  then  accept  snch  forms 
or  expressions  as  those  most  nearly  approaching  the  trnth,  and  can 
admit  them  as  types.  If  we  wonld  arrive  at  an  immédiate  and  prac- 
tical  application  of  the  facts  and  ideas  which  archceology  places  at 
onr  disposai,  this  eliminating  process  is  necessary  ;  it  enables  ns  to 
distingnish  the  pnrely  specnlative  study  from  that  which  may  he  bent 
to  an  actnal  and  tan"-ible  resnlt. 

Thus,  for  example,  I  find  that  most  of  the  older  accessible  monu- 
ments of  Asia  ^linor  are  stone  imitations  of  wooden  forms  ;  thèse 
monuments  I  can  study  as  exceedingly  interesting  historically,  but  I 
can  draw  no  useful  practical  conclusion  from  them.  I  see  how  a 
race  of  men,  transported  from  a  wooded  région  to  a  country  without 
wood,  preserved  the  traditions  of  their  primitive  arts.  I  prove  the 
existence  of  the  traditions  by  the  évidence  before  me,  but  I  must  at 
the  same  time  see  that  the  traditions  are  contrary  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  architecture.  Again,  if  I  examine  the  monuments  of 
Thebes,  I  find  there  the  strangest  contradiction  between  the  forms 
and  the  means  of  construction  adopted  ;  I  find  that  men,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  prodigious  mechanical  forces,  constructed  in  stone  immense 
imitations  of  mud-plastered  cabins.  This  fact  is  extremely  curions 
and  the  resuit  may  be  beautiful,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization 
like  ours  I  seek  in  vain  for  any  practical  application  of  it.  It  is  only 
when  we  tread  upon  the  soil  occupied  by  the  forerunners  of  western 
civilization  that  Ave  begin  to  discover  traces  of  a  perfect  concord  of 
form  and  principles,  —  a  sfy/e  in  architectnre.  The  Greeks  were  the 
first  who,  in  the  art  of  architecture,  arose  superior  to  tradition  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  snbject  a  logical,  rational,  and  inquiring 
spirit.  Between  the  buildings  of  Greece,  therefore,  and  those  of 
India,  there  is  ail  the  distance  Avhich  séparâtes  Pkato  from  Buddha. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  I  admire  Plato,  that  I  would  avoid  repeat- 
ing  in  this  nineteenth  century  the  monuments  contemporary  with 
him.  For  the  Greeks,  in  submitting  form  to  principles,  showed  us 
the  Avay  of  trnth  in  art  ;  and  the  more  we  are  delighted  at  beholding 
hoAv  the  lovely  fragments  npon  the  Athenian  Acropolis  are  the  exact 
image  and  expression  of  the  civilization  of  Athens  under  Pericles,  the 
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more  we  sliould  avoid  imitating  the  forms  of  thèse  fragments,  silice 
om-  social  state  and  onr  public  and  private  customs  are  essentially 
différent  from  tliose  wliich  prevailed  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Socrates. 

Thus,  in  studying  the  arts  of  the  past,  we  miist  make  an  absolute 
distinction  between  the  form  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  thonght- 
less  mechanical  imprint  of  a  tradition,  and  the  form  which  is  the 
immédiate  expression  of  a  practical  requirement,  of  a  social  state. 
The  latter  is  the  only  one  the  study  of  which  can  lead  to  any  practi- 
cal results  ;  and  thèse  results  are  not  to  be  reached  by  any  direct 
imitation  of  this  form,  but  by  observing  how  it  expresses  the  appli- 
cation of  a  principle. 

Applying  the  first  precept  of  Descartes,  therefore,  to  the  stiidy  of 
anterior  arts,  it  is  clear  that  I  mnst  not  admit  any  stone  imitation  of 
structures  originally  contrived  for  other  materials,  and  mnst  conse- 
quently  reject,  as  based  upon  a  false  principle,  every  art  which,  blindly 
yielding  to  tradition,  allowed  itself  to  be  betrayed  into  an  untruthfid 
expression  ;  but  it  is  évident,  on  the  other  haiid,  that  I  mnst  atten- 
tively  consider  how  styles  hâve  been  developed  out  of  the  necessities, 
customs,  and  materials  of  nations.  Under  thèse  limitations,  archœo- 
logical  studies  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  architect  in  familiarizing 
him  with  the  distinctive  architectural  expressions  which  hâve  grown 
out  of  varions  civilizations  and  différent  conditions  of  resources,  in 
enlarging  his  capacity  for  design,  and  rendering  him  apt  to  apply  to 
practical  use,  not  the  actual  form  which  he  sees,  but  the  principles 
which  produced  the  form  ;  in  this  manner,  if  we  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  arts  of  Greece  a  critical  and  thoughtful  investigation,  we  shall 
produce  an  original  style  of  architecture  l)ased  truly  and  firmly  upon 
modem  civilization. 

Passing  to  the  second  precept,  I  should  ascertain  whether,  among 
the  varions  examples  which  I  review,  there  are  not  certain  immuta- 
ble, independent  rules,  equally  applicable  to  ail,  and  arising  either 
from  social  condition  or  from  the  employinent  of  certain  materials  ; 
m  this  manner  I  shall  discover  that  harmony  of  proportions,  for  ex- 
ample, is  established  on  certain  geometrical  formulas,  which  I  shall 
find  alike  applied  to  styles  apparently  very  différent  in  character, 
as  I  hâve  already  had  occasion  to  explain  ;  I  shall  fînd,  too,  that, 
on  account  of  a  similarity  of  conditions,  the  necessity  of  providiiig 
against  the  same  accidents  or  the  désire  of  producing  the  same  efFects, 
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similar  mouldings  hâve  been  adoptée!  by  people  centuries  apart  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  éacli  other.  Carrving  on  this  train  of  inves- 
tigation, proceeding  ahvays  analytically,  I  shall  presently  arrive  at  tlic 
conclusion  that,  man  being  at  bottoni  ahvays  the  same,  there  is  such 
an  identity  of  character  between  the  resuUs  of  his  intellectnal  activity, 
when  he  allows  himself  to  be  o-uided  solelv  bv  a  regard  for  truthful- 
ness  of  expression,  that  the  same  forms  of  art  are  constantly  recurring 
iinder  his  hand,  although  approached  by  very  différent  paths.  I  sliall 
also  discover  that  such  similar  results  may  appear  very  différent  to 
the  eye,  and  that  this  apparent  paradox  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  deduced,  by  the  same  mental  processes,  froni  différent  conditions. 
Thus,  I  hâve  at  my  command  certain  building-stones  of  considérable 
size  and  strength,  monoliths,  and  I  am  required  to  build  with  them 
a  monument  of  comparatively  small  dimensions.  I  must  not  of 
course  be  so  imreasonable  as  to  eut  thèse  materials  into  small  frag- 
ments to  construct  my  building  ;  I  therefore  use  some  of  them  as 
posts  or  columns,  and  othcrs  as  lintels  or  architraves  laid  upon 
them.  But  as  thèse  monoliths  are  dithcult  to  transport,  eut,  and 
raise,  I  confine  their  use  to  an  open  structure,  a  portico,  behind  which 
I  build  up  a  close  wall,  a  cella  for  example,  in  the  construction  of 
v.-hich  I  am  justified  in  using  such  materials  of  snialler  dimensions  as 
I  can  more  readily  quarry,  transport  to  the  workshops,  and  lav  up. 
I  hâve  formed  the  open  structm-e  of  my  portico  with  monoliths, 
because  thus  I  best  fulfil  the  conditions  of  stabilitv,  I  avoid  thrusts 
and  the  possibility  of  dislocations  ;  but  I  hâve  built  up  my  wall  with 
small  stones  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  do  so,  and  tlie  resuit 
obtained  is  sufïiciently  solid.  X'ow  my  wall  must  be  pierced  with  a 
door,  and  must  hâve  square  corners  ;  for  the  frame  of  this  door  I 
must  sélect  three  large  stones,  or  two  posts  and  a  lintel,  and  on  the 
corners  I  must  set  on  end  long  stones,  or  antae,  in  order  to  keep  the 
wall  of  small  masonrv  firm  and  stronsr.  I  thus  obtain  a  structure, 
in  the  form  and  fashion  of  which  I  hâve  strictly  observed  the  simplest 
laws  of  statics,  and  held  closely  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  me 
by  the  requirements  of  my  programme  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  at  my  disposai. 

But  let  us  take  an  example  with  différent  conditions  :  I  hâve  to 
construct  an  immense  building  with  small  blocks  of  stone,  as  for 
economical  or  practical  reasons  I  cannot  quarry  great  monoliths.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  covering  openings  eighteen  or  tAventy  feet 
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bigli  with  lintels  of  six  or  eight  feet  bearing,  of  obtaiiiing  a  room 
contaiiiing  sixty  or  eighty  superficial  feet,  but  of  bridgiiig  over  open- 
ings  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  of  combiiiing  and  vaultiiig  over  gal- 
leries  of  varions  beigbts  ;  in  a  word,  tlie  problem  is,  not  to  build  a 
Greek  temple,  but  a  Christian  church.  It  is  clear  tbat  I  must  change 
the  whole  System  of  structure,  without  entirely  giving  up  the  use  of 
monoUths  and  even  of  hntels,  by  means  of  Avhich  I  propose  to 
strengtlien  and  correct  my  walls  of  small  masonry,  as  the  Greeks  did, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  resist  the  thrust  of  vauks  and  avoid  the  bad 
effects  of  setthn2;s. 

Instead  of  lintels  of  stone  and  ceilings  of  wood  I  must  construct 
vaults,  and  I  must  seek  such  a  System  of  vaulting  as  will  most  nearly 
rescmble  the  conditions  of  the  ceiling,  not  in  appearance,  but,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  resuit,  that  is,  by  reducing  the  thrusts  to  a  mini- 
mum and  so  dividing  them  that  they  shall  bear  only  on  certain 
chosen  points  of  support  ;  I  thus  follow  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing  as  Avas  applied  by  the  Greek  architects  ;  I  employ  the  same  means 
and  start  from  the  same  pj'inciples,  but  arrive  at  results  very  différent 
in  appearance,  because  I  hâve  had  to  satisfy  a  very  différent  pro- 
gramme. There  is  nothing,  moreover,  to  prevent  me  from  adopt- 
in":  the  same  svstem  of  ornamentation  and  the  same  mouldinsfs 
as  the  Greeks  uscd,  having  ever  in  view,  like  them,  the  conditions 
and  positions  of  their  employment.  Then,  as  regards  the  manner  of 
buttressing  or  slayiiif/  buildings,  I  observe  that  the  Greeks,  in  their 
temples,  used  large  stones  on  the  outside  and  small  masonry  within  ; 
that  they  caused  their  angle  columns  to  incline  inwards  slightly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  structure,  and  depressed  their  horizontal 
lines  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  refer  ail  the  thrusts  towards  the  inte- 
rior.  But,  having  a  much  larger  building  to  construct  and  the  build- 
ing materials  at  my  disposai  being  much  smaller  and  comparatively 
feeble,  although  I  employ  the  same  principle  as  the  Greeks,  I  find  that 
the  conditions  by  which  I  am  governed  are  such  that  mère  dépres- 
sions of  lines  and  slight  inclinations  of  piers  are  insufïîcient,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  a  System  of  exterior  abutting  arches  and  buttresses  that 
I  can  withstand  the  accumulated  thrusts  of  the  interior  structure. 

Thus,  by  bringing  to  bear  npon  my  studies  of  ancient  monuments 
a  methodical  spirit,  I  learn  that,  when  the  conditions  are  différent, 
the  application  of  identical  principles  must  produce  results  différent 
in  appearance  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  fhese  différent  results. 
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man,  his  geniiis  being  one,  lias  used  the  same  course  of  reasoning  and 
in  many  détails  bas  fallen  iipon  the  same  expression. 

The  thii'd  precept  of  Descartes  treats  of  the  necessity  of  a  true  or 
fictitious  classification,  and  lias  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  character  of 
the  studies  by  the  pursnit  of  which  we  are  to  deduce  an  architecture. 
If  in  spéculative  archaeology  there  is  but  one  sort  of  classification  — 
the  chronological  —  admitted,  it  is  otherwise  when  this  science  is 
cultivated  with  a  practical  aini.  Classification  must  then  be  gov- 
erned  by  the  essential  characteristics  or  natures  of  the  examples  which 
we  review,  and  by  whatever  analogous  applications  of  the  immutable 
principles  of  art  thèse  examples  may  présent.  Thus,  we  see  that 
there  are  but  three  architectures  :  wooden  architecture,  masonic 
architecture  (perfected  by  the  Greeks),  and  concrète  arcliitectm*e 
(developed  by  the  Romans).  From  masonic  architectm'e  was  born 
the  lintel  and  post,  the  simplest  expression  of  statics.  From  concrète 
architecture  was  born  the  vault  and  ail  its  concomitants.  Ont  of 
thèse  two  divisions  the  Middle  Ages  created  a  composite  in  which 
both  Systems  were  simultaneously  felt  ;  and  this  composite,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  sought  to  conciliate  two  opposing  or  contrasting 
principles,  gave  birth  to  a  new  principle,  of  which  architectural  antiq- 
uity  was  totally  ignorant,  that  of  equilibrium,  a  principle  particu- 
larly  pliant  to  ail  the  exigencies  of  our  modem  social  state. 

The  fourth  precept  points  out  the  necessity  of  extending  the  area 
of  investigation  as  far  as  practicable,  so  that  I  may  become  familiar 
with  varions  précédents  and  profit  by  acquired  expérience  ;  for  to 
concentrate  my  studies  exclusively  upon  problems  which  hâve  been 
aireadv  resolved,  to  confine  mvself  to  investi2;atin£c  the  characteristics 
of  an  era  in  ail  its  minute  détails,  instead  of  accepting  what  is  essen- 
tial and  proceeding  to  other  fields,  is  a  waste  of  time.  But  mère 
accumulation  of  facts  is  a  stumbling-block  for  the  architect  without  a 
methodical  classification.  Thus,  I  study  alike  Egyptian  architecture 
and  the  architecture  of  the  Roman  Empire  :  but,  in  the  former,  I  find 
that  the  forms  adopted  are  often  better  suited  to  a  structure  of  wood 
and  clay  plastered  than  to  a  structure  of  massive  masonry  ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  that  the  principal  merit  and  beanty  of  the  style  conststs 
in  the  perfect  harmony  between  the  forms  and  the  structure.  I  clas- 
sify  the  facts  and  examples  thus  obtained  accordingly,  and  my  obser- 
vation of  them  impresses  me  with  the  importance  of  using  only  those 
forms  which  most  directly  and  plainly  express  the  structure. 
31 
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By  tlms  classifyiiig  the  results  of  extensive  research  iii  précédents, 
I  liope  to  obtain  siich  a  feeliiig  for  purity  aiid  trutlifulness  of  style 
as  never  to  fall  into  that  confusion  of  form  and  structure,  tliat  entire 
absence  of  individuality  and  frankness  of  expression,  which  renders 
so  mucli  of  our  modem  architecture  quite  unintelligible  and  uninter- 
esting. 

AVearied  Avith  the  unprofitable  séries  of  imitations,  more  or  less 
correct,  of  anterior  styles  of  architecture,  a  certain  school  has  lately 
arisen  in  Paris,  based  upon  the  principle  of  composing  a  new  archi- 
tecture out  of  ail  the  good  features  of  thèse  former  styles  ;  a  danger- 
ous  error,  for  a  macaronic  style  cannot  be  a  new  style.  It  mav  in- 
dicate  some  shallow  knowledge  and  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  it,  but  it  can  never  be  the  mani- 
festation of  a  principle  or  of  an  idea.  Even  the  best  examples  of  this 
sort  of  composition  must  remain  isolated  and  stérile,  suggesting  the 
coming  of  no  new  era  in  the  arts.  Simple  principles  are  alone  pro- 
ductive ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  more  simple  they  are, 
the  more  beautiful  and  varied  are  their  ultimate  results.  This  sub- 
ject  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Discourse  in  speaking  of 
the  organic  création  and  of  vertébrale  animais.  Certainly,  the  main 
principle  involved  in  the  création  of  such  a  reptile  as  the  lizard  is  a 
very  simple  one  ;  and  yet  between  him  and  the  ultimate  complicated 
resuit,  man,  what  infinité  variety  of  development,  always  logically 
deduced  and  by  transitions  hardly  perceptible  !  AYhat  more  simple 
than  to  lay  a  stone  horizontally  upon  two  vertical  posts  ?  Yet  from 
this  simple  principle  what  results  of  exquisite  beauty  were  deduced 
by  the  Greeks  !  When  the  Romans  someAvhere  found  or  somehow 
discovered  the  principle  of  the  concrète  vault,  it  was  certainly  a 
déduction  from  a  very  simple  principle,  yet  what  combinations  at 
length  grew  out  of  this  primitive  conception  !  And  when  the  west- 
ern architects  of  the  twelfth  century  added  to  this  principle  of  the 
concrète  vault  those  of  elasticity  and  equilibrium,  what  marvels  of 
structure  were  the  resuit  !  Did  they  not  in  less  than  a  century 
develop  their  System  to  the  last  limits  of  material  possibility? 

Hère,  then,  are  three  architectures,  the  first  two  starting  from  two 
distinct  and  différent  principles,  and  the  third  adding  to  thèse  a  new 
principle  ;  and  from  thèse  three  were  rigorously  and  strictly  deduced 
as  many  fully  developed,  definite,  and  characteristic  styles,  with  ail 
their  inmmierable  possibilities  of  individual  expression. 
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If  we  turn  to  tlie  philosophie  side  of  the  question,  we  shall  observe 
that  the  Greeks,  divided,  as  they  were,  into  little  republics,  chose  that 
species  of  architecture  which  best  suited  their  social  state.  Rela- 
tively  insignificant  in  point  of  population,  considering  themselves 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  forraing  an  exclusive  and  refined 
Society,  passionately  fond  of  distinction  and  beauty  of  form,  they 
naturally  rejected  everything  which  could  vulgarize  their  architec- 
ture. In  their  eyes,  grandeur  did  not  consist  in  dimensions,  but  in 
choice  of  proportions  and  purity  of  exécution  ;  for-  ail  their  monu- 
ments were  small  when  compared  witli  those  of  their  Asiatic  neigh- 
bors,  and  especially  so  when  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  impé- 
rial Rome. 

We  shall  observe  also  that  the  Romans,  inspired  by  a  social  idea 
entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  assimilating  races,  and  gather- 
ing  them  together  under  their  prevailing  standards,  inviting  or  con- 
straining  them  to  become  Romans,  created  an  architecture  well  suited 
to  their  cosmopolitan  spirit.  They  seemed  to  build  monuments  for 
the  whole  human  race,  and  composed  a  System  of  construction  equally 
available  at  Cologne  or  Cartilage. 

If  the  Greeks  contributed  anything  to  Roman  architecture,  it  was, 
as  we  hâve  repeatedly  said,  a  covering,  a  dress,  and  not  a  principle. 
But  in  the  twelfth  century  there  was  introduced  at  Paris,  the  centre 
of  Em'opean  civil ization  at  that  time,  a  modem  élément  out  of  the 
degenerate  traditions  of  the  empire.  It  concerned  itself  with  me- 
chanical  forces,  and  employed  materials  solely  in  view  of  their  natu- 
ral  adaptabilities  ;  it  investigated  the  laws  of  equilibrium  to  replace 
the  laws  of  inert  stability,  which  alone  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  it  sought  to  economize  material  and  human  effort  ; 
into  the  midst  of  unity  of  masses  and  orders  it  admitted  variety  of 
détail,  that  is  to  say,  individuality  within  the  limits  of  style,  as  also 
it  admitted  perfect  liberty  of  means  within  the  limits  of  unity  of  con- 
ception. Before  long,  breaking  away  from  tradition,  it  obtained  its 
ornamentation  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  field,  curiously 
studied.  It  made  of  the  great  religions  monument  an  encyclopaîdia 
of  knowledge,  instructing  the  people  through  their  eyes.  In  the 
course  of  active  observation  and  experiment  it  created  in  architecture, 
what  Roger  Bacon  attempted  in  the  sciences,  a  complète  révolution. 
Every  édifice  was  but  one  of  the  successive  rounds  of  a  ladder  by 
which  architecture  sought  to  raise  itself  to  the  extremest  heights  of 
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an  iiidomitable  ambition  ;  and,  mounting  ever,  it  tinally  attained  an 
expression  scarcely  limited  by  tlie  possibilities  of  the  material  élé- 
ments at  its  disposai. 

Wliat  would  thèse  mediseval  artists  hâve  effected  if  the  matériels 
and  means  of  modem  times  had  been  available  to  them  ?  And  what 
may  we  not  eifect,  if,  instead  of  tampering  with  ail  the  styles,  Avithout 
examining  their  principles,  we  simply  take  up  the  thème  where  they 
left  it,  and  develop  it  according  to  the  théories  which  they  found  so 
capable  and  so  productive  ?  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  we  are  to-day  submitting  ourselves,  in  architectm-e,  to  the 
authority  of  the  ancients,  just  as  the  schools  of  the  thirteenth  century 
SLibmitted  tliemselves  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  Avithoat  examina- 
tion  or  knowledge.  But  let  us  liear  Avhat  the  monk,  Roger  Bacon, 
had  to  say  in  1267  Avitli  respect  to  tins  bJind  submission  to  the 
authority  of  a  master  :  — 

"  Hardly  half  a  century  ago,  Aristotle  was  suspected  of  impiety 
and  proscribed  by  the  schools.  To-day,  behold  him  elevated  to  the 
position  of  sovereign  lord  and  master  !  What  is  his  title  ?  lie  was 
learned,  some  say  ;  tins  may  be  so,  but  he  did  not  exhaust  ail  knowl- 
edge.    He  did  what  it  was  possible  for  a  nian  to  do  in  his  time,  but 

lie  did  not  touch  the  limits  of  wisdom But,  say  s  the  school,  we 

must  respect  the  ancients.  Yes,  doubtless  the  ancients  deserve  our 
respect,  and  it  is  proper  for  us  to  recognize  our  obligations  to  them 
for  having  prepared  the  way  for  us  ;  but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  thèse  ancients  Avere  but  men,  and  that  they  Avere  not  un- 
frequently  deceived  ;  that  the  greater  their  antiqiiity  the  greater  their 
errors,  for  the  youngest  are  in  recdity  the  oîdest  :  modem  générations, 
since  they  inherit  ail  the  Avorks  of  the  past,  ought  to  surpass  their 
predecessors  in  knoAA'ledge."* 

Can  we  use  any  better  language  Avith  respect  to  that  school  AA'hose 
aim  is  to  teach  us  to  forget  ail  that  the  Middle  Ages  hâve  taught  us  ? 
This  same  Roger  Bacon,  this  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ayorthy 
associate  of  the  artists  of  his  time,  raisin  g  his  voice  A-ehemently 
against  scholastic  routine,  said  again  in  his   Ojjxs  Tertium  :  — 

"  I  call  that  expérimental  science  Avliich  neglects  arguments  ;  for 
the  strongest  arguments  can  prove  nothing  so  long  as  their  conclu- 
sions reniain  unverified  by  expérience. 

"  Expérimental  science  does  not  receive  truth  from  the  hands  of 

*  "  Compendium  philosophire,"  Cap.  I. 
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any  superior  sciences  ;  it  is  slie  wlio  is  tlie  mistress,  and  they  wbo 
are  her  servants. 

"  Indeed,  she  bas  the  riglit  to  conimand  ail  the  sciences,  siuce  sbe 
alone  certifies  and  consecrates  their  results. 

"  Expérimental  science  is,  tberefore,  tbe  queeu  of  sciences  and  tlie 
end  of  ail  spéculation." 

And  fnrtber  on  :  *  "  In  ail  our  investigations  Ave  miist  employ  tbe 
Lest  possible  metbod.  Xow,  tliis  nietbod  is  to  study  in  tbeir  neces- 
sarv  order  tbe  parts  of  science,  to  consider  first  tbe  part  wbose  place 
is  reallv  and  naturally  at  tbe  beginning,  tbe  easiest  Ix^bre  tbe  most 
ditficult,  tbe  gênerai  before  tbe  particular,  tbe  simple  before  tbe  com- 
plex  ;  again,  as  life  is  sbort,  we  luust  sélect  for  our  study  tbe  most 
useful  objects  ;  and,  in  fine,  scientific  investigation  sbould  be  con- 
ducted  Avitb  ail  tbe  clearness  and  certainty  possible,  Avitbout  auy 
allov  of  doubt  or  obscurity.  But  ail  tbis  is  impossible  witbout 
expérience  ;  for  we  bave  tbree  metbods  of  acquiring  knowledge,  — 
autboritv,  reason,  and  expérience  :  but  cmfliorif//  lias  no  vcdae  if  it 
is  nof  proccd ;  it  can  make  us  believe,  but  cannot  make  us  compre- 
bend  ;  it  can  impose  itself  upon  tbe  mind  witbout  enligbtening  it  ; 
and  as  for  reason,  we  can  only  distinguisb  sopbistry  from  démon- 
stration hjj  l'erifijing  ifs  concîf.csions  witli  expérience  and  practice^ 

Tbis  is  tbe  kind  of  reasoning  employed  by  tbe  nien  in  tbe  ]\Iiddle 
Ages,  wbo  built  monuments  wbicb  we  sometimes  admire,  but  of 
wbicli  we  know  so  little  !  Roger  Bacon  put  into  words  tbe  princi- 
ples  of  tbe  lay  scbool  of  arcbitecture,  wbicb  was  fonnded  upon  tbe 
last  traditions  of  Roman  art*.  Mefltod,  eœamination,  e^vperience  ;  tbe 
entire  systeni  is  comprised  in  tbese  tbree  words. 

Let  us  return  to  tbe  precepts  laid  down  by  Descartes  :  "  Xever  to 
receive  anvtbinaj  for  trutb  wbicb  does  not  clearlv  and  distinctlv  rec- 
ommend  itself  to  tbe  mind  as  sucb."  If  tbis  precept  is  applicable  to 
pbilosopby,  it  is  still  more  applicable  to  arcbitecture,  wliicli  rests 
upon  material  or  purely  matbematical  laws. 

Tbus,  if  is  fri/.e  tbat  a  very  long,  wide,  and  bigb  room  sbould  be 
bgbted  by  larger  windows  tban  tbose  appropriate  for  a  cbamber  ;  tbe 
contrary  is  false.  //  is  frue  tbat  a  portico,  composed  of  a  colonnade 
or  arcade,  is  intended  as  a  sbelter  from  tbe  rain,  tbe  sun.  and  the 
"wind  ;  tbe  relations  between  tbe  heigbts  and  widtbs  of  tbis  portico 
must  be  sucb  tbat  tbose  wbo  walk  beneatb  may  receive  tins  protec- 

*  Cap.  XIII. 
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tioii  ;  tlie  contraiy  is  false.  It  is  trae  tliat  a  door  is  made  for  exit 
and  entrance,  and  the  size  of  the  opening  of  this  door  should  be  regu- 
lated  by  the  greater  or  less  nuniber  who  habitually  go  in  and  ont 
thereat  ;  but,  however  dense  a  crowd  may  be,  it  never  averages  more 
tlian  six  feet  in  height,  or,  supposing  it  is  composed  of  people  bear- 
ing  lances,  banners,  canopies,  and  the  like,  it  never  attains  a  height  of 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  ;  to  make  a  door  fifteen  feet  wide  by 
thirty  high  is  therefore  ^bsurd.  It  is  true  that  a  cohimn  is  a  sup- 
port, not  a  décoration,  Uke  an  arabesque  or  a  frieze  ;  if,  therefore,  you 
hâve  no  work  for  columns  to  do,  you  should  not  cover  your  façades 
Avith  them.  //  is  true  that  the  object  of  a  cornice  is  to  protect  the 
walls  from  the  rain  ;  to  place  a  heavy  projecting  cornice  in  an  inte- 
rior,  therefore,  is  unreasonable.  It  is  true  that  a  staircase  is  neces- 
sary  to  give  access  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  building  ;  it  is  not  a  place 
of  repose,  but  of  passage  ;  if,  therefore,  it  is  niade  more  important 
than  the  rooms  to  whicli  it  gives  access,  it  may  be  a  magnificent 
staircase,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  uni-easonable  one.  //  is  true  that 
the  thing  vvhich  bears  should  be  proportioned  to  the  thing  borne  ; 
but  to  build  a  Avall  or  a  séries  of  piers  of  stones  six  or  eight  feet 
thick,  simply  to  carry  floors  wliich  niight  be  sustained  quite  as  well 
by  a  wall  three  feet  thick,  is  to  do  an  inexplicable  thing,  which  satis- 
fies  neither  my  understanding  nor  my  eyes,  and  is  a  prodigious  waste 
of  precious  material.  //  is  true  that  vaults  ought  to  be  staycd  by 
buttresses  of  some  kind  ;  but  it  is  a  lie  to  use  pilasters,  engaged 
columns,  and  other  buttresses  when  there  is  no  thrust  to  be  met  by 
them. 

It  does  not  rcquire  any  acquaintance  Avith  architecture  to  compre- 
hencl  such  plain  reasoning  as  this,  and  by  applying  it  to  classic,  me- 
diaeval,  and  modem  styles,  we  may  readily  arrive  at  their  real  respec- 
tive values.  We  shall  find  that,  while  Greek  architecture  can  stand 
the  test,  that  of  the  Romans  often  fails  beneath  it  ;  that  the  Frencli 
lay  architects  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  rigidly  sub- 
mitted  to  thèse  primitive  principles,  while  we  in  modem  times  hâve 
been  too  apt  to  disregard  them.  The  first  Cartesian  precept,  based 
upon  truthfulness  of  expression,  thus  supplies  us  with  our  first  classi- 
fication of  architectural  précédents.  According  to  this,  a  little  house 
in  Pompeii,  a  city-gate,  a  fountain,  or  a  well  may  assume  a  far 
greater  value  as  a  Avork  of  art  than  a  palace.  Again,  the  application 
of  this  test,  Avhile  enabling  us  to  distinguish  betAveen  the  true  and 
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tlie  false,  will  render  us  familiar  with  the  varions  fashions  of  expres- 
sion employed  by  the  architects  of  the  past  ;  for  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  truth  in  architecture  is  not  necessarilj  high  art  ;  it  shoulcl  be 
expressed  with  skill  and  clearness,  it  should  assume  a  beautiful  or,  at 
least,  a  perfectly  tit  forni.  The  arts  may  remain  obscure  and  répul- 
sive, even  when  under  the  strict  control  of  reason  and  logic  ;  they 
may  absolutely  be  reasoned  into  ugliness.  But  if  this  is  sometimes 
the  case,  it  is  no  less  trne  that  real  beauty  can  only  be  obtained  when 
develo})ed  in  accordance  with  laws  based  upon  reason,  Every  abso- 
lutely beautiful  work  must  be  the  development  of  a  rigorously  logical 
principle. 

Having  directed  our  primary  studies  of  the  styles  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  first  precept  of  Descartes,  we  should  then  pass  to  the 
second,  —  "  to  divide,"  said  he,  "  the  subject  I  am  investigating  into 
as  many  heads  as  it  is  capable  of,  to  the  end  that  its  dithculties  may 
be  the  more  readily  resolved."  This  is  the  strict  and  rigid  analysis 
which  belongs  peculiarly  to  spéculative  study.  Xow  a  building  of 
the  old  time  and  style  is  a  complète,  finished  whole  ;  to  comprehend 
it  in  ail  its  parts,  we  are  therefore  constrained  to  reverse  the  process 
of  thought  by  which  its  author  ordered  and  developed  his  concep- 
tion, lie  proceeded  from  the  primary  idea  to  the  apparent  resuit, 
from  the  programme  and  the  means  available  to  the  complète  accom- 
plishment  of  the  design  ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  must  begin  with 
the  apparent  resuit,  and  thence  work  our  way  back  successively  to 
the  conception  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  programme  and  the 
means  ;  we  must  anatomically  dissect  the  édifice,  as  it  were,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  full  compréhension  of  the  relations,  more  or  less  per- 
fect,  which  exist  between  the  external  appearance,  by  Avhich  Ave  are 
first  struck,  and  the  means  and  reasons  which  lie  hidden  under  this 
appearance  and  which  determined  its  character.  This  second  di\ision 
of  our  studies  is  long,  arduous,  and  difïicult,  but  it  is  the  best  possi- 
ble exercise  for  him  who  would  learn  to  compose,  to  create.  Analy- 
sis is  the  path  to  synthesis.  But  the  more  complicated  a  civilization 
has  become,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  analyze  its  monuments,  to  elicit 
the  motives  which  lead  to  their  conception,  the  material  and  moral 
influences  which  governed  their  exécution  and  which  should  contrib- 
ute  to  insure  their  duration.  If  it  requires  but  a  short  time  and  a 
comparatively  slight  effort  to  analyze  a  Greek  temple,  it  is  otherwise 
with  a  hall  in  a  Roman   bath,  and  especially  so  with  a  mediaeval 
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cathedral  ;  and  since  our  niodeni  civilizatioii  is  very  coniplicated,  and 
since  its  monuments  must  bave  a  far  more  délicate  and  complicated 
orcranization,  our  analvtical  studies  sliould  not  cease  witli  tlie  dissec- 
tion  of  tlie  simplest  works  of  antiquity,  but  sliould  proceed  succes- 
sively  to  the  considération  of  more  complex  works,  embracing  more 
extended  requirements,  encumbered  with  more  détails,  and  embar- 
rassed  by  more  serions  obstacles. 

To  restrict  architectural  éducation  to  a  knowledse  of  a  few  fras- 
mentary  monuments  of  antiquity,  or  to  imitate  thèse  monuments  with 
more  or  less  success,  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  arrive  at  an  architecture 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  far  better  to  embrace  in  our  studies 
that  long  historical  séries  of  efforts  which  developed  in  succession  new 
principles,  new  methods,  and  new  nieans,  and  to  consider  this  séries 
as  a  chain  of  human  progress,  ail  of  whose  links  are  riveted  according 
to  a  logical  order. 

The  third  precept  introduces  us  to  application,  for  it  consists  "  in 
so  ordering  our  thoughts  that,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  and 
compréhensible  objects,  we  may  gradually  ascend  to  the  contempla- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  most  complex,  assuming  a  regular 
order  of  induction  in  those  subjects  which  do  not  seem  naturally  so 
to  arrange  themselves."  Indeed,  if  by  analysis  we  proceed  froni  the 
complex  to  the  simple,  from  the  apparent  resuit  of  the  complète  AAork 
to  the  means  and  luotives  which  produced  that  resuit,  it  is  an  easier 
task,  when  we  would  design  in  our  turn,  to  proceed  by  synthesis 
from  the  primarv  conception  to  the  successive  development  of  consé- 
quences. The  primary  conception  or  causative  reasoning,  which  fixes 
the  character  of  an  architectural  composition,  includes  the  programme 
imposed  and  the  material  means  available.  The  programme  is  but  the 
enunciation  of  the  requirements  ;  but  the  means  may  be  restricted  or 
extended  according  to  circumstances,  and  must  exercise  a  prevailing 
influence  over  the  design  ;,  the  same  programme  may  be  carricd  ont  by 
very  différent  means,  according  to  the  locality  and  the  materials  and 
resources  at  our  disposai.  Thus,  an  architect  is  called  upon  to  build 
in  différent  places  certain  great  halls  capable  of  containing  two  thou- 
sand  persons.  At  A,  materials  of  an  excellent  quality  abound,  dura- 
ble stone,  marble,  or  granité,  and  there  are  large  sums  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  ;  while  at  B  the  resources  are  restricted,  and  brick  and 
wood  are  alone  available.  Of  course,  thèse  two  rooms  should  hâve  the 
same  superficial  area,  as  they  are  both  intended  to  accommodate  the 
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same  number,  but  tlieir  appearaiice  miist  varv  with  tlie  resources  dis- 
posable  iii  each  case.  Althoiigh  satisfving  tlie  same  programme,  tlie 
architect  iiiust  adopt  two  verv  différent  architectural  modes  ;  and  if, 
with  his  brick  and  pine  wood,  he  undertakes,  bv  means  of  mastics 
and  color,  to  imitate  a  structure  of  stone  or  marble,  he  makes  a  very 
poor  use  of  his  art.  To  meet  ail  the  requirements  of  a  programme 
with  a  given  method  of  construction  is  not  to  produre  a  work  of 
art  ;  to  obtain  this  rcsult  a  certain  character  of  form,  a  style,  is  also 
necessary;  now,  although  form  should  proceed  directly  from  the  pro- 
gramme and  from  the  construction,  it  may  yet  in  any  two  cases  dif- 
fer  materially  ;  and  doubtless  the  form  or  style  best  suited  to  our 
civilization  of  to-day  is  that  which  is  most  flexible  and  most  docile, 
that  which  will  lend  itself  most  readily  to  the  infinité  practical  détails 
of  our  comphcated  existence.  But  where  are  we  to  seek  for  models, 
or,  at  least,  for  précédents  of  a  style  thus  suited  to  ail  our  modem 
exigencies  ?  We  shall  perhaps  be  more  apt  to  find  it  in  Roman 
than  in  Greek  antiquity  ;  but  if  the  question  is  concerning  the  use 
of  iron,  for  instance,  we  shall  find  our  motives,  not  among  Roman 
précédents,  but  rather  in  the  lay  architecture  of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages, 
which  seems  almost  to  hâve  anticipated  the  enlarged  resources  fur- 
nished  by  the  industry,  the  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  the  immense 
facility  of  transportation  of  the  présent  day.  Are  there  not,  for  in- 
stance, very  intimate  relations  between  the  great  room  of  the  ])alace 
at  Paris,  which  was  bumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  and  the  Library  of  Sainte-Geneviève,  which  was  bnilt  a  few 
years  ago  ?  And  do  not  the  classic  appointments  of  this  modem 
room,  instead  of  adding  to  its  merit,  rather  tend  to  disturb  its  unity 
by  a  mixture  of  foreign  éléments,  a  contrast  of  forms  derived  from 
two  conflicting  principles  ? 

X'ow,  assuming  that  we  hâve  ascertained  how  best  to  satisfy  the 
practical  requirements  of  our  programme,  and  that  our  method  of 
construction  is  determined  on,  how  are  we  to  proceed  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex  in  composition  according  to  the  third  precept  of 
Descartes  ?  First,  by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  matcrials  we  are  to 
employ  ;  second,  by  using  thèse  materials  with  a  strict  regard  for 
their  nature,  attributes,  and  capacities,  so  that  the  form  which  they 
are  made  to  assume  shall  exactly  express  thèse  attributes  and, capaci- 
ties ;  third,  by  admitting  into  this  expression  a  principle  of  unity  and 
harmony,  that  is  to  say,  a  scale,  a  System  of  proportion,  a  method  of 
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décoration,  appropriate  and  significant  as  regards  the  destination  of 
the  édifice,  without  disregarding  that  variety  which  may  be  suggested 
by  the  différent  cliaracter  of  the  reqiiirements  we  are  endeavoring  to 
satisfy. 

To  know  the  nature  of  the  materials  Ave  are  to  eraploy  is  not  onlv 
to  know  the  strength  and  texture  of  stone,  the  phabiUty  and  toughness 
of  forged  iron,  the  rigidity  and  brittleness  of  cast-iron,  etc.,  but  it  is 
to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  effects  thèse  materials  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  under  certain  conditions  ;  it  is  to  comprehend  thoroughly,  for 
example,  the  essential  différence  of  expression  })etween  a  monostyle 
set  up  on  end  and  a  pier  built  up  of  courses  of  masonry  ;  betAA^en 
a  Avall  faced  with  broad,  flat  slabs  of  stone  and  a  AA-all  of  solid, 
square  ashlar  ;  betAAeen  an  archivolt  composed  of  stones  AA^hose  upper 
surfaces  are  concentric  AA-ith  the  lower,  and  one  AAdiose  stones  are 
built  in  Avith  the  level  courses  of  masonry  above;  bet\A'een  a  flat 
arch  and  a  monolithic  lintel  ;  betAA-een  an  arch  composed  of  many 
successive  ranges  of  voussoirs  and  one  composed  of  but  a  single 
range  ;  betAA-een  the  forms  appropriate  to  a  masonry  laid  up  Avith 
square,  closely  fitting  joints,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  forms  suited  to  a  looser  masonry  laid  up  in  beds  of  mor- 
tar  ;  betAAeen  an  exterior  door-frame  or  AvindoAA'-frame  composed  of 
tAA'o  monolithic  jambs  in  a  AA^all  of  plaster  or  concrète  and  one  Avhose 
jambs,  under  similar  circumstances,  are  built  up  in  horizontal  courses, 
the  one  being  a  good  and  effective  architectural  form,  because  intel- 
ligible and  reasonable,  and  the  othcr  offensive  to  the  eye  because 
suggestive  of  Avcakness.  A  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  materials 
for  expression  includes,  in  fine,  an  appréciation  of  the  proper  rela- 
tions betAveen  the  joints  of  masonry  and  the  mouldings.  To  em- 
ploy  materials,  not  only  Avith  a  due  regard  to  their  strength  and 
adaptability  to  the  duties  they  are  to  perform,  but  to  give  to  them 
the  form  and  style  Avhich  shall  most  exactly  and  elegantly  express 
this  strength  and  adaptability,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  composition  ;  it  enables  us  to  give  to  the  simplest 
structure  a  style  and  a  particular  distinction.  A  mère  quoin  or  chain 
of  stone  in  a  AA'all  may  thus  become  an  expression  of  art.  A  column 
or  pillar,  fashioned  Avith  a  studied  regard  for  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial  of  Avhich  it  is  made  and  the  duties  it  has  to  perform,  satisfies  the 
most  fastidious  eye.  A  capital  Avhose  mouldings  are  designed  Avith 
an  intelligent  considération  for  its  position,  surroundings,  and  func- 
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tion  mast  be  a  beaiitiful  object.  A  corbel  désignée!  to  express  the 
support  it  gives  iiiust  produce  a  better  effect  thau  oue  so  formed  as 
to  seem  too  weak  for  its  function. 

To  admit  a  priiiciple  of  unity  and  harinony  into  the  expression  of 
the  varions  requirenients  indicated  by  a  programme,  that  is  to  say,  a 
scale,  a  System  of  proportions,  a  method  of  décoration,  which  shall  be 
appropriate  and  signiticant  as  regards  the  destination  of  an  editice, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  disregard  the  variety  suggested  Ijy  the 
différent  nature  of  the  recpiirements  to  be  satisfied,  —  this  is  another 
important  point  in  architectural  composition,  one  calHng  for  the  best 
intelhgence  of  the  artist.  When  the  conditions  of  the  programme 
bave  been  satisfied,  when  the  system  of  construction  bas  been  deter- 
mined  on,  wiien  in  our. design  we  hâve  reasoned  out  sucli  a  form  or 
style  for  each  of  its  parts  as  shall  best  express  its  function  and  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  made,  there  remains  to  bring  the  whole  into 
harmony  by  the  application  of  those  principles  of  unity  which  must 
control  every  work  of  art.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  nearly  ail 
architects  hâve  split  since  the  sixteenth  century  :  tliey  hâve  either 
unreasonably  sacrificed  convenience  and  disregarded  the  most  judi- 
cious  use  of  material  for  the  sake  of  an  harmonious  form,  or,  satisfy- 
ing  ail  the  conditions  of  their  work,  and  employing  their  material 
most  judiciously,  they  hâve  been  unable  to  hannonize  the  whole  so  as 
to  produce  a  unity  of  expression.  But  the  former  error  is  that  into 
which  modem  architects  hâve  been  most  apt  to  fall.  The  immeasur- 
ably  vaunted  architecture  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
France,  that  which  still  remains  the  mistress  of  design,  présents  us 
with  the  most  exaggerated  examples  of  this  déplorable  system. 

In  no  country  and  at  no  time  has  fanaticism  for  symmetry,  for  the 
absolute  order,  been  carried  so  far  as  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  It 
was  the  royal  mania,  and  everybody  yielded  to  it  ;  the  sovereign 
found,  in  a  certain  architect  of  ordinary  abilities,  wlio  had  usurped 
the  name  of  artist  and  who  was  puffed  iip  with  inordinate  vanity,  a 
man  ever  prompt  to  yield  to  the  caprices  of  his  royal  master  and  to 
flatter  his  fancy  for  ostentations  uniformity,  and  who  thus  built  up 
his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  the  true  architecture  of  France.* 

*  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  cite  a  curions  anecdote  reported  by  Saint-Simon.  It 
affords  an  insight  into  the  taste  of  Louis  XIV.  for  architecture;  — 

"  The  king  was  verj'  fond  of  his  buildings,  and  had  a  feeling  for  exactness,  proportions,  and 
symmetr}',  without  the  taste  to  make  hini  a  good  critic,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  château 
of  Trianon  had  harlly  aiiseu  above  the  foundations,  when  he  found  fault  with  a  certain  window 
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One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  tliis  disregard  for  good  sensé, 
and  therefore  of  good  taste,  is  the  château  of  Clagny,  considered  a: 
masterpiece  in  that  reign,  built  by  Hardoin  ^lansard  (an  architect  of 
ordinary  abihty,  to  whom  we  shall  presently  refer).  Certainly  the 
programme  to  be  satisfied  was  a  fine  one,  and  the-  site  agreeable; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  symmetrical  architecture,  the  archi- 
tect ma  de  sad  work  of  his  opportunities.  Thus,  the  great  gallery 
in  the  right  wing  has  the  same  order  externally  as  the  left  wing, 
which  contains  only  bedchambers  and  unimportant  rooms.  The 
^vindo^vs  Avhich  give  hght  to  the  dressing-rooms  are  identical  in  char- 
acter  with  those  in  the  main  buikhng  belonging  to  the  great  state 
apartments.     The  ftiçade  of  the  chapel  repeats  that  of  the  bath,  to 

on  the  first  floor  tlien  in  process  of  constniction.  Louvois,  who  was  naturally  brutal  and  hatl 
been  too  much.  spoiled  by  flattery  to  suifer  criticism  even  from  bis  master,  disputed  tbe  point 
boldly  and  obstinately,  and  maintained  that  tbe  window  was  correct.  Wbereupon  tbe  king 
turned  bis  back  and  proceeded  elsewbere  about  the  works. 

"  The  next  day  be  met  Le  Nôtre,  a  good  architect,  and  famons  for  a  taste  in  gardening  which 
he  bad  introduced  in  France  and  which  be  had  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  peifection.  The 
king  asked  him  if  be  laad  visited  the  Trianon  ;  on  receiving  a  négative  repl_v,  the  king  exjdained 
tbe  faiilt  which  had  offended  liim,  and  told  bim  to  go  and  look  at  it.  Tbe  next  day  came  the 
same  question  and  the  same  reply  ;  and  so  with  the  day  following  ;  the  king  saw  plainly  that  Le 
Nôtre  did  not  dare  to  expose  bimself  to  the  pain  of  deciding  in  favor  of  Louvois.  He  therefore, 
in  a  pet,  required  Le  Nôtre  to  meet  bim  and  Louvois  at  the  works  tbe  next  day.  There  was  no 
way  of  evading  tbe  command. 

"  Tbe  following  day,  then,  found  ail  tliree  at  the  Trianon.  The  question  of  tbe  window  was 
raised,  and  Louvois  disputed  as  before  ;  Le  Nôtre  said  not  a  word.  The  king  therefore  ordered  bim 
to  take  a  line  and  measure,  and  to  report  the  resuit.  "While  he  was  thus  employed,  Louvois,  furious 
at  the  application  of  this  test,  did  not  seek  to  conceal  bis  displeasure,  and  continued  to  maintain 
■with  feeling  that  this  window  was  quite  parallel  with  the  othere.  The  king  awaited  in  silence, 
TbiTt  not  without  misgivings.  When  tbe  examination  was  finished,  be  demanded  of  Le  Nôtre 
the  resuit  ;  Le  Nôtre  hesitated.  The  king  sbarply  commandcd  bim  to  speak  out,  and  Le  Nôtre 
thereupon  avowed  that  the  king  was  right,  and  the  fault  existed  as  be  had  stated.  He  had  hardly 
finished  speaking,  when  the  king,  turning  to  Louvois,  reproved  bim  for  bis  obstinacy,  and  said 
that,  but  for  his  own  persistence  in  his  opinions,  the  tbing  would  bave  been  built  crooked,  and 
be  would  bave  been  obliged  to  tear  it  down  as  soon  as  conipleted.  In  short,  be  rated  the  archi- 
tect soundly. 

"  Louvois,  incensed  at  this  resuit,  and  mortified  because  tbe  courtiers,  workmen,  and  valets 
had  been  witnesses  of  his  disgrace,  returaed  home  in  great  anger.  There  lie  found  Saint- 
Pouange,  Yillacerf,  tbe  Chevalier  de  Nogent,  the  two  brothers  Tilladet,  and  some  other  intimate 
friends,  who  were  much  concerned  at  seeing  bim  in  this  state.  '  Tbe  fact  is,'  said  he,  '  I  am 
lost  with  tbe  king  ;  judging  by  the  way  he  has  treated  me  about  a  niere  window,  my  only  safety 
hereafter  is  in  a  war  which  sball  distract  tbe  attention  of  the  king  from  his  buildings,  and  leave 

me  absolute  master  over  them  ;  and,  by ,  he  shall  bave  a  war.'     In  fact,  be  kept  his  word, 

for,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  and,  despite  tbe  king  and  the  other  powers,  he  managed  to 
carry  out  his  threat,  and  to  absorb  the  king  in  a  gênerai  warfare.  This  ruined  tbe  internai  pros- 
perity  of  France,  and  did  not  improve  lier  external  relations,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  lier 
amis,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  was  fruitful  in  national  disgrace." 

Of  course  Saint-Simon  bad  a  bitter  tongue,  he  hardly  admired  Louis  XIV.,  and  this  window 
was  scarcely  tbe  primary  cause  of  tbe  war  which  was  terminated  with  tbe  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  tbe 
anecdote,  however,  at  bottom,  bas  ail  the  éléments  of  truth  in  it. 
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which  it  corresponds  ;  and,  to  crown  tliis  chapter  of  inconsistencies, 
tlie  orangery  is  a  fac-similé  of  tlie  opposite  range  of  buildings  whicli 
contains  only  servants'  rooms.  Without  doubt,  tlie  conditions  of  tlie 
programme  hâve  been  observed  after  a  fashion,  but  with  what  singii- 
lar  concessions  to  that  symmetry  whicli  constituted  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  majesty  of  an  architectural  composition  !  In  the 
principal  story  the  blunders  are  still  more  shocking,  and  ail  the  do- 
mestic  comforts  and  necessities  of  the  château  are  sacrificed  to  this 
mania  for  monumental  architecture.  The  staircases,  unexpressed  in 
the  gênerai  exterior  mass,  are  small,  dark,  and  inconvénient  ;  '  the 
great  hall  of  the  central  building  absolutely  interrupts  ail  direct  cir- 
culation on  the  same  level  between  the  two  wings  ;  partitions  abut 
against  windows,  and  pilasters  occm-  where  they  hâve  no  coincidence 
with  the  interior  arrançjements. 

This  château  is  a  fair  type  of  the  princely  résidences  of  that  period. 
In  every  instance  there  is  nothing  in  the  apparent  architecture  exter- 
nally  to  indicate  the  interior  disposition  of  apartments.  Certainlv, 
neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  whom  this  very  school  présents 
to  us  as  excellent  artists  and  worthy  of  careful  imitation,  woiild 
hâve  committed  such  palpable  errors  and  so  misunderstood  the 
purposes  of  the  art  ;  nor  would  the  builders  of  the  ^liddle  Ages. 
This  may  be  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  antique  villas  or  the  French 
châteaux  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  aspect  of  unity,  which  since  that  time  has  prevailed  in  archi- 
tectural Works,  has  therefore  only  been  obtained  by  torturing  the  pro- 
grammes and  disregarding  truth  of  construction  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  wherever  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  shake  ofî"  this  tvraiinv 
of  symmetry,  it  has  of  late  been  too  apt  to  resiilt  in  tlie  opposite 
error,  a  sort  of  disregard  of  style,  anarchy  taking  the  place  of  tyr- 
anny  ;  in  fact,  a  regard  for  principles  is  equally  necessary,  whether 
we  propose  to  reform  an  old  art  or  to  create  a  new  one  ;  they  who  do 
not  know  how  to  protect  themselves  from  a  tyranny  cannot  govern 
themselves.  Lnity,  therefore,  in  modem  architectiu'e,  is  only  uni- 
formity,  and,  if  uniformity  has  been  avoided,  the  resuit  has  been 
apt  to  be  disorder.  Xow  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
classic  as  well  as  the  mediaeval  architects  submitted  their  works  to  the 
principle  of  unity,  without  ever  falling  into  the  error  of  uniformity. 
Every  monument,  no  matter  how  little  it  may  difFer  from  others  as 
regards  destination  or  construction,  should  hâve  its  own  traits  of 
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individuality,  and  yet  it  should  be  so  treated  that  the  period  of  art 
to  which  it  belongs  should  be  perfectly  recogiiizable,  not  only  in  its 
gênerai  design,  but  in  its  niost  unimportant  détails.  Tbis  is  the 
resuit  of  a  due  regard  for  the  principles  of  unity.  If  archaeological 
studies  did  nothing  else  than  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
différent  styles  of  the  past  by  simple  observation  of  the  philosophv  of 
their  development  respectively,  tliey  would  render  an  essential  service 
to  modem  art,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  observation,  is  apt  to 
make  an  incongruous  mixtiu-e  of  forms  according  to  the  fashion  or 
caprice  of  the  moment,  with  no  regard  for  that  unity  ont  of  which 
alone  can  arise  a  distinctive  style. 

"  This  principle  of  unity  and  harmony  in  the  expression  of  the 
varions  requirements  indicated  by  a  programme  "  is,  therefore,  neither 
symmetry  nor  uniformity,  still  less  an  undigested  mixture  of  varions 
styles  and  forms  which  is  unintelligible  and  unsatisfactory,  however 
skilfully  made  ;  but  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  strict  regard  for  scale, 
that  is,  the  proper  relation  of  the  varions  parts  of  a  Avhole  ta  a  unit 
of  admeasurement.  The  scale  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  their  tem- 
ples was  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  unit,  known  as  the  module, 
although,  in  their  dwelling-houses,  it  is  certain  that  they  used  the 
absolute  unit,  which  is  the  size  of  a  man.  Now  the  resuit  of  the 
application  of  the  relative  unit,  the  module  or  half-diameter  of  the 
column,  was  necessarily  an  harmonious  relation  between  the  whole  and 
the  parts.*  Thus  a  great  Greek  temple  was  a  little  one  magnified. 
In  the  small,  as  in  the  great  momnnent,  thcre  were  the  same  har- 
monie relations, — a  perfectly  logical  resuit  in  cases  like  thèse,  in 
which  the  order  was  itself  the  moniunent.  But  the  Romans,  having 
programmes  much  more  extensive  and  complicated  to  fulfil,  immedi- 
ately  admitted  into  the  composition  of  their  monuments  an  absolute 
scale,  that  is,  an  invariable  unit  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  the  height  of 
a  man  for  this  invariable  unit,  they  used  an  order  as  their  point  of 
departure.  Thus,  in  their  great  structures,  there  was  always  some- 
where  a  little  order  to  serve  as  a  scale  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
actual  dimensions  of  the  whole.  Frequently,  as  on  the  exterior  of 
the  baths  of  Dioclesian  at  Rome,  this  little  order  had  actually  no 
other  function  to  perform  than  to  furnish  a  standard  of  comparison  so 
that  the  beholder  might  ap])reciate  the  grandeur  of  the  masses.  So 
also  with  the  niches  fiUed  with  statues,  so  profusely  s})read  over  the 

*  See  article  Echelle  in  "Dict.  raisonné  de  l'arch.  français." 
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interior  and  exterior  walls  of  tlieir  monuments  ;  tlie  object  of  tins 
détail  was  not  only  décorative,  but  exliibited  a  tendency  of  the 
Romans  towards  an  absolute  scale,  to  recall  the  real  dimensions  of 
their  buildings. 

AVitli  tlie  Byzantine  arcliitects  the  column  became  the  absolute 
scale,  wliatever  might  be  the  size  of  their  buildings  in  other  respects  ; 
although  difFering  sligbtly  in  actual  dimensions,  it  practically  served 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  to  the  eye.  But  among  the  mediaeval 
architects  the  only  scale  admitted  was  man,  every  part  of  their  struc- 
tures being  composed  with  référence  to  the  height  of  the  human 
figure,*  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  unity  of  the  whole.  With  a  point 
of  comparison  so  familiar,  the  real  dimensions  of  their  editices  be- 
came particularly  appréciable. 

If  we  should  adopt  in  our  architecture  this  principle  of  the  human 
standard  of  admeasurement,  tosether  with  sucli  a  svstem  of  geomet- 
rical  proportions  as  was  evidently  used  by  the  architects  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  we  should  unité  two  éléments  of  composi- 
tion which  would  compel  us  to  remain  true  as  regards  the  expression 
of  dimensions  and  to  establish  harmonious  relations  between  ail  the 
parts.  The  mediaeval  architects,  therefore,  were  in  advance  of  the 
Greeks,  in  that  the  latter  admitted  only  the  module  and  not  the  in- 
variable scale.  ^Vhy  should  we,  in  continuing  to  use  the  module, 
voluntarily  abandon  the  larger  System  invented  by  the  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  r 

The  principle  of  unity  in  architecture  is  also  put  into  opération 
through  the  System  of  ornamentation,  which,  although  an  important 
élément  of  arcliitectural  composition,  was.  never  regarded,  in  the  best 
antique  periods,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  dress  of  the  bodv, 
after  the  latter  had  been  completely  formed.  But  the  ancients  ad- 
mitted two  methods  of  ornamentation.  The  one  consisted  in  covering, 
without  disturbing  the  constructional  form,  with  a  sort  of  tapestrv, 
as  it  were,  more  or  less  rich  ;  this  was  the  System  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  whose  ornamentation  proper  had  no  outline  or  relief 
(statuary  excepted),  but,  like  an  embroidered  stufF,  only  enveloped 
the  geometrical  form,  expressing  itself  in  incised  figures  and  devices. 
The  other  method,  on  the  coutrary,  was,  as  it  were,  independent  of 
the  architectural  form  ;  according  to  this,  décoration  was  attached  or 

*  See  the  article  of  il.    Lassus  in  the  "Annales  archéologiques,"  Vol.  II.,  De  l'art  et  de 
r  archéologie. 
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applied  to  tliis  form  so  as  to  modify  the  constructioiial  outline  by 
its  own  projections  and  contours.  Instead  of  an  enibroidery  spread 
over  the  main  mass,  it  was  coniposed  of  ornaments  in  relief,  such  as 
leaves,  flowers,  and  other  compositions  taken  from  tlie  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom.  The  Greeks,  who  borrowed  a  great  deal  from 
the  Egyptians  as  well  as  from  the  Asiatic  races,  with  whom  architec- 
tural décoration  was  rarely  more  than  an  enibroidery,  at  first  followed 
thèse  examples  closely  ;  but  their  judgment,  ever  correct,  soon  con- 
vinced  them  tliat  this  method  of  ornamentation,  however  subordinate 
it  Avas  made  to  the  form  it  decorated,  had  a  tendency  apparently  to 
alter  that  form,  or  at  least  destroy  its  character.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  they  introduced,  in  place  of  an  incised,  or  flat,  a 
bolder  sculptured  ornamentation,  like  an  independent  accessory  at- 
iached  to  the  form,  but  not  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  its  out- 
line. But  they  employed  sculptured  ornamentation  with  admirable 
self-denial  and  extrême  sobrietv.  It  was  limited  to  the  décoration  of 
a  few  members  of  the  cornice  with  beads  or  pearls,  eggs,  and  closely 
clinging  water-leaves,  sometimes  admitting  the  application  of  metallic 
forms  and  bas-reliefs  strictly  enclosed  within  rigid  architectural 
boundaries,  such  as  friezes  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  they  com- 
posed  the  Corinthian  capital,  for  example,  it  was  a  basket,  as  it  were, 
enveloped  in  leaves  and  stems  of  acanthus,  longwort,  or  fennel.  Tins 
System  of  applied  ornamentation  recomniended  itself  to  the  ostenta- 
tious  taste  of  the  Romans,  and  they  soon  carried  it  to  such  excess  as 
absolutely  to  mask  the  architectural  form  under  a  prodigal  abundance 
of  foliage,  garlands,  arabcs(jues,  arms,  trophies  and  symbols  of  ail 
kinds.  The  Byzantine  artists  aftected  a  compromise  between  the 
two  Systems,  but  evidently  favored  that  which  enveloped  without 
concealing  the  form  ;  in  the  offshoots  of  their  architecture,  however, 
especially  in  that  known  as  the  Arabie,  Oriental  influences  were  pro- 
foundly  felt,  and,  under  those  influences,  the  ornamentation  in  eni- 
broidery again  prevailed.  But  in  France,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  it  Avas  abandoned  in  favor  once  more  of  a  sculptured  décora- 
tion, exclusively  taken  from  the  local  flora  and  affixed  to  the  archi- 
tectural form  as  if  glued  or  nailed  to  it  ;  yet  it  was  so  managed  as 
never  to  contradict  the  form,  but  rather  to  aid  in  developing  jt,  —  a 
fact  easily  to  be  seen  on  inspecting  the  capitals  of  the  interior  col- 
umns  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  In  no  architecture,  not  even  in  that 
of  Greece,  lias  applied  ornamentation  ever  been   trcated  with  more 
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skill  and  discrétion  tlmn  liere  ;  far  froiu  masking  or  falsifying  tlie 
forni  to  wliicli  it  is  applied,  it  materially  assists  in  its  expression. 

To  undertake  to  conciliate  thèse  two  Systems  of  ornamentation  in 
architectural  composition,  or,  in  other  words,  to  decorate  one  part  of 
a  design  with  embroidery  and  another  with  attached  ornaments, 
one  part  with  sunken  arabesques,  and  another  with  ornaments  in  re- 
hef,  is  to  cancel  the  good  effects  of  both  and  to  ofFend  against  the 
principle  of  unity. 

The  last  precept  laid  down  by  Descartes  in  his  method  of  study  is, 
lie  says,  "  always  to  make  such  thorough  and  comprehensive  re- 
views  of  my  studies  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  omitting  or  not 
giving  due  weight  to  any  of  the  considérations  which  bear  upon 
them."  If  this  precept  is  useful  in  its  application  to  philosophical 
investigations,  it  is  even  more  essential  to  architectural  composition. 
The  designer  lias  by  no  means  completed  his  work  when  lie  lias 
arranged  his  plan  in  the  niost  convenient  and  satisfactory  iiianner 
and  expressed  its  characteristics  in  his  élévations  ;  ail  the  parts  must 
be  harmonized  and  bound  together  by  a  prevaihng  idea  ;  ail  the  ma- 
terials  he  uses  must  be  used  judiciously  and  with  a  careful  regard  for 
their  respective  attributes  ;  tliey  must  hâve  neither  too  mucli  strength 
nor  too  mucli  lightness  ;  they  must  indicate  their  functioii  by  their 
forni  ;  stone  must  appear  plainly  to  be  stone  ;  iron  must  seem  to  be 
iron,  and  wood,  wood  ;  and  at  the  same  tinie  ail  thèse  materials  must 
be  treated  so  as  to  combine  without  ofFending  the  principles  of  unity. 
This  ^A•as  an  easy  task  to  the  Romans,  Avlien  they  used  only  a  con- 
crète construction  Avith  clay,  bricks,  or  rubble,  and  a  revêtement  of 
niarble  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  us,  who  hâve  to  employ  mate- 
rials of  varions  or  even  conflicting  properties,  and  to  give  to  each  of 
them  the  forni  which  most  naturally  expresses  thèse  properties.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  builders  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  seem,  as  I  hâve  already 
said,  by  the  comprehensive  and  pliable  character  of  their  works,  almost 
to  hâve  liad  a  prescience  of  the  larger  resources  of  our  own  time,  a 
tlioroufjh  revieiv,  not  only  of  ail  architectural  précédents,  but  of  those 
especially  which  were  furnished  by  thèse  active  and  intelHgent  artists, 
is  quite  indispensable,  if  we  would  make  a  true  progress  and  not  fall 
behind  our  predecessors.  The  works  of  the  mediaeval  school,  at  the 
moment  of  its  first  development,  présent  a  cohésion  so  complète,  a 
mutual  relation  so  intimate  between  the  requirements,  the  means,  and 
the  form  or  style,  they  supply  us  with  so  many  resources  ready-raade 
ii  " 
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by  wliich  the  pecaliar  difficulties  inhérent  in  modem  programmes 
may  be  resolved,  that  we  can  iiowhere  else  find  précédents  better 
fitted  to  facilitate  the  task  before  us.  But  to  try  to  obtain  from  the 
good  architecture  of  Greek  or  even  of  Roman  antiquity  anvthing 
more  than  a  few  vcry  simple  principles  apphed  -with  an  inflexible 
logic,  to  midertake  to  copy,  imitate,  or  even  to  be  inspired  bv  the 
actual  forms  whicli  were  developed  from  thèse  principles,  is  volunta- 
rily  to  expose  om'selves  in  our  works  to  contradictions  so  much  the 
more  offensive  as  our  requirements  become  more  complicated  and  our 
resom'ces  more  extended.  Durino:  the  seventeenth  centurv  there 
was  a  prevailing  mania  for  Roman  architecture,  and  every  one  was 
Avilling  to  suffer  ail  imaginable  inconveniences  for  the  sake  of  being 
Roman,  Not  to  incommode  Roman  art  or  to  interfère  with  its  devel- 
opment,  every  one  was  ready  to  incommode  himself,  with  the  best 
faith  in  the  world.  However  unreasonable  this  passion,  and  however 
bad  its  results  may  hâve  been  in  the  architecture  of  that  period,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  faith,  and  as  such  deserves  respect.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  are  much  more  sceptical  as  regards  art  than  people 
were  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  there  is  no  one  in  modem  times 
so  infatuated  with  Greek  or  Roman  art  as  to  be  Avilling  to  sacrifice 
for  its  sake  the  least  of  his  daily  conifoils  or  to  submit  to  the  slight- 
est  inconvenience  in  the  cause  of  classicahsm.  Why,  then,  this  con- 
stant and  bad  copying  of  antique  forms  ?  What  hâve  we  to  do  with 
theni  ?  They  embarrass  the  artists,  for  they  hâve  not  that  pliability 
required  by  modem  programmes  ;  they  are  very  expensive  ;  the  pub- 
lic has  no  interest  for  or  sympathy  with  theni  ;  they  adapt  them- 
selves  but  awkwardly  to  niany  of  the  necessities  of  modem  times  ; 
their  application  and  development  encounter  constant  and  irrémédi- 
able difiiculties  in  our  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  construction. 
Wliy,  then,  this  persistency  in  preserving  them,  or  rather  in  so  forcing 
their  application  ?  AVhoni  do  we  please  in  thus  devoting  enormous 
sums  to  reproduce  forms  so  unreasonable  and  so  ont  of  place  ?  Is  it 
the  public?  They  do  not  comprehend,  and  hardly  notice  them. 
And  if  it  is  to  satisfy  some  twenty  people  we  knoAv  of,  we  pay  a  very 
high  price  for  the  imaginary  luxury  we  give  them.  Are  we  com- 
pelled  to  this  course  by  respect  for  art  ?  If  so,  for  what  art  ?  For 
a  false  and  denaturalized  one,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  lan- 
guage  which  no  one  understands,  and  deprived  even  of  the  benefit  of 
the  very  rules   ont  of  which  the  précédents  which  we  worship  were 
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first  developed.  AVlien  an  exact  and  faithful  imitation  of  tlie  Partlie- 
non  was  erected  at  jMontmartre,  near  Paris,  it  was  erected,  I  admit, 
out  of  respect  for  art,  to  préserve  to  the  world  a  type  of  eternal  beau- 
ty,  the  original  of  which  liad  been  miitilated  and  destroyed  ;  it  was 
tlien  a  question  of  a  muséum,  of  a  perpetuated  text.  But  when  Greek 
Doric  columns  are  engaged  between  the  arches  of  a  Roman  arcade 
in  tlie  second  story  of  a  railway  terminus,  covered  with  mortar  or 
plaster  and  smoothed  down,  with  lintels  of  jointed  masonry,  there  is 
certainly  neither  reason,  utility,  common-sense,  nor  object  in  such  an 
inconsistency.  Instead  of  being  a  mark  of  respect  for  art,  is  it  not 
rather  an  indication  of  disrespect  or  contempt  ?  Who  would  engrave 
a  verse  of  Homer  upon  tlie  walls  of  a  warehouse  ? 

We  shall  never  hâve  a  true  modem  architecture  until  *we  hâve 
learned  to  be  consistent,  to  appreciate  précédents  accord  in  g  to  their 
relative  value,  and  everywhere  "  to  make  such  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive  reviews  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  omission  "  ;  until, 
in  fine,  we  shall  hâve  good  and  substantial  reasons  to  set  against  the 
capricious  fancies  of  amateurs,  for  reason  niust,  in  the  end,  prevail 
over  ail  obstacles. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  our  methods  and  the  habituai  forms  of  our 
architecture,  let  us  compare  them  Avitli  those  of  antique  architecture, 
let  us  see  if  we  hâve  not  lost  our  way  and  hâve  not  to  retrace  our 
steps,  in  order,  at  last,  to  find  that  new  style  so  loudly  clamored  for 
by  the  very  people  who  would  shut  us  out  from  the  only  means  of 
reaching  the  desired  end. 

I  will  not  in  tins  connection  consider  Greek  architecture,  —  al- 
though  it  is  the  custoni  to  steal  Greek  motives  and  apply  them  indis- 
criminately  to  modem  structures,  which  hâve  no  relations  with  those 
of  Greece,  —  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  look  into  the  architecture  of 
Rome  under  the  emperors,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  only  one  which  lias 
seriously  influenced  the  design  of  our  monuments  since  the  seven- 
teeuth  century,  and  the  only  one  which,  in  certain  particular  cases, 
can  oifer  us  practical  examples.  When  I  analyze  a  Roman  monu- 
ment, like  the  Coliseum,  the  baths,  palaces,  théâtres,  I  am  at  first 
struck  by  the  powerful  rational  structure  combined  by  men  of  thor- 
ough expérience.  This  construction  consists  of  masses  of  rubble  or 
brick  embedded  in  strong  mortar,  the  wliole  forming  an  absolutely 
homogeneous  concrétion,  with  a  facing  and  sometimes  with  a  base, 
as  at  the  Coliseum,  of  regular  stone  masonry.     But  although  mortar 
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is  the  ail-important  and  binding  élément  with  tlie  sliards,  rubble,  or 
brick  of  the  Roman  wall,  tliere  is  not  a  particle  of  lime  in  the  joints 
of  the  masonry  "which  covers  it.  Roman  strnctiire,  therefore,  com- 
bines two  distinct  processes  :  the  one  derived  from  concrétions  of 
rubble  or  brick  with  cément,  like  excavations  ont  of  solid  limestone  ; 
the  other,  derived  from  Etruscan  or  Greek  masonry,  which  envelops 
or  faces  this  cellular  body.  However  inartistic  the  Romans  were, 
they  never  confounded  thèse  two  Systems  ;  they  married  them  to- 
gether,  but  they  never  lost  sight  of  their  respective  characteristics. 
The  Coliseum  is  but  a  concrétion  of  cells,  made  solid  with  cément, 
sustained  and  enveloped  Avith  a  masonry  of  eut  stones  laid  without 
mortar;  but  this  masonry  takes  forms  suited  for  stone  construction, 
while  the  concrète  masses  only  afïect  forms  proper  to  a  moulded 
material.  This  mixed  System,  however,  is  not  always  admitted. 
Often,  as  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian  and  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  or  in 
the  basilica  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  the  entire  mass  is  in  concrète, 
clothed  only  with  an  envelope  of  brick,  a  single  block,  as  it  were, 
variously  hollowed,  and  finally  coated  (without  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion) with  slabs  of  marble,  encaustic  tiles,  and  mosaics.  If,  in  any 
instances,  stone  actually  participated  in  the  essential  construction,  it 
was  used  in  the  form  of  monolithic  columns  of  granité  or  marble,  or 
of  entablatures  deeply  embedded  under  the  springing  of  the  vaults, 
thus  seeming  to  give  solidity  to  the  whole  structure,  and  having 
actually  the  effect  of  correcting  and  stifFening  the  brute  and  passive 
masses  of  concrète.  But  if  the  Romans  gave  to  a  rubble  pier  in  one 
of  their  great  vaulted  rooms  a  section  of  twenty-four  superficial  feet, 
even  when  it  was  stiffened  and  buttressed  by  an  engaged  granité  col- 
umn,  they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  give  the  same  section  to  this  pier 
when  it  was  built  of  regular  masonry,  nor  did  they  add  to  this  stone 
pier  any  unnecessary  stifFening  of  a  monolithic  column,  since,  formed 
as  it  was  of  regular  courses  laid  up  with  dry  joints,  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  settling.  Although  having  at  their  command  ail  the 
iinancial  resources  of  the  known  world,  they  never,  in  respect  to  con- 
struction, indulged  in  any  useless  expense,  but  exercised  a  wise 
economy  of  material,  and  did  honor  to  that  which  they  employed.  If 
they  built  a  basilica,  to  be  covered  with  a  timber  roof,  they  raised 
monolithic  columns  of  granité  on  marble  bases,  and  laid  upon  thèse 
columns  capitals  and  lintels  of  marble  ;  they  did  not  waste  their  time 
and  money  by  laying  a  solid  wall  of  masonry  upon  this  opcn  col- 
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onnade,  bat,  formiiig  discliarging  arches  of  brick  over  tlie  liiitels,  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  superincuiiibeiit  weights  over  the  coliuiins,  tliey 
built  tlieir  ^vall  above  of  concrète  or  brick,  content  Avitli  covering 
its  inner  and  onter  surfaces  witli  a  facing  of  thin  marble  or  stucco. 
If  neither  marble  nor  stone  were  availal^le,  they  either  constructed 
their  basilica  withoiit  side  aisles,  su])stituting  close  walls  for  opeii 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having 
columns,  or,  retaining  the  aisles,  they  built  the  side  walls  on  arcades 
of  brick  or  rubble  in  cément. 

In  fact,  we  nuist  see  that  the  principal  value  of  Roman  architecture 
consists  in  its  judicious  employment  of  materials  ;  power  and  sagacity 
are  its  prevailing  expressions,  and  if  it  is  imposing  in  its  ruins,  it  is 
not  only  on  account  of  its  own  inhérent  qualities,  but  by  reason  of  the 
évidence  it  exhibits  of  the  grandeur  of  those  who  gave  it  existence. 

Because  the  art  of  the  sixteeuth  century  developed  some  charming 
fancies,  we  should  not  for  this  reason  accept  it,  as  we  do,  for  a  model  ; 
the  architecture  of  Louis  XIV.  is  not  wanting  in  majesty  or  gran- 
deur, but  it  is  not  by  imitating  it  and  reproducing  its  characteristic 
expressions  that  we  can  compose  a  style  appropriate  for  the  nine- 
teenth  centurv.  To  obtain  a  real  and  désirable  noveltv,  we  must 
seek  for  and  adopt  with  peculiar  care  the  true  principles  of  art,  we 
must  classify  the  works  of  the  past  with  such  rigorous  scrutiny  as  to 
render  them  available  to  our  use  according  to  their  relative  value  ;  to 
this  end  Ave  must  study  and  review  them  without  prejudgment  for  or 
against  ;  we  must,  once  for  ail,  dismiss  the  préjudices  of  the  school 
whicli  is  ruining  oiu*  art  and  which  maintains  its  prédominance  only 
by  exacting  a  blind  submission  to  dogmas  which  it  does  not  even 
condescend  to  explain.  I  am  confident  that  in  time  Ave  can  over- 
throw  the  obstacles  whicli  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  judicious  and  impartial  analysis  of  the  past. 
For  thèse  thirty  years  how  many  young  artists  hâve  we  seen  los- 
ing  precious  years  of  study  in  aimless  and  resultless  effort  ;  and  if 
some  few  spirits,  more  supple,  more  happy,  or  more  favored,  bave 
reached  high  positions,  Avhat  hâve  they  produced  ?  Affected  imita- 
tions or  confused  mixtures  of  réminiscences,  betraying,  under  a  pro- 
fusion of  détails,  poverty  of  invention,  absence  of  ideas,  and  an  entire 
disregard  for  any  analytical  investigation  of  précèdent.  The  sum 
total  of  the  Avhole,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  consists  in 
iiicommodious  buildings  in  which  the  practical  requirements  which 
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called  them  into  existence  are  neither  studied  iior  fidfilled  ;  which  do 
iiot  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  multitude  nor  educate  their  taste  ; 
which  entail  enormous  expeuses,  and  create  sometimes  astonishment, 
but  never  a  genuine  admiration. 

We  hâve  our  faults,  but  we  also  possess  a  spirit  of  reason,  sound 
common-sense,  and  are  passionately  fond  of  variety.  But  our  quasi- 
ofïicial  architectm-e  is  absolutely  unreasonable  ;  it  does  not  eudeavor 
practically  to  meet  the  plain  necessities  in  each  case,  but  is  governed 
by  that  spirit  of  uniformity  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  élé- 
ments of  the  beautiful.  It  would  seem  that,  in  architecture,  the 
grave  ]\Iinerva  had  given  place  to  the  goddess  of  ennui,  and  that,  to 
be  truly  classic,  we  must  sacrifice  to  that  wan  divinity.  The  façades 
of  our  monuments,  symmetrical  in  spite  of  the  varied  accommoda- 
tions they  are  expected  to  give,  reprodiice  a  hundred  timesthe  same 
column  with  the  same  capital,  the  same  window  with  the  same  déc- 
orations, the  same  arcade,  the  same  frieze  extending  along  weary 
leno;ths  of  monotonv. 

I  admit  that  the  architect  has  an  advantnge  in  this,  and  that 
fools  admire  this  persistent  and  imposing  répétition  of  a  fashion  ;  but 
we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  public  —  the  great,  active,  and 
intelligent  public  which  throngs  our  streets  —  is  fatigued  at  thèse 
unexpressive  roods  of  architectural  répétition,  and  sighs  after  some 
accident  or  incident  to  break  what  seems  an  unmeaning  succession 
of  exaggerated  classical  perfections.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  or  moxe  abounding  in  agreeable 
surprises  than  the  assemblage  of  principal  buildings  in  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Greeks  or  even  of  the  Romans  ;  and  that,  during  the  ]\Ii(ld]e 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  in  Western  Europe,  a  désire  for  variety 
and  individuality  of  expression  was  manifested  at  every  turn.  It  is 
owinsc  to  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XIV.  that  thèse  traditions  hâve  since 
then,  under  pretext  of  majesty,  given  place  to  the  weary  monotonv 
of  modem  architecture.  But  if  majesty  was  a  désirable  thing  to  ex- 
press in  the  reign  of  the  great  monarch,  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  manners  and  tastes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  AYe  no 
longer  wear  the  colossal  peruke  nor  put  the  lace  of  Alençon  on  our 
cuffs.  We  hâve  habits  of  comfort,  a  public  and  private  hygiène 
which  do  not  accord  with  that  pomp,  that  unreasonable  ostentation, 
that  style  made  up  indiscriminately  from  précèdent,  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  modem  times. 
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If  Ave  woLikl  really  hâve  an  arcliitecture  of  the  iiineteenth  ceiiturv, 
we  must,  as  a  primarv  considération,  hâve  a  care  that  it  is  indeed  our 
own,  taking  its  form  and  characteristics,  not  froni  précèdent,  but  from 
ourselves.  We  should  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  formation  of 
anterior  styles,  but  this  knowledge  should  be  accompanied  by  a  spirit 
of  intelligent  discrimination  and  criticism.  We  should  not  use  our 
knowledge  like  pédants,  but  like  pei-sons  who,  having  ideas  of  their 
own,  are  choice  in  the  language  with  whicli  tliey  would  express  tliem. 
AVe  should  above  ail  endeavor  to  forget  those  conventionalities  and 
commonplaces,  which,  with  a  persistency  worthy  of  a  more  noble  ob- 
ject,  hâve  been  reiterated  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  as  if  they 
were  the  only  utterance  of  architecture. 

The  art  we  seek  should  be  mider  the  control  of  an  harmonie 
System,  a  pervading  spirit  of  unity,  but  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  a 
faithful  monumental  record  of  the  modiiications  and  resuhs  of  pro- 
gress  as  they  take  their  places  in  history  ;  it  should  be  untrammelled 
by  such  purely  conventional  formulas  as  are  applied  to  the  orders, 
for  example,  or  as  are  derived  from  Avhat  are  called  the  laws  of  syni- 
metry. 

Symmetry  is  no  more  a  gênerai  law  of  architecture  tlian  equaliiy 
is  a  law  of  society.  AVe  admit  the  equality  of  ail  before  tlie  law.  but 
equality  is  not  the  law,  for  we  cannot  recognize  an  equality  of  in- 
tellect, talent,  physical  force,  or  wealth  among  ail  the  members  of 
society.  In  fact,  symmetry,  accepted  as  a  gênerai,  dominating  lasv 
in  art,  is  a  sort  of  commimism,  which  énervâtes  art  and  debases  those 
who  practise  it. 

It  is  considered  a  mark  of  respect  for  art  to  require  an  architect  to 
make  a  block  of  buildings  after  one  pattern,  and  to  pierce  his  façade 
with  the  same  kind  of  Windows,  without  regard  to  the  varions  charac- 
ters  of  the  rooms  witliin  to  wluch  tliey  belong  ;  but,  in  so  doing.  in- 
stead  of  proving  yourself  a  lover  of  art,  you  are  really  its  execiitioner  ; 
you  stifle  its  most  noble  quality,  which  is  its  perfect  freedom.  There 
cah  be  no  art  without  freedom  ;  for  art  is  the  expression  of  ideas, 
and  wliat  kind  of  ideas  do  you  express  when  you  are  constrained  to 
say  nothing  but  what  your  neighbor  says,  or  to  call  tliat  wliite  which 
you  see  is  black  ? 

Municipal  régulations,  forbidding  the  érection  of  buildings  above 
a  certain  height  or  fixing  the  amount  of  projection  allowed  beyond 
the  Street  line,  are  reasonable  and  proper  ;  but  if  tliese  régulations 
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shoulcl  require  tweiity  différent  architects  to  adopt  in  twenty  différent 
buildings  tlie  same  cornice-profile,  tlie  same  style  of  AvindoAV,  or  the 
same  heiglits  of  string-conrses,  nnder  pretence  of  symmetry,  wlien  the 
interior  of  eacli  of  thèse  houses  has  its  own  individual  characteristics 
in  its  arrangement  of  rooras,  they  certainly  would  not  be  justifiable. 
But  if  municipal  authority  should  ever  be  stretched  to  such  a  déplor- 
able point  as  this,  the  architects  would  hâve  nobody  to  blâme  for  it  but 
themselves,  in  having  set  the  example  by  practising  under  doctrines 
Avhich  recognize  such  absurdities,  and  by  reducing  architecture  to  tlie 
condition  of  a  vul2:ar  formula  "whicli  anv  one  can  emplov  mechanicallv 
and  without  effort  of  reason. 

Although,  hoAvever,  we  cannot  find  in  symmetry  the  qualifies  which 
constitute  a  law,  there  are  certain  cases  in  Avhich  it  is  satisfactory,  and 
this  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  about  it  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
harmony  and  balance  of  parts  or  pondération  are  laws  which  should 
be  understood  and  applied  in  architecture. 

Some  of  the  harmonie  laws  of  proportions  hâve  been  already  ex- 
plained  ;  and  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  illustrate  those  of  balance  ;  but  balance  is  not  symmetry, 
as  it  admits  of  variety.  AVe  do  not  put  similar  things  in  opposite 
sides  of  the  scale,  precisely  because  they  are  similar.  A  statement 
of  requirements  to  be  fnlfilled  in  a  building,  if  interpreted  strictly 
with  regard  to  convenience,  usually  results  in  an  irregular  plan,  and 
it  is  the  daty  of  the  artist  to  see  that  this  irregular  plan  présents 
w.ell-balanced  élévations  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  appear 
"  one-sided,"  lame,  or  incomplète. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  hâve  to  build  a  small  town 
hall,  including  on  the  ground-floor  a  few  offices,  and  in  the  principal 
story  a  great  room,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  belfry.  It  is  évident 
that  if  I  place  the  belfry-tower  in  the  axis  of  the  façade  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry,  I  must  either  eut  the  great  room  in  halves  or  hâve 
recourse  to  some  complicated,  expensive,  and  dishonest  construction, 
- —  for  dishonesty  in  architecture  is  apt  to  be  expensive.  I  propose  to 
be  more  frank.  I  place  the  tower  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
building,  using  its  lower  story  as  a  vestibule,  as  represented  in  the 
plan  (Pig.  107)  ;  within,  at  A,  I  build  the  staircase  ;  at  B,  I  arrange 
the  offices  and  cabinet  of  the  mayor,  etc.  On  the  principal  floor 
above  I  avail  myself  of  the  tower  charaber  above  the  porch  as  a  wait- 
ing-room,  and  find  the  rest  of  the  storv  readily  adapted  for  a  large. 
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well-lighted  hall.  Iii  the  roof  I  place  tlie  store-rooms  and  archives. 
Haviiig  settled  thus  iipoii  the  most  conveiiient  disposition  for  my 
plan,  I  proceed,  in  the  élévation  C,  to  give  dne  value  and  expression 
to  my  tower,  which  must  be  a  massive,  solid  structure,  flanking  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  building  and  rising  above  it.     Tlien  I  must 

Fig.  107. 
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proceed  to  provide  for  the  ample  lighting  of  mv  hall  bv  Windows, 
and  so  to  treat  the  angles  D  of  the  façade  opposite  the  tower  that 
they  shall  présent  features  of  weight  and  solidity  to  oppose  the  thrusts 
of  the  large  discharging  arches  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  throw  over 
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thèse  principal  Windows  ;  I  therefore,  on  eacli  angle  of  tlie  gable-end, 
erect  a  corner  tnrret,  to  serve  as  a  buttress  or  vertical  weight.  In 
thus  treating  tliis  gable-end  I  balance  the  façade,  altboiigh  it  is  by  no 
means  symmetrical.  The  eye  instinctively  perceives  that  the  angle 
on  the  left  occupied  by  the  tower  is  not  only  higher  than  the  rest,  but 
especially  solid  and  massive  ;  that  the  part  pierced  by  the  large  Avin- 
dows  has  no  unnecessary  weight  to  carry  ;  and  that  this  façade  is  ter- 
minated  at  its  other  extremity  by  a  weight  acting  vertically.  This  is 
not  symmetiy,  but  balance,  —  an  end  the  more  perfectly  obtained  if  we 
can  manage  that  the  length  a  b  of  the  whole  façade  shall  be  to  the 
height  a  c  of  the  tower  wall  as  the  length  eb  qî  the  façade  Avithout 
the  toAver  is  to  the  height  d  b  of  the  masonry  of  the  corner  turrets. 

Again  :  I  hâve  a  square  building  to  erect  ;  it  is  composed  of  four 
ranges  or  wings  around  a  square  court  in  the  centre  ;  the  ground  to  be 

Fig.  108. 
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occupied  by  the  structure  is  sloping,  the  angle  A  (Pig.  108)  of  the 
plan  being  much  lower  than  the  other  three  angles  B,  B,  B.  It  is 
necessary  to  construct  somewhere  in  the  building  an  extra  story,  form- 
ing  a  sort  of  belvidere  or  tower;  this  must  be  placed,  not  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  façades,  but  on  the  angle  A  (see  perspective  élé- 
vation), where  the  ground  falls  away  most,  because  the  eye  requires 
that  the  extra  story  shall  be  placed  Avhere  the  character  of  the  site 
renders  the  greatest  solidity  and  strength  necessary.  Thus  the  struc- 
ture is  balanced,  which,  under  the  specified  conditions,  would  not  be 
the  case  with  any  other  disposition  of  the  tower. 

If  we  look  at  the  paintings  or  ruins  of  those  groups  of  domestic 
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buildings  known  as  the  villas  of  antiquity,  we  sliall  be  stnick  by  the 
delicacv  of  observation  exliibited  by  their  arcliitects  with  respect  to 
the  balance  of  masses.  And  the  saine  qnality  is  especially  remark- 
able  in  the  castles,  abbeys,  hospitals,  and  even  town  houses  of  niedi- 
£e\  al  tunes.  Thèse  buildings  are  attached  solidly  to  the  groimd,  aud 
bv  the  composition  of  their  masses  attract  the  eye  and  gratify  the 
mind.  The  house  of  Jaques  Cœm-  at  Bourges,  that  of  Cluny  at 
Paris,  and,  in  fact,  ail  the  old  feudal  castles  including  some  uiuch 
more  récent,  such  as  Blois,  Chenonceaux,  Ecouen,  Azay-le-Rideau,  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle.  They  owe 
their  peculiar  charms,  not  to  any  symmetrical  arrangements  of  their 
parts,  but  to  the  balance  of  thèse  parts.  To  obtain  this  efFect  of  bal- 
ance is,  I  admit,  much  more  dithcult  thaii  to  continue  the  Unes  and 
indefinitely  to  repeat  the  featm*es  of  a  building  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing  an  effect  of  uniformity  ;  but  it  is  art,  and  it  can  never  be  proved 
of  art,  that  to  be  simple  and  easy  is  to  be  beautilul. 


Fig.  109. 


But  the  architects  of  antiquity  aud  of  the  Middle  Ages  extended 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  balance  to  the  composition  of  détails. 
Two  examples  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  fine  intelligence  they  dis- 
played  in  this  respect.  Fig.  109  exhibits  the  usual  arrangement  of 
mouldings  at  the  lower  angle  of  a  Greek  pediment.  The  le\  el  corona 
or  larmier  A,  crowned  by  a  fillet,  is  repeated  at  B,  where  it  slopes 
above  the  tympauum,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cymatium  C, 
which  returns  around  the  lower  angle  to  form  the  upper  member  of 
the  level  entablature  along  the  sides  of  the  building.  AVhatever  re- 
spect we  may  profess  for  Greek  architecture,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  a  grave  error  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sloping  and  level 
members  meet  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  pediment,  the  necessary  dis- 
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position  of  masoiiry,  suggested  at  tlie  joint  a,  to  stop  tlie  apparent 
tendency  of  the  moulding  C  to  slip  down  the  slope  of  tlie  pediment, 
being  in  contradiction  to  the  arrangement  of  architectural  lines  at 
that  point.  The  délicate  sentiment  of  the  Greek  artists  must  hâve 
been  offended  at  this  meagreness  and  weakness  of  effect,  for,  in  order 
to  connteract  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  réassure  the  eye,  they  often 
placed  npon  the  lower  extreniity  of  the  cymatium  a  little  acroteriiim 
h,  crowned  by  an  ornament  or  figure,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance 
of  weight  or  résistance.  But  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth  century 
remedied  this  ditficulty  more  frankly  and  more  lionestly  by  such  com- 

Fig.  110. 


binations  as  not  only  marked  emphatically  the  return  of  the  mould- 
ings  around  the  corner,  but  gave  and  expressed  the  necessary  strength 
and  weight  required  at  this  point,  as  may  be  seen  on  référence  to 
Fig.  110.  This  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  method  of  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  to  the  foot  of  the  gable  ;  we  can  imagine 
that  the  other  angle  is  strengthened  by  a  tower  or  staircase  turret, 
but  even  then  the  eye  would  not  be  less  content  with  the  neatness 
and  ease  witli  whicli  the  sloping  gable  is  stopped  by  the  Gothic 
acroterium. 

In  fact,  balance  mav  be  defined  as  the  art  of  giving  an  effect  of 
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completeness  without  the  aid  of  svmmetiy;  but  when  the  archi- 
tect's  resources  are  such  as  to  afford  him  no  other  means  of  ob- 
taining  this  effect  but  syrametry,  his  art  becomes  like  one  of  those 
trades  wliose  perfection  consists  in  marvellous  exactness  of  répéti- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  laws  of  symmetry,  being  meclianical,  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  applicable  to  the  art  of  architecture,  we  hâve  seen, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  best  architects  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages  respected  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  balance.  Thèse  laws 
of  balance,  like  those  of  proportion,  are  nothing  more  than  the  appar- 
ent expression  of  the  laws  of  statics. 

Geonietry  and  calculation,  then,  are  the  fundaniental  bases  of  the 
art;  by  building  upon  such  bases,  we  can  escape  the  pitiable  vulgarity 
of  mère  classicism,  and,  indeed,  if  our  civil  engineers,  Avho  are  accus- 
tomed  to  nice  calculations  and  who  are  excellent  geometers,  concerned 
themselves  less  with  unreasonably  reproducing  in  their  works  classic 
forms,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  simplest,  most  economical, 
and  most  unaffected  manifestation  of  their  construction,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  would  produce  some  remarkable  results,'as  seen  from 
a  purely  artistic  point  of  view  ;  for  a  faithful  observance  of  the  laws 
of  statics,  developed  by  calculation  and  geometry,  must  lead  to  sin- 
cerity  and  truth  of  expression,  and  whenever  thèse  qualities  control 
a  Avork  of  art,  it  instinctively  charms  both  the  cultivated  and  the 
uncultivated  mind.  Although  the  public  taste  has  been  led  astray 
by  the  universal  habit  of  insincerity  or  falsehood  in  architectural 
Works,  it  is  nevertheless  invariably  attracted  by  a  true  work,  whicli 
appcars  what  it  really  is.  Everything  which  explains  itself  must 
hâve  such  qualities  of  fitness  as  to  recommend  it  to  the  approbation 
of  the  beholder.  By  using  such  forms  as  shall  most  naturally  and 
inartificially  express  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  materials  we 
employ,  by  using  cast-iron  forms  for  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  forms 
for  wrought-iron,  by  having  appropriate  distinctions  of  treatment  for 
a  foi-m  of  granité,  of  sandstone,  of  marble,  of  brick,  and  of  wood,  we 
shall  not  only  open  a  vast  and  inexhaustible  field  for  variety  and 
novelty  of  design,  but  must  at  last  succeed  in  attracting  the  sympathy 
and  appréciation  of  the  public  for  an  art  which,  by  its  false  and 
arbitrary  standards  of  criticism,  has  so  long  been  alienated  from 
them.  If  the  people  hâve  been  misled  in  matters  of  taste,  is  it  not 
plainly  the  privilège  and  duty  of  the  artist  to  enlighten  them,  and  is 
it  not  the  extrême  of  stupid  folly  to  go  on  multiplying  known  aiid 
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acknowled.çred  errors  ?  ïhe  first  rule  wliicli  men  of  eood  breedins: 
impose  upoii  themselves  is  not  to  lie  ;  how  tlien  is  it  witli  artists, 
wlio  every  day  accumulate  lie  upon  lie  in  tlieir  works  ?  The  word  is 
coarse,  indeed,  but  tlie  crime  Avliich  it  stigmatizes  is  deserving  of  it. 
The  modem  arcliitectm-e,  wliich  is  called  classic,  is  a  lie,  wliile  oiie 
of  tlie  most  lovely  qualities  of  tbat  architectm-e,  whose  traditions  it 
claims  to  perpetuate,  is  honesty,  botli  with  regard  to  tlie  material  and 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  material  was  employed.  It  is  true,  if  we 
liave  immense  resources  at  om-  disposai,  we  can,  by  tlie  exercise  of 
great  care,  so  use  tins  pompons  style  as  to  avoid  actual  deceit  ;  but, 
wlien  om-  means  are  limited,  to  wliat  falsehoods  is  the  architect  driven 
in  order  to  obtain  that  pompons  efFect  which  is  alone  recognized  as 
classic  !  What  columns  and  cornices  of  plaster  !  What  beanis  of 
wood  imitating  lintels  of  stone  !  Wliat  ceilings,  painted  and  formed 
to  appear  like  the  work  of  the  carpenter  and  the  cabinet-maker  ! 
What  imitations  of  marble  in  stucco,  of  sculpture  in  moulded  paste, 
of  vaults  of  stone  in  vaults  of  latli  and  plaster  !  In  ail  this  architec- 
ture the  great  and  only  aim  is  to  deceive,  to  appear  what  it  is  not. 

But,  without  descending  so  low  as  this,  although  in  practice  we 
make  the  descent  far  too  often,  we  hâve  only  to  glance  at  some  of  our 
most  important  and  most  costly  modem  structures  to  see  that  the 
masonry  is  rarely  in  accord  with  the  architectural  détail,  and  that  the 
courses  of  stone  do  not  coïncide  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  architec- 
ture; *  so  that,  after  a  few  years,  when  each  stone  lias  become  defined 
by  some  différence  of  tint,  the  disaccord  bctween  the  joints  of  con- 
struction and  the  style  of  architecture  becomes  painfully  apparent  ; 
we  see  the  joints  of  flat  arches  betraying  the  false  lintel;  Ave  see 
arch-stones  not  conlined  to  the  arcli  mouldings,  but  passing  beyond 
them  and  niaking  tlieir  way  into  the  tympana  and  spandrels  above  ; 
we  see  the  sculpture  of  bas-reliefs  eut  this  way  and  that  by  joints  of 
masonry  ;  we  see  copies  of  the  great  open  bays  and  arches  of  the 
Romans  entirelv  losino;  their  eflPect  bv  beina;  closed  in  with  glazed 
sashes  ;  we  see  staircases  passing  across  Windows,  and  stories,  wliieh 
on  the  exterior  appear  single,  eut  in  two  in  the  interior  by  floors  ; 
we  see  roofs  concealed  behind  acroteria  ;  iron  floors,  covered  on  their 
under  surfaces  with  plaster  to  give  the  efFect  of  wooden  ceilings; 

*  The  modem  habit  in  Paris  is  to  lay  up  the  stone  "  in  the  rough,"  and  afterwards  to  eut  and 
trim  it  into  architectural  fo;  :ns,  often  without  regard  to  the  proper  coincidence  between  the 
joints  of  the  masonry  and  the  fiuished  détail.  —  Translator. 
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enormous  rooms  froiii  tliirty  to  sixty  feet  liigh  ligbted  by  several 
ranges  of  windows  so  as  on  tbe  exterior  to  hâve  tlie  effect  of  being 
divided  into  several  stories  ;  we  see  wood  painted  in  imitation  of 
stone  or  marble,  and  stone  to  appear  like  wood  ;  in  tlie  interior  we 
see  as  many  false  doors  as  triie,  so  tliat  tlie  stranger  is  puzzled  to 
know  wliich  to  open,  and  enormous  cliimneys  to  accommodate  the 
smallest  tires.  What  other  name  tlian  lies  can  we  give  to  sucli 
tliings  ? 

If  we  Avish  seriouslv  to  discover  an  architecture,  the  iirst  condition 
to  observe  is  to  avoid  deceit,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  gênerai  design, 
but  in  the  least  détails  of  the  édifice  we  are  to  construct.  In  fact, 
to  such  a  condition  has  the  présent  practice  of  architecture  reduced 
us,  that  any  architect  who  should  be  enabled  to  design  and  carry 
ont  a  work  with  absolute  sincerity  would  produce  a  very  novel  and 
probably  a  very  interesting  building;  more  than  this,  he  would  be 
really  classic  in  the  sensé  of  submitting  himself  to  the  same  invariable 
laws  of  art  as  controlled  the  development  of  the  best  styles  of  antiq- 
uitv.  Having  at  our  disposai  new  materials,  machinery  until  now 
unknown,  enlarged  resources,  requirements  much  more  complicated 
than  those  with  which  the  ancients  had  to  deal  in  their  architecture, 
having  an  extensive  knowledge  of  précèdent  in  its  development  under 
varions  civilizations,  —  if  to  ail  this  we  should  add  sincerity,  in 
fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  requirements  we  are  to  satisfy,  and  in  using 
our  materials  honestly  and  wisely  ;  if  we  should  avail  ourselves  also 
of  the  discoveries  of  science  and  pay  especial  heed  to  the  suggestions 
of  common-sense,  trving  above  ail  to  forget  false  doctrines  and  to  lay 
aside  ail  préjudice  and  caprice,  — we  might  then  hope  at  least  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  true  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  al- 
though  perhaps  we  must  leave  to  our  successors  the  task  of  develop- 
ing  it  to  completion. 

But  in  addition  to  the  laws  already  indicated  as  applicable  to  archi- 
tectural composition,  there  is  yet  another  no  less  important,  which 
in  modem  practice  is  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  it  touches  pure  art, 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  the  law  of  congruitij.  Thus,  to  give  to 
a  dwelling  raised  upon  shop-fronts,  which  entirely  destroy  the  effect 
of  a  basement,  the  façade  of  a  palace  ;  to  decorate  it  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  which  hâve  no  better  resting-place  than  glass  sashes,  behind 
which  are  displayed  dry-goods  or  hats  and  caps,  is  an  évident  offence 
asraiust  this  law.     To  build  in  the  same  citv  and  at  the  same  moment 
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a  chiircli  in  tbe  Gothic  manner,  a  second  after  tlie  Renaissance,  a 
tliird  in  a  pseudo-Byzantine  style,  is  also,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned, 
an  indication  of  a  gênerai  disregard  for  congruity,  or  fitness  ;  for, 
apart  from  considérations  of  tlie  différence  between  religions  sects  and 
forms  of  worsliip,  it  would  be  ditticult  to  explain  how,  in  a  healtby 
state  of  architectural  art,  the  same  sect  can  be  accommodated  equally 
weW  in  churclies  eutirely  dissimilar  in  motive,  style,  and  treatmeiit. 
The  question  then  is,  which  is  the  more  Catholic  or  which  the  more 
Protestant,  a  Byzantine  church,  a  Renaissance  church,  or  a  neo-Gothic 
church,  and  why  should  one  be  more  Catholic  or  Protestant  than  the 
others  ?  To  make  the  classic  façade  of  a  municipal  office  ^imulate 
that  of  an  ancient  Gothic  chm'ch  built  en  pendant  ;  to  make  a  little 
théâtre,  next  a  great  parish  church,  appear  like  a  detached  fragment 
of  the  chm-ch  ;  to  crown  a  court -house  with  a  cupola  like  that  of  a 
mosque,  —  ail  thèse  things,  which  hâve  lately  been  doue  in  the  capi- 
tal of  France,  indicate  a  prevailing  disregard,  or,  at  least,  an  igno- 
rance of  that  law  of  congruity  which  must  be  strictly  observed 
wherever  there  is  true  art. 

The  same  law  extends,  in  its  application,  to  ail  the  détails  of  a 
building,  and  its  observance  is  seen  in  the  proper  subordination  of 
parts.  Thus,  if  ail  the  means  necessary  to  indicate  richness  are 
exhausted  upon  an  accessory  of  a  great  palace,  subordination  of  parts 
is  disregarded,  and  the  principal  mass  of  the  structure  must  sufFer  in 
proportion  ;  if  ail  the  resources  of  art  and  material  are  lavished  upon 
the  staircase,  the  apartments  to  which  the  staircase  is  an  approach 
must  appear  incongruous.  In  like  manner  we  off'end  against  the 
laws  of  congruity  when  we  establish  along  the  fronts  of  our  city  or 
country  houses  great  porticos  not  intended  for  public  use,  and  exclud- 
ing  needful  light  from  the  rooms  which  open  upon  them  ;  also,  when, 
behind  elaborate  façades  of  stone,  sculptured  at  great  cost,  we  cover 
the  interior  with  wall-papers  representing  sculpture  in  wood,  marble, 
or  bronze,  and  when  the  interior  décoration  affects  a  style  not  in 
accordance  with  that  observed  in  the  exterior. 

The  architect,  in  decorating,  should  never  lose  sight  of  thèse  prin- 
ciples  of  gradation  and  subordination.  However  ample  the  means 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  should  never  lavish  ail  the  richness  of  design 
at  his  command  upon  the  vestibule  or  the  façade  ;  the  great  value  of 
richness  of  design  being  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  fitness  for  its  place, 
not  only  in  contrast  with  other  places,  but  in  its  subordination  to  the 
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main  architectural  lines  or  surfaces  which  it  décorâtes.  It  is  notice- 
able  tliat,  after  tlieir  first  astonishnient  at  the  décorations  of  our  pala- 
tial  interiors,  the  pubhc  soon  weary  and  lose  their  interest  in  theni, 
because  thèse  décorations  présent  a  mass  of  ornaments,  gilding,  and 
painting,  conceaUng  ahnost  always  a  poor  composition  or  a  common- 
place  idea,  carelessly  studied  proportions,  or  incongruous  masses. 
Thev  are  a  mère  varnish  laid  upon  a  vulgar  object,  an  embroidery 
bedizening  an  ungraceful  shape.  Clothe  a  deformed  nian  as  you 
will,  you  can  never  give  him  a  noble  bearing.  It  is  the  same  in 
architecture.  When,  by  means  of  carving  and  gilding,  you  endeavor 
to  distract  attention  from  a  troublesome  assemblage  of  Unes,  a  disa- 
greeable  proportion,  a  vulgar  form,  you  effect  no  higher  object  than 
the  momentary  amusement  of  the  multitude.  Such  décoration  leaves 
upon  the  mind  but  a  confused  impression,  and  often  causes  such  a 
thorough  dislike  for  splendor  so  ill  used,  that  a  simple  square  cham- 
ber  with  sraooth  whitewashed  \^■alls  woidd  be  a  grateful  relief.  In 
fact,  nothing  leads  to  satiety  in  the  arts  more  readily  than  an  over- 
loaded  or  abused  ornamentation,  especially  when  it  is  not  applied  to 
a  form  in  itself  beautiful.  Art  cannot  approach  absolute  sterility 
more  nearly  than  by  such  an  abuse  of  its  instruments.  It  is  only 
Unes  combined  with  skill  and  feeling,  only  forms  easy  to  understand, 
only  broad  and  massive  treatment,  which  can  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression and  elevate  an  idea  to  the  dignity  of  a  work  of  art.  In  this 
respect  the  ancients  are  our  masters.  So  long  as  we  disregard  thèse 
principles,  we  hâve  no  right  to  boast  of  being  their  pupils  ;  and  so 
Ions;  as  we  continue  to  borrow  from  the  ase  of  Louis  XIV.  some  of 
its  tinsel,  without  reproducing  that  feeling  for  form  of  which  some 
traces  still  lingered  even  in  that  era,  we  hâve  no  right  to  cover  up  our 
short-comings  under  the  cloak  of  what  we  call  respectable  traditions  ; 
the  public,  weary  of  the  gilded  rags  which  cover  such  wretched 
bodies,  weary  of  an  art  which  has  neither  distinction  nor  choice,  will 
soon  demand  a  return  even  to  those  pale  cold  copies  of  antiquity  so 
much  in  vogue  at  the  besinnino;  of  the  centurv,  but  Avhich  at  least 
had  the  courage  to  expose  their  own  nakedness  and  sterility,  and  did 
not  conceal  their  emptiness  of  conception  under  a  fictitious  splendor 
stolen  from  a  few  old  houses  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain. 

This  Discourse,  then,  is  intended  to  embrace  the  conditions  under 
M'hich  the  true  architect  is  developed  ;  thèse  conditions  inclade,  as  we 
hâve  seen,  method  in  the  study  of  architectural  précédents,  and  the 
33 
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submission  of  the  resnlts  of  tliis  stucly  to  tlie  chastisement  of  reason  ; 
they  include  certain  laws  for  the  government  of  the  architect  in  de- 
sign,—  laws  which  are  either  purely  mathematical  or  purely  œsthetical. 
The  first  are  the  corollaries  of  statics,  and  belong  exckisively  to  con- 
struction ;  the  iast  relate  to  proportion,  the  observation  of  effects,  déc- 
oration, and  certain  proprieties  of  expression  to  be  observed  in  respect 
to  the  requirements  we  are  called  upon  to  satisfy  and  the  means  by 
which  we  are  to  satisfy  them. 

Archœological  studies  hâve  demonstrated  that  every  epoch  of  art 
had  its  peculiar  style,  that  is  to  say,  a  harmony,  a  unity  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole  and  in  the  exécution  of  the  parts.  There  has 
never  been,  and  there  can  never  be,  an  art  outside  of  thèse  fundamental 
conditions.  It  remains  for  us  either  to  adopt  one  of  thèse  known 
styles  or  to  form  a  new  one.  If  we  would  forni  ont  of  thèse  various 
styles  an  amalgam,  the  archaeologists  will  analyze  onr  mixture  and 
will  demonstrate  to  us  in  the  most  logical  way  that  it  is  composed 
of  contradictory  éléments  cancelling  and  embarrassing  one  another. 
That  which  we  call  eclecticism  in  art,  the  appropriation  of  varions  and 
contradictory  éléments  to  the  composition  of  a  new  art,  is,  after  ail, 
mère  barbarism.  The  experiment  was  tried  in  the  epoch  between 
the  fall  of  the  arts  of  antiquity  and  the  advent  of  the  lay  school  of 
architects  of  the  twelfth  century.  When  the  Komanesque  architects 
of  the  eleventh  century  took  their  plan  from  the  Romans,  their  détails 
from  the  East,  their  cupola  from  the  Byzantines,  their  timber  work 
frôm  the  races  of  the  Xorth,  and  used  with  ail  tliis  the  dthris  of  the 
old  monuments  of  the  empire,  there  was  no  one  with  anthority  to 
mark  and  to  explain  on  philosophical  principles  the  conflicting  char- 
acter  of  the  éléments  thus  combinée!.  But  Ave  are  too  learned  now 
to  repeat  the  experiment  with  any  prospects  of  snccess  ;  we  can  no 
longer  make  surh  mixtures  of  styles  with  that  simplicity,  innocence, 
or  good  faith,  which  atthat  time  could  apply,  as  it  were,  an  harmo- 
nious  varnish  over  the  most  heterogeneous  combinations  ;  indeed, 
ignorance  alone  is  capable  of  giving  body  and  wholeness  to  sucli  a 
confusion  of  éléments.  But  now  that  science  is  compétent  to  classify 
thèse  éléments,  the  poAver  of  so  mixing  them  as  to  obtain  any  concrète 
resuit  is  taken  a  way  from  us.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  aware  that  at 
the  bottom  of  ail  thèse  various  styles  there  are  tAvo  or  three  principles 
with  a  vcry  limited  number  of  ideas  derived  from  each,  to  undertake 
to  conciliate  thèse  principles  in  the  same  expression  of  art,  or  to  over- 
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look  the  fact  that  the  ideas  we  perceive  in  antique  art  were  derived 
froni  thèse  principles,  is  to  go  back  into  barbarism  with  our  eyes 
wide  open. 

It  would  be  follv  to  imdertake  to  oppose  archseological  studies,  for 
thev  are  probablv  destined  to  serve  as  the  solid  basis  of  modem  art  ; 
vet,  inasmuch  as  archaeology  seems  lately  to  hâve  inflnenced  rather 
the  material  than  the  intellectual  side  of  art,  we  should  take  care 
that  thev  are  not  so  misdirected  as  to  beconie  dangerous.  If  we 
would  oi3tain  substantial  profit  froni  the  study  of  the  past,  we  should 
not  occupy  ourselves  with  such  trivial  questions  as  whether  the  met- 
opes  of  a  certain  temple  were  colored  blue  or  red,  whether  the  grilles 
of  bronze  were  engraved  with  silver,  Avhether  the  eyes  of  such  a 
statue  were  incrusted  with  enamel  or  with  precious  stones  ;  we  should 
rather  studv  to  comprehend  the  reasons  why  such  a  method  of  déc- 
oration was  adopted,  and  to  obtain  a  broad  and  clear  idea  of  those 
civilizations  which  manifest  themselves  to  us  in  xhe  few  expressions 
of  art  which  we  are  seeking  to  decipher.  The  infinité  and  puérile 
détails  to  which  the  study  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
now  chiefly  du-ected  cause  us  too  often  to  lose  sight  of  the  principal 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  study,  namely,  the  inferences 
of  humanity,  its  efforts  and  teudencies,  and  tbe  means  which  men 
hâve  employed  at  varions  eras  of  the  world's  history  to  express  their 
thoughts,  their  taste,  and  their  genius.  It  is  of  very  little  importance 
for  us  to  know  the  précise  composition  of  the  pomades  used  by  Greek 
and  Roman  ladies,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  understand 
their  social  and  domestic  condition,  the  em])loyment  of  their  leisure, 
the  culture  of  their  minds.  I  shall  not  find  fault  with  historical 
painters  for  knowing  how  many  strings  of  pearls  the  satraps  carried 
around  their  necks,  and  whether  they  wore  shoes,  socks,  or  san- 
dals,  provided  it  has  been  first  ascertained  what  a  satrap  really  was. 
Archceological  studies  will  be  profitable  to  the  arts  provided  they  suc- 
ceed  in  developing  ruling  principles,  the  causes  and  the  logical  order 
of  facts  ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  thèse  investigations,  our  attention 
is  attracted  by  mère  détails  and  niinor  conséquences,  we  certainly 
should  not  give  them  more  importance  than  is  justîy  their  due  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  neither  should  we  neglect  or  lay  them  aside 
as  entirely  uuworthy  of  notice  ;  they  should  be  classified  methodi- 
cally,  according  to  their  bearing  upon  the  more  vital  points  at  issue. 
In  a  Word,  the  true  part  of  archseology  should  not  be  to  restrict  the 
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spirit  of  tbe  artist,  but,  on  the  coiitrarv,  to  eiilarge  it  bv  teachiiig 
him  tlie  nature  of  those  great  invariable  principles  whicli  must  al- 
Avays  control  intellectual  effort. 

But  the  great  question  of  this  nineteentli  century,  that  wliicli  dailv 
assumes  increased  importance  and  must  in  tbe  end  predominate  over 
ail  otliers,  is  the  matter  of  expense,  the  financial  question.  The 
more  prospérons  society  beçonies  and  the  more  abundant  the  wealth 
of  nations,  the  stronger  is  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  employ  their 
resources  judiciously  ;  useless  expenses  offend  the  public  sentiment. 
As  civilization  advances,  every  individual  of  a  community  has  a 
greater  interest  in  the  commonwealth,  better  appréciâtes  the  value 
of  things,  and  is  more  sensitive  to  the  improper  employment  of  the 
public  resources.  In  a  "word,  the  people  complain  not  of  a  profnse 
but  of  a  misdirected  use  of  the  public  moneys.  Now,  in  ail  modem 
civilized  nations  public  buildings  must  occupy  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  list  of  appropriations  ;  it  is  therefore  not  only  necessary  that 
thèse  buildings  should  be  useful,  good,  and  beautiful,  but  that  they 
should  not  exceed  their  estimâtes.  A  wise  political  economy  requires 
that  no  public  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  before  the  cost  is 
counted  and  the  détails  and  causes  of  expenditure  known.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  architecture  is  scarcely  in  a  condition  at  présent  to 
satisfy  this  reasonable  condition.  Among  the  curions  contradictions 
in  Avhich  our  era  abounds,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Statesmen  are  very  apt  to  think,  if  they  do  not  say,  that  a  passion  for 
building  is  ruinous  to  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  the  wisest 
economy  to  erect,  for  ail  public  purposes,  the  plainest  kind  of  barracks 
"svarranted  to  last  for  fifty  years.  They  are  not  unnaturally  frightened 
at  the  enormous  sums  lavished  for  buildings  whose  destination  is  not 
perfectly  defined  and  which  affect  certain  costly  forms  of  architecture 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  considérations  of  propriety.  In 
their  eyes,  the  architect  is  an  enemy  of  the  public  wealth,  a  conspira- 
tor  against  the  treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architects  who  are 
fostered  and  protected  by  government  are  so  educated  as  fully  to 
justify  this  common  distrust,  since  they  are  never  taught  the  admin- 
istration of  Works,  nor  the  judicious  use  of  materials,  nor  the  proper 
adjustment  of  architectural  forms  and  methods  of  construction  to  the 
practical  requirements  it  is  their  business  to  satisfy.  Thus,  in  one 
corner  of  Paris  the  state  brings  up  young  architects  who,  in  another 
corner,  arc  entirelv  distrusted.     The  state  blâmes  its  own  architects 
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for  ignorance  on  those  points  which  are  entirelj  neglected  in  its  own 
schools.  Now  it  is  wortliy  of  especial  remark,  tliat  the  state  was 
never  ruined  by  building  during  those  epochs  when  architecture  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  manners,  needs,  material  resources,  and 
necessities  of  the  time.  The  monuments  which  the  Romans  built  in 
their  provinces,  far  froni  ruining  them,  contributed  largely  to  spread  the 
area  of  civiUzation  and  to  diffuse  ideas  of  order,  wealth,  and  comfort. 
France  was  not  ruined  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
had  been  an  era  especially  remarkable  for  activity  and  enterprise  in 
civil  and  religions  building  to  meet  requirements  until  then  unknown. 
It  w^as  not  embarrassed  by  the  unusual  expenditure,  because  the 
monimients  erected  represented,  not  an  indefinable  désire  for  pom- 
pons display,  but  a  distinct  and  tangible  idea,  and  were  constructed  to 
fulfil  exactly  certain  serions  and  actual  requirements.  Their  degree 
of  richness  was  in  proportion  to  their  destination,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible then  to  mistake  a  palace  for  a  hospital,  or  a  town  hall  for  a 
princely  résidence.  The  forms  of  architecture  were  the  product  and 
visible  manifestation  of  the  necessities  of  the  time.  In  a  word,  the 
art  was  flexible  to  ail  the  practical  and  aesthetical  uses  of  building, 
Avas  comprehended  by  ail,  and  not  a  mère  conventional  formula,  with 
wdiich  the  public  could  hâve  no  sympathy  and  in  which  the  available 
resources  of  the  tiiue  found  no  natural  expression.  It  accommodated 
itself  readily  to  the  prevailing  customs,  and,  free  in  ail  its  develop- 
ments,  had  not  yet  learned  to  confine  itself  in  a  strait-jacket  of 
unreasonable  and  inexplicable  conventionalities. 


THE    END. 
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